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1 WELVE  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first 
half  volume  of  this  work  was  offered  to  the  public. 
The  favourable  reception  it  has  experienced  gives 
the  Editor  reason  to  hope  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
engagements  which  he  came  under  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  is  a  powerful  inducement  to  continue 
his  utmost  exertions  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
character  of  the  work.  In  the  four  volumes  which 
are  now  published,  several  extensive  and  impor- 
tant original  articles  are  introduced,  which  have 
not  hitherto  appeared  in  any  similar  collection,  and 
had  not  even  been  previously  translated  into  English* 
These  materially  contribute  towards  the  ample  in- 
formation which  was  formerly  announced,  in  the 
Preface  to  the  first  Volume,  as  a  leading  object  in 
this  Collection.  In  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work, 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  fill  up  its  several  divi- 
sions with  original  articles  of  similar  interest  and 
equal  importance. 

Encouraged  by  a  satisfactory  and  increasing  sale, 
the  progress  of  publication  has  been  somewhat  has- 
tened, beyond  what  was  originally  promised  in  the 
Prospectus  and  Conditions ;  as  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  Volume  is  now  published,  at  the  period  when 
only  its  first  half  was  to  have  appeared.  It  is  in- 
tended to  repeat  this  anticipation  occasionally,  by 
the  publication  of  two  numbers  or  half-volumes  at 
once,  when  opportunity  offers.  While  this  may 
gratify  one  portion  of  our  readers,  it  is  not  meant  to 
preclude  others  from  continuing  to  be  supplied,  as 
before,  with  thff  numbers  or  half  volumes  at  regular 
intervals,  in  their  own  option. 
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SscnoN  VL 

The  Spaniards  commence  their  March  ta  Mexico ;  mih  an 
account  of  the  War  in  Uascata^  and  the  submission  of  that 
Nation, 

EVERY  thinff  being  in  readiness  for  oar  march  to  Mexico, 
we  were  advised  by  our  allies  of  Chempoalla  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Tlascala,  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  being  in 
inendbhip  with  them  and  constantly  at  war  with  the  M<jxi-* 
cans ;  and  at  our  requisition,  we  were  joined  by  fifty  of  the 
principal  warriors  of  the  Totanacas  %  who  likewise  gave  us 

TOI«  IV.  PART  I.  A  200 

1  Ck?igec0  tays  that  Cocta  bad  some  troopf  of  the  Totanaca^  ssaafig 
wltam  were  fbrjhf  tyobiu,  serving  at  the  same  time  as^uxilianes,  and  af 
hoitaget  for  the  fidelity  of  their  natidK^-^layis.  11.  50» 
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200  tlamama^  or  taeh  of  burden,  to  dntw  oar  guns  and  ta 
transport  our  baggi^  and  ammunilioia  ^.  Our  first  day'8 
march  on  the  16ih  of  Augusl*1519,  was  to  Xalapany  and  our 
second  to  Socochima^  a  place  of  difficult  npproaoh,  surround- 
ed by  vines.  During  the  whole  of  this  march,  tlie  main 
body  was  kept  in  compact  order,  being  ahvays  preceded 
by  an  advance  of  light  infantry,  and  patroies  of  cavalry* 
Our  interpreters  informed  the  people  of  this  place,  that  we 
were  subjects  of  the  great  emperor  Don  Carbs,  who  had  sent 
11$  to  abo}i»h  human  ^acrific^  and  various  other  fil^uses ;  and 
$is  these  people  were  allies  of  Chempoalla  and  independent  of 
Montezuma,  they  tr^ted  us  in  a  friendly  niannert  We 
erected  a  cross  at  this  place,  explaining  itii  signification  ami 
giving  them  information  of  many  things  belonging,  to  our ' 
holy  fahh,  and  exhorting  them  to  reverence  the  cross. 
From  this  place  w^  proceeded  by  a  difficult  pass  among  lofty 
mountains  to  Texotia^  the  people  of  which  place  were  well 
disposed  to  us,  as  tbeytdso  paod  no  tiribute  to  Montezuma* 
Continuing  our  march  through  desert  lofty  mountains,  we 
experienced  excessive  cold,  with  heavy  falls  of  hail,  and  came 
next  day  to  a  pass,  wbere^here  were  some  houses  and  large 
temples,  and  great  piles  of  wood  intended  foT  the  service  of 
the  idols.  ^Provisions  were  scai-ce  during  the  twd  last  days^ 
and  we  now  approached  the  confines  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
at  a  ptee^  called  Xt>cotlan  4^  to  tl*^  cacique  of  which  place 
Cortes  s^nt  a  message  informing  him  of  our  arrival.  The 
appearance  of  this  place  evinced  that  we  were  entering  upon 
a  new  and  richer  country.  The  temples  and  other  buildings 
were  lofty,  with  teryticed  roofs,  and  had  a  magnificent  ^>• 
pearance,  beiiig  all  plastered  and  white-washed,  so  as  to  x^- 
Bemble'some  of  Dur  towns- in  Spaing  on  which  account  we 
called -this  place  Cfaf^  W^tfo. 

In  consequence  of  our  message,  thp  cacique  and.  other 
principal  persons  of  the  town  came  out  to  iTieet  us»  and  con- 
ducted us  to  our  quarters,  where  they  gave  ms  a  very  poor 
eptertainment.  After  supper,  Cortes  inquhred  respecting 
dbe  military  power  of  Montezuma,  apd  was  told  that,  he  was 
able  to  bring  prodigious  *armies  into -the  field*  The  city  of 
Mexico  ^as  represented  as  of  uncommon  strength,  being 
built  on'  the  water,   with  no  communication  between  the 

'  >    houses, 

.:2  In  Clavigcro,  II.  ^9.  the  army  of  Cortes  on  this  occasion  is  stated  to 
;^av;^  amounted  to  41a  Spanish  infaa^  and  16  cayalry.-rE* 
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houses,  excepts  fay  meatis  of  bMtsor  bridgesy^eacb  hoiose  ber, 
ing  terraGcdy  loid  only  needing,  the  addition  of  a  parapet  to 
become  a  fortre^.    The  ^y  access  to  the  city^was  by  means 
of  three  oaiss^nnrays  or  piers,  ^  each  of  which  had  four  .or  five  a* 
pertures  for  the  passage  of  the  waters,  haying.^oodea  bridges 
which  conld  be  raised  up,  so  as  toprecludeiallracoesg.  -.We 
were  Jikewise  informed  of  .the  vast  wealth  possessed  by  Mon? 
tezunH^  in  gold,  miver,  and  jewels,   which  £Ued  us  with; 
astonishment  i  aiad'  although  the  account  «we  had  already  re* 
ceival  of  the  miiitary  resources  of  the  empire  and  the  inac* 
cessible  strength  of  the  capital  might  have  filled  us  with  dis- 
Baay,  yet  we  were  eager  to.  try  our -fortunes,  «  The  cacique- 
expatiated  in  praise  of  Montezuma,  and :  e^^essed  bi^fap* 
prehension  of  having  oiiended  him  by  receiving  us  Into,  biis 
government  without  his  leave.     To  tins  Cortes  replied.  That 
we  had  come  from  a  far  distant  country  by  ^^ommand  of  our 
sovereign,  to  exhort  Montezuma  and  his  sutfiects  to  desist 
from  human  sacrifices,  mid  other  outrages ;  addmg :  ^*  I  now 
require  all  who  hear  me,  to  renounce  your  inhuman  sacri- 
fices, cannibtd  feasts,  and  ^dier  abomlnabje  customs ;  for  such 
is  the  command  of  God,  whom  we  adore."     The  natives 
listened  to-  flW  this  in  profound  alence,  and  Cortes  proposed 
to  the  soldiers  to  d^troy  the  idols  and  plant  the  holy  i^oss^ 
as  had  been  already  done  at  Chcmpoalk ;  but  Father  Olmedo 
recommended  that  this  should  be  postponed  to  a  fitter  op« 
portunity,    lest  the  ignortoce  ai^d  barbarism  of  the  people 
might  incite  diem  to  ofifer  indignity  against  that  holy  synv- 
bol  of  our  blessed  religion. 

We  bfippiened  tohaive  a  very  large  dc^  along  with  us",  which 
belonged  to  Francisco,  de  Lugo,  which  used  to  bark  veiy 
loud  during  the  iught,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  natives, 
who  asked  bur  Chempoallan  allies  if  that  terrible  animal  was 
a  lion  or  tiger  which  we  had  brought  to  devour  them.  They 
answered  that  this  creature  attacked  and  devDtu*ed  whoever 
offended  us;  that  our  guns  discharged  stones  which  de. 
stroyed  our  enemie&,  and  that  our  hor^^  were  exceedingly 
swift  and  caught  whoever  we  pursued.  On  this  the  others 
observed  that  witli  sijch  astonishing 'powers  we  certainly  were 
tisules.  Our  allies  also  advised  them  to  beware  of  practisincr 
any  thing  against  us,  as  we  could  read  their  hidden  thought^ 
am  recommended  them  to  conciliate  our  favour  by  a  present. 
They  accordingly  brought  us  several  ornaments  of  much  de- 
bageu  gold,  and  gave  us  four  women  to  make  bread,  and  a 

lo«d 


4  Can^H  tf  Mexico  faot  it,  9op]$^  lu 

knd  of  mantles*.  Near  some  of  the  temples  bek»ig|iig  to  tbis 
place  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  hmnan  skelettH^s  ^fura^ged  }n 
such  exact  order  that  they  might  easily  be  pounte4  with  per- 
fect accuracyy  and  I  am  certain  th^re  were  aboye  an  hundred 
thousand*  In  another  part  immense  quantitips  of  human 
bones  were  heaped  up  in  endless  confusiop.  Iii  a  third, 
great  numbers  of  skulls  were  suspended  from  beams,  and 
watched  by  three  priest;^.  Similar  cplkctions  were  to  be  seen 
everjrwhere  as  we  marched  through  this  district  and  the  ter- 
«kories  of  TIascala. 

On  consulting  the  cacique  of  Xocotl^  respecting  the  road 
to  Mexico,  he  advised  us  to  go  through  Chplula ;  but  our 
allies  strongly  dissuaded  us  from  that  route,  alleging  that  the 
peof^Ie  Were  very  treacherous,  and  that  the  town  ivas  always 
occupied  by  a  iSflexican  garrison,  and  repeated  the  former 
advice  of  going  by  TIascala,  assuring  us  c^a  friendly  reception 
ther6.  Cortes  accordingly  sent  messengers  before  us  to  TIas- 
cala announcing  opr  approach,  and  bearing  a  crimson  velvet 
cap  as  a  present  Although  these  people  wer^  ignorant  of 
writing,  yet  Ck>rtes  sent  a  letter  by  his  messaigers,  as  it  was 
gen^fdly  understood  to  carry  a  sanction  of  ttie  message  which 
was  to  be  delivered.  We  now  set  out  for  TIascala,  in  pur  accus- 
tomed order  of  march,  attended  by  twenty  principal  inhabi- 
itants  of  Xocotla^  On  arriving  at  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Xalacingo  ^,  where  we  received  intelligence  that  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Tlascai^s  were  in  arms  to  oppose  us,  believing 
us  to  be  in  alliance  with  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Mexi- 
cans, on  account  of  the  number  of  Mexican  subjects  who  at- 
tended our  army.  So  great  was  their  suspicion  on  this  ac- 
count, that  thpy  imprisoned  pur  two  messengers^  for  whpse 
return  yre  waited  two  days  very  impatienUy.     Cprtes  em- 

f)Ioyed  the  time  in  exhorting  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  ido- 
atry  and  to  reconcile  themselves  to  our  holy  church.  At  the 
*  end  of  these  jtwo  days,  ^e  resumed  our  march,  accompanied 
.by  two  of  the  piincipal  people  gf  this  place  whom  Cortes  de- 
manded to  attend  us,  and  we  soon  afterwards  met  our  mes- 
sengers who  ba4  made  their  escape,  either  owing  to  the  ne- 
tgligence  or  connivance  of  their  guards.  These  messengers 
were  in  extreme  terror,  as  the  people  of  TIascala  threatened 

to 

3  In  Clavigero^  II.  51.  Iztstcm^itlan  is  said  to  have  been  the  next  stage 
after  leaving  Xocotla^  and  is  described  as  a  populous  district,  with  a  strong 
city  or  fortress  on  a  high  rock,  defended  by  barbicans  and  ditches.— £; 
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to  destroy  us  and  every  one  who  should  adhere  to  us«  A^  a 
battle  wa;g  therefore  to  be  expected,  the  standard  was  ad<^ 
vanced  to  the  front,  and  Cortes  instructed  the  eavahy  |o 
charge  by  threes  to  the  front,  never  halting  to  give  thrusts 
with  their  lances,  but  urging  on  at  speed  w^th  couched  lanoes 
levelled  at  the  &ces  <>f  the  enemy*  He  directed  thefn  also^ 
whf)n  their  lance  Vras  seized  by  the  enemy,  to  force  it  froiik 
them  by  the  ^orts  of  the  horse,  firmly  grasping  the  butt  uii«< 
der  the  arm.  At  about  two  leagues  mm  the  ia^t  resting^ 
plat;e,  we  6ame  to  a  fortification  bulk  of  dtone  and  lime,  ex^ 
cellently  constructed  for  defence,  and  so  .well  oem^ited  that 
nothing  but  iron  tools  could  make  an  impressk)n  on  it.  We 
halted  for  a  short  time  to  examine  this  work,  whidti  had  beei) 
built  by  the  Tlascalans  to  defend  their  territory  against  the 
incursions  of  their  Mexican  enanies  $  and  on  Ck>rtes  ordering 
us  to  march  on,  saying,  <<  Gentlemen  follow  your  standard 
the  holy  cross,  through  which  we  shall  conquer ;"  we  all  re* 
plied,  ^<  Forward  in  the  name  of  God,  in  whom  is  our  onlgr 
confiden^se.** 

After  passing  ihis  barrier  some  distance,  our  advanced 
guard  descried  about  thirty  of  the  Tlascalan  troops^  who  bad 
be^i  sent  to  observe  us.  Cortes  sent  on  the  cavalry  to  en- 
deavour to  take  some  of  these  men  prisoners,  while  the  in&iH 
try  advanced  at  a  quick  pace  to  suppoit  the  advanced  guard* 
Our  cavalry  immediately  attacked,  but  the  TiasCalans  de* 
fended  then^elves  bravefy  with  their  swords,  wounding  sonie 
6f  the  horses  severely,  on  which  our  people  bad  to  kill  five  of 
them,  but  were  unable  to  make  any  prisoners.  A  body  oi 
three  thousand  warriors  now  salUed  out  upon  us  with  great 
fury  from  an  ambush,  and  b^an  to, discharge  their  arrows  at 
our  cavaliy  \  but  as  our  artillery  and  musquetry  were  now 
ready  to  oear  upon  them,  we  soon  compelled  them  to  give 
way,  though  in  a  regular  manner,  and  fighting  as  tbev  re^^ 
treated,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field  9 
and  one  of  our  men  was  so  severely  wounded  as  to  die  a  few 
days  after.  As  the  day  was  near  a  close,  we  did  not  attempt 
any  pursuit;  but  contmued  our  march,  in  which  we  soon 
descended  firom  the  hiDs  into  a  flat  country,  thickly  set  witli 
farm-houses,  among  fields  of  maize  and  the  Maguay  plant* 
We  halted  for  the  ni^ht  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  wnere  we 
dressed  our  wounds  with  the  grease  (^a  fat  Indian  who.  was 
slain  in  the  skiraiish^  and  though  tibe  natives  had  carri^ 
away  all  :their  provisions,  we  caught  thear  dogs  when  they 

returned 
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returned  at  night  to  tiie  houses,  and  made  a  comfortable  dup» 
per  ol  that  unusual  fare.   Next  day^  after  recdoaistending  our* 
^d'ies  to  God,  we  resumed  our  march  against  the  Tlascallan 
army  |  both-  cavaby  and  infantry  being  duly  instm^caed  hoir 
tjo  act  when  we- came  to  battle )  the  cavahry  to  charge  ri^t 
l^rough,  and  the  infantry  to  preserve  a  firm  array*    We  sooii 
fell  in  with  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  about  6000  men  in 
{wo  bodies,  who  immediately  attacked  us  with  great  spirit, 
dischar^ng  their  arrows,  shouting,  and  sounding  their  mar- 
tial instruments.    Cortes  halted  the  army,  and  sent  three  pri« 
soners  to  demand  a  peaceable  conference,  and  to  assure  them 
we  wished  to  treat  tnem  as  brothers;  ordering  at  the  same 
time  the  notary  Oodoy,  to  witness  this  message  officially.  This 
message  had  no  efiect,  as  they  attacked  us  more  fiercely  than 
before;  on  which  Cones  gave  the  word,  St  Jdgo^  and  on  them. 
We  accordingly  made  a  furious  onset,  slaying  many  with  the 
first  discharges  of  our  artillery,  three  of  theii*  chiefs  faJliiig  oh 
t^is  occasion.     They  now  retreated  to  some  imeven  ^ound, 
where  the  whole  army  of  the  state  of  Tlascala,  40,000  in  num* 
ber,  were  posted  under  cover,  conimanded  by  Xicotencatt,  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  republic.     As  the  cavalry  could  not 
abt  in  this  uneven  ground,  we  were  forced  to  fight  our  way 
through  as  well  as  we  were  able  in  a  compact  column,  assailed 
on  every  side  by  the  enemy,-  who  Witre  exceedingly  expert 
ardiers.     They  were  all  clothed  in  white  and  red;  with  de- 
vices of  the  same  colours^  being  the  uniform  of  ihetr  general, 
^sides  the  multitudes  who  discharged  continual  flights  of 
arrows,  many  of  them  who  were  armed  with  lances  closed 
lipon.  us  while  we  were  embarrassed  by  the  inequality  of  th& 
ground ;  but  as  soon  as  we  got  again  into  the  plain,  we  made 
^  good  use  pf  our  cavalry  and  artillery.     Yet  they  fdugfat  in* 
<$e6s^nt]y  against  us  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  closing  upoo 
Its  all  around,  so  that  we  were  in  the  utmost  daiiger  at  every 
22ep,  but  God  supported  and  assisted  us.     While  closely  en- 
vironed in' this  manner,  a  number  of  their  strongest  warriors, 
ar)ned  with  tremendous  two-handed  swords,  made  a  combined 
^tack  on  Pedro  de  Moron,  an  expert  horsemaq,  who  was 
charging  through  them  accompanied  by  other  three  of  our 
cavalry.     They  seized  his  lance  and  widunded  himself  danger- 
ously, and  one  of  them  cut  throng  the  nock  of  his  hors^ 
whh  a  blow  of  a  two-handed  sword; so  that  he  ieil'down  dead.  • 
We  rescued   Mbi^on  from  the  i^emy  with  the  utmost  diffi^ 
cnlty,  even  cutting  the  girths  and'bringing  (^ this  aAddle,  but 

ten 
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ten^-dToor member  were  wbunded  in  the  attempt,  and'Ibe^ 
lieve  we^b<6a^6lew  ten  of  their  chiefs^  while  fitting  hand  to 
haaiiw  .  Wh^yt  a|  Jetigth  began  to  retire,  taking  with  them  the^ 
bo^y  (^^the  •hors0,  which  they  cut  in  pieces^   and  distributed 
dimugh  .^1'  the  districts  of  Tiascala  as  a  trophy  of  victoryi 
Moron  died  soon  aft^r  of,  his  wounds^  at  least  I  have  no  re- 
inesftbrance  of  seeing  him  afterwards.     After  a  i  severe  and* 
tlosecoafliot  of  above  'an  hour,  during  which  our  artillery 
swept  down  multitudes  cmt  of  the  numerous  and  ci'owded  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  tliey  drew  off  in  .a  regular  manner^  leaving  the 
$eid  to  usiy  Who  were' too  much  fiitigued  tio  pursue^     We  took 
up«  pur  quarters,   therefore,  in  the  nearest  villag^^  :named 
Teouts^nc0^  where  we  £)and. numbers  of  siibterraneous  dwel*^ 
]iii£fsi     This  battle  was  fought  on  the  ^d  September  1519; 
The  lo6s  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  was  very  considerable^ 
eight  of  their  principal  chiefs  being  slain^  but  how  inanji^ 
others  we  know  not,  as  whenever  •  an  Indian  is  wound(^  or. 
skun,  he  is  immediately  carried  off  by  his  companions.     Fi& 
teen  of  thcm^  were  made  prisoners,  of  whom  two  were  chie£i« 
On  oar  side  fifteen  men  were  wounded^  one  only  of  whom 
died.  .  As  soon  as  we  got  clear  of  the  enemy,  we  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  his  merciful  preservation,  and  took  post  in  a  strong  . 
anid '  spacious  temple,  where  we  dressed  our  wounds  with  the 
fat  of  Indknsv     We  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  froni 
the  fowls  and  dogs' which  we  found  in  the  nouses  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  poiited  strong  guards  on  every  side  for  our  security. 
We  continued  qiiiedy  in  the  temple  for  one,  day»  to  repose 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  battle,  occupying  ourselves  in  repairing 
our  eross-^bows,  and  making  narrows.  Next  day  Cbrtes  sent  out 
is^vejA  ofioBr  cavalry  with  two  hundred  in&ntry  and  all  our  alliesJi 
to  scoar  thecpuntry,  which  is  very  flat  and  well  adapted  for  the 
mbv^ementli  of  cavalry,  and  this  detachment  brought  in  twenty 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  women,  without  meeting  with 
any  injury  from  the  enemy,  neither  did  the  Spaniards  do  any 
mischiefs  but  our  allies,  being  very  cruet,  made  great  havoc, 
^nd  came  back  loaded  with  dogs  and  fowls.     Immediately  on 
our  return  ^  Cbrtes  released  all  the  prisoners,  after  giving  theiA 
food,  and  kind  treatment,  desiring  them  to  expostulate  with 
their  companions  on  the  madness  of  resisting  our  arm$»     He 
likewise  released  the  two  chiefs  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
preceding  battle,  with  a  letter  in  token  of  credence,  desir!ng 
them  to  inform-their  countrymen  that  he  only  asked  to  pass 
through  their  country  in  hk  way  to  Mexico.    The$e  chiefe 
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waited  accordingly  on  XcbiefwaU^  whose  aitiqr  wtikfiMMl 
about  two  leagues  from  our  Quarters,  at  a*plao^  caUed  Teiuati 
ctnpacingo^  and  delivered  toe  messoM  of  Cortex  '  To  dija 
the  Hascalan  general  replied,  '*  Tell'uiein  to  go^to  Tbiscah^ 
where  we  sfaalTgiye  them  peace  bj  oflkriBg  their  betfts  and 
blood  to  our  gods,  and  by  feastmjg  oa  their  bo^es."  After 
what  we  had  already  emerienced  of  the  number  and  vabur 
of  the  enemy,  this  horrible  answer  did  bot  aflbrd  lis  much 
consolation  i  but  Cortes  concealed  his  fears,  find  treated  the 
messengers  more  kindly  than  ever,  to  induce  them  to  eacry  a 
fresh  message.  By  inquiry  from  them  he  got  die  folfewiag 
account  of  the  number  of  die  enemy  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
command  ei^oyed  by  its  general  The  army  now  opposed 
to  us  consisted  of  the  troops  or  quotas  of  five  great  cfaie6| 
each  consisting  of  10,000  men.  These  diiefe  were  JSM^t^ 
eatltbe  elder,  father  to  the  general,  Maxicntzin^  CbkAim&ca'^ 
tecle^  Tecapaneca  cacique  oiTopeifaneOj  and  a  cacique  named 
GmajToctnga^.  Thus'  50,000  inen  wer6  now  collected  against 
us  under  the  banner  of  Xicotencatl,  which  was  a  white  bird 
like  an  ostrich  with  its  wings  spread  out  ^«  The  other  divi* 
flsons  had  each  its  distinguishing  banner,  every  cackfue  boaisfc 
ing  these  cognizances  like  our  l^^paaudi  noUes,  acircumstanoe 
we  could  not  credit  when  so  informed  by  ouv  prisoners.  This 
formidable  intjeMgenc^  did  not  tend  to  fess^  the  fears  whidi 
the  terrible  answer  of  Xicotencatl  had  occasioned^-  and  we 
prepared  for  the  expected  battle  of  the  next  day,  by  confes^ 
sing  our  sin^  to  our  reverend  fathers,  who  Vere  ooeiipied  in 
this  holv  office  during  the  whole  ni^t  ?^   '^ 

On  the  5th  of  September,  we  mai'ched  out  with  our*  whole' 
force,  the  wounded  not  pic^pkeS^  having  our  aJouns  flyitq; 
and  guarded  by  foui'.scildiers  appointed  for  that  purposes  The 
erosi£owmen  and  mii^eteeirs  were  ordered  to  fire  alternately^ 

'.  o;    ..i  ......  '    ^1 

.     so. 

4  TnXTIavigero^  n.  31.  33coceiitrati  Maxictti^r  i»  given  ^  the.  naipe 
af  ODt  chief.;  and  only  tkr&e  6ther  lord»  oi- 'great  caciqiies  are  said  to  have 
then  tornft'sway  ki  the  Tlascdkn  republip,  Tk]^^];^  Xolotziia,  and  Citlalpo-* 
catzin.*' '  The  jNerson  named  Chkhim^catecle  by  ^taz^  is  tailed  Chichimeca 
Teuchtll  }?/y.  Clayigero:  But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  dSlSSerences  he^ 
tween  these  authors  respecting  the  other  names' of  the  chielt,  nor  19  k  ho^  ' 
poitant.-^£. 

5  Clavigero,  11.  27.  says  the  grand  standard  of  the  republic  of  Tlascala, 
used  on  this  occasion,  was  a  golden  eagle  tPiUi  expand^  wings.-  £. 

6  According  to  CUvigero^  II.  37.  XicoWncat!,  to  shew  now  littfe  htf  rcf* 
garded  the  Spanisurdsy  «ent  them  300  turke)'s  and  two  hun^^4  baskets  pi 

tamaUii  to  recruit  their  strength  before  the  approaching  faattle.--£« 


«   - 


so  iSmt earner  of rthem. lywht be lAmys  lo^cfed : . The  soIcUer 8    , 
CBOgryiBg  swatdA  and  bocklef &>  ;«ere  directed.to  use  their  points 
on)jr,i  throsdiigk  hone  thjpQugb  the.  bodies  of  the  enemy»  by 
which  they  weve  lessr^xpoeed  to  missile  weapons  j  and  the. 
cavalry  worn  <nrde0ed  to«  ^aige  at  half  speedy  levelling  tbqir 
laaoes  at  the  eye»4>f  .the  ^nemy,  and  charging  clear  thrpugh    ; 
without  iialting'l3»i|Bake  thrusts.  .  We  had  hardly  marched 
half  a  quarter  oCa  kegiiBf  when  .we  observed  the  whole  army 
of  the^enemgry  covmiig  the  .plain  on  every  side  a^  &r  as  the  '  .\ 
eye  oould  rensbi  eacb^sepa^ite  body  displaying  its  paiticular 
device  ov  itaadardy*  aad  all'  advancing  to  the  sound  of  niar-    \ 
tiai  mnsio*^  A  greatdealmjght.be  said  of  this  tr^mead^us 
and  lov^fdoiibmil  battlefiiii  which  four,  hundred  of  us  were 
oppDHif  t^  pfodigiouA  .hostS)  whidi  surrounded  us  on  eyc^ry 
sidev  fiUili^  idlithe  plains  to  the  extent  of  two  leagues.   Their   ^ 
first  cUschaiqges  of  arrows,  stones^,  an^  double-headed  darts 
covered  the  whole,  ground  which  we  occupied,  dud  they  ad^ 
vanced  condnuaHy  till  ck)sed  upon  .us  all  around,  attackihg  . 
us  with  the  utmost  resolution  with  lances  .and  two-handed 
swords,  encouraging  each  other  by.Gontinqal  shouts.    Our   . 
arty]iery,tBittsketry,aodcro^bowapiied  them  with  incessant 
disdieiKesy.  aodinaide prodimous.  havoc  ^ among  tlie  crowded 
massed  of  the  enei|iy,  and  the  horaie  thmists  ot  our  infantry 
with  their  swonls,  prerenied.themfrom  closing  Up  so  near  as 
they  had  donein  the  focmer  battle.  .  Yet  with  all  our  efforts,  v 
oucbattalion  was  atome  time  completely  broken  into  aiid  se- 
parated^-ahcLs^  t^e  exertions  of  our  general  was  for  some 
time  unable  to  get  us  again  into  c»rder  i  at  length,,  howe^^r^ 
by  the  c|ifigMt  use. or  our  swords,  we  forced  ll\em  from 
amoUiUs,. and  were  able,  again  to. dose. our  ranksw     During^ 
the  whole  battle  lOur  ,c;avali;y  produced  admirable  effects,  by 
inpessant  charges  through. the  thickest  of  the. enemy.     Wc  in 
some  measure  owed  our  safety,. under  God,  to  the^iinwiddy 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  so  tliat  some  of  the  divi^ons  could 
neiper  get  up  to  the  attack.     One  of  the  grand  divisions,  com- 
posed of  the  warrtovs^epandant  on  Gttaxocing^^  was  piravent* 
ed  from  taking  itoy  share  in  the  battle  by  Cbkhemecaieek  ^9 
their  oomnMUDider,  who  had  been  provoked  by  som<&  insulting 
language  by  Xicotencatl  respecting  his  conduct  in  the. pre- 
ceding 

.  .:        •    '    •  \ 
7  $^aUed  the  son  of  Chichimeca  Teuc^li  by  CUvigera ;  periiaps  Bis  nsme 
was  Guaxociiu;o,  and  Diaz,  after  a  long  interval  of  time^  transpooed  the 
names  of  the  lather  and  son.— £. 
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eiddittg  ehgagemeot,  of  whieb  eirouBstmiioe  vereGmed^infoiw 
inatian  afterwards.  The  circumttence  of  tkeserdtYisioiw  not 
joining  in  the  battle,  sktekaied  the  ardour  of  tiie  rest^ .  more 
espiecially  af^er  tbey  had  experienced  the.  ternbler  efieets  of 
oiir  Xravdi^y,  artillery^  and  other  offensive  weapons  r  uid  one 
of  their  greatest  cluefs  being  killed^  tbey  at  lengths  drew  off 
frcHidt  the  %ht,  and  were  pursued  to  a  fihort  distance  by  bar 
oavahry*  In  this  great  battle,  <  one  only  of  our  .soldiera  was 
kiUiedy  but  seventy  men  and  all  our  hones  were  woudded^  i 
bad  twO'  wound%  one  hy  an  armw  and  the;  other  by  a  atone^ 
but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  make  me  un&t>fbr  dn^y.  Tbos 
igain  masters  of  the  fields  we  ^giave  thanks  to.  God  for  his 
mercifiil  preservation,  and  returned  to  our  former  post,  first 
burying  our  dead  companion  in  one  of  the  subterraneous 
houses,  ^hich  was  iilied  up  and  levelled^  tbatcius.  body  might 
not  be  discovered  by  tlie  enemy.  We  passed  the  ensmo^ 
night  in  a  most  comiortlces  situation,  not  betog;aUe  topro*^ 
cure  even  oil  and  salt^  and/<^posed  to  excessive  eold  wiaids' 
from  the  shbwy  mountains. 

Gortes  sent  a fresti  message  by  thtee  of>  our-  ptistoarslmd 
those  who  had  carried  liis  &«riner  jnessoge,  'denaiidMig  a- free 
passage  to  Meoiico,  aad  thi^eatening  to  desitoy  the  whole 
dountry  in  case  ofmfusal*  :On  their  arrival  at  Tiascala,  they 
found  the  chiefs  much>ca«t  down  -at  ilieir  reseated  losses,  yet 
unwilling  to.  listen  to  oupl proposals*  Tbey  sent  ibr  tfaciir 
priests  smd  wizss'ds,  whotpretendsd  ta<foretel  futuce  etcnts 
by  basting  lots,  desiring  them  to  say  ifithe.  Spaniards  were 
vincible^  and  what  were  the  best  means  >  of  conqeering  ws; 
likewise  demanding  whether  we  were  men  or  supmeo?  beings, 
and  what  was  ti»c<»  food.  >iThe  wizards  anav^'ered^  that  we 
were  meii  libsitheniselmes^  subsisting  upon  ordinary  fbod,  but 
did  Hot  devdur  tbe^heasts^of  our  enepxies^  as  had  been  report-^ 
ed;  aili^kigtbe^kfaough&rancibteby  day ,.¥re  might  be  con-i 
quered'ai'higbt, 'SfiiweideiiVed  all  our  powerfvom  the  infkbi- 
ente'of  the  sun*.  ».  Giving  dredit  to  this  response^  Xicotencad 
tmaskved  ordlers  to  make  anr immediate  Mtack  on  'our  quarters 
dtuong^theniglit;  He  marched  accordingly  with  ten  thou^ 
iBstid' warrior)!^  and/made  a  inight  attack  on, our  post  in  three 
pkces  at  once:  But  our  outposts  kept  too  good  guard  to  be 
taken  by  surprise,  and  we  were  under  arms  in  a  moment  to 
deceive  them.  They  met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  tbey 
were  soort  forfied  td  turn  their  backs  $  and  as  it  was  cfear 
!tn6onlight,*our  ca\tilry  pursued  thcni  with' great  effect,  so'  that 
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they  returnodto  their  camp  bearfHy  repenting  of  their  night 
attack ;  jnsomudi  that  ittvmt  reported  they  eaoriiiced  two  of 
their  priests  ibr  deceiritig  tliem  to  their  hurt,  in  tliis  action 
one  oD]y  of  our  allies  was  killed,  and  two  l^aniasda  wound- 
ed i  but  qur  situation  wvs  far  from  consolatory*  fiesides  be* 
ing  dreadfully  hvatd  harassed  by  tatigue,  we  had  lost  fifb^five. 
of  our  soldiers  irom  wounds,  sickness,  and  severity  of  the  w«a* 
ther,  and  several  were  sick.  Our  general  and  Father  Oimedo 
were  both  ill  of  fevers :  And  we  begaur  to  think  it?  would  be 
impossible  ibr: us  to  leaeh  Mexico, rafter  the  detersnined  re* 
sistance  nve  had  experi^iced  irom  the  Tlascaians.  . 
,  In  this  extremity  several  of  the  officm^and  soldiers,  among 
whom  I  wascme,  waited  on  Cortes,  and  advised  him  to  release 
his  prisoners  and  to  make  a  fresh  i^er  of  friendship  vidi  the 
Tlascaians  through thei»epeop]e.  He,.wfaoacledonailocoaBioni 
Uke  a  good  captain,  never  foiling  to  consult  with  us  on-  afiiursnf 
importance,  agreed  with  our  present  advice,'  and  gave  ordess: 
accordingly.  Donna  Marina,  whose  noble  spirit  and  exceU 
lent  judgment  supported  her  on  alt  occasions  pf  danger,  was 
now  of  most  essential  service  ta  us,  as.  indeed  she  often  >w0s  ; 
as  she  explaaned  in  the  most-feneible  terms*  to  these  messen* 
gers,  that  if  thdr  countrymen  did  iiet  immediately  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with .  us,  that  we  were  resolved  tp  maoroh 
against  their  capital,  and  would,  ttttarfy  destroy  it  and  dieir 
whole  nation.  Qur  messengers  accordingly  went  to  Tlascala, 
where  they  waited  on  the  otoefs  of  the  republK;,.  the  principal 
messenger  bearing  our  letter  in  one  hand,  as  a  tokoi  of 
peace,  and  a  dart  in  the  otheras  a  signal  of  war^  as  if  giving 
them  their  choice  of  either.  Having  delivered  our  resolute 
messiage,  it  pleased  God  to  incline  the  hearts  oi' these  Tlas«> 
calan  rulers  to  enter  into  terms  of  aoeommpdation  with  as. 
The  two  prindpal  chiefs,  named  Maxicatzin  and  Xicotencatl 
the>  elder  ^^.immediately  summoned  the  other  cbiefii*  of  the 
republic  to  council^  together  with  the  caeique  €£  Gunxoeingo 
the  ally  of  tber^mblic,  to  whom  they  represented  that  .all  the 
attacks  which  they  had  made  against  us  had  been  incffectua}^ 
yet  exceedingly  destructive'  to  them }  that  the  strangers  y^ace 
hostile  to  dieir  inveterate  enemies  the  Mexicans,  who  had 
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been  continually  at  war  agpingt  theiif  vepnbVe  fer  upwards  erf 
an  hundred  years,  and  had  so  hemmed  tbbm  ih  as  to  deprive 
tiiem  of  procuring  cotton  or  salt ;  end  therefore  thtft  it  would 
be  higlily  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the- republic  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  these  strangers  against  their  common 
enemies,  and  to  ofl&r  us  the  daughters  of  their  principal 
femilies  for  wives,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the 
alliance  between  us.  This  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  the  council,  and  notice  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
general  of  this  determination,  with  orders  t&  cease  from 
hostilities.  Xicotencatl  wa6  much  offended  at  this  order,  and 
insisted  on  making  another  noctarnal  attack  on  our  quarters* 
On  learning  this  determination  of  their  genera),  the  council 
of  Tlascala  sent  ord«*s  to  supersede  him  in  thecommand,  but 
the  captains  and  warriors  of  the  army  refused  obedil^nce  to 
this  onler,  and  even  prevent^  four  of  die  principal  chiefs  of 
the  repubhc  from  waiting  upon  us  with  an  invitation  to  come 
to  their  city. 

After  waiting  two  days  for  the  result  of  our  message  With« 
out  receiving  any  return,  we  proposed  tb  marcbto  Zum- 
pacingo,  tlie  chiief  towih  bf  tbediitriot  m  which  We  theil  were, 
the  pyinoipal  people  of  whidi  had  be^n  summoni^d  to' attend 
at  oar  quarters,  but  had  neglected  our  message*  ^  We  ac^ 
eonlingly  began  our  maridh  ibr  that  place  earty  of  a  morning, 
having  Cortes^  at  our  head,  wbo  was  not  quite  reoov^ed  from 
kis  late  iUness.  The  morning  was  so  ^es^iveiy  cold,  that 
two  of  om*  hctfsea  became  «o  exceedingly  iB  that  we^pect^ 
them  to  have  dicd^  and  we  were  all  tike  to  perish  from  the 
efiects  of  the  piereing  winds  of  the  Sierta  Nevada^  or  Snowy 
Mountains*  This  occasioned  us  to  accelerate  our  mar^h  t6 
bring  us  into  heat,  and  we  atrited  Bi  Zdmpadngo  before 
day^breaki  but  the  inhabitants,  immediately  on  getting  no- 
tice of  oar  ajr^roaeh,  fl^  precipitately  from  their  houses,  ei- 
claiming  liiat  the  t^kiwete  coming  to  kill  them.  W^  halt- 
ed ill  a  plade  surrounded  With  walk  till  day,  when  some 
prkslt  and  old  men  came  tous  from  the  temples,  making  an 
spalfigy  for  neglecting  to  obby  our  sumihons,  as  they  had 
beeii  prevented  by  the  threbt^  of  thneir  general  Xicdtencotl* 
Cortes  ordered  them  to  send  u^  an  immediate  supply  of  pro- 
visions, with  which  they  complied,  and  then  sent  them  with 
a  n^essage  t<^  Tlascala^  commanding  the  chiefs  of  the'repubtic 
to  attend  hiM  at  this  pla^e  to  establish  a  peace,  as;  we  wei'e 
£{tiJl  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  ih  consequence  of  our 
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fpirni^F  xne^^f^.  The.In4ia))9  o€  the  country  be^n  to  en- 
te|:tain  a  fayourat^le  opinion  of  us,  and  orders  were  given  by 
the  Tlas^aV^n.  s^ate  tha^  the  people  in  our  neighbourhood 
should  jsupply  us  plentifully  with  provisions. 

At  this  time  some  of  the  ^Idiers  resumed  their  mutinous  c6m- 
plaints^.  particularly  those  who  had  good  houses  and  plantations 
in  Cuba,  who  murmured  at  the  hardships  they  had  undergone 
and  the  manifold  dangers  with  w^icb  we  were  &uri*ounded;. 
Seven  of  their  riqgl^aders  now  waited  on  Cortes,  having  a 
^okesmari  at  their  head,  lyho  addressied  the  general  in  a  atu^- 
died  oration^,  ^epr^enting,  "  That  above  fifty-five  of  ouv 
conipanions  hod  already  perished  during  the  expedition, 
and.  we  \yere  i)ow  igqorant  of.  the  situation  of  those  we  had 
l^ft  at  Villa  Bica*  That  we  were  so  surrounded  by  enemies^ 
it  was  Ijiardly  possible  to  escape  from  being  sacrificed  to  the 
idols  qf  the  barbarians,  if  we  per^i^ted  in  our  present  hope*' 
less  enterprize*  Our  siUmtipns  they  saiil,  was  worse  than 
beasts  of  burden,  who  had  food  and  rest  when  forced  to  la** 
boujr,  while  we  were  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  could  nei- 
ther procure  sleep  or  provJsiop$.  As  therefore  the  country 
now  seemecl,  peaceabV^  ..an(l  ,the  enemy  had  withdrawn,  the 
present  opportunity  ought., to  be  taken  for  returning  imme^ 
diately  to  Villa  Rica,  on  pvrppi^e  to  construct  a  vessel  tq^send 
for  reinforcements  from  Cubsv;  adding,  that  they  lamented 
the  destruction  of  our  shipping,  a  rash  and  imprudent  step, 
.which  could  not  be  paralleled  in  history."  Cortes  answered 
theni  with  great  mikluess:  <'  That  he  was  satisfied  no  sol- 
diers e^er  exhibited  more  val<;>ur  than  we,  apd  that  by  perse- 
yerance  alone  could  wc  hope,  to  preserve  our  lires  amidst  thci^e 

Sre^t. perils  which  God  hitherto,  delivered  us  from,  and  that 
e  l^pp^  for  a  coQtinpance  of  the  san>e  meroy.  He  appeal- 
ed to  theni  to  say  if  he.Iuid  ever  s^i^r^nk  from  sharing  in  all 
thei^  d^nper^ ;  whiph  indeed  he  m^ght  well  do^  as  hp  never 
jpared  hin^lf  on  any  occasion.  As  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ship^,  it  was  done  advisably,  and  for  most  substantial 
reasons  1  and  as  the  most  illustrious  of  qur  countrymen  had 
never  ventured  on  so  bold  a  measure,  it  was  better  to  look 
forward  with  trust  in  God,  than  to  repine  at  what  could  not 
now  be  remedied.  That  although  the  natives  we  had  left  be- 
hind were  aX  pre^nt  friendly,  all  would  assuredly  rise  against 
us  the  moment,  we  began  to  retreat;  and  if  our  situation 
were  now  bad,  it  would  then  be  desperate.  We  were  now 
in  a  pleQtiful  country .;  and  as  for  our  Wes  hj  death  and 
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fiitigue,  siich  tirfts  the  forturi^  of  wi^,  >tld  we  had  iiot  come 
to  this  country  to  enjoy  sports  and  pastrnies.  I  desire 
therefore  of  yt>u,  who  are  all  genttelnen,  thftt  yott  no  longer 
think  of  riBtreat,  but  that  you  henceforwards  shew  an  example 
to  the  rest,  by  doing  your  duty  like  brave  soldfers,  which 
I  have  always  found  you  hiAerto/'  They  stffl- continued 
to  urge  the  danger  of  jiersistirtg  in  the  niarch  to  Mexico ; 
but  Cortes  cut  them  short,  saying.  That  it  was  belter  to  die 
at  once  than  live  dishonoured:  And  being  st^ported  by  eH 
his  friends,  the  malcontents  were  obliged  to  stifle  theii"  oissa* 
tisfection,  as  we  all  exclaimed  that  nothing  mere  shoukl  he 
said  on  the  shbgect. 

Our  deputation  from  Zumpacingo  to  Tlascala  was  at  length 
successful ;  OS  after  four  repeated  messages  from  the  chiefs  of 
th^  republic,  theit  general  Xicotehcatl  was  obliged'  to  ceas6 
hostilities.  Accordingly  forty  Indians  were  sent  by  him  to 
our  quarters  with  a  present  of  fowls,  bread,  and  frait.  Th^y 
also  brought  four  old  women  in  tattered  clothes,  some  incense, 
and  a  quantity  of  parrots  feathers.  After  offering  incense  to 
Cortes,  one  of  the  messengers  addressed  him  as  follows? 
**  Our  general  sends  these  things  to  you.  If  ye  are  "tenies^ 
as  is  reported,  and  desire  human  victims,  take  the  hearts  add 
blood  of  theste  women  as  food :  We  have  not  sacrificed  them 
to  you,  as  you  have  not  hitherttj  made  known  your  pleasure. 
If  ye  are  men,  we  offer  you  fowls,  bread,  and  fruit ;  if  be* 
nignant  tetilesi  who  do  not  desire  human  sacHfices,  here  are 
incense  and  parrots  feathers."  Cortes  replied,  That  we  were 
men  like  themselves,  and  never  put  any  one  to  death  except 
in  our  own  defence  t  That  he  had  repeatedly  required  them  to 
make  peace  with  us,  which  offer  he  now  renewed,  advising 
them  no  longer  to  continue  their  mad  resistance,  which  must 
end  in  their  own  ruin  and  the  destruction  of  their  country : 
That  our  only  object  in  comingamong  them,  was  to  manifest  the 
truths  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  put  an  end  to  human  sa- 
crifices, by  command  from  God  and  our  emperor.  These 
men  w^re  spiesj  who  had  been  sent  by  Xicotenca^  to  gain 
information  of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  our  quarters  ; 
tad  we  were  inforrtied  of  this  by  our  Chempoallan  allies,  who 
had  learnt  from  the  people  of  Ziimpa^ngo  that  Xicotencatl 
intended  to  attack  us.  On  this  information,  Cortes  seized 
four  of  the  messengei*s,  whom  he  forced  by  threats  to  con- 
fess, that  their  general  only  ivaittd  for  their  report  to  attack 
lis  that  night  in  our  quarters.     He  then  caused  seventeen  of 
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o£  some  .and  tbe; thumbs ;of  others,  sBil  sent,  th^rn  back  in 
that  !0o|i(jy^.Q{i  to  .:^icot^^c»tl  with/  a  niessage,  that  he  would 
wnit  hi^  atl^k  for  two  My*9  f^i^V  which^  if  he  bea,r<l  nothing 
ffiVther.  fro0|.  him,  be,  would  TDarf^h  ^ith  his  Sp^niard^  .tp 
f^eckbim  in  bk  pQst«  Op  the  rely^n  of  his  ^ies  in  a  piutir 
latad  dt^t^y  XiqcH^in^ati,,  who  was  prepared  to  marcl)  ag^iins^ 
uS|,]oi^t  a^llbis  h^i«tgbtine$$  and  r^spiution,  and  we  were  inT 
formed  (hat  th^.  c^i^f  with  whom  he  had  quarrell^,  now 
quit|;e(J  thQ<.^ri9jf.with  his  divisipp. 

.Tb^^  Qpprpacjtk  qf  ^numerojia  trjaip  of  Ipdi^ins  by  the  road 
from  Tlii^cala  was  appoupeed  by  ope  of  oi|r  i^^idets,  fron> 
n^biph  we  {dicpnoeiv^  hppe$  pf  ^n.  e|nb9ssy  of  p^$ice,  which 
it,  aqta^Uy^  Wfts,  Corj^  orderfKl  m  ^1  impiediatcly  under 
amk^  ami  on  jtbe  arriv^  of  the  embassy ,  fpur  old  men  adt 
vanced  to  Qur.  gen^ralf  apd  after  ipakij^ig  tki^ee  several  reve^; 
rentes,  tPMi^hing  the  g^i:oupd  with  their  hands  and  kissing 
then),  they  peered  ipcensei  apd  i^aid  :  That  they  wet'ie  sent 
by  the  chiefs  pf .  llas^^l^  to  ppt  themselves  lienpeforwards 
linder  pjir  pri^te?tion»  and.  declared  that  they  wpukl  on  nq 
account  b^yejP^de  war  uppp  ps^  iC  they  h^d  pot  believed  we 
werje  allies  of  Moptezuma,  tbeir  ^ciept  and  ipyeterfite  cner 
ipy.  They  asj^ured  him  that  the  firj§t  attAQk  had  bepn  mad^ 
Vippp  ps  by  the  Q^omies  without  their  japprpbatiop,  .whp  be? 
lievedthey  might  e^ily  have  brppght  o\ir  spiall  nppiber  as 
prisoner^  to  thejr  Iprds  of  Tlascftla.  Th^y  ponpluded  by  so- 
liciting pardplit  for  what  bad  passed,  assuring  ps  that  their 
general  and. the  otlxer  chiefs  of  Tlasc^Ia  wppld  jsoon  waij  up? 
pp  us.  to  conclpde  a  durable  peajce.  Cortes  ip  his  answer, 
a99ua)ed  a  severe  pountenance,  reproaching  thep  for  the  yio^ 
lence  they  bad  beep  guilty,  off  yet^  in  consideration  of  their 
r^eptipce)  hp  a,ccepted  their  presents,  ^nd  was  willing  to  r,er 
cei9?^  thepx  to  fayopr,  as  he  wished  for  peace  j.  but  desiri:^ 
th^m  to.  inform  thejr  chiefs,  if  they  delayed  waiting  uppp 
bim«  he  would  cpptipue  his  hostilities  till  he  had  ruipecl  theiar 
whole  country.  ThiS  fou;r  ^pibassador.^  returned  with  ibis 
message  to  >lheir  .employers,  leaving  their  attend^ts  with 
the  provisions  in  opjr  ^urters.  We  now  began  to  jcptertaip 
hopes  of  their  sincerity,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  as  we  were 
heartily  tiriBd  of  the  severe  and  hopeless  war .  in  which  we 
had  besen  ^o  .lopg  engagejd.   . 

The  new5  of  .the  great  victories  wl»ch  we  had  gained  over 
the  TJascalans^on  spread  oyer  the  whol^  pountry,  and  came 
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to  the  knowledge  of  Mcmtezmna,  who  sent  fii^e  pnncirr  ? 
noUes  of  his  court  to  congratulate  us-on  our  success.  IkeA^i 
men  brought  a  {M?esent  of  various  articles  of  gold,  to  the  va*-^ 
lue  of  1000  crowns,  with  twenty  loads  of  ridi  mantles,  and 
a  message,  decliu*inff  his  desire  to  become  a  vassal  of  our 
sovereign,  to  whom  lie  was  williiig  to  pay  an  yearly  tribute* 
He  added  a  wish  to  see  our  genaral  in  Mexico,  but,  owing 
fo  the  poverty  of  the  country  aiHl  the  badness  iX  the  roads, 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  to  deprive  himself  of  that 
great  pleasure.  Cortes  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  and  his  satisfaction  at  the  olR^  of  their  soVere^  to 
become  tributary  to  our  emperor ;  but  requested  the  Mexi- 
can ambassadors  to  remain  with  him  till  he  had  concluded  bis 
iarrangements  with  the  Hascalans^  after  which  he  would  give 
them  a  definitive  answer  to  the  message  of  Monteauma* 
While  conversing  with  the  Mexic^i  ambassadors,  Xieoten* 
catl,  with  fifty  of  his  principal  warriors  all  in  unform  habits 
of  white  and  ried,  came  to  wait  upon  Cortes  with  great  re- 
spect, who  received  them  very  courteously,  causing  the  Tlas^ 
calan  general  to  sit  down  beside  him.  Xiootenca^lth^i  said^ 
That  he  came  in  the  name  of  his  father  and  the  other  dn^ 
of  the  Tlascalan  nation,  to  solicit  peace  and  friendship,  to 
submit  themselves  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  ask  pardon  for 
having  taken  up  arms  against  us,  which  had  proceeded  from 
their  dread  of  the  machinations  of  Montezuma,  who  was  al- 
ways desirous  of  reducing  their  nation  to  slavery.  Their 
country,  he  said,  was  very  poor,  as  it  possessed  neithier  gdd, 
jeweb,  cotton,  nor  salt ;  the  two  latter  they  were '  prevented 
from  obtaining  by  Montezuma,  who  had  also  deprivicd  them 
of  all  the  gold  their  fathers  had  collected.  Tlidr  poverty, 
therefore,  must  plead  their  excuse,  for  not  bringing  sati^ao- 
tory  presents.  He  made  many  other  complaints  against  the 
oppressions  of  Montezuma,  and  concluded  by  earnestly  soli«* 
citing  our  friendship  and  alliance.  Xicotcncaftl  was  strong 
ipade,  tall,  and  well  proportioned,  having  a  broad  and  some- 
n^at  wrinkled  fiice,  and  grave  aspect,  appearkig  to  be  about 
thirty-five  years  ()1d.  Cortes  treated  him  with  eveiry  mark  of 
i:;espect,  and  expressed  his  high  satis&ction  that  so  brave  and 
respectable  a  nation  should  become  oiir  allies,  and  sutgects  to 
our  sovereign  $  but-  warned  th^rn  seriously  to  beware  of  re- 
peating the  offences  they  had  been  guilty  of  towards  us,  lest 
tt  shoiud  occasion  an  exemplary  pimishmeiit*  The  Tlasca- 
lan chief  praim$@d  the  utmost  ikIeMty  Imd  obedience,  andin- 
.^:   ,  s  vited 


{ 
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i>id  us  to  come  to  their  city';  wfaitb  Cortes  promised  to  do 
^    ^on.as  he  had  ccmcliidea  his  buftiness  with  the  Mexican 
'  vambassadorsi  and  Xicoteneatl  took  his  leave*     ' 
»  ^     The  ambassadors  of  Monte^ama  endeavoured  to  impress 
1^^^  Cortes  with  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Tlascalans ;  as- 
'^^%{g|dng  >tbat  their  {professions  of  peace  and  friendship  were 
only  meant  to  betray  us,  as  they  woukl  certainly  murder  us 
while  m  their  city.     To  these  rqiresentations  Cortes  answer- 
ed that  be  wasTesolved  to  go  to  Tlascala,  that  he  might  as- 
certain the  sincerity  of  their  professions ;  and  that  any  such 
attempt  as  the  Meiucans  surmised  would  only  bring  on  i48 
>own  condign  ponishment.     The  ambassadors  then  requested 
>Cortes.,to>  delay  his  march  for  six  days,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive  fredi  instructions  from  their  sovereign,  to  which  he  ac« 
ceded  for  two  reasons,  because  of  the  "state  of  his  own  health; 
and  diat  the  observations  of  the  ambassadors  seemed  to  re- 
quire serious .  consideration.     He  now  s^it  a  messenger  to 
Juan  Escalente  at  Villa  Rica,  informing  him  of  ail  that  had 
happened,  and  requiring  him  to  send  some  vessels  c^  sacra- 
jn^ital>  wine,  and  some  consecrated  bread,  all  that  we  had 
brought  with  us  having  been  used.     We  at  this  time  got  the 
people  of  Zumpacingo  to  purify  and  white  wash  one  of  their 
temples,  in  which  we  erected  a  lofty  cross.    Our  new  friends 
the  Tlascalans  supplied  us  amply  with  provisions,  particularly 
fowls  and  tunas^  or  Indian  figs;  and  repeatedly  invited  us  to  . 
liieit  capital,  but  with  this  last  we  could  not  immediately 
comply^  owing  to  the  eng.«igement  with  the  Mexican  ambas^ 
sadors.    ^At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  as  agreed  upon,  six 
nobles  arrived  from  Montezuma,  with  a  present  of  gokl  to 
the  value  of  SOOO  crowds,  and  v200  rich  mantles ;  with  a 
complimentary  message,  desiring  tis  on  no  account  to  trust 
die  llascalans  or  to  go  to  their  capital.     Coites  returned 
thanks  for  the  present,  and  the  warning  respecting  die  TlaAi- 
calans,  whom'  belaid  he  would^  severely  punish  if  they  at» 
tempted  any  treachery :  and  as  he  was  just  informed  of  tluif 
approach  of  the  chiets  of  Tlascala,  be  requested  the  M^«» 
can  ambassadors  to  watt  three  days  for  his  final  answer* 
.   The  ancient' chiefs  of  Tlascala  now<  arrived  at  our  quarters^ 
home  in  litters  or.  hammocks,  and  attended  by  a  large  train 
of  followers.     These  were  Maxicatzin,  Xicoteneatl  meelder^ 
whd  was  blind^  Ouaxootnga,  Chichimecatecle,  and  Tecap»* 
>    neoB  the  allied  cacique  of  Topeyanco.     After  saluting  Cortes 
with.great:  respect,  the  old  Uind  chief  Xiootenoitl  addreflsed 
voi:.  IV.  M  iim 


fiim  to  iHe  fbllc^wing  «ffect.i  *^  -W^  haire  often  sent  to  request 
inudon  for  out;  hostilities)  wl\ich  we^re  oausj^  by  our  suspi-^ 
eions  that  you  w^d  in  alUfm^e  .wi^  o^i*  enemy-  Ikfoxitezunia* 
Had  we  .known  7^0  and  what  you  were^  we  would  have 
gone  down  to  the  coa$t  to. invite. you  from  yoor.ships,  and 
would  have  swtept.  the  roads  clean  before  you.     All  we  can 
now  do  is  to  invite  you*  to  our  city,  where  we  shall  serve  you 
4&  every  thing  within  our  power  f.  and  we  be^  you  may  not 
Jisten  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Mexicans,  who  are 
our  enemies,  and  are  influenced  by  malice  against  us.'^     Cor« 
tes  returned  thanks  for  their  courtesy,  saying  that  be  would 
liave  visited  them  are  oow^  but  wanted  men  to  draw  his  can^ 
aonf*     On  learning  this,  five  hundred  of  Uie  natives  were  a»- 
fiecnbled  for  this  service  in  less  than  hdif  an  boar,  and  Cortes 
pt!dinised  to  visit  their  capital  next  day.     We  accordingly 
•hegaa  imr  march  early,  next  morning,  the  Mexican  ai)abasHi<- 
«k)rs  accompanying  u$  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  and  keeping 
Always  near  his  person  that  ttiey  might  not  be  insulted  by 
their  Tlascalan  enemies.     From  this  time  the  natives  always 
gave  Cortes  the  name  of  Malintzin,  signifying  the  lord  or 
•G^tain  of  Marina,  because  slie  always  interpreted  for  him  in 
ibeir  langoagek     We  entered  the  city  of  Tlascala  on  the  2^ 
^September  1519,  thirty-four  days  after  our  arrival  in  die  ter- 
Tiiories  of  the  r^ublic.     As  soon  as  we  began  our  marcfa^ 
4he  duels  went  before  to  provide  quarters  for  us ;  and  oft 
our  approach  to  the  city,  they  came  out  to  meet  us,  accom*' 
{mnied  by  their  daughters  and  other  female  relations :  each 
tribe  sq>arately»  as  this  nation  consisted   of  four  distinct 
^tribeS)  besides  that  which  was  governed  by  the  cacique  of 
Top^anco.     These  tribes  were  distinguished  from  each  o«- 
ther  by  different  uniforms,  pf  cfoth  made  of  nequen^  as  oot^ 
ton  did  not  grow  in  their  country.     The  priests  came  like*- 
^se  to  meet  us,  in  long  loose  white  garments,  having  their 
long  hair  all  clotted  with  blood  proceeding  from  recent  cuts  ia 
the  ears^  and  having  remarkably  long  nails  on  their  fingers  ^ 
4liey  carried  pots  of  incense^  with  which  they  fumigat^  U8« 
On  our  arrival,  the  chiefs  sahited  Cdrtes  with  much  respect^ 
and  the  {people  crowded  to  see  us  in  such  numbers  that  we 
opuld  hardly  make  our  way  through  the  Greets,  presenting 
Clortes  and  the  cavalry  with  garlands  of  beautiful  and  sweet 
smdling  flowers. 

'  We  at  length  arrived  at  some  large  enclosed  courts^  in  the 
upariEtieiits  around  which  our  lodgings  wetie  appointed^ 
..>..4  -  ^  '  whea 
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wfacnr  the  two  principal  chiefi  took'  Cortes  by  the  hand  itad 
conducted  bim  into  the  apartment  which  was  destined  for  Im 
use.     Every  one  of  our  soldiers  were  provided  with  a  mat 
and  bed'dothes  made  ofnequen  cloth.     Our  allies  were  lod^ 
ed  close  by  i||,  and  the  Mexican  ambassadors  were  accooh 
modatedy  by  desire  of  Cortes,   in  the  apartment  next  his 
own.    Though  we  had  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  Tiasn 
calansy  Cortes  used  the  most  rigid  military  precautions  for 
our  safety ;  which,  being  observed  by  the  chiefSf  they  com* 
plained  of  as  indicating  suspicion  of  their  sincerity  |  but  Cortea 
assured  them  this  was  the  uniform  custom  of  our  countiy, 
and  that  he  had  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  their  trudL 
As  soon  as  an  altar  could  be  got  ready,  Cortes  ordered  Juan 
Diaz  to  celebrate  the  mass,  as  Olmeda  was  ill  of  a  fever. 
Many  of  the  native  chiefs  were  present  on  this  occasioii« 
whom  Cortes  took  along  with  him  after  the  service  into  bia 
own  apartment,  attended  by  those  soldiers  who  usually  ac- 
companied him.    The  elder  Xicotencatl  then  offered  a  pre^ 
sent,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  gold  and  some  pieces 
of  cloth,  not  worth  twenty  crowns  altogether,  and  expressed 
his  fear  that  he  might  despise  so  paltry  a  present,  which  hQ 
excused  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  nation,  occasioned 
by  the  extortions  of  Montezuma,  from  whom  they  were  for«« 
ced  to  purchase  peace  at  the  expence  of  every  thing  valuable 
belonging  to  them.    Cortes  assured  them  that  he  valued  their 
gif);,  small  as  it  was,  more  than  he  would  a  house  full  of  gold 
from  others,  as  it  was  a  testimony  of  their  friendship*  which 
he  greatly  valued.     Xicotencatl  then  proposed  that  a  strict  al- 
liance should  be  formed  between  the  two  nations,  and  that 
our  chiefs  should  accept  their  daughters  in  marriage,  ofier« 
ing  his  own  to  Cortes,  who  thanked  him  for  these  m^rks  of 
friendship*     The  chiefs  remained  with  Cortes  a  whole  day^ 
and  as  Xicotencatl  was  blind,  Cortes  permitted  him  to  exa»> 
mine  his  head,  face,  and  beard  with  his  hands,  which  be  did 
with  much  attention. 

Next  day  the  chiefs  brought  five  dau^ters  of  tb^r  prin«> 
cipal  caciques,  who  were  much  handsomer  than  the  pthet 
women  of  the  country,  each  attended  by  a  female  slave*  Ojql 
this  occasion  Xicotencatl  presented  his  own  daughter  to  Cor-* 
tes,  and  desired  him  to  assign  the  others  among  his  principal 
officers.  Cortes  thanked  him  for  the  mark  of  regard*  but 
that  for  the  present  the  ladies  must  remain  with  their  par^ts, 
as  we  n^ust 'first  obey  the  commands  of  our  God|  9nd  tb9 

orders 
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orders  of  our  sovereign,  by  abolishing  human  sacrifices  and 
other  abominations,  and  by  teaching  them  the  true  &ith  in 
the  adoration  of  one  only  God*     He  then  shewed  them  a 
beautiful  image  of  the  holy  Mary,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  HqtfKrhost,  con* 
teived  without  sin,  adding,  That  if  they  wisMd  to  become 
our  bret}iren,  and  that  we  should  marry  their  daughters^ 
they  must  renounce  their  idolatry,  and  worship  our  God,  by 
which  they  would  not  only  benefit  their  temporal  concerns, 
but  would  secure  an  eternal  happiness  in  heaven ;  whereas 
by  persisting  in  the  worship  of  their  idols,  which  were  repre- 
sentations of  the  devils,  they  would  consign  themselves  to 
hell,  where  they  would  be  plunged  eternally  into  flames  of 
fire.     This  and  a  great  deal  more  excellently  to  tlie  purpose, 
being  well  explained  to  them  by  our  interpreters,  the  chiefs 
made  answer  to  the  following  effect :  That  they  readily  be- 
lieved all  they  had  now  heard  respecting  tlie  excellence  of  our 
God  and  his  saints,  and  might  in  time  be  able  to  understand 
the  subject  of  his  exhortations ;  but  that  if  they  were  now 
to  renounce  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  in  their  old  age 
to  please  us,  the  priests  and  people  would  rebel  against  them  ; 
more  especiailly  as  the  priests  had  already  consulted  their 

fods,  who  had  commanded  them  on  no  account  to  omit  the 
uman  sacrifices  and  other  ancient  customs,  as  otherwise 
they  would  send  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  into  their  coun- 
try :  They  requested,  therefore  that  nothing  more  might  be 
said  on  this  subject,  as  they  could  not  renounce  their  gods 
but  with  their  lives.  Whai  the  gubject  of  this  conference 
was  reported  to  father  Olmedo,  who  was.  a  wise  and  good 
man,  he  advised  the  general  not  to  urge  the  matter  any  far- 
ther for  the  present,  as  he  was  adverse  to  forced  conversions, 
guch  as  had  been  already  attempted  at  Chempoalla ;  and  that 
to  destroy  the  idols  were  a  needless  act  of  violence,  unless 
the  principles  of  idolatry  were  eradicated  from  their  minds 
by  argument,  as  they  would  easily  procure  other  idols  to  con- 
tinue their  worship*  Three  of  our  cavaliers,  Alvarado,  de 
Leon,  and  De  Lugo^  gave  a  similar  advice  to  Cortes,  and 
the  subject  was  judiciously  dropped,  which  might  have  again 
excited  the  Tlascalans  to  inveterate  enmity. 

Soon  after  this  we  got  permission  to  dear  out  and  purify 
one  of  the  temples,  which  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
church,  and  had  an  altar  and  cross  erected.     Here  the  ladies 
t^hp  were,  destined  to  be  the  brides,  of  our  officers,  having. 
'" ;  been 
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been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion- 
were  baptized.  The  daughter  of  Xicotencatl  was  named 
Donna  Luisa^  and  being  taken  by  the  hand  by  Cortes,  was 
presented  byhim  to  Alvarado,  saying  to  her  father  that  this' 
officer  waafljis  brother,  with  which  arrangement  the  old 
cacique  seei^r  P^^f^^c^Iy  satisfied.  Almost  the  whole  province 
of  Tlascala  came  afterwards  to  depend  upon  this  lady,  paying 
rent  and  homage  to  her.  She  had  a  son  by  Alvarado  named 
Don  Pedro,  and  a  daughter  Donna  Leonora,  who  inherited' 
her  mothers  domains,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Cueva,  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  by* 
whom  she  has  four  or  five  sons.  In  right  of  his  wife  Donna 
Luisa,*  Alvarado  became  lord,  and  almost  sovereign  of  Tlas- 
cala. As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  niece,  or  daughter  of 
Maxicatzin,  named  Donna  Leonora,  and  remarkably  hand*- 
some,  was  given  to  Velasquez  de  Leon.  I  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  the  other  ladies,  all  stiled  Donnas,  but  they 
were  assigned  to  De  Oli,  Sandoval,  and  Avila.  After  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  natives  were  informed  that 
the  crosses  were  erected  in  order  to  expel  the  evil  spirits 
which  they  had  been  in  use  to  worship. 

Cortes  obtained  considerable  information  from  the  two 
principal  chiefs  of  Tlascala,  Xicotencatl,  and  Maxicatzin, 
relative  to  the  military  and  political  state  of  Mexico.  They 
said  that  Montezuma  had  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand 
warriors,  occupying  all  the  cities  oi  the  neighbouring  states/ 
which  were  subject  to  his  dominions,  with  strong  gaifrisons, 
and  forcing  them  to  pay  heavy  tributes  in  gold,  manufactures,- 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  victims  for  sacrifice,  so  that  his? 
wealth  and  power  were  exceedingly  great ;  but  that  all  the 
districts  which  were  under  subjection  to  him  were  exceedingly 
dissatisfied  with  his  tyranny,  and  inclined  to  take  part  with 
his  enemies.  Their  own  state  of  Tlascala  had  been  in  almost 
continual  wars  with  the  Mexicans  for  above  an  hundred 
years,  and  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence  with  the 
people  of  Guaxodngo  ';  but  were  principally  vexed  by  in-^ 
roads  from  the  ^Mexican  garrison  in.  Cholula,  firom  which 
city  the  troops  of  Montezuma  were  able  to  come  by  surprise 
on  the  llascalan  territories.  They  described  the  city  of 
Mexico  as  of  great  strength,  being  built  in  the  lake,  and  only 

accessible 

> 

9  This  place,  so  oftea  mentbned  by  Diaz,  leexpg  tq  be  the  sam^^called 
Huexotzinco  by  CIaYigero.-^£. 
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aoo^edible  by  narrow  causeways,  with  wood^  bridges,  and 
having  no  access  to  most  of  its  houses  but  by  drawbridges  or 
boats.  Th^  described  the  arms  of  the  Mexicans  as  consist- 
ing of  double-headed  darts,  which  were  projected  by  a  kind 
of  slings,  lances  having  stone  heads,  an  ell  JBIength,  and 
both  edges  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  two-h|Hpd  swords, 
edged  likewise  with  sharp  stones,  besides  shields  and  other 
detensive  armour.  The  chiefs  shewed  large  nequen  dotfas, 
on  which  their  various  battles  were  represented,  with  all  those 
different  kinds  of  weapons.  They  alleged  that  their  country 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  a  people  of  great  stature  and  very 
barbarous  manners,  who  had  been  extirpated  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  produced  a  thigh-bone  which  they  said  had  be- 
longed to  one  of  these  giants.  I  stood  by  it,  and  it  equalled 
my  neight,  though  I  am  as  tall  as  most  men.  We  sent  thiis 
bone  to  Spain  for  the  inspection  of  his  majesty.  The  chiefs 
told  us  that  their  idols  had  long  ago  predicted,  that  a  people 
was  to  arrive  from  the  distant  lands  where  the  sun  rises,  and 
to  subdue  their  country,  and  they  believed  we  were  those  to 
whom  the  prediction  ^plied.  Cortes  said  tliat  this  was  cer- 
tainly the  case,  and  that  our  great  emperor  had  sent  us  to 
establish  a  lasting  friendship  between  our  nation  and  them, 
and  to  be  the  instruments  of  shewing  them  the  only  way  of 
Salvation :  To  which  we  all  said  Amen ! 

While  we  were  in  Tlascala  a  volcano  near  Guaxocinga 
threw  out  great  quantities  of  flames,  and  Diego  de  Ordas 
went  up  to  examine  it,  attended  by  two  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
someof  the  principal  Indians.'  The  natives  declined  going 
any  nearer  to  the  volcano  than  the  temples  of  Popocatepeque^ 
but  De  Ordas  and  his  two  Spanish  comrades  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  looked  down  into  the  crater,, 
which  is  a  circle  of  near  &  quarter  of  n  league  diameter. 
From  this  peak  also,  they  had  a  distant  view  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  was  twelve*  or  thirteen  leagues  from  the  moun- 
tain. This  was  considered  as  a  groat  feat,  and  De  Ordas»  on 
his  return  to  Spain,  got  royal  authority  to  bear  this  volcano 
in  his  arms,  which  is  now  borne  by  his  nephew  who  dwells 
in  La  Puebla.  This  volcano  did  not  throw  out  flames  for  a 
good  many  years  afterwai*ds,  but  it  flamed  with  great  violence 
in  1580.  We  observed  many  wooden  cages  in  the  city  of 
Tlascala,  in  which  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice  were 
confined  and  fattened ;  but  we  destroyed  all  these,  releasing 
the  unhappy  prisoners,  who  remained  along  with  ns^  as 

they 
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tbcy  dared  not  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  .  Cortes  qp^]^ 
very  angrily  to  the  Tlascalan,  cbiefe,  exhorting  them  ,tg^ 
abolish  this  horrible  custom  of  human  sacri6(;es,  and  they 
promised  amendment;  but  immediately,  on  our  baql^ 
beins  tur^jj^they  resumed  their  ancient  abominations* 


Section  VIL 

£vent€  during  the  Mat^h  qf  the  Spaniarisfnm  Tla^c^h  to 

Mexico^ 

AirxsR  a^  stay  of  seventeen  days  in  TIascala  to  refresh  o^r- 
i^elves  after  our  late  severe  fatigues,  and  for.  the  recovery  ^ 
our  wounded  companions,  it  was  resolved  to  ^esi^mj^  pu/. 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  though  the  rich  9ettl?rs  of 
Cuba  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  Cortes  to  jreturn  to  Villa 
Rica.  This  resolution  also  gave  much  uneasiness  to.  our  i^^vf 
Tlascalan  allies,  who  used  every  argument  to  makeiis  dis'^ 
trust  the  coyrteous  manners  of  Montozuma  and  hi*  subjects, 
.whom  they  alleged  to  be  ^(trjemely  treacherous,  and  would 
dither  fall  upon  and  destroy  ns  on  the  first  favourable  opppr- 
tunity,  or  would  reduce  us  to  slavery.  In  the  event  of  ho^t^ 
tiUties  between  us  and  the  Mexicans,  they  exhorted  Us  to  MU 
them  all  young  and  old.  Cortes  thanked  them  for  their 
.  friendly  counsel,  and  of&red  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace 
^uid  amity  between  them  and  the  Mexicans;  but  UiQy  wou}(l 
by  no  means  consent  to  this  measure,  saying  that  the  M^^« 
can  government  would  employ  peace  only  as  a  cover  fof 
treachery.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  the  best  road  to  Mexi^ 
CO,  the  ambassadors  of  Montezuma  reconuniended  that  bj 
Cholula,  in  which  we  should  find  good  accommodation  $  hul 
the  Tla&c^lans  earnestly  entreated  vs  to  go  by  Haexotzif^^ 
which  was  in  alliance  with  th^;m,  Tepreeepting  the  Cholulan^ 
as  a  perfidious  people.  But  .Cortes  determined  to  take  ik» 
road  of  Cholulat^  ij9t£9^ding  t^  remain  in  that  city  till  be 
could  secure  $,  sajfe  and  peaceable  rocepticn}  at. Mexico  ^  Jb^ 
sent  therefore  a  message  to  the  chiefs  of  Chojiula^  ;to  i^lbi^ 
them  oif  h;is  intentions,  and  to  express  hi&  dissatijfdotion  af 
ih%vr  conduct  in  not  having  been  to  wait  upon  hinu  While 
engaged  in  preparations  for  our  deppuiure,  four  of  the  prifH 
cipal  nobles  of  Mekico. arrived  with.' a  rich  prevent,  consistt 
i2)g  of  gold  to  the  value  of  10,000  crownS)  and  tep  baleft  of 
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msntksof  tihe  fiaest  feather-work.  After  saluting  Cortes 
with  profound  respect^  they  said  that  Montezuma  was  as- 
tonished at  our  long  residence  among  so  poor  andbase  a 
people  as  the  Tlascalans,  and  that  he  requested  we  wOuld 
come  without  delay-  to  his  capital*  Cortes  Assm^bthein  that 
he  would  very  soon  pay  bis  respects  to  their  ^^^HBlr&nd 
requested  they  would  remain  along  with  hin^mnng  the 
march.  He  also  at  this  time  appointed  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
and  Vasquez  de  Tupia,  to  go  as  his  ambas^ors  to  Monte- 
zuma, with  instructions  to  examine  the  city  of  Mexico.  These 
gentlemen  set  out  accordingly,  along  with  the  former  Mexi- 
can ambassadors,  but  were  soon  recalled,  in  consequence  of  a 
remonstrance  from  the  array.  At  this  time  I  was  confined 
by  my  wounds,  and  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  consequently 
incapai;de  of  attending  minutely  to  all  that  passed.     * 

In  return  to  our  message,  the  chiefs  of  Cholula  sent  a  very, 
dry  and  unconrteous  answ^  by  four  men  of  low  degree,  and 
without  any  present.  As  this  was  obviously  done  in  contempt, 
Cortes  S4  nt  the  messengers  back  to  inform  the  chie&,  that  he 
would  consider  them  as  rebels  if  they  did  not  wait  upon  him 
pers»cnaliy  in  three  days ;  but^  if  they  complied  with  this  re- 
quisition, he  was  willing  to  accept  them  as  friends  and 
m*otfa6rs,  and'  had  much  intelligence  of  great  importance  to 
communicate  to  them.  The)*  sent  back,  saying,  that  they 
durst  not  &me  into  the  country  of  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Tlascaians,  who  they  were  sure  had  grossly  misrepresent- 
ed both  them  and  Montezuma  to  us,  but  engaged  to  give  us 
an  honcmrable  reception  in  their  city.  When  the  Tlascaians 
found  we  were  determined  upon  taking  the  road  of  Cholula, 
contrary  to  their  advice,  they  proposed  that  we  should  take 
1.0,000  of  their  best  warriors  along  tvith  us ; .  but  our  general 
considered  this  number  as  too  many  for  a  visit  of  peace,  and 
would  only  accept  9000,  who  were  immediately  made  ready 
to  attend  liS.  Using  every  proper  precaution  for  our  safety, 
ve  began  our  march  from  Tiascala,  and  arrived  that  evening 
at  a  river  about  a  league  from  Cholula,  where  there  is  now  a 
stone  bridge,  and  encamped  here  for  the  night.  Some  of  the 
diefr  came  to  congratukite  our  arrival  in  their  neighbour- 
llood,  and  gave  us  a  courteous  invitation  to  visit  their  city. 
We  continued  our  march  next  day,  and  were  met  near  the 
dty  by  the  chiefs  and  priests,  ail  dressed  in  cassocks  of  cot* 
ton  cloth,  reiemUing  those  used  by  the  Zapotecans.  After 
tmsenting  incense  to^  Cortes^  the  phiefs  made  an  applogy  for 
r  not 
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not  waiting  upon  him  at  Ti%^oala,  and  requested  that  so  huge? 
a  body  of  th^eir  enemies  might  not  be  pennitted  to  enter  their 
city.  As  this  request  appeared  reasonable,  Cortes  sent  Ak 
varado  and  De  Oli^  to  desire  our  allies  to  but  themselvetk 
without  d^juty/  which  they  did  accordingly^  imitating  the 
military  ^|Hp^6  o^  ^he  Spaniards,  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  cam^na  the  appointment  of  centinels.  Before  enter-^ 
ing  the  city,  Cortes  explained  the  purpose  of  his  mission  in  at 
long  oration,  ii^the  same  manner  as  he  had  already  done  at 
all  the  other  places  during  the  march.  To  all  this  they, 
answered  that  they  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  oxir, 
sovereign  in  all  things,  but  couM  not.abandon  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  J  We  then  marched  on  in  our  usual  compaot' 
qrder,  attended  only. by  our  allies  from  Chempoallay  and  the 
Indians  who  drew  our  artillery,  and  conveyed  our>  baggagiei: 
and  entered  the  city,  all  the  streets  and  terraces  of  which 
was  filled  with  an  immense  concourseofpeoplejthroiigh  whom 
we  were  conducted  to  our  appointed  quarters,  in  someJarge 
apartments,  which  conveniently  accommodated  our  army 
and  all  our  attendants.  ...  .      ,<r. 

While  we  remained  in  this  plaee,  ajilot  was  concerted  hf 
the  Mexican  ambassadors-'for  the  iniroduction..  of  j20,00Q 
warriors  belonging  to  Montezuma,  who- were  to  attack,  us  jq 
conjunction  with  the  people  of  Cholula ;  and  se^^eral  houses 
were  actual^  filled  with  poles  and  leather  collars,  by  meana 
of  which  we  were  to  have  been  bound  and  carried  prisoners^ 
to.  Mexico.  But  God  was  pleased  that  we  should  discover 
and  confound  their  machinations.  During  the  first,  two 
days,  we  were :  perfectly  well  entertained  \  but  on  ^e  thirct 
no  provisions  were  sent  us,  and  none  of  the  diiefs  or  priests 
appeared  at  our  quarters^  *  Such>  few  of  the  inhabitants 
as  we  happened  to  see,  speedily  withdrew  with  ^a  maliciout 
sneer  ;  and  on  Cortes  applying  to  the  M£xic8n^ambassador» 
to  procure  provisions  for  us  as  usual,:  some  Wood  and  water 
only  were  brought  to  us  by  a  few  old  men,  aa  i£in  derisicH^* 
who  said  that  Ho  maize  coidd  be  procured.  This  day,  HkeviHise^ 
some  ambassadors  arrived  from  Montazuma,  who. desired  ift 
very  disrespectful  terms  on  no  account  to  .approach.  MeauciH 
and  demanded  an  immediate  :answer*  Cortes  .gase  them  a 
mild  answer,  expressmg  his  astonishment  at.  the  iteration  in 
the  tone  of  their  sovereign^  but  requested  .a .short  delay 
before  giving  his  definitive  answer  to:  their  message*  Ht» 
then 'summoned  us  together,'  and^ desired  us;  to  keqi  on  iiie 
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riert.  Its  be  suspected  some  great  act  of  treacfaery  was  in-. 
agitation  against  as«  As  the  chiefs  of  Chdula  had  refused  to 
wait  apon  htm,  Cortes  sent  some  soldiers  to  a  great  temple 
dose  to  our  quarters,  with  orders  to  bring  two  of  the  priests 
la  him  as  quietly  as  possible.  They  sycceeded^^fais  with* 
out  difficulty ;  and,  having  made  a  trifling^^^^t  !•  the 
priests,  he  inquired  as  to  the  reason  of  the  lati^^OTac^dinaiy 
eonduct  of.  the  CboJuIan  chiefs.  One  of  these  who  was  of 
liigb  rank,  having  authority  over  all  the  tegaples  and  priests 
of  the  city,  like  one  of  our  bishops,  told  Cortes  that  he  would 
persuade  some  of  the  chiefs  to  attend  him^  if  allowed  to 
speak  with  them ;  and,  being  permitted  to  go  away  for  that 
purpose,  he  soon  brought  several  of  the  chiefs  to  our  quarters. 
Cortes  reproved  them  ^arply  for  the  change  in  their  beha- 
Tiour  to  us^  and  commanded  them  to  s^id  an  immediate 
supply  of  provisions,  and  likewise  to  provide  him  next  day 
with  a  competent  number  of  people  to  convey  our  baggage 
aod  artillery,  as  he  meant  then  to  resume  his  march  to 
Mexico.  The  chie&  appeared  quite  confounded  and  panic 
struck,  yet  promised  to  send  in  provisions  immediately,  al- 
leging in  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  they  had  been  so 
ordered  by  Montesuma,  who  was  unwilling  diat  we  should 
adyanee  any  farther  into  his  donunions* 

At  this  time,  three  of  our  Chempofdlan  allies  cdBed  Cortes 
aside,  and  told  him  that  they  had  dis^vered  several  pitfaia 
ctose  to  our  quarters,  covered  ovet  with  wdod  and  earth,  and 
that  on  examining  one  of  these  they  found  its  bottom  pro- 
videdfwith  sharpened  stakes^  They  informed  him  also  that  all 
tfie.  terraces  of  the  houses  near  our  quarters  had  been  re- 
castly  provided  with  parapets  of  sod,  and  great  quantities  of 
ftones  collected  on  them,  and  that  a  strong  barricade  of  timber 
iiad  been  eriected  across  one  of  the  streets.  Eight  Tlascalans 
arrived  also  from  their  ai^ny  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  who 
wttrnedvCoftesthati  an  attack  was  intended  against  u^,  as  the 
priests  of  Cholula  had  sacrificed  eight  victims  on  the  precede 
ing\m^kit  to  their  god  of  war,  five  of  whom  were  cluldren  $ 
and  .that)  they  had  seen  crowds  of  women  and  children  with- 
dfXiwiag  firom  the  city  with  their  vahiable  effects,  all  of  which 
were  sure  aigns  of  some  impending  commotion.  Cortes 
thanked'  the  Tlascalans  for  this  instance  of  their  fidelity,  and 
»etit  them  baek  to  the  camp  with  orders  to  their  chie&  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  He  then  re- 
iurned  to  the  diiefe  and   priests,  to  whom  he  repeated  his 
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Ibrmer  orders^  wamiog  tbem  not  to  deviate  from  their  obe^ 
dience,  on  pain  of  instant  condign  punishment,  comnuind*- 
ing  them  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  2000  of  their  best  war- 
riors to  accompany  him  next  day  on  his  march  to  Mexico. 
llie  cbiefSiJMadily  promised  to  obey  all  his  commands,  think«- 
ing  in  tldfiPbner  to  facilitate  their  projected  treachery,  aiid 
took  their  leave.  Cortes  then  employed  Donna  Murina  to 
bring  back  the  two  priests  who  had  been  with  him  before, 
irom  whom  he  learnt^  that  Montezuma  had  been  lately  very 
unsettled  in  his  intentions  towards  us,  sometimes  giving 
orders  to  receive  us  honouratily,  and  at  other  times  com- 
manding that  we  should  not.  be  allowed  to  pass.  That  he 
had  lately  consulted  his  gods,  who  bad  revealed  that  we  were 
all  to  be  put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners  in  Cholula,  to  fa* 
cilitate  which  he  had  sent  20,000  of  his  troops  to  that  place, 
half  of  whom  were  now  in  the  city)  and  the  rest  concealed  at 
the  distance  of  a  league.  They  added,  that  the  plan  of  attack 
was  aU  settled,  and  that  twenty  of  oui  number  were  to  be  sa^ 
crificed  in  the  temples  of  Cholula,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  con^ 
veyed  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  rewarded  tbem  liberally 
for  their  intelligence,  and  enjoined  them  to  preserve  the 
strictest  secrecy  on  the  subject,  commanding  them  to  bring 
all  tlie  chiefs  to  his  quarters  at  an  appointed  tune.  He  then 
convened  a  council  of  all  the  officers,  and  such  soldiers  as  he 
most  confided  in,  before  whom  he  laid  an  account  of  the 
information  which  he  had  received,  desiring  their  advice  as 
to  the  best  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  alarming 
Emergency.  Some  proposed  to  return  immediately  to  Tias- 
cala,  and  others  proposed  various  measures,  but  it  was  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  treachery  of  the  Cholulans  requir<^ 
ed  to  be  severely  punished,  as  a  warning  to  other  places*  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on 
the  Cholulans  within  the  courts  where  we  were  quartered^ 
which  were  surrounded  by  high  walla,  but  in  the  meantime^ 
to  continue  our  preparations  for  resuming  the  march,  in 
order  to  conceal  our  intentions.  We  then  infcrroed  the 
Mexican  ambassadors,  that  we  had  discovered  the  treacher* 
ous  intentions  of  the  Cholulans,  who  pretended  that  they 
acted  by  orders  of  Montezuma,  which  we  wete  convinced 
was  a  false  aspersion.  They  solemnly  declared  their  igno- 
rance of  these  transactions;  but  Cortes  ordered  them  to 
have  no  farther  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  sent  them  to  his  own  quarters  under  a  strong  guard 
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for  the  night,  during  the  whole  of  which  we  lay  upon  our 
arin«|  ready  to  act  at  a  moments  warning. 

During  this  anxious  night,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  caciques, 
who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  Donna  Marina,  came  se- 
cretly to  visit  that  lady,  informing  her  of  th^lot,  invited 
her  to  take  refuge  in  her  house  from  the  dangjK*  which  was 
about  to  overwhelm  us,  and  proposed  to  give  her  for  a  hus^ 
band  the  brother  of  a  boy  who  was  alpng  with  her.  Donna 
Marina,  with  her  usual  presence  of  mind,  agreed  to  every 
thing  proposed  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  and  said  she  only 
wanted  some  one  to  tiJce  charge  of  her  effects  before  leaving 
the  Spanish  quarters.  In  course  of  this  conversation, 
Marina  acquired  particular  information  of  every  part  of  this 
mysterious  affair,  which .  the  old  woman  told  her  had 
been  communicated  to  her  three  days  before  by  her  husband, 
who  was  chief  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city,  and  was 
MOW  with  his  warriors,  giving  directions  for  their  co-operation 
with  the  Mexican  troops,  and  who  had  lately  received  a  gold 
drum  from  Mexico,  as  an  ensign  of  command*  Donna 
Marina  desired  the  old  woman  and  her  son  to  remain  in 
her  apartment  till  she  went  in  search  of  her  valuables  f  but 
went  immediately  to  Cortes,  to  whom  she  communicated  all 
the  information  she  had  received,  adding  that  her  informer 
was  still  in  her  apartment.  Cortes  immediately  sent  for  the  old 
woman,  who  being  confronted  by  Donna  Marina,  repeated 
every  thing  exactly  as  before,  which  agreed  in  all  respects 
with  the  information  he  had  already  received  from  others. 

When  day  appeared,  the  hurry  of  the  chiefs,  priests  and 
people  in  coming  to  our  quarters  as  appointed,  and  their 
apparent  satisfaction,  was  as  gi'eat  as  if  we  had  been  already 
secured  in  their  cages.  They  brought  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  warriors  to  attend  us  than  had  been  required,  inso- 
much that  'the  large  courts  in  which  we  were  quartered  were 
unable  to  contain  them.  We  were  all  prepared  for  the  event, 
having  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  posted  at  the  gate  of  the 
great  4X>urt,  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping.  Cortes 
mounted  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  strong  guard ;  and  as 
he  saw  the  people  crowding  in  at  the  gate,  he  said  to  us, 
'*  See  how  anxious  these  traitors  are  to  feast  on  our  flesh  ! 
But,  Go]>  will  disappoint  their  hopes."  He  ordered 
the  two  priests  who  had  given  him  the  information  to  retire 
to  their  houses  that  they  might  escape  the  intended  slaughter. 
£very  one  being  arrived  in  the  great  court,  he  commanded 
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the  chiefs  and  priests  to  draw  near,  to  whom  he  made  a  calm 
remonstrance  on  the  treachery  of  their  conduct  towards  us, 
which  was  explained  by  Donna  Marina.     He  asked  them 
why  they  had  plotted  to  destroy  us,  and  what  we  had  done 
to  deserve  their  enmity,  except  exhorting  them  to  abandon 
their  barbarous  and  abominable  customs,  and  endeavouring 
to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  religion  ?     Their  evil  intentions^ 
he  said,  had  been  obvious,  by  withdrawing  their  women  and 
children  from  the  city,  and  by  insultingly  sending  us  only, 
wood  and  water,  when  we  required  provisions.     He  said  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ambush  which  was  placed 
in  the  road  by  which  we  meitnt  to  march,  and  with  all  the 
other  contrivances  they  had  made  for  our  destruction ;  and 
that  in:  recompence  of  our  proffered  friendship,  and  of  all 
the  holy  services  we  intended  them,  he  knew  that  they  meant 
to  kill  and  eat  us,  and  that  the  pots  were  already  on  the  fire, 
prepared  with  salt,  pepper,  and  tomatas^  in  which  our  disse- 
vered limbs  were  to  be  boiled.     He  knew  that  they  had 
doomed  twenty  of  us  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  idols,  to  whom 
they  had  already  immolated  seven  of  their  own   brethren* 
"  Since  you  were  determined  to  attack  us,"  said  he  in  concIu«^ 
sion,  *•  it  had  been  more  manly  to  have  done  so  openly  like  the 
TIascalans,  and  not  to  have  resorted  to  mean  and  cowardly 
treachery.       But  be  assured  that  the  victory  which  your 
&lse  gods  have  promised  is '  beyond  their  power,  and  the 
punishment  of  your  treason  is  now  ready  to  burst  on  your 
guilty  heads." 

The  Astonished  chiefs  confessed  every  thing  which  was  laid 
to  their  charge,  but  endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves,  by  lay- 
ing the  whole  blame  on  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
Montezuma.  "  Wretches,"  said  Cortes,  «*  this  falsehood  is  aii 
aggravation  of  your  offence,  and  such  complicated  crimes  can 
never  be  permitted  to  pass  unpunished."  He  then  ordered 
a  musket  to  be  fired,  as  a  signal  to  commence  the  slaughter,, 
for  which  we  all  stood  prepared.  We  immediately  fell  fu- 
riously on  the  multitudes  who  were  inclosed  within  the  walk 
of  our  quarters,  and  executed  their  merited  punishment  in  sucl^ 
a  manner  as  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  remaining 
natives  of  Cholula.  A  vast  number  of  them  were  put  to 
death  on  the  spot,  and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  burned 
alive.  In  less  than  two  hours,  our  Tlascalan  allies  arrived  in 
the  city,  having  been  previously  instructed  in  our  plan,  and 
made  a  terrible  slaughter  in  the  -streets  of  the  city;  and 
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whco  the  Cholulans  ceased  to  make  resistance^  they  ravaged 
the  city,  plundering  it  of  every  thing  valuable  they  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  making  slaves  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  fell  in 
their  way.  On  the  day  following,  when  intelligence  reached 
TIascala  of  the  transactions  at  Cholula,  great  numbers  crowd-* 
cd  to  the  devoted  city,  which  they  plundered  without  mercy. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  restrain  the  fnry  of  the  Tlasca- 
lans,  and  Cortas  gave  orders  to  their  chiefs  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  the  city,  with  which  they  immediately  complied. 

Quiet  being  in  some  me&snre  restored,   some  chiefs  and 
priests  who    presided   over  a   distant  quarter  .of  the  city, 
which  they  pretended  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  conspi- 
racy, waited  in  an  humble  manner  on  Cortes,  and  prayed  a 
remission   of  the   ptlnishment  which  had  already  fallen   so 
heavily  on  their  townsmen.      The  two   before  mentioned 
priests,  and  the  old  woman  from  whom  Donna  Marina  had 
procured  such  materia]   information,  came  forward  likewise, 
and  joined  in  tlie  same  petition,  and  Cortes  determined  to 
shew  clemency  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  yet  seemed  still  in  great 
ra^e.     He  called  the  Mexican  ambassadors  into  his  presence, 
in  whose  presence  he  declared  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  dependancy  of  Cholula  had  richly  merited  to  be 
utterly  extirpated  for  their  treachery ;  but  that  out  of  respect 
to  the  great  Montezuma,  whose  vassals  they  were,  he  con-> 
sented  to  pardon  them.     He  then  ordered  the  Tlascalans  to 
liberate  their  prisoners,  which  they  in  some  measure  com- 
plied with,  setting  free  many  of  those  they  intended  to  have 
reduced  to  slavery,  yet  retained  a  prodigious  booty  in  gold, 
mantles,  cotton,  and  salt.    Having  proclaimed  an  amnesty  Xx^ 
the  Cholulans,  he  reconciled  them  and  the  Tlascalans  who 
had  anciently  been  confederates ;  and  being  desired  to  ap* 
point  a  new  chief  cacique  of  Cholula,  in  place  of  the  former 
who  had  been  put  to  death,  Cortes  inquired  to  whom  that 
dignity  belonged  of  right,  and  being  informed  that  the  brother 
of  the  late  head  cacique  ought  to  succeed  according  to  their 
laws,  he  nominated  him  to  the  office.     As  soon  as  the  inha-' 
bitants  had  returned  to  their  houses,  and  order  was  restored 
in  the  city,  Cortes  summoned  all  the  chiefs  and  priests  to  a 
conference,  in  which  he  explained  to  them  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religfon,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  renounce  their 
idolatry,  and  the  odious  practices  connected  with  it ;  and,  as 
an  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  their  iddb,  he  reminded  them 
how  much  they  had  been  lately  deceived  by  the  feke  reqion^ 
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ses  imposed  upon  them  in  their  names:  He  pr(^>osed  t^ 
them  therefore,  to  destroy  their  senseless  idols,  and  to  erect 
an  altar  and  cross  hi  their  «tead.  The  latter  was  immediately 
complied .  with,  but  Father  Olmedo  advised  him  to  postpone 
the  former  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  from  a  du6 
consideration  of  our  uncertain  and  perilous  situation. 

Cholula  was  then  a  large  and  populous  city,  much  2«- 
eembling  Valladolid,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  which  wa$ 
thickly  inhabited,  and  all  its  surrounding  district  was  well 
cultivated  with  maize,  maguey,  and  pepper.  There  were 
above  a  hundred  lofty  white  towers  in  the  city,  belonging  to 
diiSerent  idol  temples,  one  of  which  was  held  in  very  high 
estimation,  that  principal  temple  being  more  lofty  even  thaa 
the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  An  excellent  manufacture  ef 
earthen  ware  was  carried  on  at  this  place,  the  various  articles 
of  which  were  curiously  painted  in  different  patterns,  in  red, 
black,  and  white,  and  from  which  the  city  of  Mexico  and  aM 
the  surrounding  countries  were  suppUed,  as  Castile  is  from 
'Talavera  and  Piacencia.  In  the  numerous  temples  of  this 
city  there  were  many  cages,  which  were  filled  with  men  and 
boys,  fattening  up  for  sacrifice,  all  di  which  Cortes  caused  to 
be  destroyed,  sending  the  miserable  captives  home  to  their 
respective  houses.  He  likewise  gave  positive  orders  to  the 
priests  to  desist  in  future  from  this  most  abominable  custom, 
which  they  promised  to  refrain  from,  but  they  forgot  their 
promises  as  soon  as  the  authority  of  our  irresistible  arms  war 
removed. 

On  hearing  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  companions  in 
Cholula,  the  Mexican  troops  who  were  posted  in  ambush, 
with  trenches  and  barricades  to  oppose  our  cavalry,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  Mexico,  whether  they  carried  an  ac- 
count to  Montezuma  of  the  failure  of  his  plot  for  our  de- 
struction; but  he  had  already  heard  the  news  of  his  mtsfiMr- 
tunes  from  two  of  his  ambassadors,  whom  Cortes  had  dismis- 
ised  for  the  purpose.  It  was  reported  that  he  immediately 
ordered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  his  gods,  and  shut  himself  up 
for  two  days  with  ten  of  his  chief  priests,  engaged  in  rigid 
devotiomd  exercises,  on  purpose  to  obtain  a  response  frond 
bis  gods  respecting  his  future  destiny ;  and  we  afterwards 
learnt  that  the  priests  advised  him,  as  from  thdr  gods,  to 
send  an  embassy  to  exculpate  himself  from  having  any  cozk- 
nection  with  what  had  passed  in  Cholula,  and  to  mveigle  us 
into  Mexico;  where,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water, 
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or  by  raising  the  bridges  on  the  causeways,  he  Inigfat  easily 
destroy  us,  or  detain  us  in  slavery  to  breed  people  like  our- 
selves for  his  service* 

Having  remained  fourteen  days  in  Cholula,  Cortes  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  our  future  operations  with  a  council  of 
those  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  most  sincerely  attached 
to  his  person,  as  indeed  he  never  engaged  in  any  matter  of 
importance  without  taking  our  advice.  In  this  consultation, 
it  was  determined  to  send  a  respectful  message  to  Monte- 
zuma, informing  him  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  pay  our 
respects  to  him  by  the  orders  of  our  own  sovereign.  Our 
messenger  was  likewise  desired  to  relate  the  whole  late  events 
which  had  occurred  at  Cholula,  where  the  treachery  which 
had  been  concerted  against  us  had  come  to  our  knowledge,, 
from  which  nothing  could  be  concealed  which  concerned  our 
welfare,  and  that  we  had  desisted  from  punishing  the  people 
of  that  city  to  the  full  extent  which  they  deserved,  entirely 
out  of  respect  to  him,  whose  vassals  they  were.  That  the 
chie&  and  priests  had  given  out  that  all  they  had  done  or  in- 
tended to  do  was  by  his  orders ;  but  we  could  not  possibly 
believe  that  so  great  a  monarch,  after  the  many  marks  of 
friendship  with  which  he  had  honoured  us,  could  be  guilty 
of  such  infamous  proceedings  $  being  convinced,  if  he  had 
meditated  hostility,  he  would  have  met  us  honourably  in  the 
field  of  battle :  But  at  the  same  time  to  assure  him,  that  day 
or  night,  field  or  town,  fair  battle  or  villainous  stratagem^ 
were  all  the  same  for  us,  as  we  were  always  prepared  for 
every  emergency.  Montezuma  hiad  become  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  ajarmed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  plot  in 
Cholula,  and  now  sent  an  embassy  of  six  of  his  chief  nobles 
to  wait  on  Cortes,  with  a  present  to  the  value  of  2000  crowns 
in  gold,  and  several  bales  of  fine  mantles.  The  ambassadors 
saluted  Cortes  with  profound  respect,  and  delivered  a  message 
in  which  Montezuma  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  from 
any  concern  in  the  affair  of  Cholula,  and  in  conclusion,  in- 
vited the  general  to  his  court.  Cortes  treated  these  ambas- 
sadors with  his  usual  politeness,  and  retaining  three  of  them 
to  serve  as  guides  on  our  march  to  Mexico,  he  sent  on  the 
others  to  inform  Montezuma  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  his 
capitaL  When  die  TIascalan  chiefs  understood  our  deter- 
mination to  proceed,  they  renewed  their  former  warnings 
to  beware  of  trea^^hery  fi*om  the  Mexicans,  and  again  ofiered 
to  sejid  J  0,000  of  their  warriors  along  witii  us.  But  Cortes, 
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ed  aid,  reiMraed^  as  be  had  done  before,  tbat  so  toge  a  bodf^ 
of  troops  tras  incompatible  wkh  an  amrcabie  risk,  but  rev 
quested  thiey  would  ratnisb*  tOOO  men  f<iir<mr'bagg£^  an^ 
^rtiDery,  wbkh  ttey  imixiediately  pvoYidcd.  Oor  &feebftd 
Cbempoalan  a:llie^^  beinrg  afradd  of  thie  resentmeitt  of  tbci 
Mexicans  Jbr  their  revolt,  begged  permisskHi  to  tetorn*  tb 
their  district^  and  Cortex  dismissed  them  widxa^faAndsoiw 
present,  sending  letters  by  tbem  to  Escaletite  .At  Villa  Bica^ 
ebntftfning  an  afccourit  of  otir  proceedings. 

We  niarched  from  CtM^ala  inf  oar  usaal'  cofmpact  orders 
prepared  fdr  wb^soeyer  migbt  be&l,  sendii^out  patroles  of 
our  catalry  by  threes  in  friMit,  supported  by  a  deUcbment 
of  light  ihfatftry  as  ait  stdvasiced  guard  Oii  onr  smivAat 
a  small  village  called  Izcalpaff,  in  the' district  of  Hu^otziiiccy^ 
about  four  kagiaes  ftoni  Choltih,  We  ^ere  met  by  the  chie& 
bearing  provisions,  and  a  small  preisrrat  of  gold.  They  re<» 
quested  our  general  to  consider  only  the  good  wilt  of  thd 
givers,  not  the  worthlessness  of  the  gift,  as  tb^  were  rer^ 
poor ;  and,  while  (hey  endeavcHired  to  idssaade  him  from  at^ 
tempting  to  proceed  to  Mexico^  they  also  informed  him,  that^ 
on  ascending  the  liext  mountain,  he  would  find  two  roads^ 
the  one  of  which  leading  by  Chalco  i^as  broad  and  open^ 
while  the  other  leading  by  Tialmanalco,  though  originally 
equally  convenient,  had  been  recently  stopped  up  and  ob- 
structed by  means  of  trees  felled  across  it  to  render  it  diffi^^ 
cult,  though  it  was  in  reality  shorter  and  more  secure  than 
that  of  Chalco,  on  which  road  the  Mexicans  had  placed  a 
large  party  of  troops  in  ambush  among  some  rocks,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  us  by  surmise  on  the  march;  The^ 
advised  us  therefore,  if  we  were  determined  to  persevere,  to 
choose  the  obstructed  road,  and  oflPefed  to  send  k  numb^  of 
their  people  to  clear  it  for  us.  Cortes  thanked  them  fo:^ 
their  go^  advice,  of  which  he  would  avail  himself  by  the 
blessing  of  06d.  Having  baited  for  the  night  at  Izcaipan^ 
we  resumed  our  march  early  the  next  morning,  and  reached 
the  summit  of  a  .mountainous  ridge  about  noon,  where  we  found 
the  two  roads  exactly  as  they  luid  been  described  to  us.  We 
halted  here  in  order  to  deliberate  oh  our  procedure,  whdil 
Gortes  called  the  Mexican  ambassadors  to  explain  the  meaxH 
ing  of  the  felled  trees.  Pretending  ignorance  on  this  subject{ 
they  advised  him  to  take  the  roail  of  Cbaico^  where  they 
said  he  would  be  well  •  received.    Cortex  ehose  howev^  to 
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lake  die  oliier  road,  and  sent  on  out  Indian  allied  to  dear 
the  way  before  us.  As  we  ascended  the  mountain^  the 
weather  became  piercingiv  cold,  and  we  even  had  a  consi-« 
derable  fall  of  snow,  which  coYered  the  whole  country  round 
ahouL  We  at  length  arrived  at  certain  houses  which  had 
been  built  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  w;here  we  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
provisicms,  and«  having  placed  proper  guards,  we  halted  here 
£)r  the  night.  We  resumed  our  march  next  morning,  and 
arrived  by  the  hour  of  high  mass  at  the  town  of  Halmanalco^ 
where  we  were  hospitably  received.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  Cbaleo,  Amaquemecan,  and  AjotzincOx 
wh^e  Uie  canoes  are  kept,  waited  on  Cortes  at  this  place 
vrith  a  present  of  about  150  crowns  in  gold,  some  mantles, 
and  eight  women.  Cortes  received,  them  affiibly,  and  pro- 
mised them  his  friendship  and  protection;  explaining  to 
them,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
faith,  exhorting  them  to  abandon  their  idolatry  and  bar- 
barous immolation  of  human  victims,  informing  them  that 
he  was  sent  among  them  by  a  powerful  monarch  to  redress 
wrongs,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  eternal  salvation. 
On  this  the  people  began  to  make  loud  complaints  of  the 
tyranny  of  Montezuma,  who  deprived  them  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  if  handsome,  forcing  the  men  to  work  like 
slaves  in  the  conveyance  of  stones,  timber,  and  com,  and  ap* 
propriating  their  lands  to  the  service  of  his  temples.  Cortes 
gave  them  kind  assurances  of  speedy  redress,  but  recom- 
mended to  them  to  be  patient  yet  a  little  while. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  set  out  from  Halmanalco,  four  of 
the  principal  nobles  of  tne  court  of  Mexico  arrived  with  pre* 
sents  from  Montezuma,  and  having  made  their  customary 
obeisance,  they  addressed  Cortes  in  the  foUowing  manner : 
'<  Malinatzin !  our  sovereign  sent  this  present  to  you,  and 
desires  us  to  say,  that  he  is  grieved  you  should  take  so  much 
trouble  in  coming  from  a  distant  country  to  visit  him.  He 
has  already  made  you  be  informed  that  he  will  give  you  much 
gold,  silver,  and  ckakhihuis  for  your  teuUsj  it  you  will  give 
up  your  intention  of  coming  to  Mexico.  We  now  repeat 
this  request  in  his  name,  that  you  will  return ;  and  he  will 
send  after  you  a  ^reat  treasure  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  for 
your  king,  with  four  loads  of  gold  for  yourself,  and  a  load  for 
each  of  your  brethren.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  proceed 
to  Mexico^  as  the  whole  Mexican  warriors  are  in  arms  to  oj;* 
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poee  you ;  besides  which  you  will  find  the  roads  bad,  and 
will  be  unable  to  procure  provisions.''  Embracing  the  am- 
bassadors with  much  politeness,  and  having  returned  thanks 
for  their  present,  Cortes  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
changeableness  of  Montezuma,  who  thus  alternately  invited 
and  deprecated  his  presence.  He  begged  them  to  thank 
Montezuma  for  the  splendid  offers  he  nad  made  of  treasure 
to  the  emperor,  himself,  and  his  soldiers ;  but  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  turn  back,  especially  when  so  near  the 
capital,  as  his  orders  from  his  own  sovereign  were  to  pay  his 
respects  to  theirs  in  person ;  it  was  quite  useless,  therefore^ 
to  send  him  any  more  such  messages,  for  he  was  resolved 
to  proceed ;  and  if  Montezuma  should  desire  his  departure 
afler  having  seen  him,  he  would  be  ready  at  his  command  to 
return  to  his  own  country. 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  we  continued  our 
inarch,  and'  as  our  allies  had  informed  us  that  Montezuma 
intended  to  put  us  all  to  death,  after  our  entry  into  his  city, 
we  were  filled  with  melancholy  reflections  on  our  hazardous 
situation ;  recommending  our  souls  therefore  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ^  who  had  already  brought  us  in  safety  through 
so  many  imminent  dangers,  and  resolving  to  sell  our  lives  at 
a  dear  rate,  we  proceed  on  our  march.     We  halted  at  a 
town  named  Iztapalapan,  one  half  of  the  houses  of  which 
were  built  in  the  water,  and  the  rest  on  dry  land,  and  took 
lip  our  quarters  there  for  the  night.     While  preparing  early 
next  morning  to  recommence  oiu*  march,  information  was 
brought  by  a  sentinel  that  a  great  number  of  Mexicans  in 
rich  dresses  were  on  the  road  towards  our  quarters,  on  which 
Cortes  again  dismissed  us.     Four  principal  nobles  of  Mexico 
now  presented  themselves  with  profound  respect  before  'our 
general,  nidiom  they  informed  that  Cacamatzin,  lord  of  Tez- 
cuco,  and  nephew  to  the  great  Montezuma  was  approaching, 
and  beeged  that  he  would  remdln  in  his  present  situation  to 
receive  mm.    Cacamatzin  soon  fi>liowed  in  vast  pomp,  bonie 
in  a  magnificent  litter,  adorned  with  jewels  and  plumes  of 
green  feathers,  set  in  branched  pillars  of  sold.     His  litter 
was  carried  by  eight nobles,  who  assisted  him  to  alight,  and 
then  swept  the  way  before  him  as  he  came' up  to  Cortes. 
Our  general  embraced  the  prince,  and  made  him  a  present 
of  diree  of  the  jewels  named  Tnargajitas^  which  are  figured 
with  various  colours.     The  only  purpose  of  this  visit  seemed 
to  have  been  complimeiitaryi  as  he  addressed  Cortes  in  these 
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wordfi :  *^  I,  and  these  lotds,  have^  come  by  order  of  the 
great  Montezuma,  to  conduct  you  to  your  residence  in  our 
city."  We  then  set  forwards  in  our  u^ual  array  for  Mexico, 
the  road  being  crowded  on  both  sides  with  innumerable  mul* 
tituded  of  natives,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  causeway  of  Izta^ 
palapan,  one  6f  those  which  leads  to  the  capital 

When  we  ccmtemplated  the  number  of  populous  towns  so 
closely  situated  in  regard  to  eaeh  other,  some  on  the  water, 
aiid  .others  on  the  firm  ground,  we  could  ik>€  he^  comparing 
this-  wonderitil  country  to  the  enchanted  scenes  we  read  of  in 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  so  magnificent  were  the  towers  and  temples 
and  other  superb  edifices  of  stone  and  lime,  which  seemed 
everywhere  to  rise  out  of  the  water*  M^any  of  us  were  dis* 
posed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  scene  before  us,  and  to 
suspect  we  were  in  a  dream ;  and  my  re^Klers  must  excuse 
the  manlier  of  my  expressions,  as  never  had  any  one  seen, 
heard,,  or  even  dreamt  of  any  thing  which  could  compare  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene  we  now  beheld.  On  ap^ 
proiaching  Iztapalapan,  we  we^e  received  by  several  of  the 
highest  ncobles  of  the  Mexican  empire,  relations  of  Monte*- 
zuma,  who  ednducted  us  to  the  lodgings  appointed  for  us  in 
that  place,  which  were  magnificent  palaces  of  stone,  the  tim- 
ber work  of  i^hich  were  cedar,  having  spacious  courts  and 
lan^e.  halls,  fui^ished  with  canopies  of  the  finest  cottom 
Aner  contemplating  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  we 
talked  through  splendid  gardens,  containing  numerous  al- 
leys planted  with  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and -filled  with  roses, 
and  a  vast  variety  of  beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers.  In 
these  gardens  there  was  a  fine  sheet  of  dear  water,  commu«- 
nicating  with  the  great  lake  of  Mexico  by  a  c^al,  which  was 
txf  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  largest  canoes*  The 
apartments  of  the  palace  were  everywhere  omion^ited  with 
works  of  art,  admirably  painted,  ^and.the  walls  were  beaiatir 
iiilly  plastered  and  i^ivbitened  ;  the  whole  being  tendered  de^ 
Eght&il  hy  containing  great  numbers  of  beautiful  birdsi 
When  I  b^ld'the  delicious  scenery  ardund  nlCy  I  thought 
we.  had  been  transported  by  m^gic  to  the  terrestrial  paradise. 
But.  this  place-  is  now  destroyed,  and  a  great  deal  oi  what 
Wflt9  tben  a  beauti&l  expanse.of  water,  is  now  inverted  into 
fidda  pi  maize,  and  all  is  so  entirely  altered  that  tti®  nativos 
themselves  x^'^duld  hardly  know  the  place  where  ktupalapan 
stood*    . 
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Sbc^jon  VIIL 

Arrival  qftJie  Sjytiv-iards  in  Mexico^  Description  of  that  Court- 
and  Cityy  mid  Tramactions  there^  till  the  Arrival  ,qf  iNar^ 
vaez  pn  the  coas,t  to  super^ed^  Corte^^by  order  of  V^la^^ 
quez* 

Next  day,  beiug  th^e  8th  of  Novantjer  1519,  we  «e«t  cHGt 
on  our  way  iato,the.city  of  Mexico  along  tbe  grand  cauae](vay^' 
>yhicb  i^  eight  yards  wi^e,  and  reachj^  in  a  ^straight  Jyioe  all 
tJie  way  from  the  firm  land  to  the  city  (of  Mexico,  b<^h  side3 
9f  the  causeway  being  ovcrywh^r«  crowded  witb  ^pectator^,  ap^ 
were  all  tbe  .towers,  t^nples,  and  (terraces  \x^  every  part  ctf 
our  progress,  eager  to  (behold  £U<^  Qien  and  anianik  as  had 
i^eye^  been  seen  in  that  par4;  of  the  worW-  A  very  differei^^ 
sentiment  frp9i  curiosity  eojiploye^  our  ^inds,  though  every 
tiling  we  saw  around  us  %M'as  calculated  to  excite  and  gratify 
that  pas&ion  in  the  highest  de^*ee.  Our  little  army  did  not 
^xqeed  four  hundred  and  My  men.,  and  we  had  been  told  at 
eyeiy  step  of  our  march,  tnfijt  w^  were  jto  be  ptit  to  death  on 
our  arrival  in  the  city  into  which  we  \^ere  now  about  to  en- 
ter. That  city  was  everywhere  surrounded  by  water,  and 
approacliable  only  by  long  moles  or  causeway3  interrupted  in 
many  places  rby  cross  cuts,  which  were  only  to  be  passiqd  b^ 
ifneans  of  bridges,  the  destructiofi  or  removal  of  any  of 
which  would  efieotually  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  retread* 
Xa  these  circmnstanQes  I  m^y  fairly  ask  my  je^deris,  whajjt 
men  in  the  w^rld  but  purselyes  ^ould  have  ventured  on  ^p. 
hold  ,and  lia^^a^rdovs  an  enterprize:? 

PrpceediPg  along  the  b^pad  causeway  of  Izt^pal^^a^,  t^e 
(^^me  to  a  plac^  ci^ll^  Xoloc,  wher^  a  smaller  ,<;ausc^ay  goes 
off  obliquely  fi^oui.tiie  ^rjQat  o^ie  40  the  city  oi"  Gyphuacan^  ^^. 
were  met  by  a  numerp^is  tirain  of  the  court  nobles  in  the  richp^ 
dresses,  vt^ho  were  sefit  before  MoQtezuma  to  copiplin^ent  ua 
on  our  ari^ival,  after  ^hich  Cacamats^in.and ^he  other  nobles 
vA\o  :had  hidiertp  attended  us.,  went  to  meet  their  sovereigii, 
whO'i)ow  sqpproacbed  in  a  mo^t  .magnificent  IHtec,  which  was 
carried  ^y  jfoii^*  cff  ^ns  highest  l^qblcs.  When  we  came  neac 
jcei}taia  towep^,  almost  dose  to  the  city,  Montezuma  was  lift** 
ed  firO^  his  litter,  £^nd  borne  forwards  in  the  arms  of  tbe 
Jpr4«  of  Te^cucp,  Iztapalapan,  Xacubftt  and  Cojohuacan,  un- 
der 
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cler  a  splendid  canopy,  richly  adorned  with  gold,  precious 
stones  hung  round  like  fringes,  and  plumes  of  green  leathers. 
Montezuma  was  dressed  and  adorned  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, his  mantle  being  all  covered  with  gold  and  gems,  a 
crown  of  thhi  gold  on  his  head,  and  gold  buskins  on  his 
legs  ornamented  with  jewels,  llie  princes  who  supported 
him  were  all  richly  dressed,  but  in  different  habits  from  those 
in  which  they  had  visited  us ;  and  several  other  nobles  in 
fine  dresses,  went  before  the  monarch,  spreading  mantles  on 
the  ground  to  prevent  his  feet  from  touching  it.  Three  no- 
bles preceded  the  whole«  each  carrying  a  golden  rod,  as  a 
signal  of  the  presence  of  their  great  monarch*  All  the  na- 
tives who  attended  Montezuma,  except  the  four  pHnces,  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  no  one  daring  to  look  him  in 
the  face.  On  the  approach  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  dismount- 
ed and  advanced  towards  him  with  every  token  of  profound 
respect,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Mexican  monarch  to  his 
metropolis.  Cortes  then  threw  upon  the  neck  of  Montezu- 
ma a  collar  of  the  artificial  jewels  called  margajitas^  being 
glass  beads  of  various  colours,  set  in  gold  ;  after  which  he 
advanced,  meaning  to  embrace  JMLontezuma,  but  the  sur- 
rounding nobles  prevented  hiiA(  by  taking  him  respectfiilly 
by  the  arms,  considering  this  as  too  great  familiarity.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  on  this  occasion  Cortes  offered  to  yidd  the 
right  hand  to  Montezuma,  who  declined  this  mark  of  respect, 
and  placed  our  general  on  his  right.  Cortes  then  made  a 
complimentary  discourse  to  Montezuma,  expressing  his  joy 
in  having  seen  so  great  a  monarch,  and  ^e  great  honour  he 
had  done  him,  by  coming  out  to  meet  him,  as  well  as  by  the 
many  other  marks  of  favour  he  bad  already  received.  Mon- 
tezuma made  a  gracious  reply,  and  giving  orders  to  the 
princes  of  Tezcuco  and  Cojohuacan  to  conduct  Cortes  and 
the  rest  of  us  to  the  quarters  assigned  to  us,  he  returned  to 
the  city  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  come  to  meet 
116,  all  the  people  standing  close  to  the  walls,  not  daring 
to  look  up ;  and  as  we  followed  the  royal  attendants,  we 
passed  on  without  any  obstruction  from  the  multitudes 
in  the  streets.  It  were  impossible  to  reckon  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  which  thronged 
eveiywhere  in  the  streets,  on  the  canals,  and  the  terraces  on 
the  house  tops,  during  the  whole  of  our  passage  through  the 
^ity  of  Mexico.  So  strongly  is  every  thing  I  saw  on  this 
tnemorable  day  imprinted  on  my  memory,  that  it  appears  to 

me 
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me  only  as  yatorday.^  Gl<Mry  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J^us 
Christ,  who  gave  us  courage  to  venture  on  so.hazardous  an  en- 
terprize»  and  preserved  us  amid  so  many  dangers:  And 
praised  be  his  holy  name,  who  hath  permitted  me  to  write 
this  true  history  $  though  not  so  full  and  satisfactory  as  the 
subgect  merits.    Amen! 

Lodgings  were  provided  for  us  in  the  palace  which  had 
formerfy  been  occupied  by  Azayacatl,  not  far  from  the  west- 
ern  gate  of  the  great  temple.  .  Here  Montezuma  had  a  se* 
cret  treasury  of  gold  and  valuables,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  £aXher  Azayacatl,  and  we  were  placed  here,  because 
being  considered  as  teidesy  they  thought  we  were  properly 
lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  idols*  The  entry  to 
this  palace  was  through  a  large  w^ed  court,  and  the  whole 
was  very  light,  airy,  dean,  ana  pleasant,  with  large  and  loii^ 
apartmentsu  That  allotted  for  our  general  was  situated  on  a 
raised  platform  i  and  for  each  of  us  mats  were  provided  to 
sleep  upon,  hamig  little  canopies  over  them,  after  the  fashion 
of  diis  country.  On  our  arrival  at  the  gate  of  this  palaoe, 
Montezuma,  who  had  preceded  us,  took  Cortes  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  the  apartment  destined  to  his  particular  use, 
and  having  placed  a  neb  coQ|r  of  gold  round  the  generals  neck, 
he  said  on  taking  leave  of  him,  *^  Malinatzin,  you  and  your 
friends  are  now  in  your  own  house,  refresh  and  repose  your- 
selves." We  were  distributed  to  our  several  apartments  by 
companies,  having  our  artillery  posted  in  a  convenient  situa- 
tion, and  every  thing  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
prcpsarei  for  any  emergency.  A  plentiful  and  even  sump- 
tuous ^itertainment  was  provided  for  us,  to  which  we  sat 
down  with  much  satisfaction.  This  is  a  full  and  true  account 
of  our  adventurous  and  magnanimous  entry  into  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  8th  of  November  1519. 

After  Montezuma  had  taken  a  repast  in  his  own  palace, 
and  was  informed  we  had  done  the  same,  he  returned  to  gum 
quarters  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of  nobles.  Cortes  re^^ 
ceived  him  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  Montezuma 
took  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  they  sat  down  together 
on  magnificently  ornamented  seats.  Mcmlezuma  made  a 
very  pertinent  speech,  in  which  he  observed,  ^^  That  he  re- 
joiced at  the  arrival  of  such  valiant  captains  and  warriors  in 
jiis  dominions.  He  had  before  heard  of  a  Spanish  captain 
who  had  arrived  at  Pontonchan,  and  of  another  who  came 
upon  the  coast  in  the  preceding  year  with  four  ships,  and  had 
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lo  ftoe  IheBe  racii,  ibuC  w|ib  dlsappoioMd^  Now  tlMt 
we  were  actually  airived  in  his  ^dominions,  he  was  kappy  to 
affsr  every  £iiirour  in  his  powier  to  grant,  being  oumrioced  we 
Viere  those  meu  predicted  by  the  gods  to  hia  ancestors,  who, 
ocnning  irom  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  sun  riisos, 
were*  to  acquire  the  government  of  this  ^xmntiy,  aa  we  bad 
Jau^ht  wirii  such  astoniihiiag  valour  ever  since  omr  iimyal, 
vcfire'^entalaoaB  of  ail  our  battles  having  been  sent' bim  in 
paimdii^*  Cortes  r^^plied,  ^'  Th^t  he  and  all  his  bretliren 
toold  iiusieiF  sufficiently  r-epay  the  many  favours  wjc  had  r^ 
oeived  frpan  his  bounty  ;  that  we  cortaioly  were  those  «Kien  to 
yfhi&m  t^e  Mexican  prophecies  r<elatc(1,  being  tlie  vassale  of 
the  great  and  powerful  emperor  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  tmany 
gt!eat  princes  ivere  subject  \  aoid  who,  bearing  of  the  fiune 
and  ibagnifioeiice  of  t^  great  Montezuioa,  Had  aent  hs  to 
neqoest  that  he  and  his  subjects  would  esnbrace  the  Hd^ 
Christian  religion,  abandoning  l^ir  false  gods  and  senseless 
idfils,  and  abcxlii»hing  their  barbarous  human  sacrifiees,  bgr 
which  ineaiis  he  would  preserve  the  souls  of  himself,  his  fa- 
mily, and  subjects  from  perdition."  Cortes  enlarged  on 
this  and  other  topics  in  a  most  edifying  manner,  promising 
to  comnmnicate  more  partjcul^s  herealter«  Monteauma 
then  preiiented  a  quantity  of  valuable  ornaments  of  gold  to 
eur  g^ieral,  with  a  present  of  some  gold^  and  three  loads  of 
Hiantles  to  eaf^h  of  our  x;aptains,  and  two  loads  of  mantles  to 
each  of  the  soldiers.  After  this  he  asked  Cortes  if  all  his 
sdldiers  were  isd'ot Iters  and  vassals  to  our  emperor*  To  t(bis 
Cortes  answered  that  they  were  all  brothers  in  love  and 
friendship,  men  of  rank  in  our  own  ccMintry,  and  serKants  of 
tar  great  sovereign.  Montezuma  then  departed,  with  mu- 
taal  compliments^  after  giving  orders  that  we  should  be  am* 
ply  provided  with  every  thing  we  needed ;  partieulorly  fowls, 
fruit,  and  com,  stone  mills  for  grinding  our  corn,  and  wo* 
auen  to  make  bread,  and  to  suppfy  us  daily  with  plenty  of 
grasK  for  our  horses.  ^ 

Next  day  being  appointed  for  making  a  visit  to  Montessu- 
ma,  Cortes  went  to  the  rbyal  palace  accompanied  by  captaisM 
Alvarado,  De  Leon,  Ordas,  and  Sandoval,  with  iive  soldierB. 
Montezuma  met  him  in  the  middle  <9f  the  great  iiafl,  at^d- 
ed  by  his  pelations,  a;ll  others  being  iacolud«d  irom  the  apavt- 
ment  in  which  he  happened  to  be,  csocept  on  certain  ocea^ 
sions  of  importance.  After  mutoaJ  oompliments  of  .ceaemo^ 
uy,  Montezuma  took  Cortes  by  the  hand,  ;aad  led  him  to  a 
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ajMN(  Q9  }m  own  f^t  hmdy  ^aeed  on  an  devlatad*  platform 
in  ithe  ^OOQ.    Cioartes  ^^smi  ^aid,  M  That  ibe  <;ftine  >to  liim  in 
tb^  qanae  mA  for  the  semrioe  of  U>e  jQsIy  tmc  God»  who  was 
sKlorod  by  the  Chr istiians^  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus,  who  had 
di^d  ito  HK^^  lis  and  all  dneo.    'He  endeas^ouced  to  explain  the 
w  jstery  of  'the  oitiss,  as  en  emblem  of  die  crucifixion,  by 
whjoh  maidciiid  had  been  xedeemed.     He  recoij^nted  the  suf- 
feriogjB  and  dc^EMdi  of  'oar  Lord  and  'Savidtn*,  wJm>  had  rfeea' 
^1  the  third  day  and  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  now 
xeigfis,  die  oreator  of  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the* 
s^l^  and  all  that  tiiey  contain.    '  He  .asserted,  that  those  idols 
wJ^ch  ythe  nMlves  held  as  gods,  were  devils  which  dared  not 
ta  jrianain  wherever  the 'holy  cross  was  planted.     Tiiat  as  all 
QKaakind  were  brodiers,  the  offipring  of  the  same  first  pair, 
oar  prions  emperor  lamented  the  loss  of  their  soals,  which- 
would  be  .brought  by  their  idols  into  jeverlasting  flames,  and 
bad  sent  us  to  apply  a  sure  remedy,  by  abolishing  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  the  bloody  and  inhuman  sacrifices  of  their  fel- 
low men,  and  their  other  odious  customs  so  contrary  to  the 
b«¥  of  God-:  And  that  our  emperor  would  send  them  holy 
mien>  h^eafter  to  ekplain  all  these  things  more  fully .'^    To 
tlos  Montezuma  replied,  *^  Malinatzin  !  I  am  much  indebt- 
ed to  your.emparor  for  sending  you  so  far  to  inform  me  of 
aU  the^  things,  of  which  I  have  already  heard  by  means  of 
n^  ambassadors  who  have  visited  you  in  my  name,  and  to 
which  hitherto  we  have  made  no  reply.     We  have  always 
worshipped  our  gods,  whom  we  consider  to  be  just  and  good, 
and  jiave  no  doubt  yours  are  so  likewise.     It  had  always 
been  his  wish  ito  see  us  from  die  first  time  he  had  heard  of 
eor  arrival  on  his  eoasts,  because  he  believed  we  were  they  of 
whom  their  ancient  prophecies  made  mention,  and  his  gods 
had  now  granted  his  desire.     That  our  being  refused  en- 
trance into  his  cities  was  none  of  his  fault;  having  been 
done  by  his  subjects  without  orders,  who  were  terrified  by. 
the  accounts  they  had  received  of  us,  which  imported  that 
we  were  ifurious  tetdeSf  who  carried  thunder  and  lightning 
along  with  us,  that  our  horses  eat  men,  and  other  such  fpot^ 
ish  ttories.     That  he  now  saw  we  were  valiant  and  wise  men, 
for  which  he  highly  esteemed  us,  and  would  give  us  proofs 
of  his  &vour.'*    Then  changing  the  manner  ox  liis  discourse 
to  gaietyt,  he  added  *^  MaUnatzin !  Your  new  friends  the 
Tlaacabms  have  informed  you  that  I  am  Uke  a  god,  and  that 
ev&y  thing  about  me  is  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.     But  you 
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Hour  see  tliat  I  am  like  other  men,  and  ihat  my  houses  are 
of  lime,  stone,  and  timber*  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  powerful 
sovereign,  and  have  great  riches,  which  I  have  inherited  from 
my  ancestors.  You  will  now  treat  these  reports  with  the 
same  contempt  that  I  do  the  ridiculous  stories  which  I  have 
been  udd  of  your  having  command  over  the  elements."  To 
this  Cortes  replied,  that  the  accounts  of  enemies  were  never 
to  be  dep^ided  on ;  and  made  a  handsome  compliment  to 
Montezuma  on  his  power  and  grandeur.  Montezuma  then 
orderdd  in  a  rich  present,  giving  Cortes  a  quantity  of  gdd, 
with  ten  loads  of  rich  stuffi  to  be  divided  between  him  and 
his  captains,  and  to  each  of  us  five  soldiers,  he  gave  two 
gold  collars,  each  worth  ten  crowns,  and  two  loads  or  mantles. 
The  gold  given  on  tliis  occasion  was  worth  about  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  the  whole  was  given  with  so  much  afiability  and 
indifference,  as  made  him  appear  'truly  munificent.  Cortes 
ROW  took  leave,  it  being  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  we  retired 
impressed  with  high  respect  for  the  liberality  and  princely 
munificence  of  Montezuma. 

The  great  Montezuma  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  good  stature,  well  proportioned,  atid  rather  thin. 
His  face  wa5  rather  long,  with  a  pleasant  expression,  and 
good  eyes,  'and  his  complexion  rather  fairer  than  the  other 
Indians.  His  hair  was  short,  just  covering  Im  ears,  and  his 
scanty  beard  was  thin,  black,  and  well  arranged.  His  per«^ 
son  was  very  clean  and  delicate,  as  he  bathed  every  ev^iing ; 
and  his  manners  were  a  pleasing  compound  of  gravity  and 
good  humour.  He  had  two  lawful  wives,  who  were  prin* 
cesses,  and  a  number  of  mistresses ;  but  his  visits  to  these 
were  conducted  with  such  secrecy  as  only  to  be  known  by  his 
most  familiar  servants ;  and  he  lay  under  no  suspicion  of  un-* 
natural  vices,  so  common  among  his  subjects.  The  clodies 
]fte  wore  one  day  w«re  not  usecT  for  four  days  after.  His 
guard  consisted  of  two  himdred  nobles,  who  had  apartments 
adjoining  his  own.  Certain  pecsotis  only  among  diese  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  him,  and  when  they  went  into  hts  presence, 
they  laid  aside  their  ordinary  rich  dresses,  putting  on  others 
quite  plain  but  clean,  entering  his  apartment  barefooted,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  making  three  profound 
reverences  as  they  approached  him.  On  addressing  him, 
they  always  began,  Lord  !  my  Lord  !  great  Lord !  and  when 
tliey  had  finished,  he  always  dismissed  them  in  few  words  ; 
on  which  they  retired  with  their  faces  towards  him ,  keeping 

their 
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their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  I  observed  likewise,  that  all 
the  great  men  vfho  waited  upon  him  on  business,  always  en-* 
tered  the  palace  barefooted  and  in  plain  habits,  never  enter- 
ing the  gate  directly,  but  making  a  circuit  in  going  towards 
it.^ 

The  cooks  of  the  palace  had  above  thirty  different  ways  of 
dressing  meats,  which  were  served  up  in  earthen  vessels  of  a 
veiy  ingenious  construction  for  keeping  their  contents  always 
hot.     For  Montezumas  own  table  above  three  hundred  dishes 
were  dressed  every  day,  and  more  than  a  thousand  n>r  his 
guards.     Montezuma  sometimes  went  before  dinner  to  in-* 
spect  the  preparations,  on  which  occasions  his  officers  point-  ' 
cd  out  to  him  which  were  the  best,  explaining  what  birds  or 
fle^  they  were  composed  of.     It  is  said  that  the  flesh  of 
young  children  Was  sometimes  dressed  for  his  table ;  but  after 
Cortes  had  spoken  to  him  respecting  the  barbarity  of  this  in- 
human custom,  it  Wflts  no  longer  practised  in  the  palace. 
The  ordinary  meats  were  domestic  fowls,  pheasants,  geese, 
partridges,  quails,  venison,  Indian  hogs  or  joj?f/irw,  pigeons, 
hares,  rabbits  and  many  other  animals  and  birds  peculiar  to 
the  country;  the  various  meats  being  served  up  on  black 
and  red  earthen^ware  made  at  Cholula.     In  the  cold  weather 
while  at  his  meals,  a  number  of  torches  were  lighted  up,  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  which  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  gives  no 
smoke ;  and  to  prevent  the  glare  and  heat  of  those  from  be- 
ing troublesome,  rich  screens  ornamented  with  gold  and  paint- 
ings of  their  idols  were  interposed  between  Montezuma  and 
the  torches.     At  his  meals  he  was  seated  on  a  low  throne  or 
chair,  at  a  table  of  proportional  height  covered  with  white 
cloths  and  napkins,  four  beautiful  women,  attending  to  pre- 
sent him  with  water  for  his  hands,  in  vessels  named  xicales^ 
having  plates  under  them,  after  which  they  gave  him  towels 
to  dry  his  hands.     Two  other  women  attended  with  small 
cakes  of  bread  ;  and  when  he  began  to  cat,  a  large  screen  of 
gilt  wood  was  placed  before  him,  to  prevent  him  from  being 
seen.    Four  ancient  nobles,  who  were  his  relations  and  served 
as  councillors  and  judges,  stood  beside  the  throne,  with  whom 
he  occasionally  conversed,  giving  them  a  part  of  what  he  was 
'eating,  which  they  received  with  profound  respect,  and  eat 
without  hfting  their  eyes  from  the  ground.     Fruit  of  all 
kinds  produced  in  the  country  was  served  up  to  him  at  table, 
ofwhichheeat  in  great  moderation;  and  a  certain  liquor 
prepared  from  cocoa,  said  to  be  of  a  stimulant  and  strengthen- 
ing 


teg  jQatur^i  waspiesented  to  bim  from  tijoe  ^  ttijais  juQgpldett 
cups.  All  the  time  he  continued  M  tdble  his  gfw:d%  a];i4.aU 
others  in  or  near  his  apartment  haiL  to  preserve  tbe^no^t^pcp- 
found  silen<^,  under  pain  of  death*  Owing  to  the  before*- 
mentioned  screen  which  concealed  him  from  public  view,  we 
could  not  see  all  the  circumstances  hens  4es^ib^/i:Qm  iirfbrr 
^latioUf  But  I  noticed  above  fifty  J«ir$  pf  foaming  -chocolate 
brought  into  the  hal^  some  of  which  jg9»  pi:eseB[ted  to  hmi 
by  the  female  attendants.  During  the  rqi^t,  various  Inr 
diansttvere  introduced  at  intervals  for  bis  amuscooeAt:  Some 
of  these  were  hump-bucked,  ugly,  aud  deformed,  who  played 
various  tricks  of  buffoonery,  and  we  were  told  4h^  othejra 
were  jesters,  besides  which  there  were  comipaniea  of  singers 
apd  dancers  in  which  he  was  said  to  take  gi:eat  delight ;  wd 
to  all  these  he  ordered  vases  of  chocolate  to  be  distributed* 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  the  four  female  attendants  at* 
ready  mentioned,  after  removing  the  cloths,  presented  him 
again  with  water  to  wash  his  hands,  during  which  he  contir 
nued  his  conversation  with  the  four  old  nobles,  .>vho  xh^JX 
took  their  leaves  witli  much  ceremony..  He  w.a£^en  pres^ot-r 
ed  with  three  small  hollow  canes  highly  ornomen^d,  coujtuin- 
ing  an  herb  called  tobacco  i^iixed  with  hquid  ,f2nber  j.  and 
when  he  was  satisfied  with  the  buffoons,  dancers^  and  singers, 
^e  smoked  for  a  short  time  from  one  of  these  canes,  and 
then  laid  himself  to  sleep.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  propi^ 
place  that,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  two  l>eautiful  .wopien 
were  employed  in  making  certain  small  delicately  white  qakeis, 
of  eggs  and  other  ingredients,  which  they  presented  on  plates 
covered  with  napkins  to  MoutQzuma  f  and  j;hen  another  kind 
of  bread  was  brought  to  him  in  long  loaves,  as  likewise  |)lateff 
of  a  kind  of  cakes  resembling  wafers  or  pancarkes*  When 
Montezuma  had  concluded  his  meal,  afl  his  gMards  ^i^l  4o^ 
mestics  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  as  well  as  I  couH  juc]ge^ 
above  a  thousand  dishes  of  the  various  eatables  already  ,meni- 
tioned  were  served  up  to  them,  with  immense  quanti^s  of 
fruit,  and  numerous  vessels  of  foaming  chocolate.  His  estab- 
lishment, including  his  women  and  inferior  servants  of  all 
kinds,  was  amazingly  numerous,  and  must  have  ^cqasionei} 
prodigious  e:!^pence,  yet  the  most  perfect  regularity  was  pre^ 
served  amid  that  vast  profusion.  The  steward  ot  his  house*- 
hold,  or  major-domo,  was  at  tliis  time  a  prince  named  lapiea^ 
who  kept  an  account  of  all  the  royal  rents  in  a  set  of  book§ 
or  symbolical  representations  which  oi;:cupied  an  .entire  ihouse* 

Connected 
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Connected  with  the  p&Iabe  of  Monteznraa  there  were  tw«r 
large  buildings  Sited  with  every  kind  of  arms,  both  offensive 
and  defetisiycy  some  of  which  were  richly  ornamented  witk 
gold  and  jewels ;  snch  as  large  and  small  shields,*  som^  of  the 
hitter  being  so  contrived  as  to  roH  np  in  a  small  compass,  and 
to  let  fall  in  action  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body ;  nrach  de^ 
fensive  armour  of  quilted  cotton,  ornamented  with  various 
devices  in  feather  work ;  helmets  or  casques  for  the  head  made 
of  wood  and  bone,  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  i  im-f 
iliense  quantities  of  bows,  arrcyws^  darts,  and  slings ;  lances 
having  stone  heads  or  blades  six  feet  long,  so  strong  as  not 
to  break  when  fixed  in  a  shield,  and  as  shaip  as  razors ;  dubs 
or  two-handed  swords,  having  edges  of  sharp  stones )  anif 
many  other  articles  which  I  cannot  enumerate,  ki  the  pan 
lace  there  was  a  magnificent  aviary,  containing  every  kind  of 
bird  to  be  found  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  from  large 
eagles  down  to  the  smallest  paroquets  of  beautiful  phimage. 
In  this  pkce^the  ornamental  feather-work  so  much  in  repute 
dvnong  the  MexieamSj  was-  fabricated,  the  feathers  for  this 
purpose  bemg  taken  from  certain  birds  called  Quetzales,  and 
otlrcrsv  having  greien,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  bhie  feathers^ 
about  the  ^ze  crf'our  Spanish  pyes,  the  name  of  which  I  htfve 
forgdt.  There  were  also  great  numbers  of  parrots,  and 
gisese  of  fine  plumage ;  all  these  birds  breeding  in  the  royal 
aviary^  and  being  an  nuaUy  stripped  of  their  feathers  at  the  pro-» 
per  season^  to  supply  the  workers  in  feather-work.  Torero  was 
likewise  a  large  pond  of  clear  water,  in  which  were  kept  ft 
number  of  large  birds  of  a  red  colour  with  very  long  legs,  re* 
sembling  those  called  Ipiris  in  Cuba,  and  caVed  fla^ngos  by 
the  Spaniards.  In  another  great  building  we  saw  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  war  gods,  in  which  were  kept  great  nmnberst 
of  ferocious  beasts,  as  tigers,  lions  of  two  species^  one  of  wfaicfa 
called  Adive  resembled  a- wolf ;  also  foxes,  aiki  other  smiffler 
animeds,  stU  of  them  carnivorous.  Most  of  thiese  were  Inred 
in  tins  menagerie,  and  were  fed  vtptfa  game,  fowb^  and  dogs, 
uid,  BS  I 'was  informed^  on  the  bodtesof  the  saorifieed  huntaH 
Yictims^  Their  manner  of  sacrifice  wa&  said  to  be  asfoSows : 
They  dpbn  the  breasts  of  the  Bving  victim  witb  largestone 
knives,  ofiering  his  heart  and  blood  to  dieir  godsf  tbejr 
feast  on  the  head  and  limbs,  giving  the  bodied  to  bedevoiir- 
ed  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  hanging  up  the  skisdls  vtn  the  tefkiplfiv 
as  trophies  bf  thdr  mi^ided>  piety.  IW  •  tbi6<  place' IsiBewistf 
there  wdife  many  vipen^  and  serpemsi  the:  most  dangCMis  ol 
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gram,  and  shops  (ot  vsaiovA  kitids  of  goods.  On  the  borers 
of  the  adjoining  canak  there  were  boats  loaded  with  humtfn 
ordare,  used  in  tanning  leather,  and  on  all  the  pnblic  roads 
there  were  places  built  of  canes  and  thatched  with  straw  or 
grass,  for  the  convenien(5e  of  passengers  in  order  to  coSect 
this  material.  In  one  part  of  the  square  was  a  eoort  of  jus- 
tice having  three  judges,  and  their  inferior  officers'  were  em- 
ployed in  perambulating  the  market,  jMresendng  drder,  and 
inspecting  the  various  articles. 

After  having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the  square,  we  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  great  temple,  where  we  went  through  a  number 
.  of  large  courts,  the  smallest  of  which  seemed  to  me  larger 
than  the  great  square  of  Salamanca,  the  courts  being  either 
paved  with  Ilarge  cut  white  stones,  or  plastered  and  polished, 
the  whole  very  clean,  and  inclosed  by  double  walls  of  stone 
and  lime.  On  coming  to  the  gate  of  th6  great  tempie,  which 
was  ascended  by  114  steps,  Montezuma  sent  six  priests  and 
two  nobles  to  carry  up  Cortes,  which  he  declined.  Ort  as- 
cending to  the  snmmit,  which  consisted  of  a  broad  platform, 
we  observed  the  large  stones  on  which  the  victims  were  placed 
for  sacrifice,  near  which  was  a  monstrous  figure  resembling  a 
dragon,  and  much  blood  appeared  to  have  been  recently  spilt. 
Montezuma  came  out  of  an  adoratory  or  recess,  in  which  the 
accursed  idols  were  kept,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  to 
Cortes  that  he  must  be  fatigued  by  the  ascent,  to  which  (Cor- 
tes answered  that  we  were  never  fatigued.  Montezuma,  taking 
our  general  by  the  hand^  pointed  out  to  him  th^  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  allof  which 
were  distinctly  seen  from  this  conrnianding  eminence.  We 
had  a  distinct  view  of  the  three  causeways  by  which  Mexico 
communicated  with  the  land,  and  of  the  aqueduct  of  Chapoi- 
tepee,  which  conveyed  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  water 
to  the  city.  The  numbers  of  canoes  which  were  cbntimiaBy 
seen  passing  between  Mexico  and  all  the  towns  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  carrying  provisions  and  merchandise,  was  really 
astonishing.  We  could  see,  as  we  had  been  often  told,  that 
most  of  the  houses  of  this  great  city,  and  of  the  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  were  built  in  the  water,  stood  apart 
from  each  other,  their  only  communication  being  by  means  of 
drawbridges' or  cfanoes,  and  that  all  their  roofs  were  terrated 
and  battlemented.  We  saw  numerous  temples  and  adora- 
tories  in  the  great  city  below,  on  the  causeways,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent cities, .  all  resembling  so  many  fortresses  with  towers; 

wonderfully 
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wonderfidly  brilUant,  being  ail  wliitewstshed.  The  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  market  in  the  great  sqttare  jast  below,  was  so 
great  that  it  might  easily  have  been  beard  a1  moist  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league ;  and  some  of  our  companions  who  had 
seen  both  Rome  and  Constantinople,  declared  they  had  not 
seen  any  thing  comparable  in  these  cities,  ibr  conrietiient  and 
reguhr  distrimitron  or  numbers  of  people. 

After  having  admired  the  magnificent  prospect  around^ 
Cortes  requested  of  Montezuma  to  shew  us  their  gods.  Af- 
ter consulting  with  his  priests,  he  led  us  into  a  kind  of  saloon 
in  a  tower,  having  a  timber  roof  richly  wrought,  undei*  which 
stood  two  ahars  highly  adorned,  and  behind  these  two  gigan-* 
tic  figures  resembling  very  fiit  men.  That  on  the  right  was 
Huitzilopochttu  the  god  of  war,  having  a  broad  face  and 
terrible  eyes,  all  covered  over  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  hav- 
ing his  body  twisted  round  with  golden  serpents.  His  right 
hand  held  a  bow,  and  in  his  left  there  wq6  a  bundle  of  arrows. 
Round  his  neck  was  a  string  of  the  figurfes  of  human  heads 
and  hearts  made  of  pure  gold,  intermixed  with  precious^  stoitcs 
of  a  blue  colour.  Close  by  him  stood  a  small  image  repre- 
senting his  page,  carrying  a  lance  and  shield  richly  ad(^rned 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Before  the  great  idol  stood  a  pan  of 
fire,  in  which  three  hearts  of  human  victims  were  th^n  burn- 
ing along  with  copal.  The  whole  walls  and  floor  of  the 
apartment  was  stained  with  human  blood,  and  had  a  most 
offensive  smell,  worse  than  any  slaughter-house.  On  the 
left  of  Huitzilopochdi  stood  another  gigantic  figure,  having  a 
countenance  like  a  bear,  with  great  shmin^  eyes.  The  name 
of  this  last  was  Tezcatiipoca^  who  was  said  to  be  the  god  of 
the  infernal  regions,  and  to  preside  over  the  souls  of  mert'^ 
He  was  likewise  considered  as  the  bt-otfier  of  the  god  of  war. 
His  body  was  covered  all  over  with  figures  representing  little 
devils  witb  tails  of  serpents,  and  was  richly  addrned  with  gold 
and  je^'els.  Before  this  idol  lay  an  offering  of  five  humsin 
hearts.  On  Ae  summit  of  the  whole  temple  was  a  recess 
having  its  wood-work  very  highly  ornamented,  where  we  saw 
a  figure  half  human  and  the  rest  like  an  alligator,  all  inlaid 
with  jewels,  and  partly  covered  by  a  mantle.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  the  germ  and  origin  of  aU  created  things,  and  was 

VOL.  IV.  D  worshipped 

1  Clavigero  calls  this  the  god  of  providence,  the  soul  of  the  worlds  the 
•reator  of  heaven  and  eajth*  and  the  master  of  all  things,  the  rcward«r  of 
the  just  and  the  punlsher  of  the*  wicked. — ^£« 
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worshipped  as  the  god  of  harvests  and  fruits.  Here  likewise 
the  wails  and  altar  were  stained  with  blood  like  the  others, 
and  so  ofiensive  that  we  were  glad  to  retire  in  all  haste.  In 
this  place  there  stood  a  drum  ef  prodigious  size,  the  head  of 
which  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  large  serpent,  which  resound- 
edy  when  struck,  with  a  noise  that  might  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues,  and  gave  out  a  sound  so  doleful,  that  it 
might  be  named  the  drum  of  helL  This  dreadful  drum,  the 
horrid  sound  of  their  horns  and  trumpets,  and  the  shocking 
sight  of  their  great  sacrificial  knives,  the  remnants  of  human 
victims,  and  tneir  blood-stained  altars  and  fanes,  made  me 
fmxious  to  get  away  from  this  horrible  scene  of  human  but- 
cheiy,  detestable  smells,  and  abominable  sights. 

.  Addressing  himself  to  Montezutna,  half  jest  half  earnest, 
Cortes  expressed  his  astonishment  how  so  wise  a  prince 
could  adore  such  absurd  and  wicked  gods ;,  and  proposed  to 
substitute  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  the 
images  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  her  ever-blessed  Son  in  the 
adoratories,  instead  of  those  horrid  idols,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  >of  his  id^atry,  and 
the  deception  practised  on  him  by  these  inhuman  priests* 
Montezuma  was  much  displeased  with  these  expressions, 
saying  that  he  would  not  have  admitted  us  to  the  temple  if 
be  ikd  known  we  were  to  in$ult  his  gods,  who  dispensed 
health,  good  harvests,  seasonable  weather,  and  victory,  and 
whom  they  were  bound  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  adore. 
Cortes,  dropped  the  subject  apd  proposed  to  withdraw,  to 
which  Montezuma  assented,  observing  that  he  must  remain, 
and  atone  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  haying  admitted  us 
into  the  temple.  Cortes  tlien  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  we 
descended  the  steps,  to  the  greUt  inconvenience  of  our  in- 
valids. If  I  am  not  quite  so  correct  as  I  wish  and  ought  to 
be  in  many  of  the  things  which  I  relate  and  describe,  I  must 
beg  my  readers  to  consider,  the  situation  in  which  I  then 
served,  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  niore  attention  to 
the.  orders  of  my  officers  than  to  the  surrounding  objects  of 
curiqsity.  The  t^utple  which  we  had  just  visited  cbvered  a 
prodigious  extent  oif  ground,  and  diminished  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  platform  on  the  top,  having  five  concavities 
like  barbicans  between  the  middle  and  the  top,  but  ivithout 
parapets.  On  the  broad  platform  of  the  summit  there  was  a 
tower  in  which  the  images  were  placed.  But  as  there  are 
many  paintings  of  temples  in  the  possession  of  the  conque-« 
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rors,  one  .of  wfaich  I  bave^  it  will  be  easy  to* form  an  idea  of' 
tlie  structure  of  this  ti^iple  from  these' representations  ^« 
It  was  said  by  the  Mcxioasi%  that  numerous  olFeriiigs  of  gold, 
silver,  jew^lb),  produxstions  of  the^arth^and  human  victims 
were  dtposited  under  the.  foundations  of  this  great  temple 
attbetimi8'of  its  erection ;  and  it  is  certain^  wbeil  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  was  afterwards  dug  up  for  the  church  of 
St  Jago,,  that  we  found  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  valuables  on  sinkii^  the  new  foundations.  A  Mexican 
also,  who  obtained  ^grant  of  part  of  ihiagronnd,  discovered 
a  considerable  treasure,  about  n^hicfi  there  wa»  a  law-suit  for 
the  royal  interest*  This,  aiiconnt  waa  confirmed  by  King 
Guatimotzin,  who  assured  us  that  the 'Ciroumslanoes^W^e 
recorided  in  ancient  historical  pamtings.  At  a  small-distanoe 
from  the  great  temple,  there  stood  a  tower,  having  a  gate  or 
entrance  alway&  open,  like  the  mouth  of  an.  enormous  mon- 
ster, ready  to  devour  those  who  entered  this  >  hell  or  habitant 
tion  of  the  demons.  At  this  horrible  door  there  stood  many 
frightful  idols,  beside  which- there  was  a  place  for  sacrifieey 
and  within  there  w^re  pots, full  of  water  ready  to  hoituhe 
flesh  of  the  victinis,  which  formed  the  horrible  repasts  c^tiie 
priests,  llie  idols  were  like  serpents  And  devils,  and  the 
place,  all  smeared  over  with  human  blood,  was  furnished  with 
knives  for  sacrifice  like  the  slaughter-house  of  a  butcher.  '  In 
another  part  of  the  buildings  there  were  great  piles  of  wood, 
and  a  reservoir  of  water  supplied  by  a  pipe  from  the  great 
aqueduct  of  Chapoltq3ec.  In  one  of  the  courts  there  nvas  a 
temple,  all  besmeared  with  blood  and  soot,  surrounded  by 
the  tombs  of  the  Mexican  nobility.  >  In  another  court  there 
were  immense  piles  of  human  bones^  att  regukuiy  arranged. 
Every  temple  had  its  peculiar,  idols,  and  each  its  regular  es^ 
tabli^mentof  priests,  who  were  ch^^ssed  in  long  black  vest- 
ments, 'Something  between  the  dress  c^our  canons  and  the- 
Dominican  friars.  They  all  wore  their  hair  long  and  clot- 
ted with  blood,  and  their  ears  were  all  lao^*ated  m  honour  of  * 
their  abominal;^'  idols.  At  some  distance  from  the  tetbple 
of  the  tombs,  thete  was  another  of  which  the  idob  were  Baid 

to 

2  Along  with  the  work  of  Benul  Diu,  and  in  the  hiBtory  6f  Mexico 'by 
Clavigero,  there  are  representations  of  ancient  Mexican  temples.  In  boii^ 
they  consist  of  six  frustums  of  truncated  pyramids,  placed  above  each  other, 
having  a  gallery  or  open  walk  around  at  each  junction^  and  straight  outside 
stairs  reaching  between  each  gaUerv,  not  unlike  the  representations  that  baye 
been  ideally  formed  of  the  tower  ot  BabeL— -£« 
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to  preside  over  marriages  s  and  all  the  courts  were  surround- 
ed by  low  houses  for  the  priests  a^d  tbeir  numerous  assist- 
ants. Hard  bj  these  was  a  large  building  in  which  great 
numbers  of  the  M^can  yoiuig  women  resided,  as  in  a  nun* 
nery,  tiH  they  were  married.  They  were  devoted  to  the 
woarship  of  two  female  deities,  who  presided  over  marriages, 
to  whom  they  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  good  husbands. 
I  have  thus  been  difiuse  in  describing  this  great  temple,  as  it 
was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  Mexico ;  yet  the 
t^inple  of  Chohila  was^  still  higher,  having  120  steps.  This 
was  built  tm  a  difierent  plan  from  that  of  Mexico,  and  was 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  nativesr  The  temple  of 
TezeuGO  also  was  very  laorge^  being  ascended  by  117  steps, 
and  all  these  differed  in  Oieir  8tmctiBre«  though  they  all 
agreed  in  having  a  number  of  outer  courts^  and  a  double  in- 
dosure.  Every  province  oi  this  country  had  its  own  peculiar 
gods,  who  were  suf^osed  to  have  no  concern  with  those  of 
other  provinces,  so  that  its  gods  and  idols  were  quite  in- 
numerable. Having  efiectually  fatigued  ourselves  in  ex- 
aminmg  the  objects  I  have  just  described,  we  retired  to  our 
(ysartersir 

As  Montezuma  was  entirely  adverse  to  the  proposal  of 
Cortes  for  converting  the  great  temple  of  Mexico  into  a 
Christian  churchy  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  a 
chapel  and  akar  in  our  quarters,  and  made  application  to 
JMbntezuma  through  one  ckT  his  principal  nobles  to  have  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose^  This  request  was  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  as  abundance  of  timber  and  native  workmen 
Were  sent  immediately,  it  was  com{^ted  in  three  days.  In 
this  new  chapel  mass  was  celebrated  every  day,  though  we 
lamented  the  waAt  of  wine  for  the  holy  eucbarist,  as  it  had 
been  all  expended  during  the  illness  of  Cortes,  Ohnedo,  and 
others^  while  we  were  in  the  dominions  of  Tlascala.  We 
were  extremely  regular  in  our  devotiims,  both  because  it  was 
Our  duty,  and  that  we  mi^t  imptess  a  favourable  opinion  of 
our  holy  religion  on  Montemma  and  his  subjects.  While 
our  carpenters  were  looking  oat  for  a  pvoper  place  in  which 
to  fix  the  holy,  cross  of  our  chapel,  they  observed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  door  in  one  of  the  walls  of  our  quarters  which  had 
been  closed  up.  Cortes  cioused  this  to  be  privately  (q)eiied, 
and  an  apartment  was  found  wiUiin,  in  which  countless  riches 
vrere  deposited.  The  secret  soon  transpired,  and  we  went 
aQ  to  view  the  concealed  treasury.    I  was  then  a  young  man, 

and 
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and  it  seetaeA  to  me  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  ^- 
thered  together  could  not  have  reached  the  apaount  <^  what 
we  then  saw.  It  was  thought  prudent  to  close  up  the  door 
of  this  place,  and  to  cc^ceai  our  knowledge  of  it  and  its  con- 
tents to  a  proper  opportunity. 

About  this  time  Cortes  convened  a  council  of  four  cap- 
tains arid  twelve  soldiers,  of  those  in  whom  he  had  most  con- 
fidence, among  whom  I  was,  in  order  to  consult  upon  onr 
present  situatioa  and  future  procedure.     Having  duly  con- 
sidered how  obviously  we  had  been  hitherto  guided  and  pre- 
served by  the  mercy  of  Goo,  and  how  the  natives,  though 
now  kind,  might  soon  change  tbrvu^  their  native  fickleness, 
and  notwithstanding  the  present  ho6{Htality  of  Montezuma^ 
he  might  at  any  time  plot  our  destruction,  we  unanimously 
resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  Certes,  that  the  most  effectual 
measure  for  aur  security  was  to  make  that  monarch  our  pri- 
soner and  the  guarantee  of  our  safety^    We  knew  not  but 
me  might  aU  be  poisoned  in  our  food,  and  no  gift  which  he 
could  make  us,  not  even  all  his  fathers  treasures  which  we 
bad  just  discovered,  could  compensate  to  us  for  the  continual 
idarms  in  which  we  lived.     Some  of  the  officers  present  at 
l^e  council,  proposed  to  induce  Montezuma  by^ome  plausi* 
ble  pretext  to  come  to  our  quarters,  when  we  could  easily 
srnze  him  .without  resistance  or  danger.     It  was  .observed  by 
€ome  of  our  soldiers,  that  we  were  not  now  so  |ilentiful]y 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the  royal  officers  as  at  ,mr  first 
coming ;  and  that  our  interprets,  Aguilar,  had  been  secretly 
informed  by  two  of  our  Tlascalan  allies,  that  they  had  noticed 
several  indications  of  evil  intez«tions  rtowards  ^s  among  the 
Mexioins,  for  the  last  two  days.    After  a  Jong  consultation, 
we  agreed  to  adjoui*n  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting our  resolution  till  next  day;  and  in ^the nieantime  the 
reverend  Father  Obnedo  was  consulted  on  ihe  subject,  and 
we  prayed  God  to  guide  and  direct  our  proceedings  for  the 
best,  in  our  present  ticklish  and  dangerous  situation.     Next 
day,  two  Tlascalans  arrived  secretly  with  letters  from  Villa 
Rica,  with  an  account  that  Escalenteand  six  Spaniards  had 
been  skiin  in  a  battle  with  the  Mexicans,  and  that  the  inhor 
bitants  of  Chempoalla  and  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who 
had  submitted  to  us,  had  revolted  back  to  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, refusing  to  supply  provisions,  or  to  work  on  the 
fortifications,,  insomuch,  that  the  remaining  garrison  of  Villa 
^ica  were  in  much  distress  and  knew  not  how  to  act.    These 

letters 
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letters  said  likewise^  that  the  high  opinion  which  the  natives 
had  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards  was  much  altered 
for  the  worse,  since  they  found  they  could  be  killed  like  other 
men.     This  intelligence  gave  us  much  affliction.     It  was  the 
first  defeat  we  had  experienced  since  our  landing ;  and  had 
produced  a  most  alarming  change  in  our  situation^  and  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Mexicans.     Before  this,  we  were  in  possession 
pf  wealth,  and  were  considered  as  invulnerable,  wd  almost 
like  demigods;  but.wer^  now  lowered  in  the  estimation  of 
the  natives,  almost  to  a  level  with  themselves^  in  whose  power 
we  were.    It  now  seemed  more  necessary  than  ever  to  our 
very  existence  that  we  should  secure  the  person  of  Monte- 
zuma ;  considering  that  if  we  failed  in  the  attempt,  we  might 
as  well  perish  in  what  seemed  our  only  chance  of  safety,  as 
wait  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Mexican 
^npire.     Before  I  proceed  to  narrate  the  sequel  of  our  trans* 
iictions  in  Mexico,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  misfortune 
which  befel  Escalente  K 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  about  thirty  native 
chiefs  of  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Villa  Rica,  had 
voluntarily  submitted    to  our  government  at   Chiahuitztla. 
After  our  little  army  had  penetrated  to.  the  capital  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  commander  of  a  gan*ison  belonging  to 
iJVIontezuma  endeavoured  to  levy  contributions  from  some 
pf  these  our  new  subjects  :  and  when  this  was  represented  to 
Escalente,  who  commanded  at  Villa  Rica,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  Mexican  officers  to  desist,  as  otherwise  he  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  chastising  them,  thoiigh  he  wished  to  remain  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  subjects  of  Mexico.     To  this 
the  Mexican  officers  sent  a  haughty  reply,  saying  that  he 
would  find  them  in  the  field.     On  receiving  this  answer, 
Escalente,  who  was  a  brave  man,  set  out  with  forty  of  hi? 
pwn  soldiers,  and  two  thousand  of  our  allies  of  the  Totanaca 
nation  to  march  against  the   Mexicans,    whom  he  found 
pillaging  the  country,  and  immediately  attacked  them.     Our 
a,llies  were  always  afraid  of  the  Mexicans,  and  fled  at  the  first 
phower  of  arrows,  leaving  the  Spaniards  to  get  dut  of  the 
scrape  as  weU  a$  they  might.     They  made  their  retreat  with 

great 

S  Clavlgero  pretends  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Escalente  were  known 
to  Cortes  and  his  follower?  while  at  Cholula.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
both  from  the  narrative  of  Diaz,  and  because  Cortes  would  not  certainly  havp 
put  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  Montezuma,  after  this  unequivocal  de- 
jnonstration  of  resolute  enpity. — £. 
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great difflcnlty  to  Villa  Rica*,  where  Esealetite  and  six  erhls 

soldiers  died  of  their  wounds.      A  Spanish  soldier  named 

Arguello,  of  great  bodily  strength,  with  a  large  head,  and 

thick  frizzled  beard,  was  taken  aKve,  bnt  died  of  his  wounds. 

'I'he  Mexican  captains  reported  the  whole  of  this  afiair  to 

Montezuma,  to  whom  they  brought  the  head  of  ArgueUoi 

and  it  is  said  that  Montezuma  trembled  when  he  beheld  it, 

and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way.     He  reproached 

his  captains  for  not  having  overwhelmed  the  whole  of  that 

small  number  of  Spaniards  with  that  numerous  forces ;  but 

they  alleged  that  a  supernatural  being  fought  against  tfaeni^ 

assisting  aivJ  encouraging  the  Spaniards,  and  struck  terror 

into  their  men. 

Having  finally  resolved  to  seize  Montezuma,  we  spent  the 
whole  night  before  proceeding  on  that  hazardous  ehterprize 
in  earnest  prayer  to  Gon-,  tfiat  what  we  were  about  to  do 
might  redound  to  his  holy  service ;  and  in  the  rooming  we 
arranged  the  manner  in  which  this  our  resolution  was  to  be 
executed.     Our  cavalry  and  infantry  were  all  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  for  instant  action,  and  as  it  was  usual  with  us  to 
go  alwnys  fully  armed,  this  circumstance  gave  no  suspicion  to 
the  Mexicans.     Leaving  the  whole  of  his  forces  prepared  to 
act  in  case  of  need,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  palace,  attended 
by  five  of  his  captains,  Alrarado,  Sandoval,  De  Leon,  De 
Lugo,  and  Avila  ^,  with  the  interpreters  Donna  Marina  and 
Aguilar,  having  first  sent  a  message  -to  the  king,  intimating 
his  intention  to  wait  upon  him.     Montezuma  supposed  that 
this  ^dsit  of  Cortes  was  on  occasion  of  the  affair  which  had 
lately  occurred  at  Chiahuitztia,  and  that  our  general  wa6 
much  displeased  on  that  account,  yet  sent  back  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  him.     Our  general,  and  we  who  were  with  him^ 
immediately  went  to  the  royal  apartment,  and  after  paying 

bis 

4  In  the  original  of  Diaz  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  to  Alsaenn, 
but  this  is  an  obvious  mistake.  AIxneri;i,  according  to  Clavigero,  II.  S5, 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  Nauhtlan,  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thirty-six  miles  north  of  Villa  Rica,  M'hich  was 
governed  by  Quauhpopoca  for  Montezuma,  and  by  whom  the  Mexican 
detachment  was  commanded  by  which  Escalente  was  defeated. — £•  * 

5  It  is  obvious  from  a  circumstance  in  the  sequel  of  this  story  that  Diaz 
9nd  other  soldiers  attended  Cortes  on  this  occasion.  Clavigero^  II.  77.  says 
there  were  twenty-five  soldiers  besides  the  five  captains,  who  repaired  two 
by  two  to  the  palace,  and  joined  Cortes  there  as  if  by  accident.  This  daring 
trausaaion  took  place  eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  Cortes  in  the  city  of 
Mexico. — ^£.  10 
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his  respects  lis  usuii]»  C<»tes  addressed  Montezuma  to  the 
foUpwing  e&ct  through  his  interpreters :  <*  He  was  astonish- 
ed tjiat  so  brave  and  magnanunous  a  monarch,  who  had 
ishewn  so  much  friendship  for  us  on  all  occasions,  should  have 
^clandestinely  given  orders  to  his  troops  in  Totofiiacapan  ^  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  Spaniard^  whom  he  had  left  at 
Villa  Rica,  in  which  one  of  them  had  been  kiUedf  and  our 
allies  the  Totonacas  had  been  pillaged  and  destroyed  witiiout 
mercy/'  Cortes  intentionally  concealed  the  death  of  Escalente 
and  his  six  soldiers,  not  wishing  that  the  extent  of  our  loss 
on  this  occasion  should  be  known  to  the  Mexicans.  He  then 
charged  Montezuma  as  the  author  of  the  treachery  which  had 
been  attempted  against  us  in  Cholula,  saying,  that  he  had^ 
hitherto  refrained  Trom  speakinffon  that  subject,  from  motives 
of  esteem  and  respect ;  but,  from  the  late  hostile  attack  by 
his  governor  of  Totonacapan,  and  having  learned  that  the 
officers  of  the  court  were  plotting  to  cut  us  off  in  Mexico,  it 
became  necessary  for  us  to  use  effectual  measures  to  secure 
our  safety.  For  this  purpose  therefore,  and  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
maiesty  should  go  immediately  to  our  quarters,  assuring  him 
if  he  gave  the  smallest  alarm,  or  made  any  resistance,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  then  present  would  put  him  instantly  to 
death.  On  hearing  this  proposal  Montezuma  was  so  petrified 
with  terror  and  amazement  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
sensation  for  a  time.  After  recovering  a  little,  he  positively 
denied  having  given  any  orders  to  Quauhpopoca  the  gover- 
nor of  Nauhtlan  to  attack  our  troops  under  Escalente ;  and 
taking  from' his  wrist  the  signet  of  Huitzilopochtii,  which  he 
einployed  on  all  occasions  of  importance  to  confirm  and  en** 
force  his  orders,  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  officers  whom  he 
co^unanded  to  bring  Quauhpopoca  to  court  without  delay  to 
answer  for  his  conduct^  Then  assuming  a  di^ified  air,  he 
declined  the  proposal  of  quitting  his  palace  with  disdain,  de- 
daring  that  he  would  not  be  constrained  to  take  so  humiliat-* 
ing  a  step.  Cortes  endeavoured  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
his  immediate  compliance,  and  the  king  persisted  in  his  re<- 
fusal«  so  that  the  conversation  drew  to  considerable  length, 
half  an  hour  9^  least  having  elapsed.  The  captains  who  ac- 
companied 

6  Diaz  calls  this  Tuzapan ;  but  as  Nauhtlan  was  in  the  country  of  the 
TotonacaS)  called  Totonacapan  by  the  Mexicans,  we  have  chosen  here  and 
everywhere  else  that  this  could  be  iione  with  certainty,  to  adopt  the  ortho- 
Sfaphyof  CUvigero.-^E.  i\ 
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companied  Cortes  became  impatient  of  delay,  fearing  that 
^eat  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  might  collect  to  the  rescue  of 
their  sovereign,  and  that  we  shoidd  be  oppressed  under  supe- 
rior force.  In  this  dilemma,  De  Leon  excl$umed  in  bis  rough 
voice  to  Cortes:  **  Why,  Sir,  do  you  wa^te  so  many  words  i 
Tell  him,  that  if  he  does  not  instantly  yield  himself  our 
prisoner,  we  will  plunge  our  swords  into  hi^  body :  Let  us 
now  assure  our  lives  or  perish/'     Montezuma  was  much 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  De  Leon  expressed  himself, 
and  asked  Donna  Marina  what  he  had  said.     She  answered 
with  much  discretion,  by  mildly  advising  him  to  consent  im- 
mediately to  go  along  with  us,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be 
treated  with  all  the  honour  and  reject  he  could  desire,  whereas 
she  was  convinced  we  would  put  him  to  death  if  he  refiised  or 
even  hesitated.     Montezuma  tlien  offered  to  put  his  legiti- 
mate son  and  two  daughters  into  the  hands  of  Cortes,  as 
hostages,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  ex* 
posed  bc&re  his  subjects  as  a  prisoner.     But  Cortes  assured 
him  that  nothing  short  of  what  had  been  originally  proposed 
could  satisfy  us,  and  that  all  remonstrances  were  unavailing. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  consent,  saying,  *•  I  truist  my?^lf 
vidtb  you,  let  us  go  !  let  us  go  !  since  the  gods  will  havfe  it  so." 
Our  captains  gave  him  every  assui'ance  of  their  perfect  es- 
teem and  respect,  begging  of  him  not  to  be  offended  at  their 
conduct,   which  was  indispensably  necessary  to  their  own 
safety,  and  requested  that  he  would  say  to  his  officers  diat  he 
went  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  gods  and 
priests.     His  magnificent  state  litter  was  now  brought  for  his 
accommodation,  and  he  proceeded  to  our  quarters  in  his  ac- 
customed pomp,  attended  by  his  guards,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed and  entertained  with  eveiy  mark  of  respect ;  yet  our  posts 
and  centinels  were  prc^erly  placed  in  every  direction  to  guard 
against  his  escape  or  rescue.     He  was  soon  waited  on  by  the 
prince3  ^f  his  family,  and  all  the  principal  Mexican  nobles,  - 
who  came  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this  change  of  abode,  and 
whether  it  was  his  wish  that  they  should  attack  us.     But  he 
told  them  that  he  intended  to  remkin  with  us  for  a  few  days, 
and  commanded  them  to  take  no  steps  which  might  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  city. 

Thu$  we  accomplished  the  seizure  of  the  great  Montezuma. 
He  was  attended  in  our  quarters  with  the  same  magnificence 
as  in  his  own  palaoe ;  his  wives,  family,  and  officers  being 
constantly  with  him,  and  having  always  twenty  chiefs  or 

counsellors 
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counseHorfi  in  his  presence.     Hfe  bathed  twice  a-day,  and  ap- 
peared calm  and  i^esigned  to  his  fate.      Ambassadors  came  to 
him  from  al)  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  some  to  deliver 
the  accustomed  tribute,  and  others  to  transact  various  aflairs 
of  importance!  all  of  which  was  dispatched  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.    I  perfectly  remember  that  ho^^ever  great  might  be  the 
princes  or  chiefs  who  had  to  wait  upon  Wm,  they  always  toofe 
off  their  rich  dresses  and  put  on  plain  and  coarse  nequen 
clothes,  and  came  into  the  royal  apartments  in  this  habit, 
barefooted,  not  entering  directly,  but  making  a  circuit  by  the 
wall.     On  entering  the  presence  they  kept  their  eyes  cast 
down  on  the  ground,  and  after  three  profound  reverences, 
always  began  their  addresses  in  these  words,  lord!  my  lord! 
great  lord !     They  then  displayed  certain  cloths  before  liim, 
on  which  the  business  they  came  upon  was  represented  by 
painting,  the  particulars  of  which  they  explained  pointing 
out  the  figures  by  means  of  nicely  polished  rods  or  wands. 
While  this  was  going  on,  two  old  nobles  always  stood  beside 
the  king,  who  attentively  considered  every  circumstance,  on 
which  they  gave  him  their  opinions,  and  he  then  dispatched 
the  afiair  in  few  words.     The  person  who  had  the  business 
with  the  king  then  withdrew  without  reply,  making  three 
profound  reverences  as  before,  always  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  his  face  to  the  throne  till  out  of  sight.     On  leav- 
ing the  royal  apartments,  they  reassumed  their  rrch  dresses, 
in  which  they  walked  about  the  city. 

The  messengers  who  had  been  dispatched  with  the  royal 
signet  to  arrest  the  officers  against  whom  Cortes  had  com- 
plained for  the  attack  on  Escalente,  soon  returned  with  them 
to  Mexico.  I  know  not  what  passed  in  the  royal  presence 
when  they  appeared  before  the  king ;  but  he  sent  them  im- 
mediately to  Cortes  to  do  with  them  as  he  pleased.  On  their 
examination,  when  the  king  was  not  present,  they  avowed  all 
that  had  happened  in  Totonacapan,  but  said  that  they  had 
acted  by  orders  from  Montezuma,  by  whom  they  had  been 
commanded  to  levy  the  royal  tribute,  and  even  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  if  they  should  support  the  refractory  subjects  of 
the  empire.  On  Montezuma  being  charged  with  this,  he 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself;  but  Cortes  told  him,  that 
although  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of  his  officers  was  ap- 
parent, and  although  he  had  been  commanded  by  his  owii 
sovereign  to  punish  with  death  all  who  had  inflicted  death  on 
any  of  the  Spaniards,  yet  he  had  so  great  a  regard  for  his 

majesty. 
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tnajesty,  that  he  would  sooner  loose  his  own  life  than  do  Um 
any  injury.     Notwithstanding  these  assurances^  Montezuma 
was  in  great  fear  of  being  put  to  death.     Cortes  sentenced 
the  Mexican  officers  to  be  burnt  alive  in  front  of  their  king^ 
palace,  which  was  immediately  carried  into  execution ;  and 
to  prevent  any  commotion  while  this  was  taking  place,  he 
ordered  Montezuma  to  be  put  in  irons.     The  unfortunate 
.king  could  not  suppress  his  sense  of  this  indignity,  and  wept 
aloud  when  the  fetters  were  put  on.     After  the  execution  was 
over,  Cortes  went  into  the  apartment  of  Montezuma,  attend- 
ed by  his  five  captains  formerly  mentioned,  and  took  off  the 
irons  with  his  own  hands,  assuring  him  with  a  cordial  embrace, 
that  he  loved  him  more  even  than  a  brother,  and  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  extend  his  dominions  to  more  than  double  their 
present  size.     He  is  said,  also  to  have  told  him  that  be  was 
now  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  palace,  if  he  so  wished ; 
but  we  understood  that  Cortes  ordered  the  interpreters  to  in- 
form Montezuma,  that  he  was  inclined  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
but  that  the  other  officers  refused  their  consent.     The  spirit 
of  the  unfortunate  king  was  now  entirely  subdued;  and  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  while  Cortes  was  speaking :  He 
declined  the  offer  with  thanks,  well  knowing  the  emptiness  of 
his  words ;  adding,  that  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  retrain 
where  he  was,  to  prevent  an  insurrection  in  the  city.      Mon- 
tezuma requested  Cortes  to  give  him  his  p^ige,  Orteguiila,  a 
5'outh  who  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
Mexican    language.       Cortes    immediately   complied,   and 
Orteguiila  remained  afterwards  constantly  about  the  kings 
person,  as  Montezuma  took  great  delight  in  inquiring  from 
him  many  particulars  rejecting  the  manners  and  customs 
of    Europe;    and,   from  bis  knowledge  of  the  language, 
Orteguiila  was  of  great  service  to  us  in  the  sequel,  by  com- 
municating  every  circumstan«»  that  was  of  importance  for 
115  to  be  made  acquainted  with.     Montezuma  continued  to 
reside  among  us,  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
attention,  as  no  officer  and  soldier,  even  Cortes,  ever  came 
into  his  presence  or  even  pass^  him,  without  taking  of 
his  helmet.      He  always  treated  us  in  return  with  much 
courtesey. 

The  Mexican  officers  who  were  publickly  executed,  were 
four  in  number.  Of  these  Quauhpopoca  was  the  principal, 
$mo  of  the  others  were  named  Coatlmd  Q^iiabuitl^  but  I  have 
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forgot  the  name  of  the  fourth  7.  As  soon  as  this  punish** 
meat  was  made  known  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  it  occasioned  universal  terror  among  the  natives, 
and  the  pe<^le  of  Tontonacapan  immediately  returned  to 
submission  to  our  garrison  at  Villa  Rica. — X«et  me  now  pause, 
and  request  my  readers  to  consider  the  train  of  our  heroic 
acts  which  I  have  already  related*  Firsts  we  destroyed  our 
ships,  by  which  we  cut  oil*  all  hope  of  retreat.  Secondly, 
we  entered  the  city  of  Mexico^  in  spite  of  the  many  alarm- 
ing warnings  we  had  received^  Jhirdly^  we  made  Monte* 
2uma,  the  sovereign  of  that  great  and  populous  empire,  a 
prisoner,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  palace  and  capital,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  guards.  Fourthly^  we  publickly  burnt 
his  officers  in  front  of  his  palace,  and  put  the  king  in  irons 
during  the  execution.  I  now  frequently  revolve  upon  these 
great  events  in  my  old  age,  which  still  appear  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  they  had  only  happened  yesterday.  I  say  to 
myself,  it  was  not  'me  who  did  those  mighty  things,  but  we 
were  guided  therein  by  the  hand  of  God.  For  without  his 
<}irection»  how  was  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  small  a  number 
«s  we  were,  not  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  men^ 
should  have  dared  to  seize  and  put  in  irons,  and  publickly 
bum  his  officers  for  obeying  his  orders,  in  a  city  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Venice,  and  1500  leagues  from  our 
40wn  country. 

It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  in  the  command  at 
Villa  Rica,  and  accordingly  Cortes  gave  the  command  to  A- 
lonzo  dc  Grado,  an  indifferent  soldier,  but  a  good  speaker, 
H  handsome  man,  a  musician,  and  a  ready  writer,  who  had 
filwavs  been  adverse  to  our  marching  to  Mexico,  and  was  the 
<:hiei  orator  on  tliese  occasions,  in  conveying  the  sentiments 
of  the  opposite  party  to  Cortes.  On  notifying  this  appoint* 
ment,  Cortes  said  to  him  jocularly,  <<  Senior  de  Grado, 
you  are  now  commandant  of  Villa  Rica.  See  that  you  ferti* 
fy  it  well ;  but  I  chorge  you  not  to  go  to  war  with  the  wick- 
ed Indians,  lest  they  kill  you  as  they  have  done  Juan  de  Ea^- 
^ente."  This  was  said  iV-onically,  as  Cortes  w^ell  knew  he 
would  not  venture  but  of  his  garrison  for  any  considcratioa* 
As  we  noticed  the  concealed  meaning  of  Cortes  in  these  words^ 

.we 
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we  could  hardly  refrain  from.  lauding  aloud.  He  then  eit* 
joined  him  to  be  kind  to  the  natives,  and  to  protect  them 
from  oppression ;  to  use  all  diligence  in  completing  the  for- 
tifications of  the  wooden  fort,  and  to  cause  two  large  dialns 
to  be  made  from  the  old  iron  of  the  destroyed  ships,  by  the 
smiths  at  Villa  Ricay^vihich  were  to  be  sent  immediately  to 
Mexico*  Dc  Grado,  on  arriving  at  his  government,  assum- 
ed a  ]ofty  demeanour,  and  ordered  the  neighbouring  Indians 
who  were  allied  with  us,  U>  send  him  gold  and  females  slaves, 
neglecting  the  fortifications,  and  spending  his  time  in  feast- 
ing and  deep  play.  What  was  still  worse,  he  plotted  with 
(he  adherents  of  Velasquez  t9  deliver  up  to  him  the  post 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  When  Cortes  learned 
these  things,  he  repented  of  having  employed  a  person  whose 
bad  dispositions  he  well  knew  in  a  post  of  so  much  impor«- 
tance,  and  sent  therefore  Sandoval,  our  alguazil-major  to  su- 
persede him.  Sandoval  was  accompanied  by  Pedro  de  Ircib, 
who  used  to  amuse  him  with  anecdotes  of  the  families  of  the 
Conde  de  Ureno  and  Don  Pedro  Giron,  by  which  means  he 

gained  the  favour  of  Sandoval,  who  never  ceased  promoting 
im  till  he  gdt  him  to  the  rank  of  captain.  On  his  arrival 
at  Villa  Rica,  Sandoval  arrest^  De  Grado,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Mexico,  under  a  guard  of  Indians,  by  order  of 
Cortes,  who  would  not  see  him  on  his  arrival,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  confined  in  the  stocks,  where  he  remained  two  days. 
De  Grado  -afterwards  made  his  peace,  and  got  the  office  of 
contador,  in  place  of  Avila,  who  was  sent  over  to  Hispaniola 
as  procurador.  Sandoval  made  himself  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Villa  Bica,  ^id 
diligently  applied  to  complete  the  fortifications.  He  like- 
wise sent  to  Mexico  by  order  of  the  general,  all  the  ironr 
work  necessary  for  the  construction  of  two  vessels  which 
were  ordered  to  be  built  for  sailing  on  the  lake. 

Every  day  after  mass  Cortes  went  with  all  his  ofTicers  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Montezuma,  asking  his  orders,  the  king 
always  afiecting  to  be  perfectly  contented  with  his  situation. 
On  these  occasions  the  discourse  frequently  turned  upon  the 
principles  of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  power  of  our  emperor 
Pon  Carlos.  At  other  times  Montezuma  and  Cortes  used 
to*play  at  a  same  called  totoloque  by  the  Mexicans,  in  which 
they  aim  with  golden  balls  at  certain  other  objects  made  of 
^Id.  Once,  when  Cortes  and  Alvarado  were  playing  against 
Montezuma  and  his  nephew,  the  king  said  in  a  jocular  man^ 
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ner,  that  he  would  not  aTIbw  Tonatiuy  for  so  he  called  Alva- 
rado  on  account  of  his  handsomeness,  to  mark,  as  if  he 
cheated ;  on  which  we  all  fell  a  laughing,  as  we  knew  Alva- 
rado  was  rather  given  to  exaggeration.  On  these  occasions, 
Cortes  gave  all  his  winnings  among  the  Mexican  attendants 
of  the  kmg ;  and  Montezuma  distributed  his  amon^  us  sol- 
diers of  the  guard.  Indeed  he  every  day  made  presents  to 
all  of  us  who  attended  him,  and  particularly  to  Velasquez  de 
Leon,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who  always  treated  him  with 
much  respect  and  attention.  One  night,  a  soldier  named 
Truxillo,  was  guilty  of  a  very  disrespectful  action  within  hjs 
hearing,*  at  which  Montezuma  was  much  offended,  and  asked 
the  page  Orteguilla  who  had  committed  this  extreme  rudeness. 
Orteguiila  told  him  that  Truxillo  was  a  person  of  low  birth, 
and  knew  no  better,  and  then  gave  him  an  account  .of  our 
different  ranks  and  characters,  by  which  he  was  much  gi*ati- 
fied.  He  sent  next  day  for  Truxillo,  and  after  reproving 
him  for  his  unmannerly  behaviour,  made  him  a  present  worth 
live  crowns.  Next  night,  Truxillo  Committed  a  similar  rude- 
ness, in  hopes  to  get  more  gold,  but  Montezuma  complained 
to  E)e  Leon,  who  ordered  Truxillo  to  be  relieved,  after  which 
he  gave  hirii  a  soVere  reprimand.  Another  night,  a  soldier 
nanred  Pedro  Lopez  happened  to  be  unwell,  and  cursed  that 
dog  of  an  Indian,  meaning  Montezuma,  for  occasioning  so 
much  trouble.  The  king  overheard  this  and  discovered  its 
meaning,  on  which  he  complained  to  Cortes,  who  ordered 
the  man  to  be  whipped.  After  this,  proper  discipline  and 
strict  silence  were  preserved  by  the  guard,  which  greatly 
pleased  the  king,  who  knew  us  all,  and  used  to  address  us  by 
our  names,  and  was  always'  very  kind  to  us.  I  was  then  a 
young  man,  and  always  behaved  to  him  with  much  respect. 
The  page  had  informed  him  that  I  had  been  twice  on  the 
coast  of  his  empire  before  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  and  that  I 
had  desired  him  to  say  to  his  majesty  that  I  would  be  much 
obliged  to  him  for  a  handsome  Indian  girl.  He  very  gra- 
ciously complied  with  this  request,  and  calling  me  before 
him,  addressed  me  to  the  following  effect :  **  Bemal  Diaz^ 
the  young  woman  I  now  present  to  you  is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  principal  nobles  j  treat  her  well,  and  her  relations 
will*  give  you  as  much  gold,  and  as  many  mantles  as  you  can 
desire."  I  respectfully  kissed  his  hand,  thanking  him  for  his 
gracious  condescension,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  and  pros- 
per him.     On  which  he  observed,,  that  mv  manner  spoke  me 
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pf  noble  extraction,  and  he  ordered  rae  three.. plates  ofgold, 
and  two  loads  of  mantles.  In  the  morning,  after  his  devo- 
tions, according  to  tlie. manner  of  his  country,  Montezuma 
used  to  eat  a  light  breukfast  of  vegetables  seasoned  with  agi^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  pepper.  He  then  employed  a  full  hour 
in  the  dispatch  of  business,  in  the  way  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, being  attended  at  this  time  by  twenty, counsellors  ^ 
and  in  this  way,  sometimes  amusing  himself,  and  sometimes 
meditating  on  his  situation,  he  spent  the  time  of  his  confine- 
ment among  us.  He  had. many  mistresses,  and  he  used  of- 
ten to  give  away  some. of  these  in  marriage  amon^  his  offi- 
cers and  particular  friends. .  Spiqe  of  these  ladies  lell  to  pur 
lot,  and  the  one  I  got  was  a  lady  of  high  ;birth»  a^  she  shew- 
ed by  her  manner  j  after  her  baptism  she  was  cajled  Donna 
Francisca, 

After  the  iron  materials,  with  sails  .and  qordage  had  arriv- 
ed from  Vilja  Rica,  Cortes  a^ked  leave  from  Moqteasuma  to 
build  two  brigantines  for  the  purpose  of  his  amusement. on 
the  lake,  and  also  that  he'  wpuld  order  the  native  ctorpenters 
to  assist  in  their  construction,  Montezuma  readily  con^seoC- 
ed,.  and  as  there  was  plenty  of.  oak  at  no .  great  distance^  the 
work  went  on  expeditiously  under  Martin  Lppez  our  prinoL- 
pal  ship-builder,  so  that  .the  two  brigantines.  were  iH>on.builtf 
launched,  and  rigged*  While  this  was  going  on,.Mpntd£u- 
ma  begged  to  be  allowed  tp  perform  \i\»  devotions  in  the 
reat  temple,  that  his  friends  and  subjects  mj^t  be  satisfied 
le  jived  among  us.  by  his  own  choice,  and  the  permission  of 
his  gods.  Cortes  granted  this,  under  a  strict  cautipn  to  be- 
ware of  doing  any  thing  that  might  bring  hia  life, in  hazard, 
as  he  would  send  a  strong  guard  along  with  him,  with  orders 
to  put  him  to  death  instantly  if  any  c<unmotion  shoukl  arise 
among  the  people.  Cortes  likewise  insisted  that  xxo  human 
sacrifices  should  be  permitted  on,  the  occasion-  AU  this 
being  agreed  to,  Montezuma  set  out  for  the  temple  in  his  u- 
s^al  pomp,  attended  by  four  of  our  captains,  ^pA  an  hundred 
and  fitly  Spanish  soldiers,  Father  Olmedo  being  likewise  pr^ 
sent,  to  prevent  any  human  sacrifices.  Montezuma  came 
out  of  his  litter  near  the  temple,  where  l>e  was  .met  by.  a. 
number  of  priests,  who  carried  him  up  the  steps.  Thiey  had 
sacrificed  four  Indians  the  nisht  before  to  their,  accursed 
idols,  as  all  our  endeavours  were  insufficient  to.  stop  that  a- 
bominable  practice,  which  we  were  forced  to  connive  at  for  a 
season,  being  afraid  to  do  any  thing  which  might,  occasion 
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an  insttrrectLoti.  After  renminijig  a  «hort  time  at  his  di^vo* 
tioDs,  Montezuma  came  down  ftom  the  temple,  and  tetumed 
to  our  quarters  In  much  good  humour,  and  m^de  presents  to 
all  of  us  who  had  attended  hun. 

Our  t#i»  br^^pontines  were  now  afloat  oto  the  lake,  fuMy  e« 
quipped,  and  manned  by  expert  sailors^  and  were  found  to 
^bej  botli  sail  and  odr  to  a  wish.  When  Montezuma  learnt 
this,  he  requested  to  go  a-hunting  to  a  certain  district  which 
was  full  of  game^  all  other  persons  bang  prohibited  from 
huntii^  there  under  pain  of  death.  Cortes  granted  permis^ 
sion,  giving  warning  that  his  Mfe  wotdd  pay  the  forfeit  of  the 
smallest  attempt  to  escape^  and  offered  him  the  use  of  our 
^ips  to  convey  him  to  the  htmdng  ground,  which  he  accepts 
td  with  much  pleasure. '  The  king  and  his  ^uit  embarked  in 
the  swiftest  of  the  two  vessels,  and  the  other  accosfnnodated 
his  son  and  a  number  of  nok4es.  .Four  of  Our  captains  at- 
tended the  king^  with  si  guard  of  two  hundred  soldiers,  and 
four  brass  gims,  wMi  their  ammimttion  afid  artHlerymeit, 
wei^  embarked  on  the  occasion.  The  wind  was  fresh,  and 
our  smlors  took  great  delight  in  exerting  their  utmost  skill. 
XkiT  diips  seemed  to  %  along  the  lake,  and  left  a  prodigious 
xnoltitude  of  tb^  canoes  of  the  Mexkans  far  behind.  Mon- 
teanima  li»ided  at  the  pkcekept  for  his  hunting,  whibh  a« 
bounded  in  game^  00  that  he  soon  procured  a  great  quantity 
of  vairious  kinds,  such  as  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  himsielf  with  sport,  he  reimbarked  and  came 
back  to  Mexko.  We  discharged  our  artillery  duriiTig  the 
v<^age,  wbi^h  giftve  him  mmik  amusement.  He  delighted  tis 
all  by  his  affability  aaad  noble  behaviour,  and  was  held  by 
every  one  of  us  m  the  highest  respect  It  hitppened  one 
day,  ^hile  three  of  oor  captains  were  in  his  presence,  diat  a 
hawk  flew  into  the  apartment  in  pursuit  of  a  qtfail,  both  these 
birdis  and  doves  being  bred  about  the  palace.  On  this  occa- 
sion our  officers  and  soldiers  admired  the  beauty  and  fine 
flight  of  the  huM^k,*  and  Mcmtezuma  was  curious  to  know 
the  subject  of  their  discourse :  It  was  accordingly  explained 
to  him,  as  likewise  that  we  were  accustotned  to  tame  hawks, 
and  to  fly  them  from  our  hands  in  pursuit  of  game.  On  this 
Montezuma  gave  immediate  orders  to  have  the  hawk  caught 
for  us,  and  the  very  same  bird  was  du^^ht  aild  brought  to  us 
next  morning. 

Cacamatzin  prince  of  Tezcuco^  the  largest  town  in  the  em- 
pire next  to  Mexico,  took  great  umbrage  at  hearing  that  his 
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unde  Monteasuma  had  been  kept  many  days  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  we  bed  opened  the  treasury  of  his  ani- 
cestors.     He  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal  vasr 
sals,  and  of  the  neighbouring  princes  or  great  feudatories  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  among  whom  was  the  lord  of  Matlati- 
zinco,  a  renowned  warrior  and  near  relation  of  Monteaaima, 
who  was  reported  to  have  some  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
His  intention  in  summoning  these  princes  was  to  persuade 
them  to  assemble  their  forces,  in  order  to  attack  us,  and  on 
making  this  proposal  to  the  assembled  chiefs,  he  of  Matlati* 
zinco  offered  to  concur  with  his  whole  force,  on  condition 
that  they  would  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  Mexico.     But 
Cacamatzin  alleged  that  he  had  a  preferable  ^laim  to  that 
dignity,    and    declared   he    would  destroy  the    Spaniards 
with  his  own  forces,  for  which  purpose  he  entei^  into  ar-*- 
rangesients  with  his  partizans  in  Mexico.     The  whole  of  this 
plan  was  reported  to  Montezuma,  who  immediately  command- 
ed his  nephew  Cacamatzin  to  desist  from  his  preparations,  and 
communicated  the  information  he  had  received  to  Cortes,  who 
had  already  received  some  notice  of  what  was  going  for-^ 
wards,  but  not  to  the^fiiU  cxt^t«    Cortes  immediately  pro-p 
posed  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  Spaniards,   ^ 
and  a  large  body  of  Mexican  troops,  and  to  destroy  Tezcuco; 
but  as  this  proposal  did  not  please  Montezuma,  Cortes  sent 
a  message  to  Cacamatzin,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  his  war^ 
like  prepsB'ations,  and  declaring  his  wish  to  have  him  for  a 
friend.     Cacamatzin  answered,  that  he  would  not  become 
the  dupe  of  plausible  words  like  others,  and  m^ant  spon  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  when  he  would  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say. 
In  a  second  message,  Cortes  warned  him  not  to  proceed  ta 
hostilities*  which  would  certainly  occasion  the  death  of  his 
uncle ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  cared  neither  for  Montezuma 
nor  Cortes,  and  was  determined  to  act  as  he  thought  pror 
per. 

Cacamatzin  had  a  brother  named  Cuitcuitzcat^^n,  who  re- 
sided in  Mexico,  having  been  obliged  to  take  refiige  there  in 
consequence  of  a  family  quarrd.  As  this  was  known  to  us, 
Cortes  proposed  that  Cacamatzin  should  be  brought  to  Mexi- 
co, where  we  would  seize  him  unless  he  agreed  to  preserve 
the  peace,  or  might  substitute  his  brother  in  the  :government 
of  Tezcuco.  Montezuma  agreed  to  send  for  himi-and  assior- 
ed  us,  if  he  refused  to  come,  he  would  give  orders  to  bring 
jbim  by  force.     Cortes  thanked  the  king  for  this  instance  of 
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his  fidelity,  dedarlng  that  be  now  poly  remained  in  Mexico 
to  protect  him  against  hi^  reliellipus  subjects,  and  would  feel 
happy  to  reinstate  him  in  his  own  palace,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  cfi{V^una.to  agree  to  this  mea* 
sure.  Montezuma  said  in  xeply^  that  iier  would  immediately 
transmit  information  to  Cacaniatzin,  that  his  present  resi- 
dence was  entirely  of  his  own  free,  will,  and  by  the  advice  of 
their  gods ;  for  Montezuma  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  simu- 
lation of  Cortes  in  bis  declarations,  and  endeavoured  to  fight 
him  with  his  own  weapons.  He  accordingly  sent  a  message 
to  the  prince  in  the  proposed  terms ;  but  Cacamatzin  under- 
stood the  manner  in  which  his  unde  was  constrained  to  act^ 
and  declared  his  determination  to  assail  our  quarters  with- 
in four  days,  saying  that  Montezuma  was  a  despicable  mo- 
narch, for  having  neglected  to  attack  us  at  the  Port  of  Chai- 
co,  as  he  had  advised.  That  he  was  resolved  to  be  avenged 
of  the  wrongs  which  we  had  heaped  upon  Montezuma  and 
his  country,  and  that  if  the  throne  of  Mexico  should  fall  to 
his  lot  during  the  contest,  he  would  hberally  reward  all  who 
assisted  him  against  the  Spanish  invaders.  Several  of  the 
Mexican  chiefs  who  were  cdong  with  Cacamatzin,  expressed 
their  scruples  about  entering  into  war  without  the  orders  of 
their  legitimate  sovereigi),  and  proposed  to  send  to  him  for 
instructions.  Cacamatzin  wiis  enraged  at  this  proposal,  as 
adverse  to  his  views  of  assuming  the  crown  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  immediately  ordered  three  of  the  most  refracto- 
ry mto  custody  $  by  wnich  procedure  the  rest  were  intimi- 
.dated  into  compliance  with  his  plans.  He  then  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Montezuma,  representing  the  disgrace  into  which  he 
.  had  fallen,  by  joining  himself  with  wizards,  and  magicians,  and 
!  declared  his  resolution  to  destroy  us  all.  Montezuma  was 
4nuch  offended  by  the  proud  independence  assumed  by  his 
rjiepbeWf,  whom  he  now  resolved  to  circumvent  and  make 
:  prisoner.  For  this  purpose  he  entrusted  his  signet  to  six  of 
iiis  captains,  whom  he  commanded  to  shew  it  to  certain  other 
•lead^re  among  his  subjects,  who  were  not  well  affected  to  the 
prince,  and  to  communicate  to  them  his  orders  to  seize  Ca- 
csanatzivt  and  bring  him  prisoner  to  Mexico.  These,  men  went 
accordingly  to  where  Cacamatzin  was  consulting  with  the 
confederate  chiefs  on  the  arrangement  of  his  expedition ;  and 
shewing  the  royal  signet  with  wbich<  they  were  entrusted,  they 
secured  him  and  five  of  his  principal  <chiefs  without  opposi-» 
tion,.and  brought  them  away  to  Mexico*    Cacamatzih,  beitig 
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broughtiiito  tlie  presence  of  Montezuma,  was  reproached  by 
him  for  his  disobedience  and  treason,  and  then  delivered  over 
to  Cortes ;  but  the  other  prisoners  were  released. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  raising  Cuit* 
cuitzcatzin,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Cacamatzin,  to  the  princi<^ 
pality  of  Tezcuco,  who  was  accordingly  invested  with  this 
dignity  in  the  presence  of  Montezuma,  and  sent  over  with  a 
splendid  retinue  to  take  possession  of  the  government  '; 
This  important  business  being  completed  to  our  entire  satis* 
faction,  we  continued  to  reside  in  Mexico,  paying  our  court 
to  Montezuma  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  respect,  yet 
detaining  him  always  a  prisoner  in  otir  quarters. 

Cortes  now  resumed  a  proposal  which  had  been  formeriy 
made,  for  Montezuma  Acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  our 
emperor  over  him  and  his  dominions ;  to  which 'Montezuma 
replied,  that  he  would  summon  a  council  of  all  his  dependent 
princes,  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
them  attended  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  Among  a  few  who 
absented  themselves  on  this  occasion,  was  the  chief  of  Matlat- 
zihco,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  renowned  for  his 
warlike  prowess.  He  sent  back  an  answer,  that  he  would 
neither  obey  the  summons  nor  pay  any  more  tribute.  Mon- 
tezuma was  much  incensed  by  this  contumacious  message 
from  his  vassal,  and  sent  officers  to  apprehend  him,  but  they 
were  unable  to  succeed.  Hie  princes  and  feudatories  being 
all  assembled,  Montezuma  reminded  them  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phecies, by  which  it  was  foretold  to  their  ancestors,  that  a 
people  was  to  come  from  the  region  of  the  rising  sun,  to 
whom  the  empire  of  the  country  was  to  be  transferred.  He 
added,  that  he  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  people  spoken 
of  in  that  prophecy;  and  had  sacrificed  to  his  gods  in  vain 
to  give  him  a  distinct  revelation  on  the  subject,  but  they  re*- 
ferred  him  to  the  former  responses,  and  commanded  him  to 
ask  no  more.  From  all  this  he  concluded  that  they  willed 
him  to  yield  obedience  to  the  king  of  Castile,  who  was  the 
sovereign  of  these  strangers.  *^  I  now,''  said  he  in  conclit«> 
sion,  <<  beseech  you  to  agree  to  this  submission,  which  is  re^ 
quired  of  me  by  the  Spaniards.    During  the  eighteen  yeari 
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a  Diaz  sayt  t)at  he  assumed  the  name  of  l)(m  Carlos  on  this  occasion ; 
but  does  not  allege  even  that  he  had  been  baptised.  This  name  was  pro* 
bablf  merely  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Spanish  soldiery ;  or  he  may  ha^e 
acquired  it  oa  becoming  a  Christian  after  the  conquest  of  Meacico  was  comr 
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v^hich  I  have  reigned,  I  have  ever  been  a  kind  monarch  to 
you,  and  you  have  always  been  fiiithful  subjects.  Since  our 
gods  will  have  it  so,  let  no  one  refuse  this  instance  of  obedience 
which  I  now  ask,"  The  princes,  with  many  sighs  and  tears, 
promised  to  do  every  thing  he  might  desire.  Montezuma,  who 
was  still  more  affected  than  they,  sent  a  message  to  inform 
Cortes,  that  he  and  his  princes  would  tender  their  allegiance 
to  our  emperor  next  day,  Tliis  was  accordingly  done  at  the 
time  appointed,  in  presence  of  all  our  officers  and  many  of 
our  soldiers,  none  of  whom  could  refrain  from  tears,  at  be- 
holding the  distress  and  agitation  of  the  great  and  generous 
Montezuma  on  this  humiliating  occasion. 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  Cortes  and  bis  captains  were 
conversing  with  Montezuma  on  various  topics,  the  general  made 
inquiry  relative  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  empire,  when  Monte- 
zuma  informed  him  that  the  richest  of  these  were  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zacatula  or  ZacatoUan,  and  said  that  the  gold  was 
procured  by  washing  the  earth,   the  small  grains  of  metal 
sinking  to  the  bottom  during  the  operation.     He  also  said 
that  it  was  obtained  from  two  rivers  in  the  province  of  Guz- 
tepeque,  where  the  natives  were  not  subjects  to  his  empire ; 
but,  if  Cortes  chose  to  send  some  troops  to  that  place,  he 
would  order  his  officers  to  accompany  them.     Cortes  accord- 
ingly sent  the  pilot  Umbria  and  two  soldiers  to  examine  the 
mines  of  Zacatula;  and  sent  his  relation  Pizarro,  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Chinantla  and   Zapoteca.      Pizarro  was  then  a 
young  man,  and  at  that  time  his  name  and  that  of  Peru,  now 
so  famous,  were  both  equally  unknown.     Pizarro,  who  was 
<me  of  our  captains,  took  with  him  four  soldiers  who  were 
used  to  mining,  and  four  Mexican  nobles ;  and  Montezuma 
presented   Cortes  with  a  map  of  the  whole  northern,   or 
rather  eastern  coast  of  the  Mexican  empire,  admirably  re- 
presented .  in  painting,,  extending  at  least  an  hundred  and 
forty  leagues,  all  the  way  to  Tabasco.     Among  the  rivera 
said  to  produce  gold^  was  that  of  Huatzocoaico,  which  Cor- 
tes, wished  to  have^  examined,  and  Diego  de  Ordas  offering 
himself  for  this  purpose,  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Cortes, 
as  he  was  a  person  on  whom  he  depended  for  sound  judgment 
and  wholesome  advice  on  occasions  of  importance.     Before 
Bis  departure,   Montezuma  told  Ordas,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico  did  not  extend  over  the  country  to  which 
he  was  going,  but  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  assistance  of  the 
frontier  garrisons.     Urabrla  returned  first  from'  his  mission, 
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bringing  with  him  gold  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  crow&s 
and  reported  that  the  mines  might  be  made  very  prodttctiv6> 
if  they  were  as  expertfy  managed  as  those  of  Hispaniola  and 
Cuba.  Two  principal  persons  of  the  district  accompanied 
him  to  Mexico,  who  brought  a  present  of  gold  to  the  value  of 
about  a  hundred  crowns,  and  offered  to  submit  themselves  and 
country  to  the  sovereignty  of  our  emperor.  Urabria  and  his 
companions  described  the  country  which  they  had  visited  as 
extremely  rich  and  populous,  and  he  and  his  companions  ap- 
peared to  have  done  something  handsome  for  themselves  on 
the  expedition,  which  Oortes  winked  at  in  order  to  make  up 
for  some  former  differences* 

Ordas,  on  his  return,  said  that  he  had  passed  through 
very  populous  districts,  in  ail  of  which  he  was  well  received. 
That  he  found  several  bodies  of  Mexican  troops  on  the  fron- 
tiers, of  whose  outrages  the  natives  of  the  country  made  heavy 
complaints,  on  which  account  he  had  severely  reprehended 
the  commanders  of  the  tropps,  threatening  them  with  a  simi- 
lar punishment  with  what,  had  been  inflicted  on  tlie  lord  %i 
Nauhtlan.  He  had  sounded  the  river  of  Huatzcoalco,  where 
he  found  three  fathoms  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide  in  the 
shallowest  part,  and  still  deeper  within,  where  there  was  a 
place  very  proper  for  a  naval  establishment.  The  caciques 
and  natives  treated  him  with  much  hospitality,  and  offered 
themselveis  as  vassals  to  our  emperor,  but  complained  loudly 
against  the  exactions  of  Montezuma  and  his  officers,  and 
pointed  out  a  place  where  they  had  lately,  slain  many  of  the 
Mexfcan  troops,  which  they  had  named  Cuilonemequi^  or  the 
Place  of  Slaughter  of  the  Mexicans,  ox\  whom  tliey  bestowed 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  He  represented  the  soil  of 
the  country  as  well  fitted  for  tillage  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  the  port  as  well  situated  for  trade  with  Cuba,  Hispamiola, 
and  Jamaica  j  but  as  inconvenient,  from  its  distance  from 
Mexico,  and  unhealthy  owing^to  the  morasses  in  its  vicinity. 
Pizarro  returned  from  Tustepeque  or  Tzapotecapan,  with 
gold  in  grains  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  crowns.  He  report- 
ed, that  in  going  into  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Chi- 
nantlans,  they  flew  to  arms  and  would  not  permit  th«  Mexi- 
cans to  enter  into  their  countrj^,  threatening  to  put  them  all 
to  death ;  but  admitted  him  and  his  Spaniards  with  great  at- 
tention. He  brought  several  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country 
along  with  him  to  Mexico,  who  wished  to  shake  off  the  Me^i^ 
^an  yoke,  and  to  become  subjects  to  our  emperor.    Cortes  then 
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inquired  at  Pizarro  for  the  soldiers  who  had  accompapied 
him,  when  Pizarro  answered,  that  finding  the  country  rich  and 
the  people  friendly,  he  had  left  them  to  make  a  plantation  of 
^cocoa,  and  to  explore  the  rivers  and  mines.  Cortes  said  no- 
thing to  him  in  public,  but  gave  him  a  severe  private  rquri- 
snand  for  employing  the  soldiers  in  such  foolish  pursuits,  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  and  immediately  sent  a  message  command- 
ing their  return  to  head-quarters, 

Cortes  now  proposed  to  Montezuma  to  order  a  general 
contribution  in  gold  to  be  collected  through  the  whole  of  his 
dominions,  as  a  tribute  to  our  emperor,  and  also  that  he 
should  deliver  up  his  treasure  for  the  same  purpose.  Mon^ 
tl^zuma  accordingly  sent  orders  to  his  officers  in  those  districts 
where  the  mines  were  situated,  commanding  them  imme- 
diately to  transmit  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  plates,  of  the 
size  usually  paid  as  tribute,  two  of  which  were  sent  as  patterns* 
He  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that  there  were  many  districts 
of  the  empire  from  which  gold  was  not  to  be  expected  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  as  Uiey  had  no  mines,  and  the  natives 
had  cmly  such  golden  toys  among  them  as  they  had  inherited 
from  their  ancestors.  Much  gold  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted  to  Mexico  from  the  rich  provinces  in  compliance  with  the 
order;  but  when  it  was  communicated  to  the  refractory  lord 
of  Matlatzinco,  formerly  mentioned,  he  haughtily  answered, 
that  he  would  pay  no  tribute,  for  he  had  as  good  a  right  as 
Montezuma  to  the  throne  of  Mexico.  Montezuma  was  much 
enraged  at  this  insolent  message,  and  immediately  sent  some 
trusty  <^cers  with  his  signet,  who  succeeded  in  apprehending 
this  redoubted  chief.  On  being  brought  prisoner  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  he  behavea  with  S9  much  insolence  that 
Montezuma  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  Cortes  in* 
terceded  for  him,  and  got  his  punishment  transmuted  to  im- 
prisonment. He  even  endeavoured  to  make  a  friend  of  this 
chief,  and  proposed  to  have  him  set  at  liberty,  but  Montezu- 
ma insisted  that  he  should  be  kq)t  in  chains  along  with  Ca- 
camatzin. 

Twenty  days  after  the  orders  had  been  issued  ibr  coUecdng 
the  tribute,  it  was  all  brought  to  Mexico,  on  which  Monte- 
i^uma  summoned  Cortes  into  his  presence,  along  with  the 
captains  and  the  soldiers  who  formed  his  usual  guard,  and 
addressed  us  as  follows :  *^  Being  indebted  to  your  great 
king,  whom  I  much  esteem  for  having  sent  you  as  his  am- 
bassadors to  me  from  so  great  a  distance^  and  as  I  am  con- 
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▼ihced  bv  the  propheries  transinitted  to  us  by  our  ancestorsi 
and  connrjned  by  our  gods«  that  he  is  destined  to  rule  ovet 
us,  take  this  gold,  which  is  all  I  could  collect  on  so  short  a 
notice,  and  also  the  treasure  which  I  inherited  from  my  an- 
cestors which  you  have  already  seen  \  send  all  this  to  youv 
emperor,  and  let  it  be  recorded  in  your  chronicles  that  this  i$ 
the  tribute  from  bis  vassal  Monte2uma.  Besides  all  tliis,  X 
shall  give  you  for  your  monarch  >  a  quantity  of  our  most  va-* 
luable  jewels,  which  we  call  ca/cA2^«/s  ^,  every  one  of  which 
is  worth  two  loads  of  gold,  and  three  tubes  for  shooting  darts 
or  pellets,  so  richly  adorned  with  jewels  that  he  'will  be  pleas^ 
ed  with  them.  Accept  all  this  as  an  instance  of  my  good 
will,  for  it  is  the  last  of  my  treasure."  We  all  immediately 
took  off  our  helmets,  and  gave  our  hearty  thanks  to  Monte^ 
zuma  for  bis  munificent  and  liberal  gift,  which  Cortes  pro* 
mised  should  be  presented  to  the  emperor  with  a  just  repre*- 
sentation  of  the  merits  of  the  donor.  We  were  employed 
for  three  days  in  taking  to  pieces  the  gold  contained  in  the 
various  ornamental  articles  in  the  concealed  treasury,  which 
was  now  delivered  up  to  us  by  the  command  of  Montezuma, 
in  which  we  Were  assisted  by  the  royal  goldsmiths  from  the 
town  of  Escapuzalcou  When  separated  and  weighed,  these 
articles  weighed  to  the  value  of  above  600,000  crowns,  be- 
sides many  other  articles  of  value,  and  exclusive  of  gold  in 
plates  and  bars,  and  in  its  rough  state  as  brought  from  the 
mines.  All  this  gold  was  melted  down  by  the  goldsmiths, 
and  cast  into  bars  of  three  fingers  breadth,  all  of  which  were 
stamped  with  the  royal  arms,  with  our  entire  approbation* 
The  rest  of  the  present  of  Montezuma  was  worthy  of  great 
admiration,  consisting  of  the  jewels  called  calchihuis^  orna* 
mented  tubes  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  b&iutiful  embroi* 
deries  of  pearls  and  feathers,  plumes  of  feathers,  and' an  ehd«* 
less  variety  of  rich  manufactures ;  and  it  was  uuanimoasty 
agreed.iiy  us  all  not  to  take  these  rich  ornaments  to  pieces. 

After  the  royal  officers  hdd  wdghed  and  valued  the  gold, 
which  exceeded,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  600,000  crowns, 
exclusive  of  th6  silver  and  other  ornamental  articles,  it  was 

proposed 

• 

9  It  is  impoeuble  now  to  say  what  were  these  j^els  so  much  valued  by 
the  Mexicans.  Clavi^o,  I.  422^  eikumerates  among  thj^ir  precious  stones, 
'*  Emeralds,  amethysts^  cornelians,  turquoises,  and  others  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope/* In  another  passagfe,  1.  424,  he  mentions  many  small  red  stones  si- 
milar to  rubies^  as  among  ths  Mexican  curiosities  transmitted  to  Charles  T. 
hy  Cortes.-^'E* 
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proposed  to  deduct  the  royal  fifth,  and'  to  disthribute  th^ 
shares  among  the  oiBcers  and  soIdier&  Cortes 'proposed  to 
postpone  the  division  till  we  acquired  more  treasure,  and  had 
more  exact  weights :  But  the  soldiers  were  clanloiKNis  for  an 
immediate  division,  as  we  perceived  that  above  a'  third  part 
had  disappeared  since  the  various  articles  were  taken  to  pieces^ 
Cortes  and  the  ca{)tains  and  others  being  continually  carrying 
it  away  and  concealing  it  for  their  own  use.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  to  make  the  division  next  day,  when  it  was  still  found 
to  exceed  600,000  crowns  in  weight.  On  making  the  divi- 
sion, Cortes  in  ihe^rst  place  caused  a  fifth  to  be  laid  aside 
for  his  majesty ;  secondly^  a  fifth  for  himself,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon ;  thirdly^  a  portion  to  reimburse  tbd  naA'^al  ex- 
penditure incurred  by  Velasquez,  the  destruction  of  the  dhip^, 
and  all  the  expences  of  the  expedition  from  Guba$  j^bi/r/Ai^^ 
for  the  expence^  of  the  agents  whom  we  had  sent  to  Spain  j 
j^A/j/,  for  the  shares  of  our  companions  who  were  in  garrison 
at  Villa  Rica  j  sixthly ^  for  the  value  of  the  horses  which  had 
been  killed  j  seventhly^  for  the  reverend  Father  Olmeda  and 
our  captains  j  eighthly ^  double  shares  for  the  cavalry,  m^ske* 
teers,  and  crossbow-^men.  When  all  these  dedu<^ion&  were 
made  from  the  i^tock,  the  shares  which  remained  fot  each 
soldier  were  hardly  worth  acceptance,  not  exceeding  100 
crotrns  a-^man.  We  were  oMiged  to  submit,  having  no  one 
to  appeal  to  forjustice ;  yet  many  were  rery  clamorous,  whom 
Cortes  Secretly  endeavoured  to  appease,  giving  a  little  to  one 
and  a  little  to  another  in  private,  and  feeding  all  with  fair 
promises.  Our  captains  got  chains  of  gold  made  for  them 
by  the  Mexican  workmen.  Cortes  did  the  same,  and  had  a 
superb  service  of  gold  plate  made  for  his  tablck  Many  of  our 
soldiers^  who  had  been  fortimate  in  secreting  plunder,  had 
golden  ornan^ents  made  for  their  use,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  deep  gaming:,  for  which  purpose  they  made  cards  from 
drum-heads  i  and"  thus  we  passed  our  time  in  Mexico.  One 
Cardenas,  a  pilot,  who  had  a  wife  and  children,  seeing  that 
all  the  immense  treasure  of  Montezuma  had  dwindled  down 
to  paltry  shares  of  a  hunfdred  crowns,  made  loud  complaints 
of  the  injustice  he  and  all  of  us  had  experienced.  On  this  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  Cortes,  he  called  us  together,  and  gave  us  a 
long  honied  speech,  Wondering  how  we  should  be  so  clamor- 
ous about  a  paltry  sum  of  gold,  as  the  whole  Country,  vn$h. 
^  its  rich  mines,  would  soon  be  ours,  by  which  we  would  all 
have  enough  to  make  us  lords  and  princes,  and  I  know  no( 

all 
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all  wbat.  After  this  he  distributed  presents  secretly  BXAcmg 
the  most  clamorouS)  and  promised  Cardenas  to  send  home 
300  crowns  to  his  wife  and  children* 

All  men  are  desirous  of  acquiring  riches^  and  the  desire 
generally  increases  with  the  acquisition.  As  it  was  well  Ic^nown 
that  a  great,  many  valuable  pieces  of  gold  had  been  abstrticted 
from  the  treasury^  «u^icion  naturally  fell  upon  several  per* 
sons  who  appear^  to  have  more  gold  than  their  shares  a- 
mounted  to*  Among  these,  it  was  noticed  that  Velasquez  de 
L<eon  had  some  large  diains  of  gold,  and  many  trinkets  and 
ornaments  of  that  metal,  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  work^t- 
tneUf  which  the  treasurer  Mexia  claimed  as  having  been  pur* 
loined.  De  Leon  resisted  this,  alleging  that  it  had  been 
givfen  kim  by  Cortes  before  the  gold  was.  run  into  bars: 
Mexia  replied  that  Cortes  had  concealed  enough,  and  had 
already  taken  too  much  from  the  soldiers,  without  giving  him 
so  great  a  quantity)  and  insisted  on  restitution.  Both  were 
valiant  men,  and  tiieir  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  height,  tliat 
th^  drew  their  swords,  and  each  of  them  received  two  wounds 
before  they  could  be.paited.  Cortes  ordered  them  both  nn- 
der  arrest  and  to  be  put  in  chains ; 'but  spoke  privately  to  De 
Leon,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  to  submit  quietly,  an<f 
released  Mexia  in  consideration  of  his  holding  the  office  of 
treasurer.  Velasquez  was  a  strong  active  man,  and  used  to 
walk  much  in  the  apartment  where  h^  was  confined,  and  a« 
Montezuma  heard  the  rattling  of  his  chains^  he  inquired  who 
it  was,  and  interceded  with  Cortes  Ibr  his  liberation.  Cortes 
told  him  that  Velasquez  was  a  mad  fellow,  who  would  go  a* 
bout  robbing  the  Mexicsuis  of  their  gold  if  not  confined. 
Montezuma  replied,  if  that  were  all,  be  would  supply  his 
wants,  and  Cortes  affected  to  release  him  as  a  favour  to  .the 
king,  but  banished  him  to  Cholula,  whence  he  returned  in 
six  days,  richer  than  before  by  the  king's  bounty. 

About  this  time,  the  king  offered  to  give  Cortes  one  of  the 
princesses^  his  dau^ter  in  marriage.-  Cortes  received  this 
offer  with  much  gratitude,  but  suggested  the  propriety  of 
having  her  in  the  first  place  instructed  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, with  which  Montezuma  complied,  though  he  still  con- 
tinued attached  to  his  own  false  worship  and  brutal  human 
sacrifices.  Cortes  and  his  cftptains  were  much  scandalized  by 
this  persistence  of  Montezuma  in  idolatry,  and  thought  it  their 
duty  as  Christians,  to  run  even  the  risk  of  occasioning  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Mexicans  by  destroying  the  idols  and  planting 

the 
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the  true  cross  in  Ui^ir  place ;  or  if  that  coidd  npt  be  bow  ae* 
<;pjnplisbed,  to  make  a  chapei  for  Christian  worship  in  the 
temple.  On  tliis  determination,  seven  officers  and  soldiers 
attended  Cortes  and  Father  CMmedo  to  wait  upon  Montezu- 
ma, to  whom  they  communicated  their  wish,  and  their  reso- 
lution to  employ  force  if  necessary.  The  king  was  much 
alarmed,  and  earnestly  begged  leave  to  consult  with  his  priests 
on  the  sul^ect  Cortes  seemed  touched  with  his  situation,  and 
made  a  signal  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  retire,  leaving  him 
and  Olmedo  with  the  king.  He  then  told  him,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  officers  to  be  satisfied  for  the  pre- 
sent, if  a  part  of  the  great  temple  was  a[»>ropriated  for  the 
reception  of  an  altar  and  crucifix,  by  which  his  majesty  would 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  his  erroneous  worship'^. 
To  this  proposal  Montezuma  reluctantly  consented,  with  the 
appearance  of  much  agitation  and  de^  sorrow  ^  and,  an  al- 
tar and  crucifix  being  erected,  ma^s  was  solemnly  celebrated 
in.  the  new  chapel,  for  tlie  care  of  which  a  proper  person  was 
appointed. 

.  The  whole  time  of  our  stay  in  this  city  was  one  continued 
series*  of  alarms,  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  us  if  we  had  not 
loeen  supported.by  divine  interposition.  By  this  last  measure, 
through  the  representations  of  the  priests^  acting  on  the  pre- 
judices of  thepeDple,.our  d^^gers  were  much  increased.  Their 
gods,  as  the  priests  alleged,  uireatened  to  de$€^  them,  unless 
we  were  destroyed  for  this  violation  of  the  t^nple,  and  an 
universal  determination  was  formed  to  obey  this  manifestation 
of  their  commands.  This  resolution  of  the  people  was  conveyed 
to  Montezuma  by  the  priests,  apd  all  his  principal  warriors  ; 
who^  besides  this  sutyect  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  religion, 
made  many  other  representations  respecting  out  misconduct, 
ever  since  our  arrival  in  the  empire.  The  page  Orguetllla 
communicated  many  alai'ming  circumstances  which  he  had 
observed,  to  Cortes,  respecting  frequent  secret  conferences 
between  Montezuma  and  his,  priests  and  nobles,  and  ^  the 
angry  and  melancholy  appeai:ances  which  he  had  frequently 

seen 

10  We  are  duly  sensible  of  the  divine  super-excellence  of  Clivldiantty,  and 
the  gross  barbarism  of  idolatry  joined  with  abominable  human  sacrifices. 
Yet,  the  mere  change  of  two  crossed  sticks  and  the  images  of  Saint  Somebo- 
dy or  Saint  Nobody,  for  the  idols  of  the  Mexicans,  under  pretence  of  intro*- 
ducing  the  pure  reUgion  of  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus,  seems  in  our  humble 
opinion  a  mere  qui  pro  quo;  andy  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
posed conversion  by  military  execution,  and  the  introduction  of  the  bloody 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  not  one  iota  less  idolatrous  or  less  barbarous. — ^£. 
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seen  the  king  a^aikie  oil  these  occasionys.  Gntes  w&s  alaraif- 
ed  by  this  inteUigeace)  and  immediatdy  waited  on  the  king, 
accompanied  by  his  interpreters  and  five  of  Im  captains^ 
Montezuma  seemed  much  distressed  during  this  oonferaic^t 
and  declared  to  Cortes  that  he  waa  esetremely  grieved  at  the 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  his  gods  %hat  we  should  all  be  put 
to  death  or  expelled  from  Mexico:  He  therefoi'e,  as  our 
sincere  friendi  earnestly  recommended  that  we  should  not  run 
the  risk  of  incurrii^  the  indignation  ofhis  subjects,  but  should 
save  our  lives  by  a  retreat  wl^ilst  that  remained  within  our 
power.  Cortes  and  the  rest  were  naturally  much  alarmed  at- 
this  ;  but  Cortes  answered  that  he  was  principally  concerned, 
because  in  the  first  place,  he  had  no  vessels  for  returning  into 
his  own  country,  and  in  the  next  plape  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  talung  Montezuma  along  with  him,  that  he  might 
present  him  to  our  emperor.  He  therefore  entreated  Monte^ 
zuma  to  use  every  influence  to  restrain  his  priests  and  war« 
riors  from  proceeding  to  violence,  until  we  had  time  to  build 
three  ships  for  our  conveyance,  and  offered  immediately  to 
send  our  ship-builders  to  fell  timber  and  construct  the  vessels 
on  the  coast,  requesting  the  king  to  oi*der  the  assistance  df 
his  carpentei's  for  thb  purpose^  that  there  might  be  no  delayv 
He  repeated  his  request,  that  Montezuma  would  employ  aU: 
his  influence  to  prevent  any  insui^ection  in  tlie  city,  and  his 
endeavours  to  appease  his  priests  and  gods,  providing  that  no 
human  sacrifices  were  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  Martin 
Lopez,  our  principal  ship*builder,  was  inunedia.tely  dispatched 
to  Villa  Rica  to  commence  building  the  three  ships,  which  were 
put  on  the  stocks  without  delay.  During  d)is  interval,  we 
remained  in  Mexico  full  of  terror  of  being  attacked  by  the 
whole  force  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  exasperated  bgr 
the  insults  we  had  heaped  on  their  sovereign  and  their  reli- 
gious bdief.  Our  apprehensions  were  continnally  kept  alive 
by  the  information  we  received  from  Donna  Marina,  and  the 
page  Orteguilla;  who,  by  understanding  the  language,  ob* 
tained  much  information  which  must  otherwise  have  escaped 
our  knowledge.  We  kept  however  constant  guard  over  Mon- 
tezuma, and  the  strictest  miUtary  discipline  in  our  quarters, 
sleeping  always  in  our  armour,  and  having  our  horses  saddled 
and  bridled  every  night.  Without  meaning  it  as  any  boast, 
I  may  say  this  of  myself,  that  my  armour  became  as  easy  and 
famiKar  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  a  soft  down  bed.  And  so 
habituated  am  I  to  this,  that  now  in  my  old  age,  when  I  make 
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liie  drcuit  of  my  distriety  I  never  take  a  bed  along  wilh  me, 
unless  attended  by  stranger  gentlemen,  when  I  do  so  merely 
to 'avoid  the  appeamnce  of  poverty  or  avarice.  Yet,  even 
-when  I  have  one,  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes ;  neither  con  I 
rest  throughout  the  night,  but  get' up  to  conteinplate  the 
stars,  walking  about  without  hat  or  cap,  as  I  used  to  do  on 
guard ;  yet  thank  God  I  never  get  cold,  nor  am'  I  the  worse 
ior  this  practice.  This  is  to  be  a  true  soldier!  My  readers 
must  pardon  this  digression,  which  does  not  proceed  from 
vanity,  but  to  let  him  know  what  kind  of  men  we  were,  the 
real  conquerors  of  Mexico  ". 


.Section  IX. 

Expedition  of  Narvaez  to  supersede  Cortes  in  the  comma  nd, 
and  occurrences  till  the  Defeat  of  that  Officer  by  Cortes  at 
Chempoalla* 

The  Bishop  of  Bnrgos,  who  was  president  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  bore  unlimited  sway  in  that  department  of  the 
Spanish  government  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor  in 
FJanderSk  Owing  to  the  representations  of  Velasquez  against 
Cortes,  he  sent  orders  to  him  to  seize  and  make  us  all  prison- 
ers at  every  hazard,  as  rebellious  subjects.  Velasquez  there- 
fore fitted  out  a  fleet  of  nineteen  ships  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  in  which  he  embarked  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred 
soldiers,  dghty  of  whom  were  cavalry,  eighty  musketeers,  and 
eighty  crossbow-men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  aU 
necessary  ammunition  and  appointments,  giving  the  com- 
mand in  chief  to  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.  Such  was  his  ani- 
mosity against  Cortes  and  us  for  having  thrown  off  our  de- 
pendanoe  upon  him,  that  he  made  a  journey  of  above  seventy 
leagues  from  the  Havanna  on  purpose  to  expedite  the  prepa- 
rations. At  this  time,  the  royal  audience  of  St  Domingo  and 
the  brethren  of  the  order  of  St  Jeronimo,  being  satisfied  of 
our  loyalty  and  great  exertions  in  the  service  of  Uod  and  the 

emperor 

1 1  Beroat  Dhz  neglectB  to  accommodate  his  readers  with  the  very  tiseful 
appendage  of  dates ;  it  therefore  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  Spa- 
niards entered  the  city  of  Mexico  for  the  first  time  on  the  8th  Noyexnber 
1519;  and  as  Cortes  left  it  in  the  beginning  of  IVIay  1520,  i^  his  march 
against  Narvaes^,  he.  had  now  spent  about  six  months  iu  the  capital  of  a 
mighty  empire,  with  hardly  450  soldiers. — E. 
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emperor,  sent  over  the  oyclor  Lucas  Vasqu^  de  Aillon  to 
Cuba,  with  positive  injunctions  to  stop  the  sailing  of  the  arma- 
ment against  us  $  but  as  Velasquez  was  confident  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  he  gave  no  heed  to  .the  orders 
communicated  to  him  by  Aillon,  who  therefore  went  along 
with  the  armament,  that  he  might  endeavt>ur  as  much  -as 
possible  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public  service  by  his  media- 
tion and  influence,  and  be  at  hand  if  necessary,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  for  the  emperor,  in  virtue  of  his 
office. 

Narvaez  arrived  safe  with  his  whole  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  St 
Juan  de .  Ulua,  except  that  he  lost  one  small  vessel  during 
the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  sent  by  Cortes  to  ^that  part  of  the  country  in  sparch  of 
mines,  went  on  board,  and  it  is  said  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  being  delivered  from  the  command  of  Corses  and  the 
dangers  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  li'inding  them  in  this  mood, 
Narvaez  ordered  them  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  wine, 
to  make  them  more  communicative.  Cervantes  the  jester, 
who  was  one  of  these  sokliers,  under  pretence  of  facetiousness, 
exposed  to  him  all  the  discontents  of  our  soldiers  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  treasure  we  had  obtained)  and  inform- 
ed him  also  of  the  bad  state  of  the  garrison  in  Villa  Rica 
under  Sandoval.  The  arrival  of  this  new  armament  was 
soon  communicated  to  Montezuma,  who  concealed  the  in- 
telligence for  some  time  from  Cortes,  and  opened  a  private 
correspondence  with  Narvaez,  to  whom  he  sent  many  rich 
presents.  Narvaez,  in  his  correspondence  with  Montezuma^ 
said  every  thing  that  was  bad  against  Cortes  and  his  troops, 
representing  the  whole  of  us  as  outcasts  and  robbers,  and 
that  the  emperor,  hearing  of  our  evil  conduct,  and  that  we 
detained  the  great  Montezuma  in  custody,  had  sent  the  pre^ 
sent  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  liberating  him  and 
putting  us  all  to  death.  This  intelligence  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  Montezuma,  who  thought  we  must  necessarily  be  all 
destroyed,  as  he  had  got  an  exact  account  of  their  force  re- 
presented to  hifl>  in  paintings :  He  accordingly  transmitted 
very  magnificent  presents  to  Narvaez,  and  could  ill  conceal 
the  satisfaction  he  had  derived  from  the  intelligence  Mon- 
tezuma concealed  the  news  of  this  armament  fiom  Cortes, 
who  observed  and  was  astonished  at  the  alteration  which  it  had 
produced  on  the  kings  manners  and  behaviour.  At  length 
however,  from  the  circumstance  of  Cortes  making  him  two 

visits 
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visits  in  one  day,  Montezuma  became  apprehensive  of  the 
general  procuring  intelligence  from  any  other  quarter,  and 
told  him  the  news,  pretending  only  to  have*  just  heard  of  it 
himself.  Cortes  expressed  the  utmost  joy  at  the  intelligence, 
imd  Monteztuna  shewed  him  the  representations  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him,  by  which  he  learnt  every  thing  he 
wished  to  know  on  the  subject.  He  immediately  left  the  king 
and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  troops,  who  got  im- 
mediately under  arms,  and  fired  several  vollies  in  token  of  our 
joy.  We  soon  noticed,  however,  that  Cortes  was  exceeding- 
ly pensive  when  alone,  of  which*  we  could  not  divine  the 
cause ;  till  he  soon  afb&rwards  convinced  us,  and  explained 
that  the  armament  was  evidently  designed  against  us;  and 
he  now,  partly  by  promises  and  partly  by  gifts,  as  from  his 
bounty  of  what  i^ras  ours  by  good  right,  made  interest  with 
us  to  stand  firmly  by  htm  in  the  approaching  contest  with 
Narvaez. 

From  what  had  been  told  him  by  Cervantes  and  our  other 
deserters,  Narvaez  was  induced  to  send  a  deputation  to  San- 
doval, demanding  him  to  surrender  the  port  of  Villa  Rica^ 
He  appointed  three  persons  on  this  errand,  Guavera  a 
clergyman  of  abilities,  Amarga,  a  relation  of  Velasquez,  and 
one  Vergara,  a  scrivener.  Sandoval  had  received  iniormation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  armament,  and  prepared  to  defend  his 
post,  as  he  rightly  guessed  that  it  was  destined  to  act  against 
us.  He  sent  off  all  his  invalids  to  an  Indian  village  at  some 
distance,  and  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  stand  by  him,  he 
erected  a  gibbet,  and  placed  a  guard  on  the  road  to  Chem* 
poalla.  On  the  arrivad  of  the  deputation  from  Narvaez  at 
Villa  Rica,  they  were  astonished  to  meet  none  but  Indians,  as 
Sandoval  had  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  remain  in  their 
quarters,  and  remained  at  home  himself;  they  knew  not  well 
how  to  proceed,  but  at  length  guessing  by  the  appearance 
of  the  house  that  it  belonged  to  the  governor,  they  went  in. 
Guavera  immediately  began  the  conversation,  by  representing 
the  greatness  ofthe  force  under  Narvaez,  and  its  object,  which 
was  to  arrest  Cortes  and  all  his  followers  as  traitors,  and  con- 
cluded by  summoning  Sandoval  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
post  to  general  Narvaez.  Sandoval  was  much  displeased, 
and  told  him,  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection  of  his  holy 
function,  he  would  punish  his  insolence  in  calling  tliose  trai- 
tors who  were  more  faithful  subjects  than  either  Narvaez  or 
his  employer  Velasquez,  He  desired  him  to  carry  his  de- 
mand 
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mand  to  Cortes  at  Mexico^  who  would  settle  the  business 
with  him  at  that  place«  Guavera  insisted  to  execute  the  com* 
mission  on  which  he  was  sent,  and  ordered  the  scrivener 
Vergara  to  produce  the  authority  under  which  jhey  acted* 
But  Sandoval  stopped  him,  sayinff,  <<  1  know  not  whether 
your  papers  be  true  or  false ;  but  if  you. attempt,  to  read  any 
here  I  will  order  you  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes."  On 
this,  Guevera  exclaimed,  <^  Why  do  you  mind  these  traitors  ? 
read  your  commission."  &mdoval,  calling  him  a  lying  rascal^ 
ordered  them  all  to  be  seized  :  On  which  a  number  df  In» 
dians,  who  had  been  previously  instructed,  came  in  and  threw 
nets  over  them,  and  instantly  set  out  with  them  on  their 
backs  for  Mexico,  to  which  uiey  were  carried. post  by  relays 
of  Indians,  through  the  several  large  and  populous  towxts  by 
the  way,  with  a  rapidity  that  confounded  them,  hardly  knowing 
whether  they  were  aliv^  or  dead,  the  whole  seeming  as  if 
done  by  enchantment.  Sandoval  sent  Pedro  de  Solis  to  ac- 
company them,  by  whom  he  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Cortes, 
giving  him  an  account  of  all  he  jknew.  When  the  general 
got  notice  of  tlieir  arrival  in  Mexico,  he  ordered  us  allunder 
arms,  released  them  immediately  from  their  trammels,  and 
made  an  apology  for  the  rudeness  of  Sandoval,  whom  he 
gready  blamed.  He  entertained  them  with  great  hospitality 
and  respect,  giving  them  plenty  of  gold,  and  sent  them  badk 
in  a  few  days  as  gentle  as  lambs,  who  had  come  out  against 
him  as  furious  as  hons. 

Our  general  was  one  whose  resources  were  never  exhaust- 
cdt  and  it  must  not  be  concei^d  that  his  officers  and  soldiers 
supDorted  him  through  all  his  difficulties  bv  our  valour  in  the 
field  and  our  wisdom  in  council.  On  this  occasion,  we  de- 
termined that  it  was  proper  to  send  letters  to  Narvaez  aaid 
others  of  the  new  army,  which  they  might  receive  previous  to 
the  return  of  Guavera.  In  these,  we  earnestly  urged  that  no 
rash  steps  might  be  taken  to  endanger  our  g^ieral  interest^ 
by  inciting  the  Indians  to  rise  upon  us ;  and  held  out  every 
inducement  of  interest  and  frienddiip  to  the  followers  of  Nar- 
vaez to  bring  them  over  to  our  party,  not  forgetting  to  treat 
secretly  with  such  as  we  thought  might  be  easiest  wrottgfat 
upon,  as  both  Guavera  and  Vergara  had  informed  Cortes 
that  Narvaez  was  by  no  means  on  good  terms  with  his  offi- 
cers, among  whom  gold  well  applied  would  work  wonders. 
In  his  letters  to  Narvaez,  Cortes  adjured  him  by  their  former 
friendship;  not .  to  give  encouragement  to  the  Mexicans  to 

rise 
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rise  and  destroy  us,  seeing  that  tfaey  were  ready  to  have  re* 
course  to  any  extremity  to  liberate  Montezuma,  whose  dis*- 
positions  were  much  altered  for  the  worse  since  the  amval  of 
tliis  new  armament,  and  the  opening  a  corre^ondence  be- 
tween him  and  Narvaez.     He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that 
the  expressions  which  Narvaez  had  been  reported  to  use, 
could  never  have  come  from  so  wise  a  man,  but  naust  have 
been  fabricated  by  such  wretches  as  the  bufibon  Cervantes ; 
and  he  concluded  by  offering  an  unlimited  submission  to  the 
authority  of  Narvaez.      Certes  wrote  also  to  the  secretary 
Andres  de  Duero,  and  Lucas  Vasques  the  oydor,  taking  care 
to  accompany  his  letters  with  valuable  presents  of  gold.     On 
receiving  the  letter  from  Cortes,  Narvaez  turned  it  into  ridi- 
cule, handing  it  about  amotig  his  officers,  speaking  of  us  all 
as  traitors  whom  he  would  put  to  death  without  mercy.     He 
declared  he  would  cut  pif  and  eat  the  ears  of  Cortes,  and  a 
great  deal  of  such  braggart  nonsense,  and  of  course  made  no 
answer  to  the  letters.     Just  at  this  time  Father  Olmedo  ar^ 
rived,  bringing  with  him  the  private  letters  and  presents. 
He  went  in  the  first  place  to  wait  upon  Narvaez,  intending 
to  assure  him  that  Cortes  would  be  proud  to  serve  under  his 
command;  but  Narvaez  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  did 
nothing  but  abuse  both  Cortes  and  him.     He  accordingly 
desisted  from  that  part  of  his  commission  which  related  to  an 
agreement  with  Narvaez,  and  applied  himself  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  presents  among  the  officers  with  so  much  judgment 
and  success,  that  he  soon  won  over  all  the  principal  officers  to 
our  party.     If  the  oydor  Vasques  was  originally  disposed  to 
favour  Cortes,  he  was  entirely  so  on  seeing  the  magnificent 
presents  which  were  now  distributed  with  so  much  liberality  ; 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  avarice  of  Narvaez, 
who  used  to  enjoin  his  major  domo  to  take  heed  that  not  a 
mantle  were  missing,  as  he  had  marked  down  every  article 
committed  to  his  charge.       This  penuriousness  set  all  his 
officers  against  him,  which  he  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of 
Vasques ;  and  as  there  was  a  difference  between  them,  be- 
cause Narvaez  neglected  to  inform  him  respecting  every  thing 
sent  in  by  order  of  Montezuma,  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  informed  as.  oydor,  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  ensued  ; 
and  depending  on  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  Nar- 
vaez caused  the  oyder  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Cuba  or  Spain,  I  know  not  which.     But  during  the  voyage, 
Vasques  prevailed  on  tlje  captain  of  thp  ship  to  l£g*d  hi«n  in 

Hispaniola^ 
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HisjpahioU,  whqre,  he  so  represented  the  treatment  he  had 
received  to  the  Audience  and  the  Jeronimites,  that  they  com* 
plained  to  the  council  of  Castile,  but  ineffectually,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos  in  favour  of  Narvaez; 
.  About  this  time  too,  a  gentleiban  named  Oblanco,  made  re^ 
monstrances  to  I^^arvaea  respecting  his  violence,  saying  a 
good  deal  in  favour  of  Cortes  and  his  tik)ops,  with  which 
^larvaez  was  so  much  oiQTeiided  that  he  threw liim into  prison; 
which  Oblanco  took  so  much  to  heai^t  that  he  died  three 
days  after. 

Soon  after  the  ^rival  of  Father  Olmedo,  Guevara  and  his 
two  companions  returned  from  Mexico,  and  laundied  out  in 
praise  of  Cortes,  reporting  the  many  expressions  of  respect 
he  had  used  in  speaking  of  Narvaez ;  and,  commending  tlie 
services  he  had  already  performed  to  out  emjperor,  they  expa- 
tiated on  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  uniting  their 
forces,  instead  of  fomenting  a  civil  w^r.  All  this  put  Nar- 
vaez into  such  a  rage  that  lie  refused  to  see  them  any  morej 
and  commanded  them  to  be  silent  on  this  hateful  subject. 
They  carried  their  discourse  therefore  among  their  comrades ; 
and  when  they  satv  hbw  w&U  furnished  with  gold  these  meii 
had  returned  froiti  Mejcico,  they  begail  seriously  to  wish 
themselves  in  the  army  bf  Cortes. 

Narvaez  now  quitted,  the .  cda^  with  his  army  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Cbempoalia  ^  immediately  on  his 
arrival  seizing  by  force  the  young  women  who  had  been 
given  to  the  officers  of  Cortes  by  flieir  parents,  with  all  the 
gold  aild  mantles  which  had  been  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
iat  cacique  along  with  the  ladies,  when  we  set  out  oh  our 
march  to  Mexico.  When  the  cacique  complained  of  this  to 
Narvaez,  and  of  the  robberies  committed  by  his  soldiers, 
saying  that  Cortes  and  his  soldiers  conducted  themselves  in 
quite  a  different  manner,  a  bragging  fellow  called  Salvatier- 
ra  exclaimed,  ^^  See  what  fear  these  Indians  are  in  for  the 
sorry  fellow  Cortes  !"  yet  this  boaster,  who  was  so  ready  with 
his  tongue,  was  the  most  cowardly  wretch  I  ever  beheld, 
when  we  came  afterwards  to  attack  the  army  of  Narvaez. 
About  this  time,  Narvaez  transmitted  to  Cortes  k  copy  of  the 
commission  he  had  received  from  the  governor  of  Cuba,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  shall  detail  hereafter.  Cortes  received 
regular  intelligence  of  every  thing  done  by  Narvaez,  partly 
from  the  friends  he  had  made  in  the  adverse  army  and  partly 
from  S/mdoyal,  who  now  inforQied  him  that  five  persons  of 

vol..  iv.  F  consideration 
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consideration  had  joined  from  the  army  of  Narvaez,  who  al* 
Jeged  for  their  reason,  that  being  the  relations  of  theoydor 
Yasquez,  who  had  met  with  such  injurious  treatment,  they 
had  little  hopes  of  being  themselves  well  used ;  and  he  added, 
that  these  persons  said  l^arvaez  meant  very  soon  to  march  to 
Mexico  against  U3«  On  this  being  made  known  to  such  of 
us  as  Cortes  use^  generallv  to  consult  with,  he  agreed  with 
us  in  opinion  that  it  was  aavisable  for  us  to  march  immediate- 
ly against  Narvaez  and  his  army,  leaving  the  command  in 
Mexico  with  Alvarado ;  and  we  left  under  his  charge  all  those 
men  who  were  not  inclined  to  be  of  the  present  hazardous 
expedition,  and  all  whom  we  suspected  to  have  an  inclination 
for  the  party  of  Narvaez  or  Velasquez.  We  also  left  with 
Alvarado  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  in  case  the  Mexi- 
cans should  refuse  to  supply  him,  and  because  the  late  har- 
vest had  been  deficient,  in  consequence  of  too  dry  a  season. 
Our  quarters  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  good 
pallisade,  and,  besides  four  heavy  guns,  we  left  a  garrison  of 
eighty-three  men,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  armed  with 
muskets  or  cross-bows :  a  very  inadequate  force,  surely,  for 
keeping  the  great  and  populous  city  of  Mexico  in  awe. 

Previous  to  our  departure,  Cortes  paid  a  visit  to  Montezu- 
ma, who  questioned  him  very  anxiously  about  the  difference 
between  him  and  Narvaez,  as  both  were  vassala  of  the  same 
sovereign,  and  desired  an  explanation  of  the  charges  which 
the  new  comers  had  made  against  us,  that  we  were  outcasts 
and  traitors.  He  likewise  asked  if  he  could  serve  us  in  any 
way,  expressing  an  apprehension  of  our  safety,  considering  the 
great  superiority  under  Narvaez.  Cortes  replied  in  a  c^^eer- 
fiil  manner,  that  he  had  not  sooner  informed  him  of  our  in- 
tended departure,  lest  it  might  give  him  concern;  that  we  cer- 
tainly were  all  subjects  to  the  same  monarch,  but  that  thereport 
of  our  being  traitors  and  fugitives  was  utterly  false,  as  we  had 
come  into  his  country  with  full  authority  from  our  sovereign* 
As  to  the  other  party  destroying  us  by  their  superiority  in 
numbers,  that  did  not  depend  on  them  j  but  on  the  will  of  our 
Lord  and  his  holy  mother,  who  would  support  us.  He  added, 
that  our  sovereign  ruled  over  many  different  countries,  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  which  were  more  valiant  than  those  of 
others ;  that  we  were  all  true  Castiiians,  while  the  comman- 
der of  our  opponents  was  a  Biscayan,  and  his  m^esty  would 
soon  see  the  difference  between  us,  as  he  trusted  by  the  bles- 
sing of  God  to  bring  them  all  back  as  .prisoners.  He  con- 
cluded 
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eluded  by  recommending  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Montezu- 
ma, to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  any  insurrection 
in  the  city  during  our  absence  j  as,  on  his  return,  he  would 
assuredly  punish  all  in  a  most  exemplary  manner  who  be- 
haved amiss,  Montezuma  promised  to  do  every  thing  which 
Cortes  required,  and  even  offered  to  assist  us  with  five  thou-, 
sand  of  his  warriors,  which  Cortes  politely  declined,  knowing 
indeed  that  the  king  had  not  that  in  his  power,  if  he  even 
wished  to  have  done  so.  Then  requesting  Montezuma  to 
cause  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  that  part  of  the  great  temple 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Christian  worship,  he  em- 
braced Montezuma  with  much  cordiality  and  took  leave. 
He  then  called  Alvarado  and  the  garrison  which  was  to  re- 
main in  Mexico,  all  of  whom  he  strictly  enjoined  to  be  ex- 
tremely watchful,  and  to  take  special  care  not  to  allow  Mon- 
tezuma to  escape ;  promising  to  make  them  all  rich  on  his 
return,  if  he  found  they  had  done  their  duty.  On  this  oc- 
casion of  leaving  Mexico,  he  left  the  clergyman  Juan  Diaz 
with  Alvarado,  and  some  other  persons  whose  fidelity  he 
questioned. 

We  began  our  march  from  Mexico  in  the  beginning  of 
May  1520  *,  making  our  first  halt  at  Cholula.  From  that 
place  we  sent  a  message  to  the  senate  of  TJascala,  requiring 
them  to  assist  us  with  four  thousand  of  their  warriors.  They 
sent  us  twenty  loads  of  fowls,  saying  that  they  were  ready  at 
any  time  to  join  us  in  war  against  Indians,  but  begged  to  be 
excused  if  we  were  marching  against  our  own  countrymen. 
At  this  time  likewise,  Cortes  sent  orders  to  Sandoval  to  join 
our  little  army  with  the  whole  of  his  garrison  that  was  fit  for 
duty,  at  a  place  named  Tampinequeta  or  Mitalaquita  % 
twelve  leagues  from  Chempoalla.  We  marched  in  regular 
order  without  baggage,  having  always  two  confidential  sol- 
diers in  advance  about  a  days  journey,  who  were  directe4 
not  to  keep  the  main  road,  but  to  go  always  by  those  in 
which  calvary  could  not  march,  and  whose  especial  business 

was 

1  The  elate  is  supplied  in  the  text  from  attentive  consideration  of  dates 
mentioned  by  Diaz  i^  the  sequel,  and  in  this  date  Clavigero,  II.  97,  agrees. 
Diaz  gives  no  account  of  the  strength  of  Cortes  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
afterwards  mentions  206  soldiers*  with  five  horsemen  and  two  gunners,  ii^ 
dependent  of  70'  more  who  joined  under  Sandoval  from  the  garrison  of 
Villi  Rica.  This  would  make  the  whole  force  285  soldiers,  against  1 400  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Narva ez. — ^E. 

«  Ka  such  place  is  to  be  found  in  the  map  of  Clavigero,  nor  in  that  re- 
cently published  by  Humbolt.— £. 
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was  to  inquire  for  intelligence  respecting  the  motions  of  Nar- 
vaez,  which  they  were  to  communicate  ,  without  delay  to 
Cortes.  When  we  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  on  our 
march,  one  of  our  advanced  parties  fell  in  ^ith  four  Spa- 
niards belonging  to  the  army  of  Narvaez,  who  were  bringing 
to  Cortes  a  copy  of  his  commission  and  instructions  as  cap- 
tain-general in  New  Spain,  On  being  brought  to  the  gene- 
ral, they  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  he  immediately  dis- 
mounted in  order  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  Alonzo  de 
Mata,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  produced  his 
papers  and  began  to  read  them  ;  but  Cortes  stopt  him  short, 
demanding  if  he  were  a  royal  notary ;  as  in  that  case,  by 
shewing  his  commission,  he  would  be  implicitly  obeyed,  but  if 
he  haa  no  such  authority,  he  certainly  would  not  be  allowed 
to  read  any  pretended  orders.  "  The  commands  of  his  ma- 
jesty," said  Cortes,  **  I  shall  submit  to  with  the  utmost  hunru- 
lity;  but,  I  desire  that  the  original  may  be  produced." 
IVfata  was  confounded  at  these  words,  as  he  held  no  office 
whatever  under  the  crown,  and  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  But  Cortes  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment, 
telling  him  our  destination,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
any  message  from  his  general,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with 
great  respect,  but  would  listen  to  no  orders  that  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  royal  authority.  We  halted  for  some 
time  at  this  place,  and  Cortes  had  someprivateconferenceswith 
these  agents  of  Naryaez,  with  whom  he  used  such  powerful 
arguments  that  he  made  them  his  firm  friends.  They  return- 
ed to  Chempoalla,  quite  loud  in  their  praises  of  Cortes,  crying 
up  his  generosity  to  the  skies,  and  made  a  magnificent  re- 
port of  the  riches  of  our  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  orna- 
ments of  gold  on  their  arms,  and  some  of  them  gold  chains 
and  collars  about  their  necks. 

Next  day,  Sandoval  joined  with  the  garrison  of  Villa  Rica,  to 
the  number  of  about  seventy  men,  with  whom  came  the  five 
Spaniards  who  had  deserted  from  Narvaez,  who  were  very  gra- 
ciously received  by  Cortes.  Sandoval  reported  that  he  had 
sent  two  of  his  soldiers,  a  little  time  before  into  the  quarters 
of  Narvaez,  who  went  disguised  like  Indians,  having  each  a 
load  of  fruit  for  sale,  and  their  complexions  so  completely  re- 
sembled the  natives  that  they  were  never  suspected.  They 
went  immediately  to  the  quarters  of  the  braggart  Salvatierra, 
who  gave  them  a  string  of  yellow  beads  for  their  fruit,  and 
sent  them  to  cut  grass  for  bis  horse  on  the  banl^  of  a  small 

rivulet. 
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rivulet.    They  brought  home  the  last  load  of  grass  in  the  | 

evening,  and  having  fed  the  horse,  they  remained  about  the 

place  tiU  night,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  Salvatierra, 

whom  they  heard  observing  to  some  of  his  companions,  how 

luckily  they   had  come  at  the  present  moment  to  deprive  the 

traitor  Cortes  of  the  700,000  crowns  which  he  had  obtained 

from  Montezuma.    When  it  was  dark,  our  disguised  soldiers 

got  privately  out  of  the  house,  and  took  away  Salvatierras 
orse  with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  meeting^  another  horse 
by  the  way,  which  happened  to  be  lame,  they  brought  it  along 
with  them.  Cortes  laughed  heartily  at  this  exploit ;  and  we 
learned  afterwards  that  Salvatierra  gave  much  amusement  to 
the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  by  his  absurd  behaviour  oji  dis- 
covering the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  him. 

It  was  now  resolved  in  a  general  consultation  of  our  little 
army,  to  send  a  letter  in  all  our  names  to  Narvaez,  by  the 
hands  of  Father  Olmedo,  of  which  the  following  is  the  pur- 
port: **  We  had  rejoiced  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  so 
noble  a  person  with  so  fine  an  army,  by  which  we  expected 
great  advantages  to  have  been  derived  to  our  holy  religion 
and  to  the  service  of  our  sovereign  ;  but  on  the  contrary  he 
had  reviled  us  as  traitors,  and  had  occasioned  the  whole 
country  to  revolt.  Our  general  had  already  offered  to  resign 
to  him  whatever  provinces  or  tcrritorias  he  might  be  inclined  to 
occupy,  but  nothing  would  serve  him  except  treating  our. 
general  and  us  as  rebels,  who  had  proved  ourselves  by  our 
actions  faithful  subjects  to  the  emperor.  If  he  came  by  the 
authority  of  a  commission  from  his  majesty,  we  demanded 
to  see  the  original  within  three  days,  tor  which  purpose  we 
had  advanced  to  this  place,  and  were  ready  to  obey  it  in  all 
humility  and  reverence :  but,  if  he  had  no  such  ^^uthority,  we 
required  him  to  return  immediately  to  Cpba,  and  not  to 
make  any  attempt  to  throw  the  country  which  we  had  con- 
quered into  confusion;  as  otherwise  we  should  deem  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  send  him  as  a  prisoner  to  his  majesty,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  his  royal  pleasure.  We  declared 
that  he  was  answerable  for  all  the  lamentable  consequence^ 
which  might  follow  from  his  unlawful  conduct ;  and  that  we 
had  sent  this  letter  by  its  present  conveyance,  since  no  royal 
notary  could  undertake  to  deliver  our  remonstrance  in  due 
form,  after  the  violence  which  he  had  committed  against  his 
majesties  oydor  Vasquez,  a  treasonable  act,  the  perpeHatpr 
of  which  our  genersd  was  bound  to  apprehend  aqd  bring  to 

justice, 
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justice,  and    for  which  we  now  cited  him  to  appear  and 
answer  for  his  conduct.''    This  letter  was  concluded  in  terms 
of  great  respect,  and  was  signed  by  Cortes,  all  the  captains, 
and  several  of  the  most  confidential  of  the  soldiers.     It  was 
sent  by  the  reverend  Father  Olmedo,  accompanied  by  a  sol- 
.  dier  named  Ulagre,  whose  brother  was  in  the  army  of  Nar- 
vaez  as  commander  of  his  artillery.     Olmedo  waited  on  Nar< 
vaez  with  great  respect  on  his  arrival  at  Chempoalla ;  and 
proceeded  afterwards  to  execute  the  secret  commission  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  gold 
among  certain  officers  of  the  army  of  Narvaez,  among  whom 
were  Rodrigo  Mira,  Ulagre,  and  Andres  de  Duero,  which 
last  he  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cortes.     Narvaez  soon  began 
to  suspect  the  real  object  of  Olmedo,  and  was  much  inclined 
to  have  made  him  a  prisoner:  but  Diiero,  who  had  much  in- 
fluence over  Narvaez,  both  on  account  of  his  situation  and 
because  they  were  in  some  degree  related,  represented  the 
impropriety  of  such  an  outrage  against  a  person  of  his  holy 
functions,   and  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.     He  also  sugr 
gested  to  him  the  mreat  probability  of  his  being  able  to  gain 
over  the  soldiers  ot  Cortes  to  his  party,  by  means  of  a  httle 
policy.     By  these  arguments  he  appeased  Narvaez  for  the 
present,  and  went  immediately  to  Olmedo  whom  he  informed 
of  all  that  had  passed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Narvaez  sent  for  Olmedo,  who  request- 
ed to  speak  with  him^in  private ;  when  he  told  him  good- 
humouredly  that  he  knew  his  intentions  of  making  him  a 
prisoner,  in  which  he  was  much  to  blame,  as  there  was  no 
one  whatever  more  devoted  to  his  service,  and  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  persons  with  Cortes,  who  would  gladly  see 
their  commander  delivered  up  to  his  excellency ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  had  a  letter  which  Cortes  had  written  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  very  persons  who  wished  to  deliver  him  up  ; 
which  letter  was  so  full  of  ridiculous  absurdities  that  he  was 
frequently  tempted  to  throw  it  away,  but  would  now  with  bis 
permission  lay  it  before  him.  He  accordingly  went,  as  he 
pretended  for  the  letter,  which  he  alleged  was  with  his  bag- 
gage, but  in  reality  to  bring  Duero  and  others  along  with 
him,  that  they  might  witness  its  delivery.  In  order  to  con- 
trive an  interview  with  Cortes,  Duero  proposed  that  a  com- 
munication should  be  opened  between  Narvaez  and  hijn ;  and 
Augustin  Bermudez,  a  secret  friend  of  Cortes,  proposed  that 
puero  and  Salvatierra  should  be  sent  on  this  business,  well 

knowing 
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knowing  the  character  of  Salvatierra  to  be  disinclined  to  any 
such  employment.  It  was  at  last  settled  that  Daero  should  wait 
upon  Cortes,  and  invite  him  to  a  conference  with  Narvaez  at  a 
convenient  place  between  the  two  armies,  where  they  might 
treat  of  an  accommodation  and  arrange  their  future  measures : 
And  it  was  resolved  that  Narvaez  should  make  him  prisoner 
at  the  conference,  for  which  twenty  of  his  most  confidential 
soldiers  were  prepared.  Duero  carried  intelligence  imme- 
diately to  Cortes,  and  Father  Olmedo  remained  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Narvaez,  having  scraped  acquaintance  with  Salvatier- 
ra,  under  pretence  of  relationship,  with  whom  he  dined  every 
day. 

.  Oh  first  learning  the  arrival  of  Narvaez,  Cortes  sent  one  <^ 
his  soldiers  named  Barrientos,  who  had  served  in  Italy  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  pike,  to  the 
province  of  the  Chinantlans,  who  had  lately  entered  into  al- 
liance with  us.     That  nation  used  lances  or  pikes  much  longer 
than  ours,  having  heads  of  sharpened  stone,  and  Barrientos 
was  directed  to  obtain  30Q  of  these  lances  for  our  use.   There 
was  plenty  of  excellent  copper  in  the  country  of  the  Chinant- 
lans, and  Barrientos  was  directed  to  get  tw6  heads  of  this  me- 
tal for  each  lance,  and  these  were  executed  so  ingeniously 
that  they  were  better  made  even  than  the  pattern  sent.     He 
also  obtained  a  promise  of  2000  warriors  of  that  nation  to 
join  us,  who  were  to  be  armed  in  the  same  manner,  but  they 
did  not  arrive  till  ailer  we  had  overcome  Narvaez.     All  this, 
being  settled,  Barrientos  arrived  at  our  quarters  attended  by 
200  Chinantlans  carrying  the  lances  he  had  procured.     On 
trial  these  were  found  excellent,  and  we  were  immediately 
exercised  in  their  use.    A  muster  was  now  made  of  our  force, 
which  amioimted  to  two  hundred  and  six  men,  including  fife 
and  drum,  with  five  mounted  cavalry,  two  artillery-men,  few 
cross-bows,  and  fewer  musketeers.     This  being  the  force, 
and  such  the  weapons,  with  which  we  marched  against  and 
defeated  the  vastly  superior  army  of  Narvaez. 

I  have  formerly  mentioned  that  the  secretary  Duero  and 
the  contador  Lares  had  negociated  the  appointment  of  Cortes 
as  general  of  our  expedition,  and  that  they  w^e  to  enjoy 
equal  shares  with  him  in  all  the  treasure  he  should  acquire. 
Lares  was  some  time  dead,  and  Duero  seeing  how  wealthy 
Cortes  had  become,  used  the  colour  of  the  proposed  treaty 
between  Narvaez  and  Cortes,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
ofan  interview  with  Cortes,  that  he  might  remind  him  of 

tbeir 
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tjipir  a^eement  Cortes  not  only  promised  fidthfully  to  per^ 
form  bis  enffagement,  but  promised  him  an  equal  command 
with  himself  and  an  equal  share  of  territory  when  the  cour 
quest  of  the  counljy  was  completed.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  upon  between  them,  in  concurrence  with  Augustin 
Bermudess,  who  was  alguazU-major  of  the  anny  of  Marvaez, 
and  many  other  officers  whom  1  do  not  name,  to  get  Narvaez 
put  out  of  the  command  in  &Tour  of  Cortes.  £1  order  to 
confirm  these  in  his  interest^  and  to  gain  over  others,  Cortes 
was  more  liberal  than  ever  in  his  presents,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  Ipaded  the  two  Indians  who  attended  on  Duero 
with  gold.  On  one  of  the  days  of  intercourse,  after  Cortes 
and  Duero  bad  been  a  ccmsiderable  time  together  in  private, 
and  had  dined,  Duero  asked  him  on  mounting  his  horse  to  go 
away,  if  he  had  any  farther  commands.  Tp  thi9  Cortes  re- 
plied, '*  Remember  what  has  been  settled  between  us,  or  if 
you  don't,  I  shall  be  in  your  quarters  before  three  days,  and 

Su  shall  be  the  Qrst  peij^n  at  whom  I  will  throw  my  lance.'' 
iiero  answered  laughing,  that  he  would  not  fail,  and  imme- 
diately set  off  for  the  quarters  of  Narvaez,  where  be  is  report- 
ed to  haye  said  that  Cortes  and  all  his  men  were  reaay  to 
submit  to  the  command  of  Narvaez.  Soon  after  this,  Cortes 
sent  for  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  a  person  of  much  conside- 
ration, who  had  always  been  greatly  attached  to  him,  though 
a  near  relation  of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  On  coming  to  his 
quarters,  Cortes  addressed  him  in  smooth  and  persuasive^ 
terms,  which  be  could  always  assume  at  pleasure : — **  Duero 
has  informed  me  that  Narvaez  is  anxious  to  see  you  at  bis 
quarters,  and  that  it  is  generally  believed  I  am  completely 
Tuined  if  you  go  there.  x4ow  my  worthy  fiiend,  I  desire  you 
to  put  on  your  gold  chain,  mount  your  grey  mare,  take  all 
your  gold  along  with  you  and  more  which  I  will  give  you; 

S\  immediately  and  fix  yourself  with  Narvaez,  and  distribute 
e  gold  which  I  confide  to  you  according  to  my  directions." 
Velasquez  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  as  he  was  desired,  but 
objected  to  the  measure  of  carrying  his  own  treasure  along 
with  him,  and  after  a  secret  conference  with  Cortes  he  set 
out  for  Chempoalla.  De  Leon  arrived  there  by  day-break, 
and  as  the  Indians  were  rejoiced  to  see  him,  the  news  soon 
reached  Narvaez,  who  came  out  to  meet  and  embrape  him. 
After  paying  bis  compliments,  Velasquez  said  his  only  object 
there  was  to  endeavour  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement 
t:^tween  Narvaez  and  Cortes ;  upon  which  Narvaez  took  him 

aside 
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aside  and  asked  him  how^  he  could  propose  to  treat  for  such 
a  traitor  ?  Velasquez  desired  that  no  such  injurious  epithet  . 
might  be  used  in  his  presence,  as  Cortes  was  a  most  Jealous 
and  faithful  officer.  Narvaez  then  offered  to  make  him  se- 
cond in  command  under  himself  if  he  would  renounce  Cortes  ; 
but  Velasquez  declared  he  would  never  quit  one  who  had 
done  such  signal  services  for  God  and  the  emperor. 

By  this  time  all  the  principal  officers  in  the  army  of  Nar-  * 
vaez  had  come  up  to  salute  Velasquez,  who  was  an  universal 
favourite,  as«he  was  very  polite  and  weU  bred,  and  had  a  fine 
person  and  handsome  countenance.  At  this  time  he  cut  a 
fine  martial  figure,  as  he  had  a  massy  gold  chain  which  made 
two  turns  round  hjs  body  and  over  his  shoulders,  so  that  he 
impressed  every  one  with  respect.  Bermudez  the  algua- 
zil-*major  and  Duero  wished  much  to  have  had  some  private 
communication  with  Velasquez ;  but  just  at  this  time  Captain 
Gamarra,  Juan  Yuste,  Juan  Buono,  and  Salvatierra  the  brag- 
gadocio, persuaded  Narvaez  to  give  private  orders  for  taking; 
Velasquez  into  custody,  for  having  spoken  so  boldly  in  de- 
fence of  Cortes  $  but  the  others  who  had  come  over  to  the  in- 
terest of  Cortes,  strongly  represented  the  impropriety  and 
impolicy  of  such  rash  conduct,  and  Narvaez  again  spoke  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  Velasquez,  whom  he  invited  to  dine 
with  him,  and  entreat^  his  assistance  to  bring  Cortes  and 
the  rest  of  us  into  his  power.  Velasquez  now  agreed  to  for- 
ward this  design,  but  represented  Cortes  as  headstrong  and 
resolute,  advising  that  Narvaez  and  he  should  divide  the  coun- 
try between  them,  each  taking  separate  provinces.  At  this 
time  Olmedo  cam<3  up,  and  aidvised  Narvaez  to  order  his 
troops  under  arms,  that  Velasquez  might  see  them  and  report 
to  Cortes,  who  would  be  terrified  when  he  knew  their 
strength.  The  troops  were  accordingly  turned  out  in  review 
order,  and  Velasquez  complimented  Narvaez  on  their  num- 
ber and  martial  appearence,  wishing^  him  an  increase  of  his 
Eower.  Narvaez  said  he  hoped  Velasquez  was  now  satisfied 
ow  easily  he  could  crush  Cortes  and  his  despicable  force  ; 
to  which  Velasquez  replied,  he  hoped  they  knew  how  to  de* 
fend  themselves. 

Velasquez  dined  next  day  with  Narvaez,  where  a  captain 
in  his  army  who  was  nephew  to  the  governor  of  Cuba  hap- 
pened to  be,  who  used  very  insulting  language  respecting 
Cortes.  On  this  Velasquez  requested  of  Narvaez,  that  such 
insulting  language  might  not  be  allowed  in  his  hearing  i  but 

th^. 
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the  other  gentleman  continued  his  abttse,  and  even  took 
great  liberties  with  Velasquez  himself;  who,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  asked  permission  from  Narvaez  to  chastise  that 
base  liar.  The  other  officers  who  were  present  interfered  to 
prevent  mischief,  and  advised  both  Vdasquez  and  Olmedo  to 
retire.  Velasquez  accordingly  mounted  his  excellent  grey 
mare,  in  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  with  his  gold  chain 
about  his^  shoulders,  and  took  leave  of  Narvaez,  who  return* 
ed  his  salute  with  apparent  coldness*  The  young  captain 
was  again  very  violent  in  his  abuse ;  on  which  Velasquez 
swore  by  his  beard,  that  he  should  see  in  a  few  days  what 
stuff  he  was  inade  oft  Then,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the  by- 
standers, he  put  spurs  to  his  good  grey  mare  and  was  soon 
out  of  ^ght,  as  he  had  some  hint  or  suspicion  that  Narvaez 
might  send  after  him,  and  even  saw  some  horsemen  follow- 
ing him  apparently  for  that  purpose,  but  he  waa  too  well 
mounted  fer  their  pursuit* 

In  about  two  hours  after  Velasquez  had  left  our  can^  to 
visit  Narvaez,  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  our  little  army  set 
forwards  on  our  march  for  Chempoalla*  We  killed  two  wild 
hogs  on  our  way,  which  our  soldiers  considered  as  a  good 
omen  of  our  ultimate  success.  We  halted  for  the  night  on 
the  side  of  a  rivulet,  having  the  ground  for  a  bed,  stones  for 
our  pillows,  and  heaven  for  our  canopy,  and  arrived  next 
day  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  now  built, 
which  was  then  an  Indian  viUage  in  a  grove  of  trees*  Being 
mid-day  and  the  weather  extremely  sultry,  we  stopped  here 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  being  much  fatigued  by  the  weight 
of  our  lances  and  armour*  While  here,  a  report  was  brought 
from  one  of  our  out-posts  that  some  horsemen  were  in  sight, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Velasquez  and  Olmedo,  v^ho  were  re- 
ceived by  Cortes  and  all  of  us  with  much  joy,  and  we  all  came 
round  them  to  bear  the  news*  Velasque^s  told  Cortesb  in  what 
manner  he  had  executed  his  commission  apd  distributed  the 
presents  among  the  officers  of  Najrvaez,  Then  our  merry 
Father  Olmedo  gave  an  account  by  what  finesse  he  had  per- 
suaded Narvaez  to  read  our  letter  $  how  he  had  made  the 
foolish  braggart  Salvatierra  believe  they  were  cousins,  and  of 
the  ridiculous  bravadoes  he  uttered,  as  ho^  he  would  kiU 
Cortes  and  all  of  us  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  horse ;  then 
how  he  had  prevailed  on  Narvaez  to  turn  out  his  troops  in 
review,  merely  to  laugh  at  him ;  and  in  all  these  stories  he 
^Qoimicked  Narvaez  and  Salvatierra  most  admirably,  so  that 

we 
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we  laughed  and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  if  going  tp  a  wedding* 
feast,  though  we  well  knew  that  on  the  morrow  we  must  con- 
quer or  die,  having  to  attack  five  times  our  number.  Such 
is  the  fortune  of  war !  After  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over^ 
we  proceeded  on  our  march,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  a  ri- 
ver about  a  league  from  Chempoalla,  where  there  is  now  a 
bridge  and  a  dairy  farm. 

After  the  departure  of  Father  Olmedo  and  Velasquez  from 
the  quarters  of  Narvaez,  some  of  his  officers  gave  him  warn- 
ing of  the  secret  practices  going  on,  and  advised  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  as  Cortes  had  many  friends  in  his  army.  The  &t 
cacique  of  ChempoaUa,  being  terrified  for  being  called  to  ac- 
count by  Cortes  for  delivering  up  the  women  and  mantles 
that  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  was  extremely  vigilant  in 
watching  all  our  motions.  Finding  that  we  drew  near  Chem-^ 
poalla,  he  said  to  Narvaez,  "  Why  are  you  so  careless  !  Afa-' 
linatziudXiA  his  tetdes  will  come  upon  you  by  surprise  and  put 
you  all  to  death."  Narvaez,  being  confident  in  his  vast  su- 
periority, laughed  heartily  at  the  iears  of  the  fat  cacique^  yet 
did  not  neglect  the  warning.  In  the  first  place,  he  declared 
war  against  us  as  rebels,  with  fire,  sword,  and  rope,  and  then 
drew  up  his  whole  army,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  in  a 
plain  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  ChempoaUa,  where  he 
resolved  to  wait  for  us ;  all  of  which  we  learned  from  a  soldier 
named  £1  Galleguillo,  who  either  deserted  to  us,  or  was  sent 
by  Duero  to  Cortes.  The  day  happened  to  be  very  rainy, 
and  the  troops  of  Narvaez,  being  unaccustomed  to  hardships, 
and  despising  our  small  number,  became  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied with  their  situation,  on  which  his  officers  advised  him  to 
march  them  back  to  quarters,  which  he  did,  placing  all  his 
guns  in  a  line  before  the  house  in  which  he  lodged.  He 
likewise  placed  a  grand  guard  of  forty  cavalry  on  the  road  by 
which  we  were  expected  to  advance,  and  some  cavalry  videts 
and  active  foot  soldiers  at  the  ford  where  we  must  pass  on  our 
way  to  ChempoaUa.  Twenty  of  his  cavalry  were  also  ap- 
pointed to  patrole  during  the  whole  night  around  his  quarters. 
All  this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who  were 
anxious  to  get  under  cover,  and  \^ho  alleged  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  Uiat  Cortes  would  venture  to  attack  them  with  so 
pitiful  a  handful  of  men,  and  that  he  only  advanced  from  os- 
tentation, or  to  induce  them  to  come  to  an-^grecment.  On 
returning  to  quarters,  Narvaez  publickly  offered  a  reward  of 
two  thousand  crowns  to  whoever  should  kiU  Cortes  or  San- 
doval ; 
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doval ;  and  he  stationed  as  spies  at  the  ford,  Gonzalo  Car- 
rasco,  who  now  dwells  in  La  Puebla,  and  a  soldier  named 
Hurtado.  He  also  filled  his  own  quarters,  and  those  of  Sal- 
vatierra,  Gamarra,  and  Baono,  with  musketeers,  crossbow* 
men,  and  soldiers  armed  with  partizans  or  balberts. 

On  arriving  at  the  river  which  runs  through  the  rich  mea* 
dows  about  a  league  from  Chempoalla,  having  appointed  trus* 
ty  out-guards,  Cortes  summoned  all  his  officers  and  soldiers 
round  him,  and  addressed  us  as  follows :  <*  Gentlemen !  you 
well  know  that  the  governor  of  Cuba  selected  me  as  jour 

Sneral,  although  there  are  many  among  you  as  worthy  of 
e  command.    You  also  know  that  it  was  publiekly  pro- 
claimed and  believed  among  us,  that  we  were  to  conquer  and 
colonize  this  country,  whereas  our  instructions  were  only  ta 
barter  with  the  natives  for  gold.    You  will  recollect  my  de- 
termination to  have  returned  to  Cuba,  to  give  an  account  of 
my  mission  to  Velasquez,  when  I  was  required  by  you  to  re- 
main and  colonize  the  country  for  his  majesties  service^  ap- 
pointing me  yoiur  captain-general  and  chief  magistrate,  till 
his  majesties  pleasure  was  made  known,  and  that  we  have  in 
consequence  essentially  served  God,  and  the  interest  of  our 
sovereign.    I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  we  have  written 
to  the  king,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  this  country,  and  all 
that  we  have  done  and  suffered  for  his  service,  requesting  that 
the  government  might  not  be  conferred  on  any  unworthy 
person,  and  how  we  transmitted  all  the  treasure  to  his  majes- 
ty that  we  had  obtained.     You  likewise  know,  that  fearing 
the  arts  and  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  his  &- 
vourite  Velasquez,  we  came  to  a  rescdution  to  maintain  his 
majesties  rights  and  government  in  this  country,  till  his  royal 
mandate,  duly  authenticated,  should  be  produced  to  us.     I 
must  now  remind  you  to  what  dang^^rs  you  have  been  ex- 
posed in  various  sanguinary  battles,  what  hardships  you  have 
suffered  from  hunger  sind  fatigue,  and  the  inclemencies  o£ 
the  weathei,  having  often  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
in  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  during  all  which,  above  fifty  of 
your  companions  have  died,  and  many  of  your  own  wounds 
are  still  unhealed.     I  recal  to  your  remembrance,  your  nu« 
merous  sufferings  by  sea  and  lan^,  and  the  perils  of  Tabas- 
co, TIascala,  aiid  Cholula,  where  the  boilers  were  already  on 
the  fires  in  which  your  limbs  were  to  have  been  prepared  for 
^e  barbarous  repast  of  your  savage  enemies.    And  lastly, 

your 
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your  hazardous  entry  into  Mexico,  the  seizure  of  its  power* 
ful  sovereign,  and  its  occupation  in  the  face  of  an  immense 
and  warlike  population  for  more  than  six  months.  Let  me 
now  state  the  reward  of  all  these  dangerous  and  brilliant  ser- 
vices. Narvaez  is  sent  here  by  your  enemies  the  governor 
of  Cuba  and  bishop  of  Burgos,  to  strip  you  of  your  well- 
earned  fame  and  dear-bought  treasures.  By  aspersing  your 
characters  with  the  great  Montezuma  he  has  occasioned  the 
defection  of  the  natives  who  had  submitted  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  he  proclaims  exterminating  war  against  us  with 
fire,  sword,  and  rope,  as  if  we  were  infidel  Moors."  He 
said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  exalting  our  me- 
rits and  valour  to  the  skies,  and  after  a  profusion  of  compli- 
ments and  promises,  he  concluded  by  observing  that  this 
Narvaez,  who  had  come  to  deprive  us  of  our  lives  and  pro- 
perties, and  bad  imprisoned  tlie  royal  oydor  for  endeavour- 
ing to  defend  us,  only  held  his  command  through  the  favour 
of  our  great  enemy  the  bishop  of  Burgos ;  and  it  became 
us  therefore,  as  faithful  subjects,  to  make  a  bold  stand  in  de- 
fence of  the  royal  rights,  and  our  own  lives  and  properties :  He 
therefore  now  wished  to  know  our  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject 

The  whole  officers  and  soldiers  declared  unanimously  that 
we  were  ready  to  follow  him,  and  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.  We  desired,  therefore,  that  we  might  hear  no  more 
said  about  an  accommodation  with  Narvaez,  or  a  partition 
of  the  country ;  as  in  that  case  we  would  plunge  our  swords 
into  his  body,  and  elect  another  chief*  G^rtes  highly  ex- 
tolled our  spirited  declaration,  saying  that  he  expected  no 
less  from  men  of  our  valour ;  adding  a  multkude  of  fine 
promises  and  flattering  assurances  that  he  would  make  us  all 
rich  and  great.  Then  adverting  to  the  approaching  attack, 
he  earnestly  enjoined  us  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and 
the  most  profound  silence,  observing  that  success  in  battle 
often  depended  a  great  deal  more  on  prudent  conduct  and 

?recise  obedience,  than  on  the  most  determined  bravery : 
le  well  knew,  he  said,  that  our  ardour  would  prompt  every 
one  of  us  to  strive  who  should  be  most  forward  in  the  battle ; 
but  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should  be  distri- 
buted into  companies,  having  each  our  distinct  duties  to  per- 
form. The  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  was  to  seize  the 
enemies  artiilery,  and  for  this  duty  he  selected  seventy  sol- 
diers, 
u 
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diers,  among  whom  I  was  one,  over  whom  he  appointed  to 
the  command  his  relation  Pizarro,  an  active  young  man,  but 
then  as  little  known  to  fame  as  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  Our 
farther  orders  were,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  possession  of  the 
guns,  that  we  were  to  join  and  support  the  detachment. which 
was  to  attack  the  quarters  of  Narvaez. '  This  duty  was  as- 
signed to  Sandoval  at  the  head  of  seventy  select  men  ;  and, 
as  he  was  alguaziI*major  of  our  army,  he  was  provided  with 
a  formal  warrant  to  arrest  the  body  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez, 
for  having  imprisoned  an  officer  of  his  majesty,  and  to  put 
him  to  death  in  case  of  resistance*  Coites  also  promised  a  re- 
ward of  three  thousand  crowns  to  the  first  soldier  who  should 
lay  hands  on  Narvaez,  two  thouiand  to  the  second,  and  one 
thousand  to  the  third*  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  thiixl  body  of  seventy  men,  to  seize  his  rela- 
tion Diego  Velasquez ;  and  Coites  retained  a  body  of  re- 
serve of  twenty  men,  to  act  wherever  he  might  see  occa- 
sion, and  in  particular  to  support  the  intended  attack  on 
the  quarters  of  Narvaez  and  Salvatierra,  which  were  in  the 
lofty  temple  of  Chempoalla  K  Having  thus  arranged  the 
troops  and  instructed  our  leaders,  he  addressed  us  in  a  short 
speech,  saying.  That  he  well  knew  the  army  of  Jfarvaez  was 
four  times  more  numerous  than  we,  but  they  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  arms,  and  many  of  them  ill ;  he  trusted  therefore 
in  this  unexpected  attack,  that  God  would  give  us  victory, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  die  gloriously  than  to  live  dishonour- 
ed. I  have  often  reflected  on  this  circumstance,  that  in  all 
his  addresses  to  us,  he  never  once  mentioned  a  word  respect- 
ing those  in  the  army  of  Narvaez  who  were  our  friends  j  in 
which  he  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  commander,  making  us  to 

rely 

3  These  numbers,  as  arranged  for  the  attack  on  Narvaez,  only  amount 
to  SSO  men.  At  the  occupation  of  Mexico  the  Spanish  army  is  said  to 
have  been  about  450,  besides  the  garrison  of  Villa  Rica*  Eighty-three  men 
'  are  stated  to  have  been  left  in  Mexico  under  the  command  of  Alvarado, 
which  would  still  leave  567  to  march  under  Cortes  for  Chempoalla,  to 
which  70  being  added  from  Villa  Rica  under  Sandoval^  would  raise  the  a- 
mount  of  the  army  now  under  Cortes  to  about  437  men^  so  that  about 
207  are  unaccounted  for  in  the  arrangement  for  the  attack^  besides 
Ordas,  and  other  eminent  captains  are  not  now  mentioned  in  the  text. 
We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude,  that  these  captains  and  the  unac- 
Count«d  for  remaining  force  of  Cortes,  were  left  at  the  ford  of  the  river,  a- 
bout  a  league  h'om  Chempoalla,  as  a  rear  guard,  on  which  to  retreat  in  case 
of  a  defeaty  or  may  have  formed  a  main  body  for  the  assauk-^-E* 

10 
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rely  entirely  on  our  own  prowess,  without  counting  on  any  as- 
sistance. Our  three  detachments  were. now  formed,  having 
«acb  their  captains  at!  their  head,  explaining  to  us  our  par* 
ticular  duties,  while  we  inutually  encouraged  each  other  to 
hope  £»r  victory*  Fizarro,.  our  leader,  directed  us  to  rush 
forwards  upon  the  guns,  with  our  lances  at  the  charge,  and 
immedtately  on  getting  possession,  the  artillery-men  who  were 
attached  to  our  division,  were  to  point  and  fire  them  against 
the  quarters  of  Narvaez.  Those  who  happened  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  deficient  in  defensive  armour,  would  have  given 
every  thing  they  had  in  the  world  for  a  morion,  a  helmet,  or 
a  breasit-plate.  Our  countersign  for  the  engagement  was 
Spiritu  SantOf  that  of  Narvaez  Santa  Maria.  Just  before 
marching,  Captain  Sandoval,  who  had  always  been  my  inti- 
mate friend,  called  me  aside,  and  made  me  promise,  if  I  sur- 
vived the  capture  of  the  guns,  I  should  seek  out  and  attack 
myself  to  him  during  the  rest  (^  the  battle. 

AU  things  being  arranged,  we  remained  waiting  the  order 
to  march,  and  reflecting  with  much  anxiety  on  what  was  be^ 
fore  us.    I  was  stationed  at  an  advanced  post,  where  soon 
afterwards  a  patrole  came  to  me,  asking  if  I  had  heard  any 
thing,  to  which  I  answered  that  I  had  not.     A  corporal  came 
up  to  my  post  soon  after,  who  said  that  Galleguillo,  the  de- 
serter from  Narvaez,  was  missing,  and  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing come  among  us  as  a  spy,  for  which  reason  Cortes  had  giv- 
en orders  to  march  immediately.    Tlie  drum  was  soon  heard 
beating  for  us  to  fall  in,  and  the  captains  were  calling  over 
their  companies.  We  joined  the  column,  and  soon  after  found 
the  missing  soldier  sleeping  under  some  mantles  to  relieve  his 
fatigue,  as  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hardships.     We 
marched  on  at  a  quick  pace,  and  in  profound  silence,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  river,  surprised  the  two  videts  of  Narvaez, 
one  of  whom  we  made  prisoner,  and  the  other  flying  into 
the  town  before  us,  spread  the  alarm  of  our  approach*    Ow- 
ing to  rain  the  river  was  deeper  than  usual,  and  the  ford  was 
dimcult  to  pass,  from  loose  stones  and  the  weight  of  our  ar- 
mour.    Carrasco  the  videt,  whom  we  had  taken,  exclaimed 
to  Cortes,"  Do  not  advance,  Senior  Cortes,  for  Narvaez 
and  all  his  force  is  drawn  out  to  receive  you."    We  pro- 
ceeded, however,  with  all  expedition,  and  on  coming  to  the 
town,  heard  the  other  man  who  had  escaped  giving  the  a- 
laim,  and  Narvaez  calling  on  his  officers  to  turn  oiit.    Our 

company 
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company  was  at  the  head  of  the  colunvn ;  aqd  mshiti^  on 
with  charged  lancesy  we  soon  made  ourselves  masters  of  the 
guns,  the  artiUery-men  having  only  time  to  discharge  four, 
one  only  of  which  took  effect,  and  killed  three  of  our  men. 
Our  whole  force  now  advanced,  and  brought  do«ii  seven  of 
the  enemies  cavalry ;  but  we  could  not  lor  some  time  quit 
the  guns,  as  the  enemy  kept  up  a  smart  discharge  of  musket- 
ry and  arrows  from  the  quarters  of  Narvaez.  Sandoval  and 
his  company  pressed  forwards  to  climb  the  steps  of  the 
temple,  in  which  attempt  he  was  resisted  by  the  enemy,  with 
muidcetry,  partizans,  and  lances,  and  was  even  forced  down 
six  or  seven  steps.  At  this  time,  seeing  that  the  artillery  was 
no  longer  in  danger  of  being  rescued,  our  company,  with 
.Captain  Pizarro  at  their  head,  went  to  the  assistance  of  San- 
.doval,  when  we  jointly  made  the  enemy  give  ground  in  their 
turn ;  and  at  tliis  critical  moment  I  heard  Narvaez  crying 
out,  *^  Santa  Maria  assist  me  !  they  have  slain  me,  and 
lieat  out  one  of  my  eyes !"  On  hearing  this  we  shouted  out, 
**  Victory  !  victory !  for  the  Espiritu  Santo !  Narvaez  is 
dead  !"  Still  we  were  unable  to  force  our  w.ay  into  the  tem- 
ple, till  Martin  Lopez,  who  was  very  tall,  set  the  thatch  on 
lire,  and  forced  those  within  to  rush  down  the  steps  to  save 
themselves  from  being  burnt  to  death.  Sanches  Farfan  laid 
hold  on  Narvaez,  whom  we  carried  prisoner  to  Sandoval,  a- 
Jong  with  several  other  captive  captains,  continually  shouting, 
**  Victory  !  victory  !  Long  live  the  king  and  Cortes  !  Nar- 
vaez is  slain  !" 

While  this  was  going  on  with  us,  Cortes  and  the  rest  of 
our  army  were  engaged  with  some  of  the  enemy  who  occu- 
pied some  other  lofty  temples.  When  the  cause  of  our 
shouts  was  understood,  Cortes  notified  to  them  the  fall  of 
their  commander,  proclaiming  that  all  who  did  not  instandy 
submit  should  be  put  to  death ;  yet  those  who  were  in  the 
temple,  commanded  by  Diego  Velasquez  and  Salvatierra 
would  not  submit,  till  Sandoval  with  half  of  our  body,  and 
the  captured  guns,  forced  his  way  into  the  temple  and 
made  them  all  prisoners.  Sandoval  now  returned  to  take 
charge  of  Narvaez,  who  was  doubly  ironed ;  and  we  now 
had  in  custody  besides  him,  Salvatierra,  Diego  Velasquez, 
Gamarra,  Juan  Yuste,  Juan  Buono,  and  many  other  princi- 
pal persons.  At  this  time  Cortes  came  in  unobserved,  ex- 
tremely fatigued  i  and  addressing  Sandoval,  said  it  was  im- 
possible 
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possible  to  describe  the  labour  he  had  eicperienced;  then 
asked,  **  What  has  become  of  Narvaez  ?"  Sandoval  told 
him  that  Nanraez  was  here  safe.  Cortes  then  said,  <<  Son 
Sandoval,  keep  good  watch  over  him  and  the  other  officers.'* 
After  which  he  hastened  away,  and  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  all  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit* 
The  whole  of  this  happened  during  the  night,  during  which 
there  were  frequent  showers,  with  intervals  of  moon-shine ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  attack  it  was  extremely  dark,  with  muU 
titudes  of  fire  flies,  which  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  mistook  for 
the  lighted  matches  of  our  musketry.  Narvaez  was  badly  wound** 
ed,  and  had  one  of  hi^  eyes  beaten  out,  on  which  account  he 
requested  to  send  for  Master  Juan  the  surgeon  ;  and  while 
he  was  getting  his  eye  dressed  Cortes  entered  the  room,  when 
Narvaez  said  to  him :  "  Senior  Cortes  !  thank  your  good 
fortune  for  having  made  me  your  prisoner."  Cortes  answered, 
That  his  thanks  were  due  to  God  and  his  valiant  soldiers, 
who  had  succeeded  in  more  difficult  achievements  since  they 
came  to  New  Spain ;  and  he  considered  the  arrest  of  the 
royal  oydor  was  more  daring  than  our  present  attack.  He 
then  left  the  room,  with  strict  injunctions  to  Sandoval  to 
keep  strict  guard.  Narvaez  and  the  rest  of  the  captured  of- 
ficers were  removed  into  a  more  secure  apartment,  where  I 
and  some  other  confidential  soldiers  were  appointed  for  their 
guard,  and  Sandoval  gave  me  a  private  order  to  allow  no 
one  to  speak  with  Narvaez. 

Cortes  knew  that  forty  of  the  enemies  cavalry  were  still  at 
an  outpost  on  the  river,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
good  look  out,. lest  they  might  attack  us  for  the  rescue  of 
their  officers.  He  sent,  therefore,  De  Oli  and  De  Ordas  to 
speak  with  them,  on  two  hprses  which  were  found  fastened 
in  a  wood,  and  guided  by'bne  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez. 
By  their  arguments  and  fair  promises,  the  horsemen  were  all 
persuaded  to  submit,  and  came  back  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  town.  It  was  now  clear  day,  and  Cortes  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  an  orange*coIoured  mantle  over 
his  shoulders,  and  his  arms  by  his  side,  surrounded  by  his  o& 
ficers  and  soldiers.  He  received  the  salutations  of  the  cava- 
liers, as  they  came  up  successively  to  kiss  his  hand,  with  amazing 
affiibility,  embracing  them  all  most  cordially,  and  politely  com- 
plimenting them.  Among  these  were  Bermudez,  Duero^ 
and  several  others,  who  were  secretly  his  friends  already. 
Each  of  the  cavaliers,  after  paying  his  respects,  went  to  the 

VOL.  zv»  6  quarters 
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qnartars  as^ned  for  their  lodgioffs.  Ever  since  day*break, 
we  drams,  fixes,  and  timbals  of  tne  army  of  Nanrae2  never 
ceased  their  music  in  honour  of  Certes,  though  none  of  us 
had  spoken  a  word  to  them  on  the  subject.  A  comical  fel- 
low of  a  negro,  who  belonged  to  the  band,  danced  for  joy, 
shouting  out  $  <^  Where  are  your  Romans  now  ?  They  ne- 
ver achieved  so  glorious  a  victory  with  such  small  numbers  !" 
We  could  not  silence  these  noisy  fellows,  till  Cortes  ordered 
them  to  be  confined.  In  this  action,  a  gentleman  of  Seville, 
and  standard-bearer  to  Narvaez,  Roxas,  one  of  his  captains, 
and  two  others,^  were  killed,  and  many  wounded ;  one  also 
of  the  three  who  deserted  from  us  to  him  was  killed,  and  se- 
veral wounded.  The  fat  cacique  also,  who  took  rduge  in 
die  quarters  of  Narvaez  on  our  approach,  was  wounded,  and 
Cortes  ordered  him  to  his  house,  to  be  there  well  taken  care 
of.  As  for  Salvatierra,  who  had  made  so  many  boasts,  his 
own  soldiers  said  they  never  saw  so  pitiful  a  fellow.  When 
he  heard  our  drum  he  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  when  we 
shouted  out  victory,  he  declared  he  had  a  pain  at  his  sto- 
mach, and  could  fight  no  more.  Diego  Velasquez,  who  was 
wounded,  was  taken  by  his  relation  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon 
to  his  own  quarters,  where  he. was  well  taken:  care  of,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  attention  ^*. 

The  reinforcement  •ef  warriors  which  Cortes  had  been 
promised  from  Chinantla,  marched  into  Chempoalla  soon  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  action,  under  the  command  of  Bar- 
rientos,  who  had  marshalled  them  in  a  very  shewy  manner, 
in  regular  files,  lancemcn  and  archers  alternately,  1500  in 
number,  accompanied  with  colours,  drums,  and  trumpets, 
and  making  a  most  warlike  appearance,  to  the  great  asto-v 
nishment  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  thought  they  were 
double  the  number.  Our  general  received  them  with  much 
courtesy,  and  as  their  services  were  no  longer  needed,  he 
made  them  handsome  presents,  and  dismissed  them  with 
thanks. 

The  army  of  Narvaez  being  now  secured,  Cortes  sent 
F.  de  Lugo  to  order  all  the  captains  and  pilots  of  the  fleet  to 
come  to  Chempoalla,  and  directed  al]  the  ships  to  be  dis- 
mantled, to  cut  off  all  communication  with  Cuba.  One  Ba» 
rahona,  afterwards  an  inhabitant  of  Guatimala,  had  been  con- 
fined 

5  Thb  victory  of  Cortes  ov«r  Narvaez  took  place  oa  the  26th  May 
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fined  by  Narvaez,  and  was  now  set  at  liberty,  who  was  in  a 
very  weak  "state  when  be  joined  us.  The  captains  and  pilots 
of  the  fleet  came  on  shore  to  pay  their  respects,  and  GDrtes 
bound  them  all  by  oath  not  to  leave  him,  appointing  Pedro 
Cavallero,  one  of  their  number,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet 
tiow  in  his  possession;  and,  as  more  ships  were  expected 
from  Cuba,  gave  him  orders  to  dismantle  them  all  as  they 
arrived,  and  to  send  the  captains  and  pilots  to  head-quarters. 
All  these  important  matters  being  arranged,  and  his  autho- 
rity completely  established,  Ck)rtes  proceeded  to  such  measures 
as  seemed  proper  for  extending  and  securing  the  conquest 
and  discovery  of  New  Spain.  For  this  purpose,  Velasquez 
de  Leon  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  the  river 
of  Panuco,  with  -220  soldiers,  ^0  of  which  were  taken  from 
among  ourselves,  and  100  from  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez; 
And  was  to  be  accompanied  by  two  ships,  on  purpose  to  ex- 
tend the  discovery  of  the  coast.  Diego  de  Ordas,  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  similar  force,  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guacocualco,  or  Coatzacualco ;  and  as  that  country 
was  well  adapted  for  breeding  cattle,  he  was  directed  to  sena 
to  Jamaica  for  horses,  mares,  bulls,  and  cows,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  independent  supply  in  the  country.  All  the 
prisoners  were  released,  except  Narvaez  and  Salvatierra,  who 
still  had  the  pain  in  his  stomach.  Cortes  also  gave  orders  to 
restore  all  their  horses  and  aims  to  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez, 
which  gave  us  all  much  dissatisfaction,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  submit.  On  this  occasion  I  had  to  resign  a  good  horse 
with  a  saddle  and  bridle,  two  swords,  three  daggers,  and  a 
shield.  Avila  and  Father  Olmedo,  speaking  on  this  subject 
to  Cortes,  said  he  resembled  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was 
always  more  generous  to  the  vanquished,  than  to  bis  own. 
.conquering  souliers*  Indeed  as  fast  as  Cortes  received  gold 
or  other  valuables,  he  gave  away  all  to  the  captains  of  th^ 
other  anoy,  quite  forg^tml  of  us  who  had  made  him  what  he 
was.  Cortes  protested  that  he  and  all  he  had  was  entirely 
devoted  to  oar  servjiQer  as  he  would  shew  by  his  future  con* 
duct  ^  but  that  Ins  preset  procedure  was  necessfuy  for  our 
comvMm  interest  and  safety  ^^  being  so  few,  and  the  others 
so  iniunetoaSi  Avila,  who;  was  of  a  lofty  disposition,  remon- 
strated in  an  imperious  manner,  and  Cortes  was  forced  to 
■dissemble  with  him  at  the  time,  knowing  him  to  be  a  brave 
man :  he  paeifi^  him  ther^fore  with  presents  and  flattering 
promiseSf'  to  pxfvent  any  violence,  but  took  care  in  future  to 
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employ  him  in  distant  business,  as  his  agent  first  in  Hispa- 
niola,  and  afterwards  in  Spain. 

There  happened  to  come  over  in  the  army  of  Nanraez,  a 
negro  who  was  ill  of  the  small-pox,  a  most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  people  of  New  Spain,  as  the  disease  spread 
i^th  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  country,  and  destroyed 
the  natives  by  thousands,  as  they  used  to  throw  themselves 
into  cold  water  in  the  height  of  the  disease,  with  the  nature 
of  which  ihey  were  utterly  unacquainted.  Thus  multitudes 
of  unfortunate  souls  were  hurried  into  eternity,  without  an 
opportunity  of  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  holy 
Catholic  church.  At  this  time,  such  of  our  soldiers  as  had 
been  in  distant  garrisons,  applied  to  Cortes  to  receive  their 
shares  of  the  gold  which  had  been  got  in  Mexico.  As  far  as  I 
can  remember,  he  referred  them  to  a  place  in  Tlascala,  de- 
siring that  two  persons  might  be  sent  to  receive  it  at  that 
place ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  result  here- 
after. 


Section  X. 

Occurrences f  from  the  Defeat  of  Narvaez^  ^6th  May  1520, 
to  the  Expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico^  on  the 
Ist^  and  the  Battle  of  Otumba  on  the  ^th  of  My  of  the 
same  Year. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  is  ever  in  motion,  evil  following 
closely  upon  good.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  with  us 
at  this  time,  as  our  late  successes  were  speedily  followed  by 
melancholy  news  from  Mexico  by  express,  informing  us  that 
an  insurrection  had  broke  out  in  that  city,  that  Alvarado 
was  besieged  in  his  quarters,  which  the  natives  had  set  on 
fire,  after  kilHng  seven  of  his  men  and  wounding  many;  for 
which  reason  Alvarado  earnestly  entreated  immediate  suc- 
cour. It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  mtch  this  news  afflicted 
us  all.  In  consequence  of  this  distressing  intelligence,  Cortes 
countermanded  the  expeditions  which  were  to  have  inarched 
nnder  De  Leon  and  De  Ordas,  and  determined  upon  an  im- 
mediate forced  march  to  Mexicb.  We  left  Narvaez  and 
Salvatierra  as  prisoners  at  Villa  Rica,  under  the  charge  of 
Boderigo  Ransel,  who  was  likewise  directed  to  collect  au  the 
^^tragglers,  and  to  take  care  of  the  invalids,  who  were  name* 

rous. 
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rous;  Just  as  we  were  ready  to  march,  four  principal 
nobles  arrived  from  the  court  of  Montezuma,  who  made  a. 
heavy  complaint  against  Alvarado,  who  had  assaulted  them  - 
while  dancing  at  a  solemn  festival  in  honour  of  their  gods^ 
which  had  been  held  by  his  permission,  and  stating  that  they 
had  been  constrained  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
during  which  seven  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  slain.  Cortes 
made  them  a  short  answer,  saying  that  he  would  shortly  be 
at  Mexico,  when  he  woyld  make  proper  inquiry  and  set  all 
to  rights,  with  which  answer  they  had  to  return  to  Monte- 
zuma, who  was  much  displeased  with  the  insulting  tone  in 
which  it  was  given,  more  especially  as  a  great  number  of  his 
subjects  had  been  killed  by  Alvarado*  Before  commencing 
our  march,  Cortes  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez^ 
exhorting  them  to  forget  all  past  animosities,  and  not  to  let 
the  present  opportunity  be  lost  of  serving  both  his  majesty 
and  themselves ;  and  Dy  way  of  inducement,  gave  them  a 
magnificent  picture  of  the  riches  of  Mexico,  to  a  participa-. 
tion  in  which  their  faithful  conduct  would  entitle  them.  They 
one  and  all  declared  their  resolution  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Mexico,  which  they  would  hardly 
have  agreed  to  if  they  had  known  its  strength,  and  the  nu- 
merous martial  population  of  that  city. 

We  arrived  at  Tlascala  by  very  long  marches,  where  we 
were  informed  that  the  Mexicans  had  made  incessant  attacks 
on  Alvarado,  until  Montezuma  and  they  received  intel^igepce 
of  the  defeat  of  Narvaez ;  after  which  they  had  desisted, 
leaving  the  Spaniards  in  great  distress,  owing  to  excessive 
fatigue  from  uieir  continual  exertions,  and  much  in  want  of 
water  and  provisions.  At  Tlascala,  Cortes  made  a  genera] 
muster  and  inspection  of  our  army,  which  now  amounted  to 
thirteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  nearly  an  hundred  were 
cavalry,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  armed  with  muskets  and 
crossbows.  We  were  here  joined  by  two  thousand  Tlas- 
calan  warriors,  and  marched  from  hence  to  Tezcuco,  where 
we  were  very  ill  received,  every  thing  bearing  the  appearance  ^ 
of  disaffection. 

On  Sjt  John's  day,  24th  of  June  1520,  we  again  entered 
Mexico  \  where  we  met  with  a  very  different  reception  from 

what 

I  We  are  not  writing  the  hbtoiy  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico^  yet  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  Cortes  committed  a  gross  military  enror^  in  entering 
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what  we  had  experienced  on  our  former  entry,  on  the  iBth 
November  1519,  seven  months  and  a  half  before.  Not  one 
of  the  nobles  of  our  acquaintance  came  now  to  meet  us,  and 
the  whole  city  seemed  to  have  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants. 
On  entering  our  quarters,  Montezuma  advanced  to  embrace 
Cortes,  ana  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory  ;  but  our  ge- 
neral turned  from  him  with  disdain,  and  would  neither  speak 
to  him  nor  listen  to  his  address,  on  which  the  kins;  returned 
to  his  apartment  much  cast  down.  Cortes  made  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  late  commotion, 
from  all  of  which  it  was  evident  that  it  had  neither  been  in- 
stigated nor  approved  by  Montezuma  ;  as  if  he  had  chosen 
to  act  against  our  garrison,  they  might  all  have  been  as  easily 
destroyed  as  only  seven.  Alvarado  said,  that  the  Indians 
were  enraged  at  the  detention  of  their  sovereign,  and  by  the 
erection  of  the  cross  in  their  temple ;  and  that  when  they 
went,  as  they  said  by  order  of  their  gods,  to  pull  it  down,  all 
their  strength  was  unable  to  move  it  from  its  place ;  and  that 
Montezuma  had  strictly  enjoined  them  to  desist  from  all  such 
attempts.  In  justification  of  himself,  Alvarado  alleged  that 
the  friends  and  subjects  of  Montezuma  had  planned  the  at- 
tack upon  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  sovereign,  at  the 
time  when  they  believed  Cortes  and  his  army  haa  been  de- 
stroyed by  Narvaez :  And  being  questioned  why  he  had  fallen 
on  th^  Mexicans,  while  holding  a  festival  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  he  pretended  that  he  had  intelligence  of  their  hostile 
intentions  from  a  priest  and  two  nobles,  and  thought  it  safest 
to  be  beforehand  with  them.  When  pressed  by  Cortes  to 
say  whether  the  Mexicans  had  not  asked  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  hold  that  festival,  he  acknowledged  it  was  so, 
and  that  he  had  fallen  upon  them  by  anticipation,  that  he 
might  terrify  them  into  submission,  and  prevent  them  from 
going  to  war  with  the  Spaniards.  Cortes  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  Alvarado,  and  censured  him  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

Alvarado  alleged  that  during  one  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Mexicans  on  his  quarters,  he  had  endeavoured  to  fire  off  one 
of  liis  guns  and  could  not  get  the  priming  to  take  fire ;  but 
sometime  afterwards,  when  they  were  in  great  danger,  the 

gun 

Mexico  without  establishing  a  strong  communication  of  posts  between  that 
insulated  city  and  the  land,  along  one  of  the  causeways ;  which  he  might 
Easily  have  done  along  the  shortest  causeway  of  Tacuba  or  Tlacopao,  or  by 
the  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec«—£.    -         < 
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gun  went  oiFof  itself  and  made  prodigious  havock  among  the 
enemy,  who  were  thus  miraculously  repulsed,  and  the  Spa^ 
niards  saved  from  inevitable  destruction.  He  said  also,  tliat 
the  garrison  being  in  great  distress  for  water,  they  sank  a  pit 
in  one  of  4he  courts,  when  immediately  a  spring  of  the  sweetest 
water  sprung  up.  I  know  that  ^here  was  a  spring  in  the 
city  which  often  produced  tolerably  fresh  water*.  Glory  be 
to  God  for  all  his  mercies  1  Some  aHeged  that  Alvarado  was 
excited  to  this  attack  by  avarice,  in  order  to  plunder  the 
ladians  of  their  golden  ornaments  during'  the  festival ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  his  attack  proceeded  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
preventing  insurrection  by  terror.  It  is  certain,  that  even 
afi:er  the  massacre  at  the  temple,  Montezuma  used  every  en- 
deavour to  prevent  his  subjects  from  attacking  our  people : 
hat  they  were  so  enraged  that  nothing  could  restrain  their 
eager  thirst  for  vengeance* 

JLluring  our  march,  Cortes  had  launched  out  to  the  new 
sComers  in  warm  eulogiums  on  the  riches  of  Mexico,  the  power 
band  influence  which  be  had  acquired,  and  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  the  Mexicans,  filling  them  with;promises  and 
expectations  of  enjoying  gold  in  abundance.  From  the 
^negligent  coldness  of  his  reception  in  Tezcuco,  and  the  simi- 
lar i^pearancesin  Mexico,  he  became  vexed, .  disappointed^ 
and  peevish ;  linsomuch^  that  when  the  officers  of  Montezuma 
came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  expressed  the  wishes  of  their 
master  to  see  him,  Cortes  exclaimed  angrily :  <<  Away  with 
'the  dog,  wherefore  does  he  neglect  to  supply  us."  The  cap- 
tains Pe  f^eon,  De  Oli,  and  De  Lugo,  happening  to  be  pre- 
•sent  on  this  occasion,  entreated  him  to  remember  the  former 
kindness  and  generosity  of  the  Mexican  sov^eign,  and  to 
vtreat  him  with  moderation.  This  only  seemed  to  irritate 
Cortes  so  much  the  more,  as  it  appeared  to  censure  his  con- 
duct, and  he  indignantjy  answered:  <*  What  obligations  am 
I  under  to  tlie  wretch,  who  plotted  secretly  against  me  with 
Narvaez,  and  who  now  neglects  to  supply  us  with  provisions  ?'* 
The  c^tains  admitted  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  Cortes 
being  full  of  confidence  in  tibe  great  military  power  he 
410W  commanded,  continued  a  haughty  depeanour  to .  the 
Mexican  noblemen  who  still  waited  his  pleasure.  Turning 
therefore  4x>  them,  he  desired  th^n  .to^teU  their  master,  that 

he 

S  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  lake  in  which  the  city  of  Mexico  was  bui|^ 
contained  water  so  salt  as  to  he  unfit  for  drinking.— £• 
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he  mnst  immediately  order  markets  to  be  held,  and  provisions 
to  be  supplied  for  his  troops,  or  to  beware  of  the  consequen- 
ces. These  lords  understood  the  general  import  of  the  in- 
jurious expressions  which  Cortes  had  used  against  Monte- 
zuma, and  made  a  faithful  report  to  him  of  all  that  passed. 
Whether  it  may  have  proceeded  from  rage  on  account  of 
these  opprobrious  expressions  against  their  sovereign,  or 
from  a  plan  previously  concerted  to  fall  upon  us,  I  know  not, 
but  within  a  quarter^of  an  hour,  a  soldier  dangerous) v  wound- 
ed came  running  into  our  quarters,  and  reported  that  the 
whole  people  were  in  arms  against  us.  This  man  had  been 
sent  by  Cortes  to  bring  over  to  our  quarters  the  daughter  of 
Montezuma  and  other  Indian  ladies,  who  had  been  left  under 
the  charge  of  the  cacique  of  Tacuba,  when  we  marched 
against  Narvaez.  He  was  returning  with  these  ladies,  when 
the  people  attacked  him  in  great  numbers  on  the  causeway 
of  Tacuba,  where  they  had  broken  down  one  of  the  bridges, 
and  had  once  seized  him,  and  were  forcing  him  into  a  canoe 
to  carry  him  off  to  be  sacrificed ;  but  he  extricated  himself 
by  a  violent  effort,  and  got  away  with  two  dangerous 
iv'ounds. 

Cortes  immediately  ordered  out  a  detachment  of  400  men 
under  Ordas,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  to  endeavour 
to  pacify  the  people  ;  but  he  had  hardly  proceeded  the  length 
of  a  street,  when  he  was  assailed  by  immense  numbers  of  the 
natives,  some  in  the  street,  and  others  from  the  terraced  tops 
of  the  houses,  who  killed  eight  of  his  men  on  the  first  dis- 
charge of  missiles,  and  wounded  mostly  the  whole  of  his  men, 
himself  in  three  places.  Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed, 
Ordas  retreated  slowly  towards  our  quarters,  and  soon  after 
lost  another  soldier,  who  did  astonishing  feats  of  valour  with 
a  two-handed  sword.  I'he  streets  were  so  crowded  with 
enemies,  and  we  were  so  incessantly  attacked  in  front  and 
rear,  and  from  the  roofs,  that  for  a  long  while  he  was  unable 
to  force  his  way.  Neither  the  effect  of  our  fire-arms,  nor  the 
most  efficacious  use  of  our  other  arms  could  deter  the  natives 
from  closing  in  upon  us  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot;  but 
at  length  Ordas  forced  his  way  back,  having  lost  in  all 
twentyt-three  of  his  men.  Our  quarters  were  attacked  by 
prodigious  multitudes  at  the  same  moment  that  the  attack  on 
Ordas  began,  and  they  poured  in  such  incessant  discharges 
of  missile  weapons,  that  they  soon  wounded  above  forty-six 
pf  pur  men,  of  whom  twelve  afterwards  died.     Even  after  the 
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retreat  of  Ordas,  the  enemy  continued  their  attacks,  ai)d  at 
length  set  fire  to  various  p^rts  of  the  buildings  fonning  our 
quarters,  thinking  to  burn  us  alive  or  to  stifle  us  with  smoke ; 
and  we  wer^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tearing  down  some 
parts. of  the  building,  and  to  throw  earth  upon  other  parts, 
to  extingidsh  the  fire.  ,  All  the  courts  and  open  places  of  our 
quarters  were  thickly  strewed  with  arrows,  stones,  and  darts, 
which  had  been  thrown  at  us ;  and  we  were  occupied  the 
whole  day  and  night,  in  repelling  the  incessant  assaults,  re- 
pairing the  breaches  in  our  defences,  dressing  our  wounds, 
and  preparing  for  future  assaults.     At  dawn  of  the  ensuing 
morning,  we  sallied  out  with  our  whole  force,  determined  to 
conquer  or  to  impress  them  with  respect     The  Mexicans 
met  us  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  though  we  fought 
almost  in  despair,  their  numbers  were  so  immense,  and  they 
continually  brought  up  such  strong  reinforcements  of  fresh 
troops,  that  even  if  we  had  all  been  Hectors  or  Orlandos, 
we  could  not  have  forced  them  to  give  ground.     It  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  obstinacy  and 
violence  of  this  battle.     Though  in  every  reiterated  charge 
we  brought  down  thirty  or  forty  of  the  enemy,  it  had  no  effect, 
as  they  returned  upon  us  with  more  violence  and  desperation 
than  before ;  our  musketry  and  cannon  made  no  impression 
that  was  not  instantly  replaced  i  and  if  at  any  time  they  gave 
ground,  it  was  only  to  draw  us  farther  from  our  quarters,  to 
make  our  destruction  more  sure.     In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
the  stones   and  darts  which  were  launched  upon  us  from  the 
terraces  of  the  house  tops  did  us  astonishing  injury.     Some 
of  oiu"  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  wars  of  Italy  declared, 
that  neither  among  Christians  or  Turks,  nor  even  in  the 
French  artillery,  had  they  ever  seen  such  desperate  fighting 
as  now  among  these  Indians.     We  were  at  length  forced  to 
retreat  to  our  quarters,  which  we  reached  with  mfinite  diffi- 
culty, after  losing  ten  or  twelve  of  our  men  killed,  and  almost 
every  one  of  us  severely  wounded. 

After  our  return,  we  were  busily  occupied  in  preparing  for 
a  general  sally  on  the  next  day  after  but  one,  with  four  mili- 
tary engines  of  strong  timber  like  towers,  each  of  which  was 
calculated  to  contain  tweijty-five  men  under  cover,  with  port- 
holes for  the  artillery,  and  for  muskets  and  crossbows.  Du- 
ring this  interval  we  had  likewise  to  repair  the  breaches 
which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  our  walls,  and  to  re^st 
their  attempts  to  scale  them,  often  in  twenty  places  ^t  once. 

The 
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The  Mexicans  constantly  used  the  most  injurious  language 
against  us ;  saying  that  the  voracious  anunals  in  the  great 
temple  had  been  kq)t  fasting  for  two  days,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  devour  our  bodies,  when  we  were  sacrificed  to 
their  gods.  They  assured  us  at  the  same  time  that  our  allies 
were  to  be  put  into  cages  to  fatten,  and  that  they  would  soon 
recover  our  ill  got  treasure.  Sometimes  they  adjured  us  in 
the  most  plaintive  terms  to  restore  their  king  to  hberty,  and 
they  annoyed  us  without  ceasing  by  flights  of  arrows,  con- 
stantly shouting  and  whistling.  On  the  ensuing  morning  at 
day-break,  having  first  recommended  ourselves  to  God,  we 
sallied  out  from  our  quarters  witli  the  turrets,  such  as  1  have 
seen  in  other  places,  and  caUcd  manias  or  bw^^os.  Our 
column  was  headed  by  a  party  of  musketeers  and  crossbow- 
men,  and  our  cavalry  x>n  our  flanks,  occasionally  charging 
the  enemy.  Our  purpose  was  to  assail  the  great  temple,  wnich 
by  its  elevation  and  strong  enclosures,  served  as  a  citadel  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  we  advanced  therefore  in  that  direction,  ac- 
companied by  our  turrets  4  but  the  enemy  resisted  all  our  ef- 
forts with  the  most  <Ietermined  obstinacy.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  relate  all  the  circumstances  of  this  decorate  battle,  or  the 
difficulty  which  we  had  to  encounter  in  driving  the  en^ny 
from  a  very  strong  house  which  they  occupied.  The 
arrows  of  the  Mexicans  wounded  many  of  our  horses, 
notwithstanding  that  they  wore  defensive  armour ;  and  when 
our  cavalry  attempted  at  any  time  to  charge  or  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  canals,  wnile  others 
sallied  out  from  the  houses  on  both  sides  with  long  lances, 
assaUing  our  people  in  the  rear  and  on  both  flanks.  It  was 
bitterly  mipossible  for  us  to  burn  the  houses,  or  to  pull  them 
<Iowfl,  as  they  all  stood  singly  in  the  water,  communicating 
only  by  means  of  draw-bridges;  and  it  was  too  dangerous 
for  us  to  attempt  reaching  than  by  swimming,  as  they  show- 
ered voUies  of  stones  upon  us  by  slings,  and  threw  lai^e 
stones  upon  our  heads  from  the  terraces  of  their  house  tops. 
Even  when  a  house  was  set  on  fire,  it  was  very  long  of  taking 
effect ;  and  even  when  we  succeeded,  the  flames  could  not 
communicate  to  the  other  houses,  as  they  were  all  sepa- 
rated by  canals,  and  their  roofs  were  terraced,  not  thatch- 
ed. 

« 

At  length  we  reached  the  great  temple,  into  which  four 
thousand  of  the  Mexicans  immediately  rushed,  independent 
of  other  larg^  bodies  who  were  previously  stationed  there  fen: 

its 
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its  defence.      They  defended  their  temple  with  the  most 
obstinate  valour,  and  for  some  time  prevented  us  from  being 
able  to  ascend,  our  turrets,  musketry,  and  cavalry,  being  of 
no  avail  to  force  them  to  give  ground.     The  pavements  of 
the  temple  courts  were  so  smooth,  that  the  horses  fell  when 
our  cavalry  attempted  to  charge.     They  opposed  us  in  front 
from  the  steps  of  the  great  temple,  and  assailed  us  with  such 
fury  on  both  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  that  though  our  gunis 
swept  off  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  them  at  every  discharge,  and 
though  in  each  charge  of  our  infantry  we  killed  many  of 
them  with  our  swords  and  lances,  they  continually  filled  up 
the  chasms  we  had  made  among  them,  and  their  numbers 
and  resolution  were  so  great  that  we  could  not  make  any 
permanent  or  effectual  impression.     We  were  even  forced  to 
abandon  our  mantas  or  turrets,  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
molished.   At  length,  by  a  desperate  effort,  we  forced  our 
way  up  the  steps,  and  in  this  assault  Cortes  shewed  himself  a 
hero.     Our  battle  in  this  place  was  most  desperate,  every 
man  among  us  beinff  covered  with  blood,  and  above  forty  of 
our  number  lay  dead  on  the  spot.     We  reached  with  infinite 
difficulty  the  place  where  we  had  formerly  set  up  the  image  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  which  was  not  to  be  found,  as  it  had  oeen 
removed  by  order  of  Montezuma,  either  through  fear  or  from 
devotion  to  his  idols.     We  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and 
burnt  down  a  part  of  the  temples  of  HuitzilopochtU  and 
Tezcatlipoca ;  and  while  some  of  us  were  employed  in  setting 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  others  fighting,  in  whjch  our  Tlas* 
callan  allies  seconded  us  most  gallantly,  above  three  thousand 
Mexican  nobles,  headed  by  their  priests,  made  a  most  severe 
attack,  and  drove  us  down  eight  or  ten  of  the  steps.     Others 
of  the  enemy  from  the  corridors,  or  within  the  railings  and 
concavities  of  the  temple,  assailed  us  on  every  side  with  ar- 
rows and  other  missiles,  so  that  we  were  unable  even  to  main- 
tain the  ground  we  had  gained.      We    were   constrained 
therefore  to  retreat,   every  man  of  us  being  wounded,  and 
forty-six  of  our  number  slain.     We  regained  our  quarters 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  which  the  enemy  had  almost  gain- 
ed possession  of,  as  they  had  been  continually  endeavouring 
to  carry  them  by  assault  during  our  absence,  or  to  set  them 
on  fire.     But  they  desisted  in  a  great  measure  from  the  as- 
sault on  our  arrival,  yet  continued  to  throw  in  perpetual 
showers  of  arrows,  darts,  and  stones.     In  the  course  of  this 
most  terrible  engagement,  we  made  two  of  the  chief  priests 

prisoners, 
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prisoners,  whom  we  carried  along  with  us  to  onr  quarters, 
1  have  often  seen  representations  of  this  battle  in  Mexican 
paintings,  botli  at  Mexico  and  Tlascala,  in  which  the  various 
incidents  were  represented  in  a  very  fively  manner.  Our 
ascent  to  the  great  temple;  the  setting  the  temple  on  fire  ; 
the  numerous  warriors  defending  it  in  the  corridors,  from 
behind  the  rails,  and  in  the  concavities,  and  others  on  the 
plain  ground,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  on  all  sides  of 
us ;  many  of  our  men  being  represented  as  dead,  and  all 
of  us  covered  with  wounds.  In  these  paintings,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  turrets  is  conspicuously  represented  as  [a  most 
heroic  achievement. 

The  night  which  succeeded  this  unfortunate  battle  was 
passed  by  us  in  a  most  melancholy  state;  repairing  the 
breaches  which  had  been  made  in  the  walls  of  our  quarters, 
dressing  our  wounds,  burying  our  slain  companions,  and 
consulting  upon  measures  for  extricating  us  from  our  present 
almost  hopeless  situation.  The  followers  of  Narvae?  heaped 
maledictions  on  Cortes  for  leading  them  to  Mexico,  and 
Velasquez  came  in  for  an  ample  share  of  their  abuse,  for 
having  induced  them  to  quit  their  peaceful  habitations  in 
Cuba.  The  enemy  assembled  around  us  again  at  day-break, 
and  assailed  oiir  quarters  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  inso- 
much that  our  fire-arms  were  insufiicient  to  repel  them, 
though  they  mowed  them  down  in  great  numbers.  In  this 
desperate  situation,  Cortes  sent  for  Montezuma,  whom  he 
desired  to  address  his  subjects  from  a  terrace,  desiring  them 
to  desist  from  their  attacks,  assuring  thiem  that  we  would  im- 
mediately evacuate  the  city.  On  receiving  this  message, 
Montezuma  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  **  What  does  ne 
want  with  me  now  .^  I  have  been  reduced  to  my  present  un- 
happy state  on  hiai  account,  and  I  neither  wish  to  see  him 
nor  to  live  any  longer  ?"  He  therefore  dismissed  the  mes* 
sengers  with  a  refiisal,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  added,  that 
he  desired  not  to  be  any  more  troubled  with  the  false  words 
and  specious  promises  of  Cortes.  Father  Olmedo  and  Cap* 
tain  De  Oli  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and  used  all  possible 
expressions  of  respect  and  affection  to  induce  him  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Cortes.  To  this  he  replied,  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  thing  he  could  now  do  would  be  of  any  avail, 
as'  the  Mexicans  had  elected  another  sovereign,  and  were  re- 
solved not  to  allow  a  single  Spaniard  to  quit  the  city  alive. 
He  made  his  appearance  however  at  the  railing  of  a  terraced 

roof. 
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Toof,  attended  by  many  of  our  soldiers,  and  made  a  very  af- 
fectionate address  to  the  people  below,  earnestly  entreating  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  tliat  we  might  evacuate  Mexico.  As 
«oon  as  Montezuma  waS  perceived^  the  chiefs  and  nobles  made 
their  troops  to  desist  from  the  attack,  and  commanded 
silence.  ^Fhen  four  of  the  principal  nobles  came  forwards,  so 
near  as  to  be  able  to  hold  conversation  with  Montezuma  whom 
they  addressed,  lamenting  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
him  and  his  family.  They  told  him  that  they  had  raised 
Cuitlakuatzin^  to  the  throng;  that  the  war  would  soon  be 
ended,  as  they  had  promised  to  their  gods  never  to  desist  till 
they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  Spaniards  j  that  they  offered 
up  continual  pi-ayers  for  the  safety  of  Montezuma  their  be- 
loved sovereign,  whom  they  would  venerate  and  obey  as  for- 
merly, as  soon  as  they  had  rescued  him  from  our  hands,  and 
hoped  he  would  pardon  all  they  had  done  for  the  defence  of 
their  reliffion  and  independence,  and  their  present  disobe- 
dience. Jilst  as  they  Concluded  this  address,  a  shower  of 
arrows  feU  about  the  place  where  Montezuma  stood ;  and 
though  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  protected  him  by  inter- 
posing their  shields,  they  did  not  expect  any  assault  while  he 
was  speaking  to  his  subjects,  and  had  therefore  uncovered 
him  for  an  instant ;  in  that  unguarded  state,  three  stones  and 
an  arrow  hit  him  on  the  head,  the  arm,  and  the  leg,  wound- 
ing him  severely.  Montezuma  refused  every  assistance,  and 
all  the  endeavours  of  Father  Olmedo  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  embrace  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  neither  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  have  his  wounds  attended  to.  When  in- 
formed of  his  death,  Cortes  and  our  captains  lamented  him 
exceedingly,  and  all  of  us  soldiers  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  his  generosity  and  other  amiable  qualities,  grieved  as  for 
the  loss  of  a  father.  He  was  said  to  have  reigned  seventeen 
years,  and  to  have  been  the  best  of  all  the  sovereigns  who 
had  ruled  over  Mexico;  having  fought  and  conquered  in 
three  pitched  battles,  while  subjugating  other  states  to  his  do- 
minions. 

After  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  sent  two  of  our 
prisoners,  a  nobleman  and  a  priest,  with  a  message  to  the 
new  sovereign  Cuitlahuatzin,  to  inibrm  him  of  the  melan- 
choly 

S  This  prince,  whom  Diaz  names  Coadlavaca,  was  brother  to  Montezu- 
ma, prince  of  Iztapalapan,  and  Tlachcocoatl,  or  grand  general  of  the  Mexi* 
can  anny.-*E. 
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choly  event,  which  bad  happened  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
subjects  $  to  express  our  grief  on  the  occasion;  and  our  wish 
that  Montezuma  might  be  interred  with  that  respect  which 
was  due  to  his  exalted  character.  Cortes  likewise  informed 
these  messengers^  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  whom  the  Mexicans  had  chosen,  as  the  throne 
ought  to  belong  to  the  son  of  the  great  Montezuma,  or  to 
his  cousin,  who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  our  quarters.  He  de- 
sired them  also  to  say,  if  they  would  desist  from  hostilities, 
we  would  immediately  march  out  of  their  city.  He  then  or- 
dered the  body  of  Montezuma  to  be  carried  out  by  six  nobles, 
and  attended  by  most  of  the  priests  whom  we  had  taken  pri- 
soners, desiring  them  to  deliver  the  body  of  their  deceased 
monarch  to  the  Mexican  chiefs,  according  to  his  dying  in- 
junctions. We  could  hear  the  exclamations  of  sorrow  which 
were  expressed  by  the  people,  at  the  sight  of  the  body  of 
their  late  sovereign ;  but  our  message  was  unavailing,  asdiey 
recommenced  their  attack  on  our  quarters  with  the  utmost 
violence,  threatening  that  in  two  days  we  should  all  pay  with 
our  lives  for  the  death  of  their  king  and  the  dishonour 
of  their  gods,  as  they  had  how  a  sovereign  whom  we  could 
not  deceive  as  we  had  done  by  the  good  Montezuma. 

Our  situation  was  now  exceedingly  alarming,  and  on  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Montezuma,  we  made  another  sally 
towards  that  p^rt  of  the  city  which  contained  many  houses 
built  on  the  firm  ground,  meaning  to  do  all  the  injury  we 
could,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  causeway,  to  charge 
through  the  enemy  with  our  cavalry,  hoping  to  intimidate 
them  by  severe  military  execution,  so  as  to  induce  than  to 
grant  us  a  free  passage ;  we  accordingly  forced  our  way  to 
fliat  part  of  the  city,  where  we  burnt  down  about  twenty 
houses,  and  very  nearly  reached  the  firm  land^.  But  the 
injury  we  did  the  enemy  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death 
oi  twenty  of  our  soldiers,  and  we  were  unable  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  any  of  the  bridges,  which  were  all  partly  brpken  down, 
and  the  enemy  had  constructed  barricades  or  retrenchments 
in  various  places  to  obstruct  the  cavalry,  wherever  they  could 
have  done  most  essential  service.  Ihus  our  troubles  and 
perplexities  continually  increased,  and  we  were  forced  again 

to 

4  The  expression  in  the  text,  of  having  nearly  reached  the  firm  land* 
is  rather  obscure^  and  may  pessibly  mean  that  they  had  nearly  forced  their 
way  along  one  of  the  causeways  leading  from  the  insular  city  to  the  conti- 
•  nental  §hore  of  the  lake.— E. 
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ta  fight  our  way  back  to  our  quarters..  In  this  sally,  whidi^ 
took  place  cm  a  Thursday,-  Sandoval  and  others  of  our  caval- 
ry acted  with  great  bravery  ;  but  those  who  came  with  Nar- 
vaeZf  not  bavin/B^  been  accustomed  to  such  service,  were 
timorous  in  comparison  wjth  our  veterans.  The  number  and 
fiiry  of  our  enemies  increased  daily,  while  our  force  was  di- 
minished by  each  successive  attack,  and  from  our  wounds  we 
were  become  less  able  for  resistance.  _  Our  powder  was  almost 
entirely  .expended;  provisions  and  water  became  scarce;; 
our  friend  Montezuma  was  no  more;  a^l  our  proposals  for 
peace  were  rejected ;.  the  bridges  by  which  we  might  have 
retreated  were  broken  down  ;  and  in  fine  nothing  but  deatb 
in  its  dkest  form  of  immolation  to  their  horrible  idols  ap» 
peared  before  us.  In  this  state  almost  bordering  on  despair,, 
it  was  resolved  by  Ck>rte8  in  a  consultation  with  all  his  con* 
fidential  officers  and  soldiers,  to  make  an  attempt  to  c(uit  the 
eity  during  the  night,  as  we  were  in  expectation  to  find  the 
enemy  less  upon  their  guard  than  in  the  day  time.  In  order 
to  deceive  there,  a  message  was  sent  by  o»e  of  their  chief 
priests  who  had  been  snade  prisoner,  engaging  to  give  up  all 
the  treasure  in  our  possession,  if  they  would  give  us  permis- 
sion within  eight  days  to  quit  the  ci4y.  Four  days  before 
this,  one  Botello,  who  pretended  to  be  an  astrologer,  pre- 
dicted that  if  we  did  not  leave  Mexico  on  this  very  nighty 
that  none  of  us  would  ever  get  out  of  it  alive,  adding  many 
other  foolish  particulars  to  his  prophecy. 

As  it  was  detenmsed  to  endeavour  to  force  our  way  from  the 
city,  a  portable  bridge  of  very  strong  timber  was  prepared  for 
enabling  us  to  pass  ever  the  can^s  or  passi^s  in  the  causeway^ 
where  me  enemy  had  broken  down  the  bridges ;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  our  soldiers,  with  four  hundred  Tlasca- 
lan  allies,  were  appointed  for  conveying,  guarding,  and  pla- 
cing this  bridge.  The  advanced  guard  of  an  hundred  of  our 
youngest  and  most  active  men,  was  commanded  by  Sandovaly 
assisted  by  Azevedo,  De  Lrugo,  De  Ordas,  and  De  Tapia^ 
with  eiglrt  of  the  captains  that  came  with  Narvaez.  The  rear 
guard  of  aa  hundred  men,  mostly  those  of  Narvaez,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  cavalry,  was  confided  to  Alvarado  and 
Velasquez  de  Leon.  Donna  Marina  and  Donna  Luisa,. 
with  the  Mexican  chiefs  who  were  prisoners,  were  placed  un» 
der  an  escort  of  thirty  Spanish  soldiers  and  three  hundred 
TIascalans :  Our  general,  with  Avila,  Oli,  and  other  officers, 
ami  fifty  soldiers,  formed  a  body  of  reserve  to  act  where  they" 

jnighi 
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might  be  most  needed.  The  rest  of  our  soIdi^*s  and  allies, 
witn  the  baggage,  formed  a  main  body  atong  with  which  the 
prisoners  and  their  especial  escort  was  to  move,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  van  and  rear  guards.  By  the  time  that  all 
these  arrangements  were  compti^ed,  it  drew  towards  night, 
and  Cortes  caused  ali  the  gold,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
in  his  apartment,  to  be  brought  into  the  great  hall  of  our 
quarters,  when  he  desired  Avila  and  Mexia,  the  kings  offi- 
cers, to  take  charge  of  what  belonged  to  his  majesty,  assign- 
ing tliem  eight  wounded  horses  and  above  fourscore  Mexi- 
cans for  its  conveyance.  When  these  were  loaded  with  ail 
the  gold  they  were  able  tb  carry,  a  great  deal  more  remained 
heaped  up  in  the  saloon.  Cortes  then  desired  his  secretary 
Hernandez  and  other  notaries  to  bear  witness  that  he  could 
no  longer  be  responsible  for  this  gold  ;  and  desired  the  sol- 
diers to  take  as  much  as  they  pleased,  saj'ing  it  were  better 
for  them  to  have  it,  than  to  leave  it  to  their  Mexican  ene- 
mies. Upon  this  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  and  some 
even  of  our  veterans,  loaded  themselves  with  treasure.  I 
was  never  avaricious,  and  was  now  more  intent  on  saving  my 
Kfe  than  on  the  possession  of  riches :  I  took  the  opportunity, 
however,  of  carrying  off  four  calchihuis  froifi  a  casket,  though 
Cortex  had  ordered  his  major-domo  to  take  especial  care  of 
this  casket  and  its  contents,  and  these  jewels  were  of  infinite 
use  to  me  afterwards,  as  a  resource  against  famine,  as  they 
are  highly  prized  by  the  Indians.  The  memorable  night  of 
our  leaving  Mexico,  was  dark,  with  much  mist  and  some 
rain.  Just  before  midnight,  the  detachment  having  charge 
of  the  portable  bridge  moved  off  from  our  quarters,  followed 
in  regular  succession  by  the  other  divisions  of  our  army.  On 
coming  to  the  first  aperture  in  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  or 
Tlacopan,  by  which  we  retreated  as  being  the  shortest,  the 
bridge  was  laid  across,  and  was  passed  by  the  vanguard,  the 
baggage,  artillery,  part  of  the  cavalry,  the  Tlascalans  with 
the  gold.  Just  as  Sandoval  and  his  party  had  passed,  and 
Cortes  with  his  body  of  reserve,  the  trumpets  of  the  enemy 
were  heard,  and  the  alarm  was  given  on  every  side,  the 
Mexicans  shouting  out,  "  Tlaltelulco!  TlalteMco^ !  out  with 

your 

S  Tlaltelulco  was  the  name  of  that  division  of  the  city  of  Mexico  througb 
which  the  Spaniards  marched  in  their  way  towards  the  causeway  of  Tacu- 
ba^  and  was  probably  used  to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  to  tha 
attack.— E. 


^  J 
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your  cano6&  i  the  teules  kre  marching  off,  assaQ  them  at  the 
bridges ! "  In  an  instant  the  enemy  assailed  tis  on  every 
side,  some  on  the  land  and  others  in  their  canoes,  which 
swarmed  ,<c>n  the  lake  and  the  Canals  on  both  sides  of  our 
road,  and  so  numerous  were  they  and  so  determined  that 
they  enl,irciy  intercepted  our  line  of  march,  especially  at  the 
broicen  briciges^  and  from  this  moment  nothing  but  confusion 
and  dismay  prevailed  among  out  troops^  It  rained  so  heavily 
that  son^e  of  the  horses  became  restive  and  plunged  into  the 
water  with  their  riders  $  and  to  add  to  our  distress  our  port- 
able bridge  was  broken  down  at  this  first  gap,  and  it  was  no 
longer  serviceable.  The  enemy  attacked  us  ^ith  redoubled 
fury,  and  as  our  soldiers  made  a  brave  resistance,  the  apar-* 
ture  became  soon  choked  up  with  the  dead  and  dying  men 
and  horses,  iutermixed  with  artillery,  packs  and  bales  of  bag- 
gage, and  those  who  carried  them,  all  heaped  up  in  the  Wa- 
ter. Many  of  our  companions  were  drowned  at  this  place, 
and  many  were  forced  into  canoes  and  hurried  away  to  be  sa- 
crificed. It  was  horrible  to  hear  the  cries  of  these  unfortu- 
nate captives,  calling  upon  us  for  aid  which  we  were  unaUe 
to  give,  and  invoking  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  in 
vain  for  deliverance*  Others  of  our  companions  cfsciq)ed  a- 
cross  those  gaps  in  the  causeway,  by  clambering  over  the  con- 
fused mass  of  dead  bodies  and  luggage  by  which  they  were 
filled,  and  were  calling  out  for  assistance  to  help  them  tip  oti 
the  other  side  ;  while  many  of  them,  thinking  themselves  la 
safety  when  they  got  to  the  firm  ground,  were  there  i^eized 
by  the  Mexicans,  or  killed  with  war  clubs.  All  the  regularity 
which  had  hitl^erto  guided  our  march  was  now  utterly  lost 
s^nd  abandoned.  Cortes  and  all  the  mounted  ofiicers  and  sol- 
diers galloped  off  along  the  causeway,  providing  for  their 
own  immediate  safety,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  save  dur- 
selves  as  we  best  might :  Nor  can  I  blame  them  for  this  pro- 
cedure, as  the  cavalry  could  do  nothing  against  the  eneiny^ 
who  threw  themselves  into  the  water  on  both  sides  of  the 
causewav  when  attacked,  w^hile  odiers,  by  tontinual  flights  of 
arrows, from  the  houses,  or  with  long  lances  from  the  canoes 
on  each  side,  killed  and  wounded  the  men  and  horses.  Our 
powder  was  all  expended,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  do  any 
injury  to  the  Mexicans  in  the  canoes.  In  this  situation  of 
utter  confiifiion  and  derout,  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  by 
uniting  together  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty,-  to  endeavour  to 
force  our  way  to  the  land :  When  the  Indians  closed  upon  us, 
vol..  IV.  tt  we 
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we  exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  drive  them  ofF  with  our 
swords,  and  then  hurried  our  march  to  get  over  the  cause- 
way as  soon  as  possible.  Had  we  waited  tor  each  other,  or 
had  our  retreat  been  in  the  day,  we  had  all  been  inevitably 
destroyed.  The  escape  of  such  as  made  their  way  to  land, 
was  due  to  the  mercy  of  God  who  gave  us  strength  to  force 
our  way ;  for  the  multitudes  that  surrounded  us,  and  the  me- 
lancholy sight  of  our  companions  hurried  away  in  the  canoes 
to  instant  sacrifice,  was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  About  fifty  of 
us,  mostly  soldiers  of  Cortes,  with  a  few  of  those  who  came  with 
Narvaez,  stuck  together  in  a  body,  and  made  our  way  along 
the  causeway  through  infinite  difficulty  and  danger.  Every 
now  and  then  strong  parties  of  Indians  assailed  us,  calling  us 
luiloneSy  their  severest  term  of  reproach,  and  using  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  seize  us.  As  soon  as  we  thought  them 
within  reach,  we  faced  about  and  repelled  them  with  a  few 
thrusts  of  our  swords,  and  then  resumed  our  march.  We 
thus  proceeded,  until  at  last  we  reached  the  firm  ground  near 
Tacuba,  where  Cortes,  Sandoval,  De  Oli,  Salcedo,  Domin- 
guez.  Lares,  and  others  of  the  cavalry,  and  such  of  the  infan- 
try as  had  got  across  the  bridge  before  it  was  broken  down, 
had  already  arrived  ^. 

•  On  our  approach,  we  heard  the  voices  of  Sandoval,  De  OH, 
and  Morla,  calling  on  Cortes  to  return  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  were  still  on  the  causeway,  who  loudly  complained 
of  being  abandoned.  Cortes  replied,  that  it  was  a  miracle 
any  should  have  escaped,  and  that  all  who  returned  to  the 
bridges  would  assuredly  be  slain  :  Yet  he  actually  did  return 
with  ten  or  twelve  of  the  cavalry  and  such  of  the  infantry  as 
had  escaped  unhurt,  and  proceeded  along  the  causeway  to 
attempt  the  succour  of  such  as  might  be  still  engaged.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  Alvarado  badly  wounded,  ac- 
companied by  three  of  our  soldiers,  four  of  those  belonging 
to  Narvaez,  and  eight  Tlascalans,  all  severely  wounded  and 
covered  with  blood.  These  Alvarado  assured  him  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  rear-guard,  Velasquez  de  Leon  and  a- 
bout  twenty  of  the  cavalry,  and  above  an  hundred  of  the  in- 
fantry, who  had  belonged  to  his  division,  being  all  slain,  or 

made 

6  Clavigero^  II.  116^  says  that  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Spaniards  as- 
sembled in  Popotla^  a  village  near  Tacuba  or  TIacopan.  Diaz  is  often  ne- 
gligent of  dates^  but  we  learn  in  a  subsequent  passage^  that  this  disastrous 
retreat  from  Mexico  was  on  the  1st  of  July  1520. — ^E.^ 
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made  prisoners  and  carried  away  to  be  sacrificed.  He  said 
farther,  that  after  all  the  horses  were  slain,  about  eighty  bad 
assembled  in  a  body  and  passed  the  first  gap  on  the  heaps  of 
luggage  and  dead  bodies;  that  at  the  other  bridge  the  few  who 
now  accompanied  him  were  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God* 
1  do  not  now  perfectly  recollect  in  what  manner  he  passed 
that  last  aperture,  as  we  weVe  all  more  attentive  to  what  he 
related  of  the  death  of  Velasquez  and  above  two  hundred  of 
our  utihappy  companions.  As  to  that  last  fatal  bridge,  which 
is  still  called  Salto  de  Alvarado^  or  the  Leap  of  •  Alvarado,  we 
were  too  much  occupied  in  saving  our  own  lives  to  examine 
whether  he  leaped  much  or  little.  He  must,  however,  have 
got  over  on  the  baggage  and  dead  bodies ;  for  the  water  was 
too  deep  for  him  to  have  reached  the  bottom  with  his  lance, 
and  the  apeiture  was  too  wide  and  the  sides  too  high  for  him 
to  have  leaped  over,  had  he  been  the  most  active  man  in  the 
world.  In  about  a  year  after,  when  we  besieged  Mexico,  I 
was  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  that  very  bridge  which  was 
called  Alvarados  Leap,  where  the  enemy  had  constructed 
breastworks  and  barricades,  and  we  all  agreed  that  the  leap 
was  impossible.  One  Ocampo,  a  soldier  who  came  with  Ga- 
ray,  who  used  to  amuse  himself  with  lampoons,  made  one  on 
this  supposed  feat  of  Alvarado,  saying,  **  That  fear  made 
him  give  that  prodigious  leap,  leaving  Velasquez  and  two 
hundred  more  to  their  fate  as  he  leaped  for  his  life.^'  As 
Cortes  found,  by  the  information  of  Alvai*ado,  that  the  cause- 
way was  entirely  filled  by  the  enemy,  who  must  have  inter- 
cepted all  the  rest  of  our  companions,  he  returned  to  Tacuba, 
where  all  who  had  escaped  were  now  collected*  Messengers 
had  been  already  sent  from  Mexico,  ordering  all  the  people 
of  Tacuba,  Ezcapuzalco,  Tenajocan,  and  other  neighbouring 
cities  on  that  side  of  the  lake,  to  collect  and  attack  us ;  and 
they  now  began  to  surround  us  in  the  inclosed  courts  of  Po- 
potla  whete  we  had  taken  "shelter,  harassing  us  with  stones 
and  arrows,  and  even  attacking  us  with  lances,  many  of  which 
were  headed  with  the  swords  which  we  lost  during  our  re- 
treat. We  defended  ourselves  against  this  attack  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  made  several  sallies  to  drive  them  off.  But,  as 
the  enemy  continually  increased  in  number,  it  was  determin- 
ed to  endeavour  to  reach  Tlascala,  for  which  purpose  we  set 
out  under  the  direction  of  six  or  seven  of  our  allies  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  After  a  fatiguing  march 
by  an  indirect  road,  during  which  we  were  much  harassed 

by 
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by  the  etieiny,  \Vlio  plied  us  with  stones  and  arrows,  we  reach- 
ed some  houses  on  a  hill  near  a  temple,  where  w«  defended 
ourselves,  and  took  such  care  as  we  could  of  our  wounds  9 
but  could  get  no  provisions.  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
a  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  this  temple,  and  dedicated 
to  Ntiestra  Senora  de  los  Remedies^  our  Lady  of  Succour,  to 
which  many  ladies  and  other  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  now  go 
in  procession  to  pay  nine  days  devotion  ^< 

Our  wounds  had  become  extremely  painful  from  cold,  and 
want  of  proper  dressings,  and  we  now  bound  them  up  as  well 
as  we  could.  We  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  great  numbers 
of  our  valiant  companions,  most  of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez 
having  lost  their  lives  by  being  overloaded  with  gold*  Poor 
Botello  the  astrologer  was  killed  among  the  rest.  The  sons 
of  Montezuma,  Cacamatzin  who  had  been  prince  of  Tezcu- 
co,  and  all  the  other  prisoners,  among  whom  were  some 
Mexican  princes,  lost  their  lives  on  this  fatal  night  of  our  re- 
treat from  Mexico^  All  our  artillery  were  lost.  We  had  on- 
ly twenty-three  horses  remaining,  and  very  few  crossbows; 
and  our  situation  was  melancholy  and  desperate  in  the  ex- 
treme, having  no  other  resource  but  to  endeavour  to  reach 
Tlascala,  and  even  there  our  reception  was  exceedingly  un- 
certain^. After  dressing  our  wounds,  and  making  arrows 
for  our  crossbows,  during  which  employment  we  were  inces- 
santly harassed  in  our  present  post,  we  proceeded  at  mid- 
night on  our  march,  under  the  direction  of  our  faithful  Tlas- 
calans.  Some  of  those  who  were  badiv  wounded  had  to  walk 
with  the  aid  of  crutches;  others  were  assisted  on  each  side  by 
some  of  their  companions ;  and  those  who  were  utterly  un- 
able to  support  themselves  were  placed  upon  lame  horses. 
Tbus^  making  head  against  the  enemy  with  as  many  of  the 

infantiy 

7  Tliis  place  is  about  nine  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Mexico^  and  only  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tacuba.  Its  Mexican  name,  according  to  Clavige- 
ro,  was  Otoncalpolco.  It  is  almost  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  road 
to  TIaiseiala,  but  w^s  probably  chosen  on  purpose  to  avoid  the  populous  bos- 
tile  vale  of  Mexico>  and  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  among  the  hills,  and 
among  some  of  the  conquered  tribes.who  bore  the  Mexican  yoke  with  impa* 
tience.  Clavigero  says  that  the  Spaniards  procured  at  this  place  some  refresh- 
ments  from  a  tribe  of  Otomies,  who  inhabited  two  neighbouring  hamlets. — ^E* 

8  The  distance  from  where  they  now  were  to  Tlascala  was  between  80 
and  90  miles  in  a  straight  line ;  but  as  they  chose  a  very  circuitous  route^by 
the  west  and  north  of  the  lakes  in  the  vale  of  Mexico,  before  turning  south- 
eastwards  to  Tlascala,  their  march  must  have  much  exceeded  that  distaiTce 
— E.  11 
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infantry  as  ooiild  bear  anns»  and  havhig  the  cavalry  who 
were  able  to  act  in  front  and  on  our  flanks,  with  the  woand-^ 
ed  Spaniards  and  allies  in  the  centre,  we  marched  on  conti- 
nually harassed  by  the  enemy,  who  reviled  us,  saying  that 
we  should  soon  meet  our  destruction ;  words  that  we  did  not 
then  understand.  I  have  forgot  to  mention  the  satisfaction 
we  aU  enjoyed  at  finding  Donna  Marina  and  Donna  Luisa 
had  been  saved  in  our  retreat  from  Mexico.  Having  cros- 
sed among  the  first,  they  had  been  brought  safe  to  Popotla  by 
the  exertions  of  -two  brothers  of  Donna  Luisa,  all  the  rest  of 
the  female  Indians  having  been  lost  in  the  retreat. 

On  this  day  we  reached  a  large  town  named  Gualtitlan  \ 
From  that  place  we  continued  our  march,  still  harassed  at 
eV^ery  step  by  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  in- 
creased as  we  advanced,  insomuch  that  they  killed  two  of  our 
lame  soldiers  and  one  of  our  horses  at  a  difficult  pass,  wound- 
ing many  both  of  our  horses  and  ourselves.  Having  repulsed 
them,  we  reached  some  villages,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night,  ipaking  our  supper  of  the  slain  horse '^.  We  began 
our  march  vety  early  next  morning,  and  had  only  proceeded 
^bout  a  league,  believing  ourselves  now  almost  in  safety,  when 
three  of  our  videts  came  in  with  a  report  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  a  plain  through  which  we  must  necessarily  pass  was 
covered  oVer  by  an  innumerable  army.  This  intelligence  was 
truly  terrifying  to  -our  small  numbers,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
^nd  privations,  and  covered  with  wounds ;  yet  we  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die,  as  we  had  indeed  no  other  alternative. 
We  were  immediately  halted  and  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
the  infantry  being  directed  to  use  their  swords  only  in  thrusts, 
by  which  we  exposed  ourselves  less  to  the  weapons  of  the  ene- 
jny,  and  the  cavalry  were  oidered  to  charge  clear  through  at 

half 

9  Named  Qiiaubtitlaii  by  »CIav]gero,  and  Ouautitlan,  Huauhtitlan  or 
Teutitlan^  io  Humbeldts  map  of  the  Vale  of 'Mexico.— £. 

10  As  related  in  the  text*  this  march  to  the  villages  appears  to  have  been 
made  oh  the  same  day  with  ttiat  to  Guauhtitlan,  and  the  battle  of  Otumba 
^ir  Otompan^  'to  have  been  fought  on  the  second  day  of  the  march  from  Po- 
potla or  Ltu  Rfmedias*  But  the  distances  and  difficulty  of  the  manch  renders 
this  almost  impossible.  The  chronology  and  distances^  taking  tbe  names  of 
some  of  the  stages  from  Clavigero,  II.  117,  and  the  distances  from  Hum- 
boldts  map,  may  have  been  as  follows ;  Retreat  from  Mexico  to  Popotla, 
1st  Jtily^  9  miles*  March  Tto  Quauhtitlan,  ^d  July,  10  miles.  To  Xoloc^ 
3d  July,  IS  miles.  To  ZaCam6lc6,  4th  July,  10  miles.  To  Otompan, 
5th  July,  3  miles :— and  mdeed  th^  dates  ^re  sujSctently  confiriped  by 
piaz  himself  in  the  sequel.— £• 
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half  speedy  with  their  lances  levelled  at  the  faces  of  the  enemy, 
never  stopping  to  make  thrusts.  While  recommending  oiuv 
selves  to  God  and  his  Holy  Mother,  and  invoking  the  aid  c^ 
St  Jago,  the  enemy  began  to  close  around  us,  and  we  resol- 
ved to  sell  our  lives  dearly,  or  force  our  way  throi^h.  The 
infantry  being  drawn  up  in  a  solid  column,  and  our  x^valxy 
formed  in  bodies  of  five,  we  proceeded  to  the  attack.  -^  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  tremendous  battle  which  ensued : 
How  we  closed  hand  to  hand,  and  with  what  fiiry  the  enemy 
attacked  us,  wounding  us  with  their  clubs  and  lances  and 
two-handed  swords ;  while  our  cavalry,  favoured  by  the  even 
surface  of  the  plain,  rode  through  them  at  will  witn  couched 
lances,  bearing  down  the  enemy  wherever  they  came,  and 
fighting  most  manfully  though  they  and  their  horses  were  a1| 
wounded.  We  too  of  the  infantry  did  our  best,  regardless 
of  our  former  wounds  and  of  those  we  now  received,  closing 
up  with  the  enemy,  and  using  every  effort  to  bear  them  down 
with  our  swords*  Cortes,  Alvarado,  and  De  Oli,  though  all 
wounded,  continued  to  make  lanes  tlirough  the  throng  of  the 
enemy,  calling  out  to  us  to  strike  especially  at  the  chie&,  who 
were  easily  distinguished  by  their  plumes  of  feathers,  goklen 
ornaments,  rich  arms,  and  curious  devices.  The  valiant  San- 
doval encouraged  us  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  ex- 
claiming, "  !Now  is  the  day  of  victory  !  Trust  in  God,  who 
will  still  preserve  us  to  do  him  service."  We  were  all  reso- 
lute to  conquer  or  die,  and  were  assuredly  assisted  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  St  Jago ;  as  was 
afterwards  certified  by  a  chief  belonging  to  Guatimotzin,  who 
was  present  in  this  battle.  Though  some  were  killed  and 
many  wounded,  we  continued  to  maintain  our  ground,  yet 
the  enemy  never  relaxed  in  their  efforts.  At  length  it  was 
the  will  of  God,  that  Cortes,  accompanied  by  Sandoval,  De 
Oli,  Alvarado,  Avila,  and  other  captains,  came  up  to  that 
part  of  the  enemy  in  which  their  commander-in-chief  was 
posted,  who  was  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  his  rich 
golden  arms,  and  highly  adorned  plume  of  feathers,  and  the 
gitind  standard  of  the  army  ".  Immediately  on  Cortes  per- 
ceiving this  chief,  who  was  surrounded  by  many  nobles  wear- 
ing plumes  of  feathers,  he  exclaimed  to  his  companions, 

*«  Now, 

11  According  to  Clavigero,  II.  118,  this  standard  was  a  n«t  of  gold  fixed 
to  a  staff  ten  palms  long,  which  was  finnly  tied  to  his  back»  and  was  called 
by  the  Mexicans  Tlahuizmatlaxopilli. — E. 
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^^  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  charge  these  men,  and  if  we  succeed 
the  day  is  our  own."  Then,  recommending  themselves  to 
God,  thej  charged  upon  them,  and  Cortes  struck  the  Mexi^ 
can  chief  and  threw  down  his  standard,  he  and  the  other  ca- 
valiers effectually  breaking  and  dispersing  this  numerous  bo- 
dy. The  Mexican  chief,  however,  was  making  his  escape, 
but  was  pursued  and  slain  by  Juan  de  Salamanca,  who  seized 
his  rich  plume  of  feathers  and  presented  it  to  Cortes,  saying, 
that  as  he  had  first  struck  the  Mexican  general  and  over- 
thrown the  standard,  the  trophy  of  the  conquest  was  his  un- 
doubted right. 

It  pleased  God,  that  the  enemy  should  relax  in  their  efforts 
immediately  on  learning  the  death  of  their  general  and  of  the 
numerous  chiefs  who  surrounded  him.  On  perceiving  that 
they  began  to  retreat,  we  forgot  our  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
and  wounds,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  victory  and  pursuit. 
Our  scanty  cavalry  followed  them  up  close,  dealing  destruc- 
tion around  them  on  every  side;  and  our  faithful  allies 
fought  like  lions,  mowing  down  all  before  them  with  the  arms 
which  the  enemy  threw  away  to  facilitate  their  flight.  On 
the  return  of  our  cavalry  from  the  pursiut,  we  gave  humble 
thanks  to  Grod  for  our  unexpected  victory  and  miraculous  pre- 
servation. Never  had  the  Mexican  empire  collected  together 
so  large  a  force  as  on  this  occasion  ;  being  composed  of  all 
the  warriors  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  TIalcopan,  headed  by 
the  whole  nobility  of  these  nations,  magnificiently  armed  and 
adorned,  and  all  determined  not  to  leave  a  single  trace  of  us 
upon  earth.  This  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Obtumba,  Otumba,  or 
Otompan.  I  have  frequently  seen  it,  and  all  the  other  battles 
we  fought  against  the  Mexicans,  antecedent  to  the  final  con- 
quest, admirably  represented  in  Mexican  paintings.  It  is 
now  proper  to  mention,  that  we  entered  Mexico  to  relieve 
Alvarado  on  the  24?th  of  June  1520,  with  upwards  of  1300 
soldiers,  including  97  cavalry,  80  musketeers,  and  80  arm- 
ed with  crossbows ;  having  with  us  a  great  train  of  artillery, 
and  2000  warriors  of  our  allies  the  Tlascalans.  Our  flight 
from  Mexico  was  on  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  month  of 
Julj'^  and  the  battle  of  Obtumba  on  the  4th  of  that  month. 
In  Mexico,  during  our  passage  of  the  causeway,  on  our  march^ 
and  in  the  battle,  we  lost  above  870  soldiers,  including  72  df 
those  belonging  to  Narvaez,  and  five  Spanish  women,  who 
were  put  to  death  at  a  place  called  Tustepeque.     Upwards  of 
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1200  of  our  Tlascalan  allies  were  also  killed;  as  were  Juan 
de  Alcantara  and  two  niore  who  had  been  seqt  from  phem- 
poalla  for  the  share  of  the  goid  assigned  to  the  garrison  of 
Villa  Rica,  who  were  roW)ed  apd  murdered.  Upon  tha 
whole,  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  treasure  came  to  bad 
fortune ;  and  thus  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  spidiers  of 
Narvaez  perished  in  the  flight  from  Mexico  than  of  our  vete- 
rans, as  they  had  avariciously  loaded  themselves  with  gp}d  on 
that  unhappy  night  **•  .  . 


Section  XI. 

Recurrences  from  the  Battle  qfOtumba  till  the  maych  qfCort^js 

to  besiege  Mexico. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  we  resumed  pur  march  for 
Tlascala,  cheered  by  our  success,  and  subsisted  on  a  kind  of 
gourds,  called  ayoies^  which  we  found  in  the  cpuntry  tiircugh 
which  we  passed.     We  halted  for  the  rfight  in  a  strong  tem- 
ple, being  occasionally  alarmed  by  detached  par^s  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  still  kept  hovering  about  us,  as  if  determined 
to  see  us  out  of  their  country,     i  rom  this  place,  we  were  re- 
jpiced  at  seeing  the  mountains  of  Tlascala,  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  fidelity  of  these  allies,  and  to  hear  news  from 
our  friends  at  Villa  Rica.     Cortes  warned  us  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  of  giving  any  offence  to  the  TJascalans,  and 
particularly  enforced  this  advice  on  the  soldiers  of  JTarvaez, 
who  were  less  accustomed  to  discipline,     fie  said  that  he 
hoped  to  find  our  allies  steady  in  their  attachment ;  but  if 
they  should  have  changed  in  conse<)uence  of  our  misfortunes, 
although  we  were  liow  only  44fO  strong,  all  wounded  and  ill 
armed,  we  still  possiessed  vigorous  bodies  and  firm  minds  to 
carry  us  through,  if  necessary,  to  the  coast.     We  now  arriv- 
ed at  a  fountain  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  we  came  to  a 
rampart  built  in  aiicient  times  as  a  boundary  between  the 
state  of  Tlascala  arid  the  dominions  of  Mexico.     We  halted 

here, 

IS  Cortes  entered  Mexico  with  above  1300  mfn,  and  there  were  there 
under  Aivarado  ahout  75.  Of  these  above  sVo  werie  slain,  down  to  the  close 
6f  the  battle  of  Otumba ;  so  that  about  500  still  remained'  under  the  com- 
inan4  of  Cortes.  Diaz  reckons  only  440 ;  but  these  were  probably-  exclusive 
of  such  as  were  entirely  disabled  from  service  by  their  wounds. — E. 
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h^re,  and. then  proceeded  to  a  town  called  Gualiopar,  or 
Huejotlipan,  where  we  halted  one  day,  and  procured  ^me 
lood  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  pay.  Immediately  on  our 
arrival  being  announced  at  Tkiscala,  our  friends  Maxicatzin, 
Xicotencati,  Chichimec^tl,  the  chief  of  Huejcatcinco,  and 
others,  capie  to  wait  upon  Cortes,  wjiom  tliey  embraced,  yet 
kindly  ))lained  him  for  having  neglected  their  advice  to  dis- 
trust the  treachery  pf  the  Mexicans.  They  wept  for  the 
joshes  we  had  sustai^ied,  yet  rejoiced  at  ojur  escape,  and  prais- 
ed our  valiant  actions  $  assuring  us  that  they  were  assembling 
30,000  of  their  wAWors  to  have  joined  us  at  Obtumba. 
They  were  rejoiced  to  see  Donna  Marina  and  Donna  Luisa, 
and  lamented  the  loss  pf  the  other  ladies.  Maxicatzin  in  par- 
ticular bewailed  (he  fate  which  had  befallen  liis  daughter 
and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  to  whom  he  had  given  her.  They 
invited  us  to  theiy  city,  where  we  were  kindly  received,  and 
where  we  reposed  in  peace  and  safety  after  our  many  and  s.e- 
vere  hardships.  Coiles  lodged  in  the  ho^ise  of  Maxicatzin, 
Alvarado  in  that  pf  Xicotencati,  and  the  other  officers  were 
distributed  among  the  houses  of  the  nobler,  all  the  soldiers 
being  likewise  supplied  lyi^h  comfortable  quarters  and  abun-r 
dant  tbod.  Jicte  ip  the  fnidst  of  our  friends,  we  recovered 
from  our  wounds  and  fatigueis,  all  e^^ccpt  four  who  died. 

Soon  after  our  arriyal,  Cojrtes  made  inquiry  after  certain 
gold  to  the  value  of  4-0,000  crowns,  the  share  belonging  to 
the  garrison  of  Villa  Ric^,  which  had  been  sent  here  trom 
Mexico ;  and  was  informed  by  the  TJascalan  chiefs,  and  by 
a  Spanish  invalid  left  here  when  on  pur  march  to  Mexico, 
that  the  persons  who  had  been  sent  for  it  from  Villa  Rica 
had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  road,  at  the  time  we 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Mexicans.     Letters  were 
$eut  to  Villa  Rica,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  disastrous  events 
which  had  befallen  us,  and  desiring  an  immediate  supply  of 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  could  be  spared,  and  to 
send  us  a  strong  reinforcement.     By  the  return  of  the  mes- 
isengers,  we  were  informed  that  all  yvas  well  at  Villa  Rica  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  reinforcement  should  be  im- 
mediately sent.     It  accordingly  arrived  soon  after,  consisting 
in  all  o(  seven  men,  three  of  whom  were  sailors,  and  all  of  them 
were  invalids.     They  were  commanded  by  a  soldier  named 
Lencero,  who  afterwards  kept  an  inn  still  known  by  his  name ; 
and  for  a  long  while  afterwards,  a  Lencero  reinforcement  was 
a  proverbial  saying  ftmong  us.     We  were  involved  in  some 

trouble 
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trouble  by  the  younger  XicotencatI,  who  had  commanded  the 
Tlascalan  army  against  us  on  our  first  arrival  in  their  country. 
This  ambitious  chieftain ,  anxious  to  be  revenged  upon  us  for 
the  disgrace  he  had  formerly  sustainec],  on  hearing  of  our 
misfortunes  and  our  intended  march  to  Tlascala,  conceived 
a  project  for  surprising  us  on  our  march  and  putting  us  all 
to  death.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  many  of  his  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  adherents,  to  whom  he  shewed  how  easily 
we  might  all  be  destroyed,  and  was  very  active  in  forming  a 
party  and  collecting  an  army  for  this  purpose.  Although  se- 
verely reproached  by  his  father  for  this  treacherous  design, 
he  persevered  in  his  plan ;  but  the  intrigue  was  discovered 
by  Chichimecatl,  his  determined  enemy,  who  immediately 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  council  of  Tlascala,  be- 
fore whom  Xicotencatl  was  brought  prisoner  to  answer  for  bis 
treacherous  intentions.  Maxicatzin  made  a  long  speech  in 
our  favour,  representing  the  prosperity  which  their  state  had 
enjoyed  ever  since  our  arrival,  by  freeing  them  from  the  de- 
predations of  their  Mexican  enemies,  and  enabling  them  to 
procure  salt  from  which  they  had  been  long  debarred.  He 
then  reprobated  the  proposed  treachery  of  the  younger  Xico- 
tencatl, against  men  who  certainly  were  those  concerning 
whom  the  propliecy  had  been  handed  down  by  their  ances* 
tors.  In  reply  to  this,  and  to  a  discourse  from  his  father  to 
the  same  purpose,  the  young  man  used  such  violent  and  dis« 
respectful  language,  that  he  was  seized  and  thrown  down  the 
steps  of  the  council-hnil  into  the  street,  with  such  violence 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Such  was  the  faithful 
conduct  of  oi^r  Tlascalan  allies,  and  Cortes  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  push  the  matter  any  farther  in  our  present  ticklish 
situation. 

After  remaining  twenty-two  days  in  Tlascala,  Cortes  re^ 
solved  upon  attacking  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Tepejacac 
and  Z'acatula,  on  account  of  some  murders  the  inhabitant 
of  these  districts  had  committed  on  the  Spaniards ;  but  the 
soldiers  of  Narvaez  were  decidedly  averse  from  entering  in- 
to any  new  war,  as  the  slaughter  of  Mexico  and  the  battle 
of  Obtumba  made  them*  anxious  to  renounce  Cortes  and  his 
conquests,  and  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  houses 
and  mines  in  Cuba.  Beyond  all  the  rest,  Andres  Duero 
was  heartily  sick  of  his  junction  with  Cortes,  regretting  the 
gold  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  in  the  ditches  of  Mexico. 
These  men,  finding  that  words  were  of  no  avail  to  persuade 
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Cortes  to  relinquish  his  plans  of  conquest,  made  a  formal  re- 
monstrance in  writing,  stating  the  insufficiency  of  our  force, 
and  demanding  leave  to  return  to  Cuba.     Cortes  urged  eve- 
ry reason  he  could  think  of  to  induce  them  to  concur  in  his 
schemes ;  and  we  who  were  his  own  soldiers,  requested  him 
on  no  account  to  permit  any  one  to  depart,  but  that  all 
should  remain  to  serve  the  cause  of  God  and  the  king.     The 
malcontents  were  forced  reluctantly  to  acquiesce,  murmuring 
against  Cortes  and  his  expeditions,  and  us  who  supported 
him,  who,  they  said,  had  nothing  but  our  lives  to  lose '. 
We  now,  therefore,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  chastise  these 
districts,  without  artillery  or  fire-arms  of  any  kind,  all  of 
which  had  been  left  in  the  Mexican  canals.     Our  force  con- 
sisted of  16  cavalry,  424?  of  our  own  infantry,  mostly  armed 
with  swords  and  targets,  and  about  4000  Tlascalans.     We 
halted  at  about  three  leagues  from  Tepejacac,  but  the  inha- 
bitants had  deserted  their  houses  on  our  approach.     Having 
got  some  prisoners  during  the  march,  Cortes  sent  them  to 
the  chiefs  with  a  message,  intimating  that  he  came  to  de- 
mand justice  for  the  murder  of  eighteen  Spaniards  in  their 
territories,  and  for  their  admitting  Mexican  troops  into  their 
country ;  and  threatening  them  with  fire  and  sword  if  they 
did  not  immediately  submit  to  his  authority.     By  our  mes- 
sengers and  two  Mexicans,  they  sent  back  a  message,  order-i 
ing  us  to  return   immediately,  or.  they  would  put  us  all  to 
death,  and  feast  upon  our  bodies.     Upon  this  it  was  deter- 
mined in  a  council  of  the  officers,  that  a  full  statement  of 
all  that  had  passed,  should  be  drawn  up  by  a  royal  notary, 
denouncing  slavery  on  the   Mexicans   or  their  allies  who 
had  killed  any  Spanish    subjects,  after  having  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  king.     When  this  was  drawn  up  and 
authenticated,  we  sent  once  more  to  require  their  submission, 
giving  notice  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  disobe- 
dience.    But  they  returned  an  answer  like  the  former.  '  Both 
sides  being  prepared  for  battle,  we  came  to  action  with  them 
next  day ;  and  as  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  open  fields 
of  maize,  our  cavalry  soon  put  the  enemy  to  flight  with  con- 
siderable loss,  though  they  made  an  obstinate  resistance.     In 
this  battle  our  Tlascalan  allies  fought  bravely ;  and,  in  the 
pursuit,  we  took  a  good  many  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
made  slaves  of.     After  this  victory,  the  natives  sued  for 

peace, 

1  A  long  digression  is  here  omitted,  in  which  Diaz  severely  reprehends 
the  account  given  by  Gomara  of  this  and  other  transactions  in  bis  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  English  reader.— £. 
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peace,  and  we  marched  to  die  town  pf  Tepejacac  to  receive 

their  submission ;  and  finding  it  an  eligible  situation,  being 
in  a  fertile  district,  and  on  the  road  tQ  Vflla  Rica,  Cortes 
founded  a  colony  in  the  place,  naming  it  Segura  de  la  Fron- 
tera.  Municipal  ofiicers  were  appointed,  and  a  branding* 
iron  for  marking  those  natives  who  were  taken  and  reduced 
to  slavery.  \ye  made  excursions  fron;  this  place  through  the 
surrounding  district,  and  to  the  towns  of  CiK:bula,  Tecame- 
chalco,  Guayavas,  and  some  others,  taking  many  prisoners, 
who  were  immediately  branded  for  slaves  $  and  in  about  sis 
weeks  we  reduced  the  people  to  order  and  obedience. 

At  this  time  Cortes  was  informed  from  Villa  Rica,  that  a 
vessel  had  arrived  there  commanded  by  Pedro  Barba,  his  in- 
timate friend,  who  had  been  lieutenant  to  Velasquez  at  tlie 
Havanna,  and  had  now  brought  over  thirteen  soldiers  and 
two  horses  i  as  dlso  letters  from  Velasquez  tQ  Narvaez,  orr 
dering  to  send  Cortes,  if  alive,  to  Cul^a,  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  Castile,  such  being^the  orders  of  the  bishop  ot  Bur- 
gos.    On  the  arrival  of  Barbain  the  harbour,  the  admi- 
ral appointed  by  Cortes  went  pn  board  in  a  boat  well  armed, 
but  with  the  arms  concealed.     When  on  board,  the  admiral 
saluted  Barba,  inquiring  after  the  health  of  Velasquez,  and 
the  others  inquired  for  Narvaez,  and  what  had  become  of 
Cortes.     They  were  told  that  Narvaez  was  in  possession  of 
the  country,  and  had  acquired  great  riches,  while  Cortes  was 
a  fugitive,   wandering  about  with  only  twenty   followers. 
They  then  invited  Barba  and  the  rest  on  shore ;  but  the  mo-; 
meiit  they  entered  the  boats,  they  were  ordered  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  to  Cortes.     The  ship  was  dismantled, 
^nd  the  captain  and  crew,  together  with  Barba  and  his  men, 
«ent  up  to  us  at  Tepejacap,  to  our  great  satisfaction ;  for 
though  we  did  not  now  suffer  much  in  the  field,  we  were  ve- 
ry unhealthy  from  continual   fatigue,  five  of  our  men  having 
died  of  pleurisies  of  late-     Francisco  Lopez,  afterwards  re- 
gidor  of  Guatimala,  pame  alpng  with  this  party.     B^ba  was 
kindly  received  by  Cortes,  whom  he  informed  that  another 
small  vessel  might  be  expected  with  provisions  in  about  a 
week.     It  came  accordingly,  having  on  board  Roderigo  de 
Lobcra,  with  eight  ^Idiers  and  a  horse.     These  were  cir- 
cumvented like  the  others,  and  sent  up  to  us,  by  which  we 
were  much  pleased  to  procure  an  accession  to  our  small 
force. 

About  this  period,  Cuitlahuitzin,  who  had  been  elected 
sovereign  of  Mexico  in  place  of  his  brother  Montezuma, 
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died  of  the  small-pox,  and  Quauhtemot^iii,  or  Gautimotziri^ 
was  chosen  in  his  stead,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years 
of  agej  of  fine  appearance,  exceedingly  brave,  and  so  terrible 
to  his  subjects  that  every  one  trembled  at  his  sight.     On  re^ 
ceiving  notice  of  the  reduction  of  Topejacac,  he  became  ap- 
prehensive of  losing  his  other  provinces,  yet  neglected  nd 
precautions  to  preserve  the  chiefs  in  their  obedience,  and  sent 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  the  provirices  nearest  to 
where  we  were,  to  watch  our  motionst     But  th^Se  Mexican 
troops  injured  the  cause  they  were  §etit  to  support,  becoming 
very  disorderly,  plundering  and  maltreating  the  people  whom 
they  were  sent  to  defend,  or  to  keep  under  subjectioh*     Pro- 
voked by  these  injuries,  the  ruling  people  of  these  provinces 
deputed  four  chiefs  to  n^ociate  with  Cortes,  offering  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  provided  he  would  expel  the  Mexicans.     Cortes 
immediately  acc^ed  to  this  proposal,  and  detached  all  the 
cavalry  and  crossbow-men  of  our  army  under  De  Oli,  with 
as  many  of  our  other  infantry  as  made  up  a  force  of  300 
men,    to  which  a  considerable  number  of  Tlascalan   allies 
were  joine<L     While  oar  people  were  on  their  march,  they 
received  such  formidable  accounts  of  the  number  and  force 
of  the  enemy,  as  entirely  deprived  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  Oi 
all  inclination  for  military  expeditions.     They  mutinied,  and 
told  JDe  Oli  that,  if  he  were  determined  to  persevere,  he 
might  go  alone,  for  they  were  resolved  to  quit  him*     De  Oli 
remonstrated  with  them  in  vain,  though  supported  by  all  the 
old  soldiers  of  Corte%  and  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Cholula, 
whence  he  sent  word  to  Cortes  of  his  situation.     Cortes  re- 
turned an  angry  answer,  ordering  him  to  advance  at  all  events. 
De  Oli  was  now  in  a  violent  rage  at  those  who  had  occasion- 
ed this  reprimand  from  the  general,  and  ordered  the  whole 
to  march  immediately,  declaring  he  would  send  back  all  who 
hesitated,  to  be  treated  by  Cortes  as  their  cowardice  deserv- 
ed.    On  his  arrival  widiin  a  league  of  Guacacualco,  he  was 
met  by  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  informed  him  how  he 
might  best  come  upon  the  enemy.     He  accordingly  marched 
against  the  Mexican  forces,  whom  he  completely  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  after  a  sharp  action,  in  which  eight  of  our 
men  were  wounded,  and  two  horses  killed.     Our  allies  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans  during  the  pursuit.     The 
Mexicans  fell  back  to  a  large  town  called  Ozucar,  where  they 
joined  another  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  who  forti- 
fied themselves  in  that  post,  and  broke  down  the  bridges. 
De  Oli  pursued  with  as  many  of  his  troops  as  could  keep  up 
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with  him ;  and  having  passed  the  river  by  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  of  Guacacualco,  he  again  attacked  the  Mexicans, 
whom  he  again  defeated  and  dispersed*  losing  two  more  of 
his  horses.  He  received  two  wounds  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  his  horse  was  wounded  in  several  places.  He  halt- 
ed two  days  after  his  double  victory,  receiving  the  submission 
of  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  after  which  he  returned  with 
his  troops  to  Segura  de  la  Frontera.  De  Oli  was  received 
with  applause  by  Cortes  and  all  of  us ;  and  when  we  laugh- 
ed at  him  for  the  hesitr^tion  of  his  men,  he  joined  with  us 
heartily,  saying  he  would  take  the  poor  soldiers  of  Cortes  on 
the  next  expedition,  and  not  the  rich  planters  who  came  with 
Narvaez,  who  thought  more  of  their  houses  and  estates  than 
of  military  glorj',  and  were  more  ready  to  command  than 
to  obey. 

Cortes  now  got  information  from  Villa  Rica  of  the  arrival 
of  a  ship  commanded  by  one  Comargo,  having  upwards  of 
seventy  soldiers  on  board,  all  very  sickly.  This  vessel  had 
belonged  to  an  expedition  sent  from  Jamaica  by  Garray  to 
establish  n  colony  at  Panuco ;  the  other  captain,  Pineda, 
and  all  his  soldiers,  having  been  put  to  death  by  the  natives, 
and  their  ship  burnt.  On  finding,  therefore,  the  ill  success 
of  that  adventure,  and  that  his  men  were  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  from  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  country, 
Camargo  had  come  to  Villa  Rica  for  assistance*  He  is  said 
to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
New  Spain  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Villa  Rica,  he  immediate- 
ly disembarked  his  soldiers,  and  went  to  Segura  de  la  Fron- 
tera by  slow  marches,  where  he  and  his  men  were  received 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  Cortes,  and  every  possible  care 
was  bestowed  for  his  and  their  recovery ;  but  he  and  several 
of  his  soldiers  soon  died.  By  reason  of  their  swollen  bodies 
and  discoloured  countenances,  we  used  to  call  these  men  the 
green  paunches.  That  I  may  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  my 
narrative,  1  shall  mention  in  this  place,  that  all  the  rest  of 
this  armament  which  was  destined  for  Panuco,  arrived  at 
our  port  of  Villa  Rica  at  different  and  irregular  periods, 
Garray  continually  sending  us  reinforcements,  which  he 
meant  for  Panuco,  as  he  believed  his  intended  colony  at  that 
place  was  going  on  successfully.  The  first  of  these  reinforce- 
ments after  Camargo  consisted  of  fifty  soldiers  with  seven 
horses,  under  the  command  of  Michael  Diaz  de  Auz.  These 
men  were  all  plump  aud  jolly,  and  we  gate  them  the  nick- 
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name  of  the  Sir-loins.  Shortly  after  him  another  vessel 
brought  forty  soldiers  with  ten  horses,  and  a  good  supply  of 
crossbows  and  other  arms.  These  were  commanded  by  an 
officer  named  Ramirez,  and  as  all  his  soldiers  wore  very  thick 
and  clumsy  cotton  armour,  quite  impenetrable  by  arrows,  wq. 
called  them  the  Pack-horses. 

Being  thus  unexpectedly  reinforced  by  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  and  twenty  horses,  Cortes  determined  to 
chastise  the  Indians  of  Xalatcingo,  Cacatame,  and  other 
towns  near  the  road  to  Villa  Rica,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  those  Spaniards  who  had  been  sent  from 
Villa  Rica  for  the  treasure.  For  tliis  purpose  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  two  hundred  veterans,  among  whom  were  twen- 
ty horsemen,  and  twelve  armed  with  crossbows,  under  the 
command  of  Sandoval,  who  had  hkewise  along  with  him  a 
strong  detachment  of  TIascalans.  Being  informed  that  the 
Indians  of  that  district  were  in  arms,  and  reinforced  by 
Mexican  troops,  Sandoval  sent  a  message,  offering  pardon 
for  the  murder  of  the  Spaniards,  if  they  would  submit  to 
our  government,  and  return  the  treasure.  Their  answer 
was,  that  they  would  eat  him  and  all  his  men,  as  they  had 
done  the  others.  Sandoval,  therefore,  immediately  marched 
into  their  country,  and  attacked  them  in  two  places  at  once, 
and  though  both  the  natives  and  the  Mexicans  defended 
themselves  with  great  bravery,  they  were  soon  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  On  going  into  some  of  their  temples  af- 
ter the  victory,  our  people  found  Spanish  cloths,  arms,  sad- 
dles, and  bridles,  hung  up  as  offerings  to  their  gods.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  submitted  themselves  to  his  majes- 
ties government,  but  were  unable  to  return  the  treasure,  as 
it  had  been  sent  to  Mexico.  Sandoval  remained  three  days 
in  this  district  receiving  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  referred  to  Cortes  for  their  pardon,  and  then  re- 
turned to  head-quarters,  carrying  a  number  of  women  and 
boys  along  with  him,  who  were  all  branded  as  slaves.  I 
was  not  on  this  expedition,  being  ill  of  a  fever,  attended 
with  a  vomiting  of  blood ;  but,  being  bled  plentifully,  I  re- 
covered by  the  blessing  of  God.  In  pursuance  of  orders 
from  Sandoval,  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes  and  of  many  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  Cortes  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  his  authority.  Sandoval  was  sent  in  the  next  place 
to  chastise  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  called  Xocotlan,  who 
had  murdered  nine  Spaniards,  having  with  him  an  hundred 
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infantry,  thirty  cavalry,  and^  a  strong  body  of  Tlastadans. 
On  entering  the  district,  he  sutruDoned  the  people  to  submH- 
sion  under  the  usual  threats ;  but,  as  they  had  a  considerable 
body  of  Mexican  •forces  to  aid  them,  they  returned  for  en- 
swer,  that  they  would  acknowledge  no  other  government 
than  that  of  ISIcxico.     Sandoval,  therefore,  put  his  troops 
in  motion,  cautioning  the  allies  not  to  advance  to  the  attack 
till  the  enemy  were  broken  by  pur  troops,  and  then  to  fall 
upon  the  Mexicans  especially.     Two  large  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my were  found  posted  in  strong  and  rocTky  ground,  very  dif- 
ficult for  our  cavalry,  insomuch,  that  before  Sandoval  could 
drive  them  from  this  post,  one  of  his  horses  was  killed,  and 
nine  wounded,  as  likewise  were  four  of  his  soldiqrs.     They 
were  at  len^h  driven  from  this  post  into  the  town  of  Xocot- 
lan,  where  they  took  post  in  the  temples  and  some  large  wal- 
led courts;  but  were  dislodged  from  these  and  put  to  fiight 
with  great  slaughter,  our  Tlascalan  allies  giving  good  assist- 
ance,  as  they  were  incited  by  the  hopes  of  abundant  plun- 
der.    Sandoval  halted  two  days  in  this  place,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  chiefs,  who  begged  pardon  for  what  had 
passed,  promising  future  obedience,  and  to  supply  us  plenti- 
fully with  provisions.     On  being  ordered  to  restore  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  slain,  they  replied  that 
every  thing  of  that  kind  had  been  burnt.     They  said,  like- 
wise that  most  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  slain  were 
eaten  by  them,  except  five,  whom  they  sent  to  Guatimot- 
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Tliese  expeditions  were  productive  of  the  best  e^cts,  as 
they  extended  the  fame  of  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards  through 
the  whole  country  for  valour  and  clemency  j  and  our  general 
became  more  dreaded  and  respected  than  Guatimotzin,  the 
new  sovereign  of  Mexico,  insomuch  that  his  authority  was 
resorted  to  on  all  occasions  of  importance.  The  smail-pox 
at  tliis  time  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  New  Spain,  cut- 
ting off  vast  numbers  of  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest, 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  country  became  vic- 
tims to  this  dreadful  calamity.  On  these  occasions,  the  clai- 
mants for  succession  to  the  vacant  chie&hips  resorted  to  Cor- 
tes, as  sovereion  of  the  country,  for  his  decision,  which  they 
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2  Clavigero,  H.  152,  mentions  about  this  tim^  an  expedition  against 
Tochtepec,  a  considerable  town  on  the^  river  of  Papaloapan>  m  which  Sicedd 
and  a  detachment  of  80  Spamards  were  entirely  cat  off.— £• 
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unifoiteil^  mibfliitted  tow  Jlmoil^  the  testp  tbe  lordfihip  of 
Giiitcaciiaka  and  Qsuciu:  fe&eame  vadanti  and  the  yarious 
c^iihaate  kibsttitted  their  ckums  to  the  deckion  df  CorteB, 
who  decided  m  favour  of  a ,  nefUheW  of  ihe  late  MoDtezuntu^ 
^hose  listei*  had  beto  married  to  the  foroi^  cacique  of  fiuK 
diiitrict. 

All  the  cdHatry  aroiiiid  Tlascala  and  to  the  ea^Wards  hmn& 
lioilr  reduced  to  sabjectioti)  aii  oilder  was  issued  to  bring  aQ 
the  prisoners  tto  ^krge  house  in  the  U^wtx  of  Segura^  that  the 
fifths  belonging  to  the  king  and  Cortes  oiil^t  b6  deducted^ 
and  the  rest  divided  amdn^  the  ttoops*  The  pifisiHiers  con•^ 
siBted  of  wMien^  b^s,  aiid  girls«  os  the  men  wefe  found  to^ 
^^Keult  tof  heepf  and  our  Itasoalan  friends  p^formed  every 
s^rioe  fbt  lis  that  we  obUld  desite,  such  as  c^rrvhig  our  bag* 
age,  ammunition,  and  ^oviskins^  and  all  c^ner  dnldgerj^ 
:he  prisoikers  x&^re  confined  aU  night,  and  the  repartition 
took  pfclee  next  inorning.  In  the  first  place  the  king's  fifth 
was  set  aside,  tad  then  that  which  belonged  t6  Cdrtes  $  h^t 
lichen  the  shares  of  the  soldiers  dame  to  be  distaributed»  tbefd 
ranged  only  a  pa^^cel  of  old  iaiiierable  jkdefe^  tad  it  was 
firaiid  that  ^me  person  had  been  in  tfaedepot  during  the  night| 
iirhd  had  taken  a#ay  all  the  youtig  and  handsome  womeili 
This  ocdasiohed  much  damoor  among  the  soldiers^  who  aC^ 
€ttsed  Cortes  6f  injustice,  and  the  ^obiiers  of  Narvaez  sWore 
no  such  dung  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  Spatiish  dor 
sninions  as  two  kings  ahd  two  fifths.  One  Juan  dig  Quex0 
was  veiy  losd  in  hi^  conSplaints  oti  this  oec^on,  dedaring 
that  he  would  make  it  known  m  Spain  how  we  had  beeft 
iabused  by  Coites>  more  esp^aHj  in  regard  to  the  ^Id  at 
Mexico^  where  onlj  the  vahie  of  300,000  erbwhs  a(qpeare(| 
at  the  division,  whereas  700^000  crowns  worth  #ere  produ- 
ted  at  the  time  of  our  fl^t  Many  of  the  sddiers  loudly 
cmnplaihed  of  having  their  women  taken  from  them,  stftor 
they  hdd  given  them  dothea  and  Orhaments,  saying  they  h^ 
mviy  expected  to  have  paid  the  fifth  of  thdr  vanieato  th^ 
king,  and  then.thfrt  eabh  ivould  havie  gbt  back  hit  owti.  C6r- 
te6  protested  that  betteif  regnlattons  should  be  iidopted  in 
Ibture,  and  got  the  affidr  hinhed  Up  with  snndth  wv^tk  aiid 
fidr  prosKlisGBi  yet  he  soon  attempted  even  worse  than  tUi. 
It  may  be  rtoembercd,  that,  an  the  fetal  sight  of  our  rdtreaC 
from  Miijdco,  all  the  iveasore  was  ]jtoduc^  di^  ever^  see- 
dier was  allowed  to  tdke  as  much  as  faeplea^cd.  On  diK  cto- 
casiosi,  many  of  the  aoldiers  of  Narvaezy  and  some  of  our  own^ 
voXi.  IV*  I  loaded 
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loaded  themselves  with  gold.     G>rte8  now  learned  that  a 
quantity  of  gold  in  bars  was  in  circulation   among   the 
troops  at  La  Frontera,  who  were  much'  engaged  in   deep 
play,  and   forgot   the  old  adage,  that  riches  and    amours 
should  be  concealed.       He  now  issued  an  order  for   all 
the    gold    to    be    delivered    within   a  given   time,   under 
severe  penalties  for  disobedience,  and  promised  to  return 
back    a    third  part  to  all   who  delivered  their  gold,     but 
that  all  should  be  forfeited  in  case  of  failure  or  evasion. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  refused  obedience  to    this  arbitrary 
order,  and  from  some  Cortes  took  their  gold  by  way  of  loan^ 
yet  rather  by  force  than  with  their  consent     Many  rf  our 
captains,  and  those  who  had  civil  offices  in  the  cobny,  were 
possesi^ed  of  gold,  aiid  at  length  Cortes  was  glad  to  quash 
the  order  and  say  no  more  about  the  matter. 
'    The  officers  who  had  come  with  Narvaez  thought  the  pre- 
sent  interval  of  tranquillity  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
renew  their  solicitations  for  leave  to  return  to  Cuba,  to  which 
Cortes  at  length  consented,  and  gave  them  one  of  the  best 
ships  in  the  harbour,  which  was  victualled  with  salted  dogs, 
fowls,  maize,  and  other  provisions  of  the  country.  By  this  ship, 
Cortes  sent  letters  to  his  wife  Donna  Catalina  and  her  brother 
JuanSuarez,  giving  them  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened 
in  New  Spain,  and  sent  them  some  bars  of  gold  and  Mexican 
curiosities.     The  following  were  among  the  persons  who  now 
returned  to  Cuba,  having  their  pockets  well  lined  after  all  our 
disasters.      Andres    de  Duero,  Augustin  Bermudez,  Juan 
Buono,  Bernardino  de  Quesada,  Francisco  Velasquez,  Oon- 
salo  Carrascd,  who  afterwards  returned  to  New  Spain,  and 
lives  now  in  La  Puebla,  Melchior  Velasquez,  one  Ximenes, 
who  now  lives  in  Guaxaca,  and  went  over  at  this  time  for 
his  sons,  the  cbmmciidator  Leon  de  Cervantes,  who  went 
to  bring  over  his  daughters,  who  were  very  honourably  mar- 
ried after  the  conquest  of  Mexico ;  one  Maldonado  of  Mede- 
hn,  an  invalid,  a  person  named  Vargas,  and  Cardinas  the 
-pilot,-  he  who  talked  about  the  two  kings,'  to  whom  Cortes 
'gave  the  three  hundred  crowns  be  had  formerly  promised  for 
his  wife  and  daughters.    We  remonstrated  with  Cortes  for  al- 
lowing so  many  persons  to  quit  the  army,  cpnsidering  how 
weak  we  were  already,  on  which  he  observed,  that  he  did  it 
-partly  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities,  and  partly  because 
•  they  were  unfit  fcur  ^ar,  and  it  was  better  to  have  a  few  ^oq4 
s  solmer^^ 
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soldiers  than  many  bad  ones.  Alvarado  was  sent  to  s6e 
these  men  safely  shipped  off,  and  he  sent  at  this  time  Diego 
de  Ordas  and  Alonzo  de  Mendoza  to  Spain,  with  instruc- 
tions of  whidi  we  were  ignorant,  except  that  they  were  meant 
to  counteract  the  malice  of  the  bishop  of.  Burgos,  who  had 
declared  us  all  traitors.  De  Ordas  executed  his  commission 
to  good  purpose,  and  got  the  order  of  St  Jago  for  himself, 
and  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  added  to  his  arms.  Cortes 
sent  also  Alonzo  .de  Avila,  conlador  of  New  Spain,  and 
Trancisco  Alvarez,  to  Hispaniola,  to  make  a  report  to  the 
court  of  royal  audience,  and  the  broithcrs  of  the  orderof 
Jeronymites,  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Narvaez,  and  supplicating  them  to  represent  our  faitMul 
services  to  the  emperor,  and  to  support  our  interests  against 
the  enmity  and  misrepresentations  of  Velasquez  ana  th^ 
bishop  of  Burgos.  He  sent  likewise  De  Solis  Ui  Jamaica^  to 
purchase  horses.  It  piay  be  asked  how  Cortes  was  able  to 
send  agents  to  Spain,  Ilispaniola,  and  Jamaica,  without 
money*  But,  although  many  of  our  soldiers  were  slain  in 
our  flight  from  Mexico,  and  much  treasure  lost  in  the  ditdhea 
and  canals  of  Mexico,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  oi^gcdd  was 
saved,  as  the  eighty,  loaded  Tla^oalans  were  among  the  first 
who  passed  the  bridge,  and  afterwards  deliver^  ^  all  theiv 
gold  to  Cortes  ^.  But  we  poor  soldiers  had  enough*  ado  to 
preserve  our  lives,  all  badly  wounded,  and  did  not  trouble 
oui*selves  to  inquire  what  became  of  the  gold,  or  how  much 
was  brought  ofll  It  was  even  rumoured  among  us,  that  the 
share  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Villa  Rioa,  the  carriers  of 
which  had  been  robbed  and  murdered,  went  after  all  to  Spain, 
Jamaica,  and  other  places ;  but  as  Cortes  lined  the  pockets 
of  our  captainp  with  plenty  of  gold,  bSI  inquiry  on  this  head 
was  stopped. 

It  may  be  wondered  how  Cortes  should  send  away  so  va** 
liant  a  captain  as  Alonzo  de  Avila  on  an  af&ir  of  negociation, 
when  he  had  several  men  of  business  in  his  army  who  could 
have  been  better  spared,  such  ais  Alonzo  de  Grado,  Juan 
Carceres  the  rick,  and  sevexBi  (Thiers.     The  true  reason  was, 

that 

s  This  muft  baye  been  d  very  considerable  treasure.  On  one  oc- 
casion^ Clavigero  reckons  a  load  of  gold  at  800  ounces.  TKe  eighty  Tla^ 
plans  might  therefore  carry  off  64,000  ounces,  which  at  L.  4  the  ounce,  is 
worth  L.  256,000  Sterling,  and  of  considerably  more  efficacious  value  in  those 
days  tbaa  a  n^illion  is  now*«-~S. 
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dMt  Avihi  was  too  ready  to  speak  out  en  eH  occasions  to  ob* 
taiii  justice  for  the  soldiers,  and  therefore  Ck>rtes  sent  him 
away  thai  he  migbt  no  longer  be  opposed  and  thwarted 
in  his  proceedings;  and  that  he  mi^ht  give  his  ccnnjpanj  to 
Andres  de  Taf^  and  his  office  ot  contador  to  Al^iao  de 
Grado4 

Hating  now  determined  -to  undertake  the  ai^  of  Mesuco, 
Cortes  Iot  a  garrison  of  twenQr  men,  mostW  sick  and  inva- 
fids  in  Fronterl^  under  the  comtnand  of  Juan  de  Orozco^ 
and  Boarcbed  with  the  rest  of  the  army  into  thfe  country  of 
Tlascaia,  where  be  gaVe  qrders  to  cut  down  .a  quanti^  of 
tiasbert  with  which  to  construct  a  number  of  yessds  to  corn- 
tea^  the  lake  of  Mexico.  These  ships  were  to  be  built 
uaderthe  directioa,  of  Martin  Lopez,  an  excellent  ahip- 
wtight^  and  a  valiaAt  soldier,  in  which  he  was  ateisted  by 
Asidres  Noneii,  and  old  Ramirez,  who  was  lame  from  a  wound. 
Zjopea  conducted  matters  with  great  spirit,  insomuch  that  in 
tk  very  short  time  h^  had  all  the  timber  cut  down,  shiqped,  and 
marked  out  for  the  vessels,  ready  to  be  put  together.  The 
koH  itork,  jahchors*  caUes,  sails,  eorckge,  ana  all  other  ne^ 
cessarks  for  the  vessels  were  procured  from  Villa  Bica,  whence 
lA  the  smidbs  were  sent  up  to  <h^  ariny  to  give  thdr  Assist- 
ance, As  pitch  ^^ras  unknown  amon^  tlie  natives,!  four  sailors 
were  seat  to  the  ^ine  forests  of  Huetzotaanco^  to  olHain  a 
supply  of  Aa£  article,  in  which  they  succeeded* 

On  our  arrival  at  Tlascala,  we  learnt  that  our  good  friend 
aiid  &tthfiilaUy  Maxicataun  had  feUen  a  sacrifice  to  the  small- 
ipcoL,  Cortes  Innented  the  death  of  this  good  man  as  that 
of  s.  father,  afliid  put  on  moumii^  out  of  respect  to  his  ine* 
Hiory^  in  which  he  was  imitated  l^  inany  of  our  officers  and 
eoUiers.  As  there  was  aogne  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  iin:-^ 
cession,  Cortes  conferred  the  vacant  dignity  on  the  legitimate 
■on  of  the  deceased  chief,  as  be  had  desirra  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  deaths  on  which  occasion  he  had  stricdy  aQ|oiBed  all 
his  &mily  and  dependents  to  persevere  in  dieir  alliance  with 
ns^  as  we  ^ere  undoubted^  d^ned  to  rule  their  country 
according  to  their  ancient  tradxtions.  The  other  obieis  of 
the  Tlascalans  offered  their  best  services,  in  providing  timber 
for  our  vessels,  and  engaged  to  aid  us  with  all  their  military 
force  m  f>rosecuting  the  war  against  Mexico*  Cortes  aocept- 
€d  iheit  6Stt  with  e^tx  mark  of  gratitude  and  respect  j  and 
even  prevaileii  Ob  the  eider  Xicol«idatI,  one  of  their  principal 
caciques,  to  become  a  Christian,  wtio  was  accordingly  baptised 

with 
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with  great  ceremony,  by  the  name  of  Don  Lorenzo  de  Var- 
gas. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  our  march,  intelligence 
came  from  Villa  Rica  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Spam 
and  the  Canaries,  loaded  with  military  stores,  horses,  and 
moFcbpndize,  and  having  thirteen  soldiers  on  board.  The 
owner,  who  was  likewise  on  board,  was  one  Juan  de  Burgos^ 
but  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  Francisco  MedeL  C<nteB 
sent  immediate  orders  to  purchase  the  whole  cargo,  and  aU 
the  people  came  op  to  join  us  to  our  great  satis&cdonw 
Among  these  were  one  Juan  dd  Espinar,  afterwards  a  very 
rich  man,  and  two  others  named  Sagredo,  and  Momjaras 
a  Biscayan,  who  had  two  nq)hews  of  me  same  name  i|i  onr 
army.  Monjaraz  never  went  up<:m  any  expedition  ci  engage- 
ment along  with  us,  always  feigning  to  be  sick,  thoij^h  tie 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  boc^st  of  his  courage*  Qnoey  whMe 
we  were  besieging  Mexico,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  a  high 
temple,  as  he  said  to  see  how  the  natives  fou^t;  and  by 
some  means  which  we  could  never  find  out,  he  was  kiOod 
that  day  by  some  of  the  Indians.  Those  who  had  kftown 
him  in  Hispaniola,  said  it  was  ajust  juc^ment,  for  having 
procured  the  dea^  of  his  wife,  a  beantiml  and  honourable 
woman,  by  means  of  false  witnesses. 

All  the  timber  for  our  vessels  being  in  readiness,  and  evary 
thing  prepared  for  our  expedition  against  Mexico,  it  was  di^ 
i>ated  in  our  council  of  war  in  what  place  we  should  establish 
our  head-quarters,  in  order  to  prepare  our  measures  for  ut- 
vesting  that  city.  Some  strongly  recommended  Ayotcinflo 
as  most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  on  account  of  its  canals. 
Cortes  and  others  preferred  Tezcuco,  as  best  adapted  for  foak- 
ing  incursions  into  the  Mexican  territory,  and  that  place  was 
accordingly  fixed  upon.  We  accordingly  began  our  march 
from  Tlascala  immediately  after  the  juncti^m  of  our  last  rein- 
forcement  from  Villa  Rica,  consisting  of  the  soldiers  w^ 
0ame  with  Medel  and  De  Bnrgos. 

SCCTIOK 
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Section  XII. 

Transaciioiis  of  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards  from  their  March 
against  Mexico^  to  the  Commencement  6J  the  Siege  of  that 
Citifi 

'  ... 

We  began  our  March  from  Tlascala  on  the  26tb  of  De^ 
cember  1520,  ivith  the  whole  of  our  Spanish  force,  and  ac- 
companied by  ten  thousand  of  our  Tiascalan  allies  %  and 
halted  that  night  within  the  territories  of  the  state  of  Tez- 
cneo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  supplied  us  with  provi- 
sions.    We  marched  about  three  leagues  on  the  27th,   when 
yre  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  finding  the 
•weather  extremely  cold.     Early  next  day  we  began  to  ascend 
ithe  mountains,  the  bad  roads  having  been  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  enemy,  by  means  of  ditches  and  felled  trees, 
!  which  were  removed  by  the  exertions  of  our  allies.     We  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  order  and  precaution,  having  an  ad- 
•vanced  guard  of  musketeers  and   crossbow-men,   and  our 
allies  cleared  the  way  to  enable  our  cavalry  to  advance.     Af- 
^ter  passing  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  enjoyed  the  glo- 
rious prospect  of  the  vale  of  Mexico  below,  with  the  lakes, 
-the  capital  rising  out  of  the  waters,  and  all  its  numerous 
towns  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  gave  thanks  to  Gon,  who 
•had  enabled  us  again  to  behold  this  astonishing  scene  of  riches 
and  population,   after  passing  through   so   many  dangers. 
.We  could    distinctly  perceive  numerous  signals  made  by 
•  smoke  in  all  the  towns  towards  Mexico ;  and  a  little  farther 
on,  we  were .  r^sist^d  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  endea- 
.'voured  to  defend  a  bad  pa?s  at  a  deep  water-run,  where  the 
wooden  bridge  had  been  broken  down  ;  but  we  soon  ^rove 
them  a\<ray,  and  passed  over,  as  the  enemy  contented  them- 
selves with  shooting  their  arrows  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    Our  allies  pillaged  the  country  as  we  went  along, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  our  general,  but  he 
was  unable  to  restrain  them.     From  some  prisoners  whom 
we  had  taken  at  the  broken  bridge,  we  were  informed  that 


1  According  to  Clavi^ero,  II.  135,  the  Spanish  force  at  this  time  amoant- 
ed  to  forty  cavalry^  divided  into  four  troops^  and  550  infantry,  in  nine 
■companies:  But  he  swells  the  auxiliary  fofce  oftheTIascalans  to  1 10,000 
men.— E.  4 
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n  lar^  body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  on  our  line  of  marehy 
intending  to  give  us  battle  5  but  it  appeared  afterwards  that . 
they  had  separated  in  i;onsequence  of  dissentions  among  the, 
chiefs,  and  we  soon  learnt  that  a  civil  war  actually  existed, 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  state  of  Tezcuco.     The  smajl- 
pox  also  imaged  at  this  tiftie  iri  the  country,  which  had  a  great 
effect  in  our  favour,  by  preventing  the  enemy  from  being 
able  to  assemble  their  forces.  .  r^. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  march  for  TezcucOj 
which  was  about  two  leagues  from  the  place  where,  we  had 
halted  for  the  night;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
one  of  our  patroles  brought  intelligence  that  several  Indian^ 
Were  coming  towards  us  bearing  signals  of  peace,  aad  indeed 
we  found'  the  whole  country  through  which  we  marched  this 
day  in  perfect  tranquillity.    On  die  arrival  of  the  Indians,  we 
found  them  to  consist  of  seven  chiefs  from  Tezcuco,  sent  as 
ftmbassadcirs  by  Coanacotzin,  the  prince  of  Tezcuco  or  Acol- 
huacan.     A  goldeij  banner  was  carried  before  them  on  a 
long  lance,  which  was  lowered  on  approaching  Cortes,  to 
whom  the  ambassadors  bowed  themselves  in  token  of  respect 
They  then  addressed  our  general  in  the  name  of  their  prince^ 
inviting  tis  toi  his  city,  and  requesting  to  be  received  under 
our  protection;     They  denied  having  taken  any  part  in  the 
attacks  which  we  had  experienced,'  earnestly  entreating  that 
no  injury  might  be  done  to  their  city  by  our  allies,  and  pre^, 
sented  their  golden  banner  to  Cortes,  in  token  of  peace  and 
stibmission.      Three  Of  thesfe  ambassadors  were  known  to 
most  of  us,'  as  they  were  relations  of  Montezuma,  and  had 
been  captains  of  his  guards,  when  ^e  were  formerly  at  Mexi- 
co.   The  ambassadors  w^re  assured  by  Cortes  that  he  would 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  protect  the  country,  although  they 
inust  weU  know  that  above  forty  Spaniards  and  two  hundred 
of  our  allies  had  been  put  to  death  in  passing  through  their 
territories  when  we  retreated  from  Mexico..   Cdrtes  added^ 
that  certainly  no  reparation  could  now  be  made  for  the  loss 
of  our  men,  but  he  expected  they  v^ould  restore  the  gold  and 
oth^r  {)roperty  i^hich  had  been  .  taken  on  that    occasion. 
They  asserted  that  the  whole  blame  of  that  transaction  was 
owing  to  Cnitlahuatzin;  the  successor  of  Montezuma,  who 
had  received  the  spoil  and  sacrificed  the  prisoners.     Cortes 
found  that  very  little  satisfaction  could  be  got  from  them  for  the 
past,  yet  wishing  if  possible  to  miake  them  now  pur  friends,  he 
earnestly  cbtreat^d  the  Tlgiwalaa  chiefs  to  prohibit  their  war^ 

riors 
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rion  from  pfllaging^  the  eounUry,  ^oi  ^  ynA^  W«fe  «tn^; 
oompUed  with^  exoept  in  regar^  ta  pFovi^i^fjus.  -^tft^  1^^ 
Gonfei^nce  was  ended,  we  proceeded  to  ^  y\ji^  mno^  Q«^ 
atinchan  or  Huexotia,  at  a  »niiU  distance  frpi^  Te^WWt 
where  we  halted  for  the  night* 

Next  morning,  being  the  Slst  Deftep^r  l^^O^  y^e  ipo^-eh-r 
ed  into  Tez<;uco,  wher^  neith^  women  Of  c^iilflr^n  wei^  to 
be  seen,  and  even  the  men  had  a  suspiduoiia  appe^ani^,  me; 
gating  that  some  mischief  waa  intended  a^f(in«t  uai.     We 
took  up  our  quarters  in  some  buildings  lyhi^h  counted  of 
large  haDs  and  inclosed  courts,,  and  qi^fura  w^re  i^si^e^  th«| 
9one  of  the  soldiers  were  to  go  put  of  th^ir  qua^e>^,  ati4  ^^ 
all  were  to  he  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  siirpri^^     Qu  tb^ 
soldiers  being  dismissed  to  their  respe04ve  qufirl^rs^  th^  cap^ 
tains  Alvarado  and  De  Oli,  with  some  soldier^,  axqoilg  vhpcii 
I  was,  went  up  to  the  top  of  a  loilty  temple,  fsQV^  i^cb  wf 
had  a  commanding  \dew,  to  qbserve  what  was  g^Qg  9P  ii^ 
the  neighbourhood.     We  could  see  all  the  people  ^verj^^er^ 
in  motion,  carrying  ojF  their  childreii  and  effects  tQ  th^  wood^ 
and  the  reedy  borders  of  the  lake,  cuod  to  gT^^t^  numb^s  c^ 
canoes.     Cortes  wished  to  have  secured   Cow$^9ot^n,   w\kq 
had  sent  us  the  friendly  embassy,  which  npw  appea|*ed  tQ 
have  been  merely  a  pretext  to  gain  time ;  b\it  it  wfM^  f9uii4 
that  he  and  many  of  the  principal  persons  pf  TpsQ^ucp  lip4 
fled  to  Mexico.     We  posted  strong  guards,  ^bereforf^  ^ 
every  direction,  and  kq)t  ourselves  in  coqstM^t  refidip^s  &^ 
action*     Cortes  soon  learnt  that  fections  existed  in  T^cucp^ 
and  that  many  of  the  chiefs  were  adverse  to  t|ieir  present 
prinee,  and  remained  in  their  hoi^ses,  while  thos^  pf  the  op- 
posite foction  had  withdrawri.     Cortes  i^nt  for  thos^  chi^ 
iiext  morning,  from  whom  he  learnt,  that  they  epnsidered 
their  pres^fit  prinee,  Coanacol^Ein,  aa  an  usurper,  hp  having 
murdered  his  elder  brother,  Cuicut^catxin,  wbp  had  h^eo^ 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Montezumdand  Corte^^f  ai^d  tha^ 
Coanaootzin  owed  his  devaticn  to  the  &vour.  pf  Giia(^m9t?rin» 
the  pre^nt  sovereign  of  Mexico.    They  pointfM}  put  a  youths 
named  IxtliUochitl  as  the  rightful  heir  pf  Acolhyapan,  wha 
was  brou^t  immediately  to  Cones,  and  installed  witfeput  do- 
ky  in  the  government.    Cortes  prevaU$d  upM  hin|  tp  b^ 
eome  a  Chviettian,  and  had  him  ba^is^  with  greal  ^oi^mr^tj^ 
standing  god&ther  <m  the  oqcaston^  and  ^Iviiig  hw  bis)  pwn 
same,  D^*  Hernando  Coxtee  ItlUhcQchill  i   wd^r^i^ 
hkn  in  the  l^gmxi^  intevcat  and  in  our  holy  fiath>  be  «ppo«»-> 

.      ,  ted 
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ted  three  Spaniards  to  attend  upon  histit  E9etitbfMr,  te))o  wgi 
made  capUun  or  governor  of  Tes^cucOf  AnAonio  d^  Villjn 
Real,  and  Pedro  &ncbea  Farian.  In  the  next  pl&pe«  C^r^ 
required  tbe  new  prince  of  Tescuco  to  simply  him  w|tb  |t 
number  of  taboiirpra  to  open  up  the  canals  teadic^  t^  th# 
lake,  on  purpose  to  adipit  our  vessels  which  wer^  to  he  f^ 
together  at  Tezcueo.  He  also  informed  him  of  ^mr  inteur 
tioBs  to  beside  Mexico,  for  which  operation  th«  young 
prince  engaged  to  give  all  the  aasistai^ce  in  his  pow^«  TSi^ 
work  on  the  canals  was  conducted  with  aD  expedition,  nf 
we  never  had  less  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  Indians.  eiQf- 
ployed  *.  As  Guatimotzin,  the  i^igning  monarch  of  M^xicpy 
frequently  sent  out  large  bodies  of  troops  in  canoes  on  thf 
Jake,  apparently  with  the  hope  of  attacking  us  unpr^^odt 
Cortes  used  every  military  precaution  to  guard  against  anj 
sudden  attack,  by  assigning  proper  posts  to  our  several  cap- 
tains, with  oniera  to  be  always  oa  the  alerL  The  people  in 
Huexotla,  a  town  and  district  only  a  few  miles  fyom  Xetr 
cuco,  who  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  some  of  our  epuiir 
trymen  on  a  former  occasion,  petitioned  Cortes  fpr  pardoiH 
and  were  taken  into  favour  on  promise  of  future  fidelity. 

Before  his  devation  to  the  throne  of  Mexico,  Guatim^tsiff 
had  been  prince  or  cacique  of  Istapalapa,  the  people  of 
which  place  were  determined  enemies  to  us  ^d  our  fldlies  A 
We  had  been  now  twelve  days  in  Tezcuco,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  so  large  a  force  occasioned  some  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, and  even  bur  allies  began  to  grow  somewhat  inf^a^ent 

of 

8  In  the  very  impsffiect  niaf>8  of  I^ax  tad  Ch^vigms  Tocuco  k  plsoe^ 
near  the  foout}!  of  a  riwlet  which  discharges  itself  into  tie  Hhe  of  Mwr 
CO :  In  the  fpn&er^  t)ie  buildings  are  represented  as  extending  two  miles  and 
a  half  alon^  the  rivulet^  a^d  coming  close  tp  the  edge  of  the  lake ;  but  the 
nap  of  davigero  has  no  scale.  In  the  map  given  by  Humboldt*  Teacuc^ 
if  placed  on  a  rising  ground,  n«ar  two  miles  firom  th<  edge  of  tli^  \f^ 
9ut  t|ie  lake  (las  siiKe  the  time  of  Cprtes  been  much  duainshed  in  extenl: 
V  ^  gr^nd  dnini  insomuch  tha(  Mexicoy  formerly  i^sulated^  is  now  ;t  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  lake.^^£. 

3  On  this  occasion  Diaz  mentions  the  inhabitants  of  Chalco^  TlahnalaiH 
CO,  Mtcameca,  and  Chin^aloacan,  as  the  allies  of  the  Spapivrds ;  hm  thear 
stales  dp  m%  i|pp?^r  tp  )nv^  subipitted  to  the  Spaini^rds  till  ^fterwfinds. 
Cpftes  employed  the  interval,  from  his  arrival  at  Tezcuoo  io  the  end  of 
December  1520|  to  th^  investment  of  Mexico,  at  die  end  of  May  iS^i^ 
five  months^  Sn  dets^ctiin^  &  great  number  of  the  native  ststet  from  their 
dependence  Hp«a  Mexico.--£l 
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eT  OUT  ina'6tivit]r.  From  all  these  considerations,  Cortes  de^ 
termined  upoii  an  expedition  to  Iztapalapa,  against  which  place 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  1 3  cavalry  220  infantry,  and  the 
whole  of  our  Tlascalan  allies.  The  inhabitants  had  received 
m  reinforcement  of  8000  Mesdcan  .warriors,  yet  they  feU  back 
into  the  tomi  on  our  approach,  and  even  fled  into  their 
canoes  and  the  houses  which  stood  in  the  water,  allowhig  us 
to  occupy  that  part  of  the  town  which  stood  on  the  firm  land. 
As  it  was  now  night,  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night 
«nd  posted  our  guards,  unaware  of  a  stratagem  which  had 
been  planned  for  our  destruction.  On  a  sudden  there  came 
flo  great  a  body  of  water  into  the  streets  and  hoi^ses,.  that  we 
iiaa  been  all  infallibly  drowned  if  our  friends  from  Tezcuco 
had  not  given  us  instant  notice  of  bur  daufger.  The  en^^raay  had 
cut  the  banks  of  the  canals,  and  a  causeway  also,^  by  which 
means  the  place  was  laid  almost  instantly  under  water. .  We 
escaped  with  some  difficulty,  two  only  of  our  allies  beinir 
drowned ;  but  all  our  powder  was  destroyed,  and  we  passed 
jt  very  uncomfortable  night,  without  food,  and  all  wet  and 
^ery  cold ;  and  were  very  much  provoked  at  the  laughter 
and  taunts  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  lake.  At  daybreak, 
hrge  bodies  of  Indians  crossed  over  from  Mexico  and  attack- 
ed us  wit}i  such  violence^  that  they  killed  two  of  our  soldiers 
4nd  one  horse,  and  wounded  many  of  us,  and  were  repeUed 
with  much  difficulty;  Our  allies  also  suffered  considerable 
loss  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  enemy  were  at  last  repulsed, 
and  we  returned  to  Tezcuco  very  little  satbfied  with  the  fame 
or  profit  of  this  fruitless  expedition.  Two  days  after  our 
retreat  from  Iztapalapa,  the  inhabitants  of  these  neighbouring 
districts,  Tepetezcucd,  Obtumba  or  Otompaut  and  some 
others  iii  that  quarter,  sent  to  solicit  pardon  wt  the  hostilitite 
.tney  had  6)rmerly  committed  against  us.  alleging  in  excuse 
that  they  had  acted,  by  the  orders  of  their  sovereign  CuiUap 
huatzin,  the  immediate  successor  of  Montezuma.  Cortes, 
knowing  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  chastise  them, 
granted  them  pardon  on  promise  &f  fature  obedience.  The 
inhabitants  also  of  a  place  which  we  named  Venezuela,  or 
Little  Venice,  because  built  in  the  water,  who  had  been  always 
at  variance  with  the  Mexicans,  now  solicited  our  alliance,  and 
engaged  to  bring  over  their  neighbours  to  our  party.  This 
.circumsta;9ce  w^  of  much  importance  to  our  views,  firom 
the  situation  of  that  place  on  the  lake  facilitating  our  fature 
operations!  especially  those  of  our  naval  force. 

We 
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We  soon  afterwards  received  intelligence)  tKat  larjge  bodies 
of  Mexican  troops  had  attacked  the  districts  which  were  in 
alliance  with  us,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
fly  into  the  woods  for  shelter,  or  to  take  refuge  in  pur  quar^ 
ters.    ^rtes  went  oat  with  twenty  of  our  cavalry  and  two 
hundi^  infantry,  having  Alvarado  and  De  Oli  along,  with 
him,  to  drive  in  the  Mexicans.     The  real  cause  of  contention 
on  the  present  occasion  was  concerning  the  crop  of  maize 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  which  was  now  fit  to 
reap,  and  from  which  the  natives  had  been  in  use  to  supfdy 
our  wants,  whereas  it  was  claimed  by  the   Mexicans,  as  be- 
longing to  the  priests  of  their  city.    Cortes  desired  the  natives 
to  inform  him  when  they  proposed  to  cut  down  this  corn,  and 
sent  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  our  men  and  a  large  body  of 
•our.  allies  to  protect  the  reapers.     I  was  twice  on  that  duty^ 
and  oil  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Mexicans  came  over  to 
attack  us  in  above  a  thousand  canoes^  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  us  from  the  maize  fields ;   but  we  and  our  allies  drove 
them  back  to  their  boats^  though  tliey  foi^t  with  great  ne- 
solution,  killed  one  of  our  soldiers  and  wounded  a  conskler- 
able  number.     In  this  skirmish^  twenty  of  the  enemy  wer^ 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  we  took  five  prisoners. 

Chalco  and  Tlalmanalco  were  two  places  of  material  im- 
portance to  us  at  this  time,  as  they  lay  in  the  direct  road  ber 
tween  Tlascala  and  our  head-quarters  at  Tezcuco,  but  both 
of  them  were  garrisoned  by  Mexican  troops;   and  though 
Cortes  was  at  this  time  solicited  by  several  important  districts 
to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Mexico,  he  consider- 
ed it  as  of  the  first  necessity  to  dislodge  the  Mexicans  from 
these  two  towri^,  on  purpose  to  open  a  sequre  communication 
with  our  allies,  and  to  cover  the  transport  of  our  ship  timber 
from  Tlascala.     He  sint  therefore  a  strong  detachment  of 
fifteen  horse  and  two  hundred  in&ntnr  under  Sandoval  and 
De  Lugoi  with  orders  to  drive  the  Mexicans  from  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  to  open  a  clear  communication  with.  Villa 
Rica.     During  the  march,  Sandoval  placed  ten  of  his  men  as' 
a  rear  guard,  to  protect  a  considerable  number  of  our  allies 
who  were  returning  home  to  Tlascala  loaded  with  plunder. 
The  Mexicans  fell  upon  this  weak  rear-guard  hy  stirpriae 
daring  the  march,  killing  two  of  our  men  and  wouncling  all  the 
rest;  and  though  Sfmdoval  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  their 
rescue,  the  Mexicans  escaped  on  board  their  canoes  with  very 
little  loss.     He  now  placed  the  Tlascalans  in  security^  by  e»- 
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corting  them  beyond  the  Mexican  garrisons,  and  sent  for- 
ward the  letters  of  our  general  to  the  commauidant  of  Villa 
Rica,  bv  which  he  was  enjoined  to  send  what  reinforcements 
he  could  possibly  snare  to  Tla$cala9  there  to  wait  until  they 
were  quite  certain  that  the  road  from  thence  to  Tezcuco  was 
dear.  Sandovali  after  seeing  the  Tlascalans  safe  npon  their 
journey,  returned  towards  Chalco»  safiding  word  secretly  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  very  impatient  under  the  Mexican 
voke,  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  him.  He  was  attacked  oo 
l^s  march  through  a  plain  covered  with  maize  and  maguey^ 
by  a  strong  body  of  Mexican  troops,  who  wounded  several  oif 
his  men  $  nut  they  were  soon  repulsed  and  pursued  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  cavalry.  Sandoval  now  prosecuted 
his  march  to  Chalco,  where  ne  found  the  cacique  of  that 
place  had  recently  died  of  the  small-pox,  having  recommend- 
ed his  two  sons  on  his  deathbed  to  the  protection  of  Cortes, 
as  he  was  convinced  we  were  the  bearded  men  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  prophecy,  were  to  come  from  the  eastern 
countries  to  rule  over  this  la^id,  and  had  therefore  cc»nniand- 
ed  his  sons  to  receive  the  investiture  of  their  state  from  the 
bands  of  Cortes.  Sandoval  set  out  therefore  for  Tezcuco  next 
day,  talking  along  with  him  the  two  young  lords  of  Chalco, 
and  many  of  the  nobles  of  that  place,  carrying  a  present  of 

glden  ornaments  to  our  general  worth  about  200,000  crowns. 
>rtes  accordingly  receiiwd  the  young  princes  of  Chalco  with 
Seat  distinction,  and  divided  their  fathers  territories  between 
em  s  givinff  the  city  of  Chalco  and  the  largest  share  of  the 
district  to  the  elder  brother,  and  Tlalmanalco,  Aytoctnco, 
and  Chimalhuacan  to  the  younger.    ' 

About  this  time,  Cortes  sent  a  message  to  Guatimotzin,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Mexico,  by  means  of  some  prisoners 
whom  he  enlarged  for  this  purpose,  inviting  him  in  the  most 
conciliatory  terms  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship $  but  Ouatimotzin  refiised  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  continued  to  carry  on  the  niost  determin- 
ed and  unceasing  hostility  against  us.  Frequent  and  loud 
comfdaints  were  made  by  our  allies  of  Huexotla  and  CoatU- 
cban  of  the  incursions  made  upon  th^r  territories  in  the 
ndgfabourhood  of  the  lake  by  the  eneiriy,  on  the  old  quarrel 
about  the  fields  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the  priests 
who  served  in  the  temples  of  Mexico.  In  consequ^ice  of 
these  hostilities  so  near  our  head-quarters,  Cortes  went  with 
a  stfeng  detachment,  with  wUdi  he  capie  tqp  with  the  enemy 
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about  two  leagues  from  TezcucOi  and  gav^  them  so  complete 
a  defeat,  that  they  never  ventured  to  iniew  themselves  dieft 
any  more.  It  was  now  rebolved  to  bring  the  timber  which 
had  been  prepared  in  Tlascala  for  constructing  our  navai 
force  on  the  lake  of  Mexico ;  for  which  purpose  Sandoval 
was  sent  with  a  force  of  200  infantry,  including  20  miisketeefl 
and  crossbow-men,  aiid  15  cavalry,  to  serve  as  an  e^ottk 
He  was  likewise  ordered  to  conduct  the  chiefe  Of  Chalcd 
to  their  own  district ;  and  before  they  set  out,  CorteS  e& 
fec^ted  a  reconciliation  between  the  Tlascalans  and  thd 
inhabitants  of  Chalco,  who  had  been  long  at  variance.     If  6 

fave  orders  likewise  to  Sandoval,  after  leaving  the  chieffa  of 
'hako  in  their  own  city,  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  oil 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place  which  We  call  PueUa  Moresedj  Whtl 
had  robbed  and  murdered  forty  of  our  men  Who  were  march-i- 
ing  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Me3dCx>,  at  the  time  when  We  W^iit  t% 
r^eve  Alvarado.  These  people  had  not  been  more  guilty 
than  those  of  Tezcuco,  who  indeed  were  the  leadei*s  in  that 
affair,  but  they  could  be  more  conveniently  chastised.  Th6 
place  was  given  up  to  military  execution,  though  not  more 
than  three  or  fotir  were  put  to  death,  as  Sandoval  had  com*^ 
passion  upon  them.  Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  wer^ 
made  prison^s  $  who  assured  Sandoval  dhat  the  Si3aniards 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  ti^oops  of  Mexico  ^d  Tettiico  iti  k 
narroiiir  pass,  where  they  could  only  march  in  singk  file,  and 
that  it  was  done  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cacamatzin. 

In  the  temples  at  this  place,  oUr  rneii  found  the  walls  imd 
idds  smeared  with  the  blood  of  our  couiitrymefi,  atid  tb6 
skins  of  two  of  their  faces  with  their  beards  on  were  found 
hung  upon  the  altars,  having  been  dressed  like  leather.  The 
skins  also  of  four  of  our  horses  were  found  hung  up  as  tro- 
phies ;  and  thqr  saw  written  on  a  piece  of  marble  in  the  waS 
of  one  of  the  houses :  '^  Here  the  unfortunate  Juan  Yuste 
and  many  of  his  companions  were  made  prisoners."  Ytiste 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over  with  Narvae^  ^d 
had  seirved  in  the  cavalry.  These  inelanchoiy  remdns  filled 
Sandoval  and  his  men  with  grief  and  rage ;  but  there  were 
no  objects  on  which  to  wreak  their  vei^eance,  as  all  the  men 
were  fled,  and  none  remained  but  women  and  children,  whd 
deprecated  thdr  aiiger  in  the  most  moving  terms.  Sandoval 
therefore  granted  them  pardon,  and  sent  them  to  bring  back 
their  husbands  and  fauiers,  with  a  promise  of  forgiveness 
•n  condition  6i  submistton  and  future  obedience.    Oa  ques^ 
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dott^  ixA  the  ca^ry  on  ^  itiftlh  I«id»    Oilr  kidustty'ibr* 
ced  dieiV  w^y  into  tbe  tthkmj  Wh«i«  t)i«^  niMe  a  ceMMIefebM 
slaught^i*  of  th€  Mejdcaii5i,  driving  the  tiM<aihder  of  them 
idid  mMly  of  the  iilhabitants  of  th4  t«rWh  td  ti^e  ^ll^tei*  in 
tlieir  cafto^.    They  thed  teturhed  tb  GorteHf  briilgiiig  trith 
tlieni  a  coiisidd'able  booty  ih  mM;  tiHlVes^  ahd  HHimltM^  hair- 
ihg  btily  )d^t  Oiie  sahliei'  in  this  ex^R.     Nett  d^yi  CoHeg 
marched  through  a  thitkly  ^eopted  aAd  w^H  euHiVitt^  i»tm- 
tfy  agaihst  k  laf gC  tdwfi  natn^  Qiiaiifatitlan,  whi^  w«  ftwid 
deserted,  and  In  which  W«  halted  fbr  the  tii^ht*     Oto  the  en- 
suing day,  ^6  iilftf ched  td  anothei^  \htpi  IbWti  lifljted  T«ii«^oe- 
can,  but  Which  t»^  tiftmed  ViM  dtSe^s  ^i^  ^  T#i^  <^  iSer- 
peiits,  oh  IkCcoitllt  df  «dme  eh^rhions  flgtiMs  df  diea^  siitifiitris 
which  wef^  found  in  the  teihpfi?^,  and  which  thd»6  ptopte 
worshipped  as  gOds.    This  plac<i  ^aft  lik^ke  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  h^d  withdrawn  iTith  thei^  «fftet»  ititd  plade^ 
of  safetv*    F^om  tbent^  we  fnarcTied  to  E^iesqMi^iJo,  or  the 
towti  or  the  gbldstnfths,  whieh  iras  alto^  desert^^  lih^  thMee 
to  Tacuba  of  TlacrtpAil,  to  which  oul-  troops  had  tb  tut  their 
way  tiirough  coni^erable  bodies  of  the  erreihyi     Oty  tt6€fp% 
lialted  here  fot  the  ili^t,  and  wei*e  assailed  lieHl?  timMiH^  by 
ileveral  successive  bodies  of  th^  ^nemjr,  whd  fifi^  ^itt^  a 
|blan  to  draw  tis  irrto  an  ainbuscade,  bj  prefehdihg  Id  take 
flight  along  thig  fktal  causeway  of  Tacnbk;  ii^h^f%  we  had  Mif- 
iered  so  iiiuch  M  oiit  f e/tr^at  from  Meiiob.    Thii  fMrtly  sme- 
ceeded,  as  Cdftes  hnd  hi&  troops  plxtsa^  theln  albh^  the  Mtise- 
way  across  One  of  the  btidgesj  ahd  wefr^  imitieSiilt^y  sQr« 
iounded  by  prbdigious  numbek-s  of  the^  eMihy^  tdtii^  oA  the 
land  and  othct^  in  catioes  on  the  water.    €oit^  sdcui^  p^ 
teWed  his  hiistaki^,  and  dtder^  a  r^)^t>  whidt  %M  iaa^ 
with  the  utiliost  iifnttiess  and  negularity,  oiir  men  ediislalitly 
keeping  a-front  to  the  en^my  atid  givirig  grqiind  iftdh  by 
inch,  contifiuaify  fightltlg.     Itl  the  cdnf<L4i6n  ef  this  §lftfj^^^ 
Juan  Volantfe,  Who  carried  the  colours,  f^  frbih  thd  t^idg6 
jtetd  the  lake,  ^nd  the  Mexicans  Were  e^eii  d^aggibg  hiih  a- 
way  to  tb^i^  cdno^ ;  yet  hb  escaped  from  them  and  h^ght 
away  his  c6lotii*s.     Ill  this  nnfortuhate  kflHrj  6te  of  Oltr  ^]» 
^iefs  Wefe  slaih,  md  a  gt-M  many  Wotiftded.     Gtyrt^  h^^ 
for  five  days  at  Taduba  ^,  during  Which  thete  W^^  laany 
^rmishe^  with  the  eneiny,  aiid  t&eh  matchdi  bade  fo  Te^ 
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caco»  the  Mexicans'  continuing  to  harass  him  by  froqamt 
attacks;  but  having  drawn  tliem  on  oneooeasipn  into  an  am*- 
buscade,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with  considerable 
slaughter*  they  desisted  from  any  farther  attack.  On  arriy- 
ing  at  our  head-quarters  in  Tezcuco,  the  TJascalans,  wh(> 
had  enriched  themselves  with  plunder  during  the  expedition, 
solicited  permission  to  go  home  that  they  might  secure  tb^r 
acquisitions  in  their  own  country,  which  Cortes  readily  coa* 
sented  to.  . 

During  four  days  after  our  return  from  this  expedition, 
tlie  Indians  of  several  neighbouring  districts  came  in  with 
presents  and  otEers  of  submission.  Although  Cortes  rwas  well 
aware  that  they  had  been  concerned  ia  the  murder  of  oyir 
men  after  the  retreat  from  Mexico^  he  received  them  ^.vory 
graciously,  and  dismissed  them  with  promises  of  protection. 
About  this  time  likewise,  several  nations  who  had  joined  wit}i 
us  in  alliimce  made  strong  representations  of  the  outrages 
which  had  been  committed  upon  them  by  the  Mexicans,  of 
which  they  produced  paintings  in  their  manner,  and  earnest- 
ly entreated  succour.  Bat  Cortes  could  not  grant  them  the 
required  assistance,  as  our  army^  besides  having  suffered  loss 
by  several  being  killed  and  many  wounded  during  the  late 
hostilities,  wa^s  now  grown  very  unhealthy^  He  gave  them, 
however,  fiiir  promises,  but  advised  them  to  rely  more  upon 
their  own  exertions  and  the  assistance  of  our  other  allies,  for 
which  purpose  he  issued  orders  to  all  the  districts  in  our  al- 
liance, to  assemble  in  arms  against  the  common  enemy.  Th^ 
accordingly  collected  their  forces,  and  came  to  action  in  the 
field  with  the  Mexicans,  and  exerted  themselves  with  so  much 
vigour  that  thiey  gained  the  victory.  The  province  of  Chalco 
,was  however  an  object  of  principal  importance  to  us,  as  the 
possession  of  that  country  was  essentially  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  communication  with  Tlascala  and  Villa  Rica,  and 
being  likewise  a  fertile  com  coiuitry,  contributed  largely  to 
the  subsistence  of  our  army.  As  it  was  much  harassed  by 
the  enemy,  Cortes  sent  jSandoval  with  a  detaQhment  of  ^bput 
250  of  our  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  clear  it  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  accompanied  by  a  body  of  warriors  from  Test- 
cucp  and  such  of  our  Tlascalan  allies  as  still  remained  with 
our  arotty. .  Sandoval  set  out  from  Tescuco  cm  the  12th  of 
March  152 1,  and  arrived  next  morning  at  Tlalmanalco,  where 
}ke  learnt  that  the  Mexican  forces  were  posted  at  a  large  town 
called  Guaztepeque  or  Huaxtepec,    Being  now  jomed  by  the 
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warriori  of  CJhalco,  Sandoval  halted  for  the  night  at  the  town 
of  Chimakan ;  and  next  morning  gave  orders  to  his  mus- 
keteers and  crossbow-men  to  attack  the  enemji  who  were 
posted  in  strong  groand  ;  the  troops  who  were  armed  with 
swords  and  targets,  were  formed  into  a  compact  body  of  re* 
serve ;  and  the  cavalry,  being  formed  in  small  bodies  of  three 
each,  were  directed  to  charge  as  soon  as  the  firing  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  enemy.  While  advancing  in  this  or- 
der, Sandoval  perceived  the  Mexican  forces  drawn  up  in 
three  large  columns  or  dense  battalions,  and  thought  proper 
to  change  his  original  plan»  and  to  endeavour  to  break  through 
them  by  a  cavalry  charge.  Placing  himself,  therefore,  at  me 
head  of  the  cavalrv,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  charge, 
exclaiming,  *^  St  Jago !  fall  on,  comrades  P'  The  main  body 
of  the  enemy  was  partly  broken  by  this  charge,  but  imme- 
diately closed  again  and  stood  firm ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  was  so  much  in  favour  of  the  Mexicans,  that  Sando- 
val found  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  drive  them  fi*om  their 
post  in  the  manner  first  proposed,  into  the  open  ground  in 
the  rear.  For  this  purpose  he  macte  the  musketeers  and 
crossbow-men  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  these  armed 
with  swords  and  targets  to  turn  their  flanks,  ordering  also 
the  allies  to  come  forward  to  the  attack,  and  directed  the  ca- 
"^alry  to  be  ready  to  charge  at  an  appointed  signal.  Our 
troops  at  length  forced  them  to  retreat,  but  they  immediate- 
}y  occupied  another  strong  position  in  their  rear,  so  that  San- 
doval and  the  cavalry  were  unable  to  make  any  considerable 
impression  upon  them.  In  one  of  the  charges  in  this  diffi- 
cult broken  ground,  the  horse  of  Gonzalo  Dominguez  fell 
with  him,  and  he  was  so  much  injured  that  he  died  in  a  fe^ 
days  afterwards :  His  loss  was  much  regretted  by  the  army, 
as  he  wais  esteemed  as  brave  as  either  Sandoval  or  De  Oti. 
Our  army  broke  the  enemy  a  second  time,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  town,  where  they  were  suddenly  opposed  by  not  less 
than  15,000  fresh  waniors,  who  endeavoured  to  surround 
bur  troops  r  But  Sandoval  caused  them  to  be  attacked  oia 
both  flanks,  when  they  fled  towards  the  town,  endeavouring 
howeveir  to  make  a  stand  behind  some  recently  constructed 
works  $  but  our  troops  followed  them  up  so  vigorously  that 
they  had  no  time  to  tally,  and  were  constrained  to  take  shel- 
ter in  the  towtt.  As  his  troops  were  much  fatigued,  and  had 
got  hold  of  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  Sandoval  thought 
proper  to  cuIqw  them  some  repose,  and  they  began  to  prepar^ 

their 
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their  victuals,  in  which  they  were  soon  interrupted  by  an 
alarm  of  the  enemy  approaching.  They  were  ready  for  aor 
tion  in  a  moment,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  fortu* 
hately  in  an  open  place;  where,  after  a  smart  action,  thfe 
enemy  were  constrained  to  retreat  behind  their  works ;  but 
Sandoval  pushed  on  the  advantage  with  so  much  impetaosily^ 
that  he  soon  drove  them  from  their  works,  and  compeQed 
them  to  evacuate  the  town  with  the  utmost  precipitation* 

Sandoval  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  very  extensive  and 
magnificent  garden,  which  contained  a  number  of  largef 
handsome  buildings,  and  many  admirable  conyeniencies  fit 
for  the  residence  of  a  great  prince;  but  our  soldiers  had  i)Ol 
then  time  to  examine  all  its  beauties,  as  it  was  more  than'  ii 
quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  I  was  not  in  this  expedition^ 
being  confined  under  cure  of  a  bad  wound  in  my  throat^ 
which  I  received  by  a  lance  in  the  affair  at  Iztapalapa,  ^"nd 
of  which  I  still  carry  the  marks  ;  but  I  saw  this  fine  gardell 
about  twenty  days  afterwards,  when  I  accompanied  Cortes  to 
this  place.  Not  being  on  this  expedition,  I  do  not  in  mjr 
narrative  say  we  and  us  on  this  occasion,  but  they  and  them  ; 
yet  every  thing  I  relate  is  perfectly  true,  as  all  the  transact 
tions  of  every  enterprize  were  regularly  reported  at  head^ 
quarters.  Sandoval  now  summoned  all  the  neighbburih|r 
districts  to  submit,  but  to  little  purpose,  as  the  people  of 
Acapistlan  or  Jacapichtia  answered  by  a:  defiance.'  Tbils 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  our  allies  of  Chalco,  as  they  wef^ 
assured  the  Mexicans  would  immediately  attack  them  agalft 
on  the  Spaniards  returning  to  Tezcuco.  Sandoval  was 
rather  averse  from  engaging  in  any  new  enterprize,  as'  a 

freat  number  of  his  men  were  wounded,  and  the  soldiers  of 
larvaez  disliked  risks  of  every  kind ;  but  our  allies  of  Chalc6 
"^ere  anxious  to  reduce  that  place,  and  were  strongly  support* 
ed  in  this  opinion  by  Luis  Marin,  a  wise  and  valiant  officer  ; 
and  as  the  distance  was  only  two  leagues,  Sai^dova}  acquies- 
ced. On  his  advance,  the  enemy  assailed  hini  with  thenr 
tnisslle  weapons,  and  then  retired  to  their  strong  post  in  tho 
town.  Our  allies  were  not  very  much  disposed  to  attack 
the  works,  in  which  the  Spaniards  shewed  them  the  way^ 
some  even  of  the  cavalry  dismounting  to  fight  on  foot,  and 
leaving  the  rest  in  the  plain  to  protect  the  rear.  Our  people 
at  length  carried  the  place,  but  had  a  good  many  wounded 
fn  the  assault,  even  Sandoval  himself.  Though  our  allies 
Were  rather  tardy  in  the  assault,  they  made  up  for  it  after 
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the  place  was  carried,  saving  the  Spaniards  the  trouble  of 

Eutting  the  enemy  to  death ;  and  indeed  we  often  blamed  the 
srocious  cruelty  of  our  allies,  from  yrhom  we  saved  many  of 
our  Indian  enemies.  At  this  time  indeed,  our  countrymen 
thought  themselves  better  employed  in  searching  for  gold 
fOid  taking  good  female  prisoners,  than  in  butchering,  a 
parcel  of  poor  wretches  who  no  longer  attempted  any  de* 

fence. 

'    Sandoval  returned  to  Tezcuco  with  many  slaves  and  con- 
siderable plunder,  and  just  as  he  arrived  at  head-quarters, 
even  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  report  to  Cortes  of  the 
Niccess  of  his  late  expedition,  aii  express  arrived  from  Cholco 
with  information  that  they  were  in  a  more  perilous  situation 
than  before.     Guatimotzin  was  enraged  at  the  defection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cbalco,  and  determined  to  inflict  upon  them 
the  most  exemplary  chastisement.     For  this  purpose,  he  s«it 
a  force  of  20,000  Mexican  warriors  across  the  lake  in  2000 
canoes,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  whole  district  with  fire 
and  sword.     On  the  communication  of  this  intelligence  to 
Cortes,  he  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  Sandoval,  believing 
that  this  had  been  occasioned  by  his  negligence,  and  he  gave 
him  orders  to  return  instantly  to  the  defence  of  Chalco,  re- 
fusing even  to  hear  his  relation  of  what  he  had  already  done. 
Sandoval  was  much  hurt  at  this  treatment,  yet  went  back  to 
Chalco  with  all  possible  expedition;  but  found  the  business 
over  before  his  arrival,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  proviqce, 
having  summoned  their   neighbours  to  their  aid,  had  al* 
ready  repelled  the  Mexican  invasion,  and  Sandoval  had  only 
to  return  to  head-quarters  with  the  prisoners. 

At  this  period  a  proclamation  was  issued^  by  which  all  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  Indian  prisoners  to  be 
branded,  and  to  pay  for  them  the  royal  dues.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  treatment  we  formerly  met  with  at 
Tepeaca  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  we  were  worse  used  now 
at  Tezcuco  if  possible.  In  the  first  place  a  fifth  was  taken 
away  for  the  king ;  then  another  fifth  for  Cortes ;  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  most  of  the  good  female  slaves  were  abstract- 
ed during  the  night.  We  had  been  promised  that  all  the 
slaves  should  be  rated  according  to  their  value  5  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  valued  them  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
at  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
poor  soldiers  for  the  future  passed  their  slaves  as  servants, 
denying  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
^-  ^'-  duty  J 


dvrty ;  and  snch  as  were  ki  favour  with  CorteSi  often  got' 
iS^eir  daves  marked  privatdy,  paying  him  the  composition. 
IMany  of  the  slaves  who  happened  to  fall  to  bad  masters,  oit 
stich  as  had  a  bad  reputation,  used  to  run  away;  but. their, 
owners  always  remained  debtors  for  their  estimated  value  in 
the  royal  book?,  so  l^at  many  were  more  in  debt  on  this  ao*. 
count  thanHiHibe  value  of  tbei«  share  in  the  prize  gbld  could? 
^ay  for.  About  this  time  likewise,  a  ship  arrived  at;ViU»' 
Rica  from  Spain  witfi  arms  and  gunpovsder,  in  whieh  came 
Julian  de  AJderete,  who  was  sent  out  as  noyal  treasi^irer.  la 
the  same  "vessd  came  the  elder  Orduna,  whobrou^t  oUt 
five  daughters  after  the  conquest^  Bi\  of  whom  were.  honpu]> 
nbly  married.  Fra  Melgarejo  de  UFrea,taldo,  a  Franciscs^a' 
JTiar,  -came  in  this  vessel,  bringing  a  number  of  papal  bulfaiy^ 
to  quiet  our  consciences  from  any  guilt  we  might  have  incur* 
red  during  our  warfare  :  He  made  a  fortune  of  these  in  a. 
few  months,  and  returned  to  Spain*  ^verai  other  persons 
eame  by  this  ve^el,  among  whom  wcre^  Antonio  Caravaj/)]^ 
who  still  lives  in  Mexico,  though  now  very  old  f  Geroi^iips;^ 
Ruyz  de  la  Mora  ;  -one  Bribnes  i»ho.  was  hanged,  i^oi^ 
four  years  afterwards  for  ^edition  at  Guatimala ;.  affid;  Alopjof^ 
Diaz,  who  now  resides  in  Valildolid.  .Wjg  lemoned  byjthif. 
ahip,  with  infinite  satis£fiction,  4hat  the  bishop  of  Butgo^  h^^ 
been  deprived  of  all  power  over  the  aSairs  of  the^  Wqsli 
Indies,  as  his  majesty  had  been  much  displeased  with  hit 
conduct  in  regard  to  our  expedition,  after  having,  reoeiyedj^ 
true  accounC  -of  dur  eminent  services. 

Scarcely  wc^e  we  apprised  of  the  sucoess  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  Chaico  and  iheir  confederates,  when  a  new  urgent  me^sag^ 
arrived  from  Chaloo  for  assistance  against  a  tresh  inyasiovr 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  biigantines  intended  for  secai:ingj;be 
command  of  the  lake  were  now  ready  to  launch,  ^nd.wiQ 
were  aU  anxious  to  commence  the  siege  of  Mexico,  yet  Corteis 
was  «ensiUe  of  the  importance  of  Chaico  to  the  success  of  9Ur 
ultimate  operations,  and  determined  to  march  in  person  tQ 
its  support.  Leaving  the  command  in  Tezcuco  to  Sandoval^ 
Cortes  marched  for  Cbalco  on  Friday  the  5th  of  April  1521, 
at  the  head  of  SOO  iniantry,  including  twenty  crossbow-men 
and  fifteen  musketeers,  with  thirty  cavahpy,  and  a  large,  body 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlascm,  meaning  to  clear 
the  district  of  Chaico  and  the  environs  of  the  lake  from  the 
Mexicans.  In  this  expedition,  our  general  was  Accompanied 
by  the  treasurer  Alder^^s,  Melgarejo  the  Franciscan  friarf 

witj^ 
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^^  die  captouiB  AlV^radode  Oli,  and  Tapia,  andlalsowas 
on  'this  expedition*  We  baited  during  tbe  first  ni^t  at 
Tialinanalco,  and  reached  Chalco  ne^^t  day,  when  (Dortes 
convened  all  the  chiefs  of  that  state,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated bis  intention  of  proceeding  very  soon  to  attack  Mexico, 
in  which  th^  engaged  to  give  him  all  the  assistande  in  their 
power.  We  continued  our  ma^ch  next  day  to  Cbimaihue^ 
dUd  or  Chimalacoap,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Chalco,  where 
above  twenty  thousand  warriors  had  ata^xibied  to  join  us, 
belonging  to  oUr  allies  of  Chalco,  Gua^^ocingo,  Tiascala, 
TezcUco,  and  other  places,  being  tbe  largest  body  of  our 
allies  that  I  had  hitheito  seen  together*  These  were  attract- 
ed by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  by  a  voracious  appetite  ibr 
human  flesh,  just  as  die  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  fok 
low  our  armies  in  Italy,  in  order  to  feast  op  dead  bodies  after 

a  battle. 

At  this  place  we  were  informed  that  the  Mexican  forces, 
and  their  allies  dt  subject^  in  that  ne^hbo|urhood,  were  iu 
tbe  field  to  oppose  us.  Cortes  thererore  issued  orders  to 
the  army  to  be  always  ready  for  action  at  a  moments  warn* 
ing,  and  we;  {uroceeded  on  our  march  ne^t  morning  early, 
^tefe'  hearing  inass,  our  rou^e  lying  between  two  ridses  of 
rooks,  the  summib  of  which  were  fortified  and  filled  widi 
ht&e  bodies  pf  the  enemy  ^^  who  .endeavoured  by  outcries 
and  reproaches  to  incite  us  tp  attack  them*  But  we  pursued 
duir  march  to  Guaztepeque  or  Huaxtepec,  a  large  town  on 
the  southern  declivity  ot  the  mountains,  which  yre  foun4 
diatiddned.  Beyond  this  place  we  came  to  a  plain  in  which 
Vrater  vras  very  scarce,  on  one  side  ol  which  was  a  lofty  rock 
baving  a  fortress  on  the  summit  which  was  filled  with  troops^ 
iHk)  saluted  us  on  our  approach  with  showers  of  arrows  and 
Mones,  by  which  three  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded  at  the 
first  discharge.  Cortes  ordered  us  to  halt,  and  sent  a  party 
6f  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  rock,  who  reported  on  their  re* 
ttifrti  that  the  side  where  we  then  were  seemed  the  most  ac- 
cessible. We  were  then  ordered  to  the  attack.  Corral  pre- 
c  ceding 

9  III  tills  expiedition  Cortes  apprstfSy  by  tlje  information  of  Clavigero* 
H.  152,  to  have  crcss^  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Mexican  vale^  and 
to  have  reduced  Huastepec»  Jautepec,  Quauhnahuac,  and  other  towns  be- 
loneing  to  the  Tlahuicas^  who  were  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire ;  thus 
judiciously  using  hi^^ndeavours  to  strengthen  his  own  party  and  to  weaken 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  before  proceeding  to  assail  the  capital  of  that  power« 
M  empire^x-E. 
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ceding  us  with  tbp  cofours,  and  Cortes  remsiiiad  oil  ihe 
plain  with  oar  €avah;y  to  protect  the  rear.     On  ascending  the 
mountain,  the  Indians  tlirew  down  great  fragments  of  rock, 
whicli  roMed  among  us  and  rebounded  over  our  beads  in  a 
most  frightful  manner,  so  that  it  was  wonderful  how  any  of 
us  escaped*     This  was  a  most  injudicious  attack,  and  very 
unlike  the  usual  prudence  of  our  general.      One  soldier, 
named  Martin  Valenciano,  though  defended  bj  a  helmet, 
was  killed  at  my  side.     As  we  continued  to  ascend,  three 
more  soldiers,    Gaspar  ijandies,   one  named   Bravo,   and 
Alonzo  Rodriguez,  were  slain,  and  two  others  knocked  down^ 
most  of  the  rest  being  wounded,  yet  we  continued  to  ascend. 
Ir^Os  then  young  and  active,  and  followed  close  Ji>ehind  our 
ensign,  taking  advantage  of  any  holbws.in  the  rock  for  shelr 
iter.     Corral  was  wounded  in  the  head,  having  his  face  all 
covered  with  blood,  and  the  colours  he  bore  were  all  torn  to 
rags,.     ^^  Senor  Diaz,"  said  he  to  me,  <<  let  us  remain  under 
cover,  for  it  is  impossible  to  advance^  and  it  is  all  I  can  do  to 
keep  my  hold»"     On  looking  down,  I  noticed  Pedro  Barba 
t]ie   captain  of  our  crossbows  climbing  up  with  two.&oldiers^ 
and  ta)ung.  advantage  as  we  had  done  of  the  concavities  of 
the  rock..    J  fC^led  to  him  not  to  advance,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  climb  mucl^  fa^nher,  and  utterly  out  of ^our  power  t<^ 
gain  the  summit.     jEle  replied  in  lofty  tenns,  to  keep  silence 
and  proceed ;  on  which  I  lexerted  myself  and  got  a  good 
way  higher,  saying  we  should  se^  wha|;  he  would  do.     Aft 
this    moment   a  shower  of  large  fragments  of  rocks  came 
tumbling  down,  by.  which  one  of  the  soldiers  along  witl^ 
Barba  was  crushed  to  death,  after  which  he  did  not  stir  ^ 
step  higher.     Corral  now  called  out  to  those  below,  desiring; 
tliem  to  report  to  tl^e  general  that  il:  was  utterly  impossible 
to  advance,  and  that  even  retreat  was  infinitely  dangerous.  0|i 
learning  this,  and  being  informed  that  mos^  9^'  jas  were 
woui[ided  and  many  killed,  as  he  could  not  see  us  |(Hi  account 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  rock,  Cortes  recalled  us  by  signal, 
apd  we  came  hox^  in  a  very  bloody  ai)d  bruised  condition, 
ejght  of  our  party  having  been  slaii^.     Three  even  of  the 
cavalry  were  killed  on  the  plain  and  seven  wounded,  by  the 
masses  of  rock,  which  rebounded  to  a  great  distance  after 
their  descent  from  so  great  a  height. 

Numerous  bodies  of  Mexicans  were  lying  in  wait  for  us^ 
^e^ding  to  have  attacked  us  while  engaged  in  the  ascent^ 

and 
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and  now  advanced  towards  ns  in  the  plain ;  but  we  soon 
drove  them  before  us,  on  which  they  took  shelter  among 
some  other  rocky  ridges.    We  pursued  them  through  some 
narrow  passes  among  the  rocks,  and  found  they  had  taken 
slielter  in  another  very  strong  fortress,  similar  to  that  fiom 
which  we  had  been  repulsed.     We  desisted  for  die  present, 
and  returned  to  our  Former  post  in  search  of  water,  our  men 
and  horses  having  been  unable  to  procure  any  during  the 
whole  of  this  day.     We  found  some  appearance  of  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  they  had  been  drawn  dry  by  the 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  remained  but  mud. 
Being  under  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  procure  water, 
we  returned  again  to  the  second  fortress,  wliich  was  about 
a  league  and  a  half  from  the  first,  where  we  found  a  small 
village  with  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees,  in  which  we  discover- 
ed a  very  scanty  spring.     The  people  above  discharged  their 
missile  weapons  on  our  approach,  seeming  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  ibrmer  place,  and  they  were  so  situated 
tliat  no  shot  from  us  could  reach  them.     For  some  way  up 
the  rock,  there  were  evident  paths,  but  it  seemed  to  present 
insurmountable  difficulties  against  any  attack.     Fortunately 
for  us  there  was  another  rock  which  commanded  that  on 
which  the  enemy  were  posted,  and  within  shot,  to  which  all 
our  firt^arms  and  crossbows  were  detached,  and  the  rest  of 
our  infantry  proceeded  to  climb  up  the  garrisoned  rock 
slowly  and  with  infinite  difficulty.    The  enemy  might  easily 
have  destroyed  us  by  rolling  down  fragments  of  rocks  on  our 
heads,  but  their  attention  was  called  off  from  thdr  main  de- 
fence by  our  missiles,  though  rather  at  too  great  distance  to 
produce  much  effect  5  yet  having  killed  several  of  the  enemy, 
they  lost  heart  and  offered  to  submit.     On  this,  Cortes  or- 
dered five  of  their  chiefs  to  come  down,  and  offered  to  pardon 
them  for  their   hostile  resistance,    on  condition  that  thev 
should  induce  those  in  the  other  fortress  to  surrender,  whidi 
they  accordingly  engaged  for.      Cortes  then  sent  the  cap- 
tains Xaramillo  and  de  Ircio,  with  the  ensign  Corral  and  a 
party  of  men,  among  whom  I  was,  to  ascend  the  rock  which 
had  surrendered,  giving  us  orders  not  to  touch  a  grain  of 
maize.     I  considered  this  as  full  permission  to  do  ourselves 
all  the  good  in  our  power.     We  found  this  fortress  to  consist 
of  an  extensive  plam  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
the  entrance  to  which  did  not  exceed  twice  thesize  of  the 
mouth  of  an  oven,  .The  whole  plain  was  full  of  men,  women, 
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and  children,  but  they  bad  imt  a  drop  of  water.  Twenty  of 
their  waiTiors  had  been  slain  by  our  shot,  and  a  great  many 
wounded.  ■  AD  their  property  was  packed  up  in  bales,  amon^ 
which  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  tribute,  whkh 
had  been  collected  on  purpose  to  be  sent  to  Mexico.  I  had 
brought  four  of  my  Indian  servants  along  with  me,  whom  I 
began  to  load,  and  four  of  the  natives  whom  I  engaged  in 
my  service ;  but  Captain  De  Ircio  ordered  me  to  desist,  or 
he  would  report  mc  to  the  general,  putting  me  in  mind  that 
Cortes  had  forbidden  us  to  touch  a  grain  of  maize.  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  distinctly  heard  the  orders  about  the  maize, 
and  for  that  reason!  took  the  bales.  But  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  carry  any  thing  away,  and  repbrted  me  on  our  return 
to  Cortes,  expecting  I  should  receive  a  reprimand  \  Cortes,- 
however,  observed  that  he  was  sorry  I  had  not  got  the  plun- 
der, as  the, dogs  would  laugh  at  us  and  keep  their  property, 
after  all  the  evil  they  had  done  us.  De  Ircio  then  proposed 
to  return ;  but  Corttes  said  it  was  not  now  time.  The  chiefs 
now  retunied  from  the  other  fortress,  having  induced  its 
garrison  to  submit ;  and  we  returned  to  Huaxtepec  that  we 
might  procure  water.  Our  whdle  force  was  lodged  for  the 
night  in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  noble  garden  which 
I  formerly  mentioned,  and  I  certainly  never  saw  one  of  such 
beauty  and  magnificence.  Our  general  and  othcrsf  who 
walked  over  all  its  extent,  declared  that  it  was  most  admir- 
ably disposed,  and  equalled  the  most  magnificent  they  hacj 
ever  seen  in  Spain. 

We  marched  next  day  towards  the  city  of  Cuernabaca  or 
Quauhnahuac.  The  Mexicans  who  occupied  that  place 
came  out  to  fight  us,  but  were  soon  defeated  and  pursued  to 
Teputztlan  or  Tepatlan,  which  we  took  by  storm,  and  made 
a  considerable  booty  of  Indian  women  and  other  spoils.  Cor- 
tes summoned  the  chiefis  of  this  place  to  come  in  and  submit ; 
and  on  their  refusal,  and  on  purpose  to  impress  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  places  with  terror,  he  ordered  about  the  half 
of  this  town  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  this  time,  the  chiefs  of  a 
town  called  Yauhtepec  came  to  Cortes  and  made  their  sub- 
mission. Next  day,  we  returned  to  Cuernabaca,  which  is  a 
large  town  in  a  very  strong  situation,  being  defended  by  a 
deep  ravine  with  a  small  rivulet,  which  precludes  all  access 
except  by  two  bridges,  which  the  inhabitants  had  broken 
down  on  our  approach.  Cortes  was  informed  of  a  ford  about 
lialf  a  league  above  the  town  which  was  practicable  for  the 

cavalry. 
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cavaliy,  to  which  he  marched^  by  which  the  main  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  drawn  ofi'  to  oppose  him.  We  of  the  in- 
fantry searched  for  means  to  pass  the  ravine,  and  at  length 
discovered  a  very  dangerous  pass  by  means  of  some  trees 
which  hung  over  from  bpth  siaes,  by  the  help  of  which  about 
thirty  of  us  and  a  considerable  number  of  our  Tlascalan 
allies  got  across.  Three  fell  into  the  ravine,  one  of  whom 
broke  his  leg.  It  was  a  most  terrifying  passage,  and  at  one 
time  I  was  quite  blind  with  giddiness.  Having  got  over  and 
formedi  we  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  being  now  joined  by  a  party  of  the  cavalry, 
we  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field  into  the  neighbour* 
ing  woods  and  rocks.  We  found  considerable  prpporty  in 
the  town,  and  we  were  here  all  lodged  in  the  buildings  of  a 
large  garden  belonging  to  the  caci(]ue  of  the  district.  A  de- 
putation of  twenty  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tlahuican  nation  now 
waited  on  Cortes,  offering  to  submit  their  whole  country  to 
his  authority,  a|id  threw  all  ih^  blame  of  their  hostilities  ox^ 
the  Mexicuis, 

The  object  of  our  next  march  was  against  Xochimilco,  a 
large  city  on  the  fresh  water  lake  of  Chalco^  in  which  most 
of  the  houses  are  built.  As  it  was  late  before  we  left  Quauh- 
nahuac,  and  the  weather  was  exceedingly  sultry,  our  troops 
suffered  excessively  for  want  of  water,  which  was  not  to  be 
procured  on  our  route.  Many  pf  our  allies  fainted,  and  one 
of  them,  and  also  one  of  our  soldiers  died  of  thirst*  Seeing 
the  distress  of  the  army,  Cortes  ordered  a  .halt  in  a  pine 
forest,  and  sent  forwards  a  party  in  search  of  relieC  A9 
I  saw  my  friend  De  Oli  about  to  set  off,  I  took  three  pf  my 
Indian  servants  and  followed  the  party,  who  endeavoured  to 
persuade  me  to  return;  but  I  was  resolute,  and  De.Oli  at 
length  consented,  telling  me  I  should  have  to  fight  my  way. 
At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league  our  cavalry  came  to 
some  villages  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  01  mountains,  where  they 
found  water  in  the  houses,  and  one  of  my  servant3  brought 
me  a  large  jar  full  of  water.  Having  quenched  my  thirst, 
i  now  determined  to  return,  as  the  natives  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  were  gathering  to  attack  us.  .  I  found  Cortes 
just  about  to  resume  the  march,  and  gave  him  and  the  offi- 
cers who  were  with  him  a  hearty  draught  I'rora  my  jar.  The 
whole  army  now  moved  forward  to  the  villages,  where  a 
scanty  supply  of  water  was  procured.  It  was  now  near  sun- 
get,  and  the  cavalry  came  in  with  a  report  that  the  whole 

4  country 
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country  bad  risen  against  us,  cm  which  account  we  baked 
here  for  the  night,  which  was  very  rainy  with  much  wind, 
as  1  well  remember,  being  on  the  night  guard.  Several 
of  our  soldiers  were  taken  ill  here  with  inflammation  of  their 
mouth  and  throat,  owing  to  their  having  eaten  a  species  of 
artichoke  to  quench  their  thirst. 

We  resumed  our  march  early  next  morning,  and  arrived 
about  eight  o'clock  at  Xochimilco  *°.  I  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  prodigious  force  of  the  enemy  which  was  collected  at  this 
place  to  oppose  us.  They  had  broken  down  the  bridges,  and 
fortified  themselves  with  many  parapets  and  pallisades,  and 
many  of  their  chiefs  were  armed  with  the  swords  which  we 
lost  during  our  flight  from  Mexico,  which  they  had  polished 
very  nicely.  The  attack  at  the  bridge  lasted  above  half  an 
hour,  several  of  our  people  getting  across  by  swimming,  in 
which  attempt  some  were  drowned,  and  we  were  assailed 
at  once  in  front  and  rear  and  on  both  flanks.  At  length  our 
cavalry  got  on  firm  ground,  after  losing  several  men,  and 
we  drove  the  enemy  oefgre  us ;  biit  just  at  this  time  a  firesh 
reinforcement  of  at  least  10,000  Meidcans  arrived,  and  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  cavalry  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
wounded  four  of  our  men.  At  this  moment  the  good  ches- 
nut  horse  on  which  Cortes  rode  feil  under  him  among  a 
crowd  of  the  enemy,  who  knocked  him  down,  and  great 
numbers  gathering  around  were  carrying  him  oiF,  when  a 
body  of  our  Tlascalan  allies  came  up  to  his  rescue,  headed 
by  the  valiant  De  Oli,  and  remounted  him,  after  he  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the  head.  De  Oli  also  received 
three  desperate  sword  wounds  from  the  enemy.  As  all  the 
streets  of  the  town  were  full  of  Mexican  warriors,  we  had  to 
divide  into  a  number  of  separate  bodies  in  order  to  fight 
them ;  but  we  who  were  nearest  the  place  in  which  our  ge- 
neral was  in  such  danger,  being  alarmed  by  the  uncomnum 
noise  and  outcry,  hurried  there,  where  they  found  him  and 
about  fifteen  of  the  cavalry  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation^ 
amid  parapets  and  canals  where  the  horse  had  no  freedom  iq 
act.  We  immediately  attacked  the  enemy,  whom  we  forced 
to  give  ground,  and  brought  off  Cortes  and  Pe  Oli.    Oa 

first 

10  This  beautiful  city  was  the  largest  in  the  vale  of  Mexico^  after  tlie 
capital  and  the  royal  residences  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan^  and  was  famoua 
for  its  floating  gardens^  whence  it  derived  its  name^  signifying  flower  gv^ 
dens  in  the  Mexican  language.-- Clavig.  II.  1$5. 
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first  passing  at  tlic  bridge,  Corte«  had  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
ect  in  two  divisions  on  purpose  to  clear  our  flanks :  'I'hey 
returned  at  this  time  all' wounded,  and  reported  that  the 
enemy  were  so  numerous  and  desperate,  that  all  their  eflbrts 
were  unavailing  to  drive  them  away.  At  the  time  the  ca- 
valry came  in,  we  were  in  an  enclosed  court,  dressing  our 
wounds  with  racs  and  burnt  oil ;  and  the  enemy  sent  in 
such  showers  oi  arrows  among  us  that  hardly  any  cjscaped 
being  wounded.  We  all  now  saHied  out  upon  the  enemy, 
both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  made  considerable  havoc 
among  them  with  our  swords,  so  that  we  drove th era  away 
and  they  gave  over  their  attempt  to  storm  our  post.  Having 
now  some  relaxation,  Cortes  brought  our  whole  force  to  the 
large  enclosures  in  which  the  temples  were  situated  ;  and  on 
some  of  us  ascending  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  tonples,  where 
we  had  a  commanding  view  of  Mexico  and  the  lake,  vre  per- 
ceived about  two  thousand  canoes  fiiH  of  troops  coming  \<s 
attack  us.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  men  were  likewise  seai 
in  full  march  by  land  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  enemy  had 
already  fully  that  number  in  and  about  the  town.  We  learn- 
ed from  five  chiefs  whom  we  had  made  prisoners,  that  this 
Immense  force  was  destined  to  assault  onr  quarters  that 
night;  for  which  reason  stroug  guards  were  posted  at  all 
the  places  where  the  enemy  w  ere  expected  to  disembark ; 
the  cavalry  were  held  in  readiness  to  charge  upon  them  on 
the  roads  and  firm  ground  ;  and  constant  patroles  were  kept 
going  about  during  the  night.  I  vas  posted  along  with  ten 
other  soldiers  to  keep  guard  at  a  stone  and  lime  wall  which 
commanded  one  of  the  landing-places,  and  while  there  wc 
heard  a  noise  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  whom  we  beat  off,  sending  a  report  to  Cortes  by  one 
bf  onr  number.  ITie  enemy  made  a  second  attempt,  in 
^*hich  they  knocked  down  two  of  our  men  ;  but  being  again 
repulsed,  they  made  an  attempt  to  land  at  a  different  place, 
where  there  was  a  small  gate  communicating  with  a  deep 
canal.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  as  the  natives 
were  not  accustomed  to  fight  in  the  night  time,  their  troops 
fell  into  confusion  ;  and  instead  of  making  their  attack  in 
XvfG  opposite  places  at  the  same  time,  they  formed  in  one 
body  ot  at  least  15,000  men. 

When  our  report  reached  Cortes,  he  came  to  us  attended 
by  nine  or  ten  of  the  cavalry,  and  as  he  did  not  answer  my 
challenge,  I  and  my  comrade  Gonzalo  Sanchez,  a  Portuguese 

from 
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from  AIgarv«5  fired  three  or  four  shots  at  them ;  on  which 
knowing  our  voices,  Cortes  observed  to  bis  escort,  that  this 
post  did  not  require  to  be  inspected,  as  it  was  in  charge  of 
two  of  his  veterans.     He  then  observed  that  our  post  was  a 
dangerous  one,  and  continued  his  rounds  without  saying. any 
more,     I  was  afterwards  tcJd  that  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Nar- 
vaez  was  whipped  this  very  night  for  negligence  on  his  post* 
As  our  powder  was  all  expended,  we  were  ordered  to  prepare 
a  good  supply  of  arrows  for  the  crossbows,  and  were  an*  . 
ployed  all  the  rest  of  the  night  in  heading  and  feathering 
these,  under  the  direction  of  Pedro  Barba,  who  was  captain 
of  the  crossbpw-roen.     At  break  of  day  the  enemy  made 
a  fresh  attack  and  killed  one  Spaniard,  but  we  drove  them 
back,  killing  several  of  their  chiefs,  and  took  a  great  many 
prisoners.     Our  cavalry  had  been  ordered  out  to  charge  the 
Mexicans,  but  finding  them  in  great  force,  they  sent  back 
for  assistance.     The  whole,  of  our  army  now  sallied  forth  and 
completely  defeated  the  enemy,  from  whom  we  took  several 
prisoners.     From  these  men,  we  learned  that  the  Mexicans 
intended  to  weary  us  out  by  reiterated  attacks,  on  which. ac- 
count it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place  next  day.    In  the 
mean  time,  having  information  that  the  town  cpntained  much 
wealth,  we  got  some  of  the  prison^s  to  point  out  the  houses 
in  which  it  was  contained,  which  stood  in  the  .water  of  the 
fresh  water  lake,  and  could  only  be  approached  by  small 
bridges  over  the  canals,  leading  from  a  causeway.     A  consi- 
derable number  both  of  our  men  and  of  the  allies,  went  to 
these  houses,  from  which  they  brought  away  a  great  deal  of 
booty  in  cotton  cloth  and  other  valuable  articles,  and  this  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  others.      While  thus  employed,  a 
body  of  Mexicans  came  upon  them  unexpectedly  in  canoes, 
and  besides  wounding  many  of  our  men,  they  seized  four 
soldiers  alive,  w'hom  they  carried  off  in  triumph  to  Mexico ; 
and  from  these  men  Guatimotzin  learnt  the  smallness  of  our 
number,  and  the  great  loss  we  had  sustained  in  killed  and 
wounded.    After  questioning  them  as  much  as  he  thought 
proper,  Guatimotzin  commanded  their  hands  and  feet  to  be 
cut  off,  and  sent  them  in  this  mutilated  condition  through 
many  of  the  surrounding  districts,  as  an  example  of  the  treat- 
ment he  intended  for  u^all,  and  then  ordered  them  to  be  put 
to  death. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  we  had  to  sustain  a  fresh  attack, 
as  had  regularly,  been  the  case  during  the  four  ddy^  we  re- 

remained 
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SdaiDed  in  Xochimilco,  but  which  we  now  determined  to 
^it*  Before  commencing  our  march,  Cortes  drew  up  the^ 
army  in  an  open  place  a  little  way  out  oS  the  town,  in  whicii 
the  markets  were  held,  where  he  made  us  a  speech,  in  which 
be  expatiated  on  the  dangers  we  had  to  encounter  in  our 
march,  and  the  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  we  might  expect 
to  oppose  our  retreat,  and  then  warmly  urged  us  to  leave  all 
our  plunder  and  luggage,  that  we  might  not  be  exposed  to 
dai^r  in  its  defence.  We  remonstrated,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a  cowardly  act  to  abandon  what  we^  had  so  hardly 
von,  declaring  that  we  felt  confident  of  b^ing  able  to  defend 
cmr  persons  and  property  against  all  assailants.  He  gave 
way,  therefore',  to  our  wishes,  and  arranged  tlie  order  of  our 
inarch,  placing  the  baggage  in  the  centre,  and  dividing  tbe 
catdry  and  crossbows  between  the  van  and  rear  gaards,  as 
imr  musketry  was  now  uselet^s  for  want  of  powder.  The  e« 
nerny  harassed  us  by  continual  assaults  all  the  way  from  Xo- 
chimiico  to  Cuyocan,  or  Cojohuacan,  a  city  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  near  one  of  the  causeways  leading  to  Mexico, 
which  we  found  abandoned,  and  where  we  took  up  our  quar- 
ters for  two  days,  taking  care  of  our  wounds,  and  making 
arrows  for  our  crossbows.  The  enemy  which  had  especially 
ob^ucted  us  on  this  march,  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Xochimiico,  Cuyocan,  Huitzilopochco,  Iztapalapa,  Mizquic, 
and  five  other  towns,  all  of  considerable  size,  and  buih  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  near  one  another,  and  not  fir  from 
Mexico.  On  the  third  morning  we  marched  for  TIacopan 
or  Tacttba,  harassed  as  usual  by  the  enemy,  but  our  caval- 
ry soon  forced  them  to  retire  to  their  canals  and  ditches. 
During  this  march,  Cortes  attempted  to  lay  an  ambush  for 
tfie  enemy,  for  which  purposie  he  set  out  with  ten  horsemen 
and  four  servants,  but  had  nearly  fallen  into  a  snare  faim- 
self*  Having  encountered  a  party  a  Mexicans  who  fled 
before  him,  he  pursued  them  too  far,  and  was  suddenly  sur- 
Itnmded  by  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  started  out  from 
sn  ambuscade,  and  wounded  all  the  horses  in  the  first  attack, 
carrying  off  two  of  the  attendants  of  Cortes  to  be  sacrificed 
at  Mexico,  the  rest  of  the  party  escaping  with  considerable 
difiiculCy.  Our  main  body  reached  Tacuba  in  safety,  with 
all  the  baggage ;  but  as  Cortesand  his  party  did  not  appear, 
we  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  some  misfortune  having 
befallen  him.  Chi  this  account,  Alvarado,  De  Oli,  Tapia, 
and  I,  with  some  others,  went  to  look  for  him  in  the  direc- 
tion 
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tion  in  which  we  had  last  seen  him.  We  soon  mettwo  of 
his  servants,  who  informed  us  of  what  had  happened,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Cortes,  who  appeared  ex- 
tremely sad,  and  even  shed  tears. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  quarters  in  Tacuba,  which  were 

in  some  large  enclosed  courts,  it  rained  very  heavily,  and  w0 

were  obliged  to  remain  exposed  for  about  two  hours.    Oa 

the  weather  clearing  up,  the  general  and  his  officers,  with 

many  of  the  men  who  were  off  duty,  went  up  to  the  top  of 

the  great  temple  of  Tacuba,  whence  we  had  a  most  delight^ 

ful  prospect  of  the  kke,  with  all  its  numerous  dties  and 

towns,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  water.     Innumerable  cih 

hoes  were  seen  in  all  directions,  some  employed  in  fishing* 

and  others  passing  with  provisions  or  merchandize  of  aM 

kinds.     We  all  gave  praise  to  God,  who  had  been  pleased  to 

render  us  the  instruments  for  bringing  the  numieroas  inhabit 

tants  of  so  fine  a  country  to  the  knowledge  of  his  holy  namei 

yet  the  bloody  scenes  which  we  had  already  experienced  in 

Mexico,  filled  us  with  melancholy  for  the  past,  and  even  with 

some  apprehension  for  the  future.     These  recollections  made 

Cortes  exceedingly  sad,  regretting  the  many  valiant  soldi^Js 

he  had  already  lost,  and  the  brave  men  whom  he  might  stili 

expect  to  fall  before  he  could  be  able  to  reduce  the  great^ 

strong,  and  populous  city  of  Mexico  to  submission  *'.    Our 

reverend  Father  Olmedo  endeavoured  to  Console  him,  aiut 

one  of  our  soldiers  observed,  that  such  was  the  fortune  of 

war,  and  that  our  general  was  in  a  very  different  situatiofi 

from  Nero,  when  he  contemplated  his  capital  on  fure.    Cor«- 

tes  replied,  that  he  felt  melancholy  while  reflecting  <m  the 

fatigues  and  dangers  we  should  still  have  to  pass  through; 

but  that  he  should  soon  take  effectual  measures  for  bringing 

the  great  object  in  view  to  a  speedy  conclusion.     Having  no 

particular  pui'pose  to  serve  by  remaining  in  Tacuba,  some  of 

our  officers  and  soldiers  proposed  to  take  a  view  of  the  cau^ 

seway  where  we  had  suffered  so  severely  on  the  fatal  night  of 

our  flight  from  Mexico ;  but  this  was  considered  dangerous 

and  imprudent.     We  accordingly  proceeded  on  our  march 

by  Escapozafco,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  on  our 

approach, 

1 1  I>iaz  mentions  a  poem  circulated  at  the  time,  as  beginning  in  refe- 
r^ce  to  the  melancholy  of  Cortes  on  thb  occasion,  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain : 

In  Tacuba  was  Cortes,  with  many  a  gallant  chief ; 

He  thought  upon  his  losses,  and  bow'd  his  head  with  grief. 
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approach,  to  Terajoccan,   which  was  ako  deserted,    and 
thence  to  Coatitlan  or  Guatitlan,  where  we  arrived  excessive- 
ly faliffuedy  as  it  never  ceased  raining  during  the  whole  of 
that  day.     We  took  up  our  quarters  in  that  place  for  the 
night,  which  was  excessively  rainy ;  and,  though  the  enemy 
gave  us  some  alarms  during  the  night,  I  can  testify  that  no 
proper  watch  was  kept,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, OS  my  post  was  not  visited  either  by  rounds  or  corporal. 
From  Coatitlan,  we  continued  our  march  by  a  deep  miiy 
road,  through  four  or  five  other  towns,  all  abandoned,  and 
arrived  in  two  days  at  Aculman  or  Oculman,  in  the  territory  . 
of  Tezcuco,  where  we  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
a  reinforcement  had  arrived  to  us  from  Spain.     Next  day 
we  proceeded  to  Tezcuco,  where  we  arrived  worn  out  with 
wounds  and  fatigue,  and  even  diminished  in  our  numbers. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Tezcuco,  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed for  die  assassination  of  our  general,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  one  Antonio  de  Villafana,  an  adherent  of  Velasquez, 
and  some  of  the  other  soldiers  who  had  come  over  with  Nar» 
Taez,  but  whose  names  I  do  not  choose  to  mention,  and  the 
conspirators  had  even  communicated  their  plan  to  two  prin- 
cipal oiScers,  whom  I  will  not  name,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  appointed  ci^tain*general  on  the  death  of  Cortes. 
They  had  even  arranged  matters  for  the  appointment  of  al- 
guazil««major,  alcaldes,  regidor,  contador,  treasurer,  veedor, 
and  others  of  that  kind,  and  of  captains  and  standard-bearer 
to  the  army,  all  from  among  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez.  All 
the  principal  adherents  of  Cortes  were  to  have  been  put  to 
deadi,  and  the  conspirators  were  to  have  divided  our  pro- 
perties, arms,  and  horses  among  themselves.  This  business 
was  revealed  to  Cortes,  only  two  days  after  our  return  to 
Tezcuco,  by  the  repentance  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  whom 
he  amply  rewarded.  The  general  immediately  communicat- 
ed the  intelligence  to  Alvarado,  De  Oli,  Sandoval,  Tapia, 
Luis  Marin,  and  Pedro  de  Ircio,  who  were  the  two  alcaldes 
for  the  time,  also  to  me,  and  to  all  in  whom  he  reposed  con- 
fidence. We  all  accompanied  Cortes,  well  armed,  to  the 
quarters  of  Villafana,  where  he  found  him  and  many  others 
of  the  conspirators,  and  took  him  immediately  into  custody. 
Tlie  others  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  were  all  detained  and 
sent  to  prison;  Cortes  took  a  paper  from  the  bosom  of  Vil- 
lafana, having  the  signatures  of  all  hii^  accomplices;  but 
which  he  afterwards  pretended  that  Villafana  hacl  swallowed, 

to 
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to  set  the  minds  of  the  conspirators  ^t  rest,  as  they  were  too 
numerous  to  be  all  punished  in  the  present  weak  state  of  oiii' 
army.  Villafana  was  immediately  tried,  and  made  a  full 
confession;  and  his  guilt  being  likewise  clearly  establisnea 
by  many  witnesses^  the  judges,  who  were  Cortes,  the  two  al- 
caldes, and  De  OH,  condemned  him  to  die.  Having  confes- 
sed himself  to  the  reverend  Juan  Diaz,  he  was  hanged  frotii 
,a  window  of  the  apartment.  No  more  of  the  conspirators 
were  proceeded  against ;  but  Cortes  thought  it  priidisnt  to 
appoint  a  body,  guard  for  his  future  security,  selected  from 
among  those  who  had  been  with  him  from  the  first,  of  which 
Antoniq  de  Quinones  was  made  captain* 

At  this  period  an  order  was  issued  for  bringing  in  all  our 
prisoners  to  be, marked,  being  the  third  time  since  we  came 
to  the  country.  If  that  operation  were  unjustly  conducted 
the  first  time,  it  was  worse  the  second,  and  this  time  worse 
than  ever  ;  for  besides  the  two  fifths  for  the  king  and  Cortes, 
no  less  than  thirty  draughts  were  made  foir  the  captains  j  be- 
sides which,  all  the  handsome  females  we  had  given  in  to  be 
marked,  were  stolen  away,  and  concealed  till  it  became  coii- 
venient  to  produce  them. 

As  the  brigantines  were  etitirely  finished,  and  the  canal 
for  their  passage  into  the  lake  was  now  sufficiently  wide  atid 
deq)  for  that  purpose,  Cortes  issued  orders  to  all  the  districts 
in  our  alliance,  near  Tezcuco,  to  send  him,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  8000  arrow-sliafts  from  each  district,  made  of  a 
particular  wood,  and  as  many  copper  heads.  Within  the 
appointed  time,  tlie  whole  number  required  was  brought  to 
head-quarters,  all  executed  better  than  even  the  patteriis. 
Captsdn  Pedro  Barba,  who  commanded  the  crossbows,  or- 
dered each  of  his  soldiers  to  provide  two  cords  and  nuts,  and 
to  try  the  range  of  their  bows.  Cortes  ordered  all  the  ca- 
valry to  have  their  lances  new-heaided,  and  to  exercise  thdr 
horses  daily.  He  sent  likewise  an  express  to  the  elder  Xi- 
cotencatl  at  TJascala,  otherwise  called  t)on  Lorenzo  de  Var- 
gas, to  send  20,000  of  the  warriors  of  Tlascala,  Huixotzin- 
coand  Cholula;  and  he  sent  similar  orders  to  Chalco  and 
Tlalmanalco  $  ordering  all  our  allies  to  rendezvous  at  Tezcu* 
CO  on  the  day  after  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  28th  A- 
pril  1521.  And  on  that  day,  Don  Hernandez  Ixtlibcochitl 
of  Tezcuco,  was  to  join  us  with  all  his  forces.  Some  consi- 
derable reinforcements  of  soldiers,  horses,  arms,  aiid  ammuni- 
tion bad  arrived  from  Spain  and  other  places^  so  that  when 
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mustered  on  the  before-mentioned  day  bjr  CWtes,  in  the  large 
endosures  of  Tezcuco,  our  Spanish  force  amounted  to  me 
foDowing  number;    84»  cavalry,  650  in&ntry,  armed  with 
gword  and  buckler,  or  pikes,  and  194  musketeers  and  cross- 
ix>w-men,  in  aD  928  Spaniards.    From  this  number  be  se- 
lected 12  musketeers  or  crosabow-men,  and  12  of  the  other 
infantry,  for  rowers  to  each  of  the  vessels,  in  all  312  men, 
appointing  a  otptain  to  each  vessel ;  and  he  distributed  20 
cannoneers  tiiroii^h  the  fleet,  which  he  armed  with  such 
guns  as  we  had  that  were  fit  for  this  service.     Many  of  our 
men  bad  been  formerly  sailors,  yet  all  were  extremdy  averse 
firom  acting  as  rowers  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  which 
reason  the  general  made  inquiry  as  to  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  sea*ports,  or  who  had  formerly  been  fishers  or  sea- 
fiuring  men,  all  of  whom  he  ordered  to  the  oars ;  and  though 
some  of  them  pled  their  gentili^  as.  an  exemption,  he  woiud 
'hear  of  no  excuse.     By  wese  means  he  obtained  150  men 
for  this  service,  who  were  in  fact  in  a  much  better  situation 
than  we  who  bore  the  brunt  and  danger  of  the  war  on  land, 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     When  all  this  was  arranged, 
and  the  crews  embarked  along  with  their  commanders,  each 
brigantine  hoisted  a  royal  standard,  and  every  one  a  distin- 
guishing flag.     Cortes  likewise  gave  the  captains  written  in- 
structions for  tbdr  guidance,  dividing  them  into  squadrons, 
each  of  which  w)as  to  co-operate  with  a  particular  leader  of 
.  tiie  land  forces. 

Cortes  now  issued  the  following  general  orders  to  the  ar- 
niv:  1.  No  person  to  blaspheme  the  Liord  Jesus,  his  Virgin 
Motiier,  the  Holy  Apostles,  or  any  of  the  Saints^  nnaer 
-  hefivy  penalties*    2.  No  soldier  to  maltreat  any  of  our  allies 
in  their  persons  or  propertiei^.    S.  No  soldier  to  be  absent 
from  quarters  on  any  pretence.    4.  Every  soldier  to  keqi 
his  armS|(  both  ofiensive  arid  defensive,  in  the  best  ord^. 
^  '5. -No  soldier  to  stake  his  horse  or  arms  in  gaming.    6.  No 
soldier  to  sleep  out  of  his  armour,  or  without  his  arms  be- 
side him,  except '  when  disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness. 
Lastly,  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  for  sleeping  on 
guard,'  for  a  sentinel  quitting  his  post,  for  absence  from  quar- 
ters witteut  leave,  for  quitting  the  ranks  in  the  field,  or  for 
'  flight  in  battle. 

At  this  tiirie  our  allies  of  TIascala  arrived  under  the  com- 

.'maiid  of  Xicotencati  the  younger.  Who  was  accompanied  by 

bis  two  brothers*  *  Some  of  the -warriorsr  of  Huexotzinco  and 

6  *  Cholula 
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Cholula  came  alcHig  with  the  Tlascalans,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers  ^^  yet  the  alacrity  of  our  allies  was  such  that  they 
joined  us  a  day  previous  to  that  which  was  ^pointed  by 
Cortes.  They  marched  in  with  great  military  parade,  each 
of  the  chie&  carrying  a  standard  with  their  national  device,  a 
white  spread  eagle,  and  they  were  all  in  high  spirits,  shouting 
out,  Castilla  !  Castilla  !  Tlascala !  Tlascala  !  From  the  ar- 
rival of  their  van,  till  the  rear  came  in,  took  up  three  hours* 
Cortes  received  them  with  great  courtesy,  promisii^  to  make 
them  all  rich  on  their  return  to  their  native  country,  and 
dismissed  them  with  many  compliments  to  their  rei^)ective 
quarters. 

Cortes  made  the  following  arrangement  of  our  land  army 
for  the  investment  of  Mexico,^  distributing  our  forces  in  three 
separate  divisions,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Alva^ 
rado,  De  Oli,  and  Sandoval,  reserving  to  himsdf  to  act 
where  his  presence  might  be  most  necessary,  and  taking  in 
the  mean  time  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Pedro  de  Alvarar 
do,  under  whom  I  served,  had  150  infantry,  SO  cavalry,  1$ 
musketeers  and  crossbow-raeu,  and  8000  Tlascalans,  and 
was  ordered  to  take  post  at  Tacuba,  having  three  captains 
under  his  command,  his  brother  Jorge  de  Alvarado,  Pedro 
Guttierrez,  and  Andres  de  Monjara,  having  each  a  company 
of  50  in&ntry,  with  a  third  of.  the  musketeers  and  crossbow- 
men,  the  cavalry  being  commanded  by  Alvarado  in  person* 
— Christoval  de  Oli  commanded  the  second  division,  havii^ 
under  him  Andres  de  Tapia,  Francisco  Verdugo,  and  Fran- 
cisco de  Lugo,  with  175  infantry,  30  cavalry,  20  musketeers 
and  crossbows,  and  800Q  of  our  Indian  allies.  This  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  take  post  at  Cuyoacan  or  Cojohuacan.r- 
The  third  division,  under  the  command  of  Gon^o  de  San- 
doval, who  had  under  him  captains  Luis  Marin  and  Pedro 
de  Ircio,  consisted  of  1^0  infantry,  24  cavalry,  i4  musketeens 
and  crossbows,  and  above  8000  Indian  warriors,  was  to  tal^ 
post  at  Iztapalapa.  The  division  of  Alvarado  and  De  (Mi 
were  ordered  to  march  friMn  Tescuco  by  the  right,  going 
round  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  third,  unddr 
Sandoval,  by  the  left,  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake ;  and  his 

march 

ist  Gltvigero^.n.  159,  caniet  the  num'ber  of  alUes  which  joined  Cortes  on 
this  Qccaiioiij  to  more  than  J2OO|O0O  men.  In.  his  enumeration  of  thi:  se* 
veral  divisions  of  the  army  appointed  ior  the  investment  of  Mexico^  Diaz 
makes.the  Indian  aUiM  wry. little  more  than  94^000  wairiors.-— £. 
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inarch  being  much  shorter,  he  vas  ordered  to  remain  in 
Tezcuco  until  Cortes  should  sail  out  with  the  fleet  '^« 

Before  setting  out  on  their  march,  Alvarado  and  De  Oli 
directed  our  Indian  allies  to  go  on  a  day  before  us,  that  we 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tlieir  numbers,  and  ordered  them 
to  wait  for  us  when  they  reached  the  Mexicati  territory. 
While  on  their  march,  Chichimecatl  remarked  that  Xico- 
tencatl,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Tlascalans  was  absent  ,- 
and  it  was  found  that  he  had  secretly  gone  off  from  Tezcuco 
for  Tlascala  on  the  preceding  night,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory  and  property  of  Chichimecatl,  think- 
ing this  a  good  opportunity  during  the  absence  of  that  chid* 
and  his  warriors,  and  being  in  no  apprehension  of  any  oppo- 
sition, now  that  Maxicatzin  was  dead.  Chichimecatl  returned 
immediately  to  Tezcuco,  to  inform  Cortes  of  what  had  taken 
place ;  and  our  general  sent  five  chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  two 
TIascalan  chiefs,  to  request  Xicotencatl  to  return*  He  an- 
swered, that  if  his  old  father  and  Maxicatzin  had  listened  to 
him,  they  would  not  have  been  now  domineered  over  by 
Cortes  and  the  Spaniards,  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  back. 
On  this  haughty  answer  being  reported  to  Cortes,  he  hnuie- 
diately  sent  ofi*  an  alguazil  with  four  horsemen  and  five  Tez- 
cucan  chiefs,  ordering  them  to  seize  and  hang  Xicotencatl 
wherever  they  could  find  him.  Alvarado  interceded  strongly 
for  his  paidon,  but  ineffectually ;  for  though  Cortes  seemed 
to  relent,  the  party  who  arrested  Xicotencatl  in  a  town  sub- 
ject to  Tezcuco,  hung  him  up  by  private  orders  from  Cortes, 
and  some  reported  that  this  was  done  with  the  approbation 
of  the  elder  Xicotencatl,  father  to  the  TIascalan  general. 
This  affair  detained  us  a  whole  day,  and  on  the  next  the 
two  divisions  of  Alvarado  and  De  Oli  marched  by  the  same 
route,  halting  for  the  night  at  Aculma  or  Alcolman,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Tezcuco,  where  a  very  ruinous 
quarrel  was  near  taking  place  between  our  two  commanders 
and  their  divisions.  De  Oli  had  sent  some  persons  before  to 
tidce  quarters  for  his  troops,  and  had  appropriated  every 
house  in  the  place  for  his  men,  marking  them  by  setting  up 
green  boughs  on  the  terraces ;  so  that  when  Alvarado  arrived 

with 

13  Diaz  mentions^  that  about  this  time  intelli^iencecame  to  Tezcuco,  that 
diree  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  left  by  Pizarro  to  search  for  mines  In 
the  country  of  the  Zapotecas  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Mexicans,  one 
only,  named  Barrieotos,  liaving  escaped  to  Chinantlai'  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  natives. — ^£, 
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with  his  division,  we  had  not  a  single  house  for  us  to  lodge 
in.  Our  soldiers  were  much  irritated  at  this  circumstaik^et 
and  stood  immediately  to  their  aims  to  %ht  with  those  of 
De  Oliy  and  the  two  commanders  even  challenged  each  other; 
but  several  of  the  more  prudent  of  the  officers  on  both  sides 
interposed)  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  yet  Alvarado  and 
De  Oli  were  never  afterwards  good  friends.  An  express  was 
sent  off  immediately  to  apprize  Cortes  of  this  misunderstanding, 
who  wrote  to  all  the  people  of  any  influence  in  the  two  diyi« 
sionsy  greatly  condemning  the  circumstances  of  this  disagree- 
ment, which  might  have  produced  fata}  consfsquences  to  omr 
whole  army,  and  earnestly  recommended  a  recpQcilepoient, 
We  continued  our  march  iot  two  days  more,  by  several 
Mexican  cities,  whi^h  were  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants ; 
and  passing  through  Coatitlan,  Tenajoccan  and  Itzcapuzalco, 
where  our  allies  waited  for  u$,  we  proceeded  fo^  Tacubaj 
ptherwise  called  Xl&.c<)p^n« 


Section  XIII. 

Narrative  of  Ocmrremes  from  the  commencement  of  the  Siege  of 
Mcjcico  to  its  Reduction^  and  the  Capture  ofGuatimotcin^ 

Having  thus,  by  the  occupation  of  Tacuba,  commenced  the 
investment  of  the  great  and  populous  city  of  Mexico,  we 
soon  found  the  enemy  around  us  in  great  numbers;  and  as 
the  first  operation,  it  was  determined  on  the  followipg  day, 
that  our  divisions  should  march  to  Chapoltepec  to  destroy  the 
aqueduct  at  that  place,  by  which  .the  city  of  Mi^ico  was  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water.  We  set  out  accordingly  with  pur 
allies,  and  although  the  eneijAy  attacked  us  on  our  march,  we 
repelled  them  and  succeeded  in  opr  object  of  cutting  off  thie 
pipes,  so  that  from  that  time  the  city  of  Mes^ico  was  depirived 
of  fresh  water.  It  was  now  determined  to  endeavour  to  per 
•netrate  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  ca^sew^  of  Tacuba,  or  at 
least  to.  attempt  getting  possessipn  of  the  first  bridge  on  that 
causeway;;  but  on  our  arrival  there,  the  prodigious  number  of 
boats  which  covered  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  multir 
tude  of  Mexican  troops  which  thropge4  the  causeway  to  opr 
pose  us,  was  perfectly  astonishing,  fiy  the  first  flight  of 
arrows  which  thev  discharged  against  us,  three  of  our  men 
^ere  slain  and  tnirty  wounded;  yet  we  advanced  to  the 

bridge. 
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bridge^  Ihe  enemy  retiring  before  us,  as  if  by  a  obneertecl  stra-: 
tBsgexa^  so  that  we  were  exposed  on  both  flanks,  on  a  narrow 
road  only  twenty  feet  wide,  as  a  batt  for  the  innumerable 
arrows  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  canoes,  and  neither  our  rans- 
Quetry  nor  cro&sbows  were  of  any  avaU  against  the  people  in 
the  canoes,  as  they  were  effectually  protected  by  high  wooden 
screens.  The  horses  of  our  cavalry  were  all  wounded,  and 
lih&i  at  any  time  they  made  a  charge  upon  the  enemy,  tfaev 
Were  almost  immediately  stopt  by  barriers  and  parapets  which 
the  enemy  had  drawn  across  the  causeway  for  the  purpose,  and 
from  whence  they  defended  themsdves  with  long  lances. 
Likewise,  when  the  infantry  advanced  along  the  causeway,  in* 
stead  of  abiding  our  attack,  the  enemy  threw  themselves  mto 
the  water  and  escaped  by  swimming  or  into  their  canoes,  re- 
turning incessantly  to  the  attack.  We  were  thus  engaged  for 
xnore  than  an  hour  to  no  useful  purpose,  the  enemy  con- 
tinually increasing  in  number,  by  reinforcements  from  every 
part  of  the  lake  $  and  our  allies,  instead  of  being  serviceable, 
only  encumbered  the  causeway  and  hindered  our  movements. 
Finding  that  we  were  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  multi- 
tude oi  enemies  who  assailed  us  perpetually  from  the  water, 
flcnd  almost  with  entire  impunity,  we  determined  to  re- 
treat to  our  quarters  in  Tacuba,  having  eight  of  our  men 
slain  and  above  fifty  wounded,  and  were  closely  followed  up 
aiid  much  harassed  by  the  enemy  during  our  retreat.  Do 
Oli  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster  of  this  day  on  the  rashness 
of  Alvarado. 

Next  day  *,  though  we  were  aD  extremely  solicitous  for 
the  two  captains  to  remain  together,  De  Oli  proceeded  with 
his  division  to  take  possession  of  Cojohuacan,  according  to 
the  orders  he  had  received  from  Cortes ;  but  this  separation 
was  assuredly  extremely  ill  judged ;  as,  if  the  enemy  bad 
known  the  smallness  of  our  ntimbers  at  die  two  stations,  they 
might  have  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  us  separately,  during 
the  foar  or  five  days  that  we  remained  divided  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Cortes  with  the  brigantines*  In  all  that  time  we 
liever  ventured  to  make  anymore  attempts  against  the  JVfexi-* 
tan  causeways,  but  the  enemy  frequent^  sent  bodies  of  thdr 
troops  to  the  main  land  to  make  attacks  on  our  qnaxters, 
on  which  occasicms  we  always  drove  them  away. 

Sandoval 


1  According  to  Clarti^erd,  H  158,  the  30Ch  of  JAiy  I51i,ai  whick  dif 
Cortes  flated  &  caBipyactmcDt  of  this  memorable  sie^,— E. 
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Sandoval  vith  hk  diwkm  did  not  leave  T^^co  until  the 
£Hirdi  day  after  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  *,  w^efi  he 
marched  &^rough  a  friendly  country  bjr  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  and  arrived  without  interruption  in  front  of  Iztapalapa* 
lounediately  on  his  arriva],  he  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
enemy,  and  burnt  many  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  the 
town  which  stood  on  the  firm  land ;  but  fi*esh  bodies  of 
Mexican  warriors  came  over.in  canpes  and  by  the  causeway  of 
I^Btapalapa  to  rdieve  their  fidenda  in  the  town,  and  made  9 
determined  resistance  against  SandovaL  While  the  engage- 
ment was  going  OB,  a  smoke  was  observed  to  arise  from  a 
hiM  above  the  town,  wljiich  was  answered  by  similar  signals  ajt 
many  other  points  around  the  lake,  which  were  afterward^s 
found  to  have  been  made  to  apprize  die  enemy  of  the  appear- 
ance of  our  flotUla  on  the  lake.  On  this,  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  against  Sandoval  were  much  relaxed,  as  their  canoes 
and  warriors  Weire  recaDed  to  oppose  our  naval  force ;  and 
Sandoval  was  thus  enabled  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  pai^ 
of  the  town  of  Iztapfdi^a  •^  betinreeu  which  and  Cojphuaican 
the  only  means  of  communication  was  by  a  causeway  or  mound 
dividing  the  lake  of  Chalco  from  that  of  Mexico  or  Tezcuco^ 
which  passage  was  at  that  time  impracticable  in  the  face  of 
the  eneniy. 

^*  Before  proceeding  to  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Me^- 
co,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  {Recount  of  the  situation 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  mounds  o.f, causeways  by  which 
it  communicated  with  the  land  at  the  sevei*^  PP^^^  ^l^i<^l^ 
were  occupied  by  Cortes  for  its  investment  \  The  city  of 
Mexico  was  buiu  partly  on  an  island  and  partly  in  the  water, 
at  the  west  side  of  a  considerable  salt  lake,  naiped  soiuetimes 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  sometimes  the  lake  of  Mexico,  wd 
appears  to  have  beoi  about  ^  mile  from  the  firm  land.    It 

communicated 

52  Corpus  Chrbti  fell  that  year,  accordipg  to  Clavigero,  on  tht  ?Oth  Ma^ , 
fo  that  the  occupation  of  IztapsJapa,  by  which  the  h^vettment  of  Mexico 
ifas  completed)  was  on  the  Sd  of  June. 

8  The  whole  of  this  fopogra^hloal  aceount  of  MIndcd  aoA  ita  ap|vo|Ghi|8 
is  added  lyy  the  editor,  and  l»s  bem  pl9fia4  i^  the  text,  distinguished  by  |^- 
Tert9d  comndas^  as  too  long  for  a  note.  A  plan  is  added»  constructed  from 
a  comparison  of  tke  maps  in  Diaz  and  Clavigero,  both  evidently  drawn 
without  any  actual  survey^  and  corrected  bv  means  of  the  exc^Uent  sa^p  of 
the  vale  of  Mexico  given  by  Humboldt.  By  means  of  a  grK^  ^^^^\  Hia4e 
considerably  posterior  to  the  conquesty  th^  Ul^e  has  faifsen  i^aUv  aimi^hed 
in  magmtud^,  insomuch  that  the  city  is  now  above  three  ipiles  from  d^e 
lake  I,  so  that  the  accurate  map  of  Humboldt  does  not  now  serve  for  the 
ancient  topography  of  Mexico  and  i(s  near  enviroas.^E. 
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communicated  with  the  land  by  three  mounds  or  Cfluseways  ; 
^hat  of  Tepejacac  on  the  north,  about  three  miles  long,  mea- 
suring from  the  great  temple  in  centre  of  Mexico ;  that 
usually  called  of  Iztapalapa  on  the  south,  nearly  five  miles  in 
length ;  and  that  of  Tacuba  or  Tlacopan  on  the  west,  about 
two  miles  long,  hkewise  measuring  from'  the  temple;  but  at 
least  a  mile  may  be  abstracted  from  each  of  these  measure* 
ments,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  city  from  the  great 
temple  to  the  commencement  of  the  causeways.  About  the 
middle  of  the  southern  causeway  called  that  of  Iztapalapa, 
another  causeway  branched  off  obliquely  to  the  south-esist, 
to  the  town  of  Cojohuacan  ;  and  at  the  place  where  these 
two  causeways  united  stood  the  town  of  Xoloc,  partly  on  the 
sides  of  the  causeways,  but  chiefly  in  the  water  intersected  by 
canals  and  ditches.  Besides  these  three  grand  causeways  for 
communicating  with  the  land,  there  was  a  smaller  mound  a* 
bout  two  miles  south  from,  the  causeway  of  TaCUba,  from  a 
town  named  Chapoltepec,  along  which  the  aqueduct j  or 
pipes,  for  supplying  Mexico  with  fresh  water  was  carried  ; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  too  narrow  for  allowing  any 
passage,  ^t  least  the  Spaniards  do  not  seem  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  It,  in  their  long  and  arduous  endeavours  to 
force  their  way  into  Mexico.  Near  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  salt  lake  of  Mexico,  it  communicated  by  a  narrow  nfeck 
or  strait  with  the  fresh  water  lake  of  Chalcp;  and  at  their 
Junction  a  mound  or  causeway  had  been  constructed  across, 
to  prevent  the  admixture  of  the  salt  and  fresh  lakes,  having 
fL  town  called  Mexicaltzinco  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
inoimd.  Iztapalapa  stood  in  the  western  end  of  the  p^iiisu- 
Ta,  between  the'  lal^es  of  Mexico  and  Chaico,  but  on  the 
*l)orders  and  in  the  waters  pf  the  former.  The  whole  fertilfe 
y^e  of  Mexico  or 'Anahuac,  around  these  two  lakes,  and 
some  others  to  the  north  of  the  great  lake,  was  thickly  plant- 
ed with,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  highly  cultivated,  con- 
tlaining  and  giving  subsistence  to  a  prodigious  population. 
The  extent  of  this  extraordinary  valley,  elevated  nearly  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  50  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  forty  miles  from  east  to  west;  being  surround-' 
^ed  on  every  side  by  ridges  of  lofty  mountains,  some  of  them 

5 perpetually  coverpq  ^i£  snow,  and  rising  to  about  10^000 
eet  in  perpendicular  elevation  above;  the  ocean." 

When  Cortes  brought  oiit  his  fleet  of  briffantines  upon  the 
Ifke,  he  went  in  the  &st  place  tQ  attack  an  msular  rock  dose 

beside 
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beside  Mexico,  on  which  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  had  taken 
shelter.  Inmiediately  on  perceiving  his  intentions,  their 
whole  force  collected  from  every  part  of  the  lake,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  not  less  than  4000  large  canoes  fuU  of 
warriors.  On  perceiving  this  immense  number  of  boats  com- 
ing to  attack  hin),  Cortes  withdrew  with  his  brigantincs  into 
an  open  part  of  the  lake,  ordek'ing  his  captains  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  a  breeze  of  wind  which  then  began  to  blow.  As 
the  enemy  supposed  that  this  movement  proceeded  from  fqar, 
they  immediately  closed  up  around  the  flotilla  with  shouts  of 
triumph.  The  wind  now  sprung  up,  and  the  whole  fleet 
made  sail  through  the  throng  of  canoes,  plying  their  oars  at 
the  same  time,  and  run  down  and  overset  great  numbers  of 
the  Mexican  canoes,  compelling  all  the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter 
to  the  recesses  and  shallows  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Af- 
ter this,  Cortes  made  sail  to  Cojohuacan  ^^  where  he  was  a- 
gain  attackced  by  the  Mexicans.,  both  by  means  of  their  ca- 
noes on  the  water,  and  from  their  temples  on  the  land:  But 
Cortes  brou^t  fopr  guns  to  bear  upon  them,  by  which  he 
did  considerable  execution.  -  During  this  action  his  powder 
magazine  blew  up,  owing  to  some  mismanagement  of  the  gun- 
ners, by  which  many  of  nis  people  were  wounded.  This  un- 
fortunate accident  obliged  him  to  detach  his  smallest  brigan- 
tine  to  Sandoval  for  a  supply  of  anununition.  He  remained 
at  Cojohuacan  for  two  days  with  the  flotilla,  repairing  the  in- 
jury his  ship  had  sustained  from  the  explosion. 

When  we  were  assured  that  the  flotilla  was  out  upon  the 
lake,  Alvarado  marched  out  with  our  division  to  the  causer 
way  of  Tacuba,  as  far  as  the  bridge,  in  which  we  were  con- 
stantly engaged  with  the  enemy  to  very  little  purpose,  except 
that  we  repaired  the  passes  in  our  rear  as  we  advanced,  and 
did  not  now  sufier  the  cavalry  to  come  upon  the  causeway^ 
as  we  had  found  by  experience  that  they  were  of  very  litUe 
service,  and  besides  that  their  horses  were  exposed  to  much 
danger.     Finding  that  he  could  not  sufliciently  annoy  the 

enemy 

4  It  is  hard  to  guess  which  way  the  bngantines  could  get  there,  as  by  the 
maps  both  of  Diaz  and  CIavigero>  the  great  double  causeway  of  .Xoloc  or 
Jztapalapa,  ought  to  have  completely  prevented  his  penetrating  to  that  part 
of  the  lake.  It  was  probably  Xoloc  against  which  this  attack  was  made, 
^nd  Diaz  may  have  mistaken  the  name  after  an  interval  of  fifty-one  years ; 
for  so  long  intervened  between  the  siege  of  Mexiro  in  1521,  and  IS??,  when 
Jie  informs  us  his  history  was  concluded.— E. 
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enemy  in  bis  present  mst  at  IztifNiIif>a,  where  tbe  Miexxeans 
Jmd  possession  of  the  houses  which  were  built  in  the  water, 
SanooTal  adyanced  by  a  causeway  to  a  more  conunanding  gi-« 
tttatioii  ^*  When  this  was  noticed  fir<mi  Mexico,  a  large  de* 
tachment  of  warriors  came  over  in  canoes,  with  orders  to  cut 
Ae  causeway  in  the  rear  of  our  troops.  Cortes  observed  this^ 
and  immediately  made  sail  with  his  vessels  to  the  relief  of 
Sandoval,  giving  orders  at  the  same  time  to  De  Oli  to  mardi 
a  body  of  troops  by  the  causeway  for  the  same  purpose*  Hav^ 
ing  relieved  Sandoval  by  these  means,  Cortes  ordered  him  to 
remove  with  his  division  fr<»n  Iztapalapa  to  Tepeaquilla  or 
Tepejacac,  where  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  now 
stands,  in  which  many  wonderful  miracles  have  bem  per- 
formed. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  our  troqps  to  advance  on  the  cause* 
ways,  unless  their  flanks  were  secured  from  attacks  fay  water^ 
the  flotilla  was  appointed  to  this  service  in  three  divisions* 
one  of  which  was  attached  to  each  of  the  three  detachments 
of  our  land  force :  Four  brigantines  being  allotted  to  Alvarai> 
do,  six  to  De  Oli,  and  two  to  Sandoval^  ;  twelve  in  all,  the 
thirteenth  having  been  found  too  small  for  service,  and  W4w 
therefore. laid  up,  and  her  crew  distributed  to  the  rest,  as 
twenty  mei\  had  been  already  severely  wounded  in  the  several 
vessels.  Alvarado  now  led  our  division  to  attack  the  cause^ 
way  of  Tacuba,  placing  two  brigantines  on  each  flank  for  our 
protection.  We  drove  the  enemy  before  us  from  severid  of 
their  bridges  and  barricades  $  but  after  fighting  the  whole 
day,  we  were  oUiged  to  retreat  to  our  quarters  at  night,  al- 
most all  of  us  wounded  by  the  incessant  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows  of  the  enemy.  We  were  continually  assailed  on 
jthe  causeway,  by  fresh  troops  of  warriors,  carrying  di£kx«nt 
banners  or  devices  ;  and  our  brigantines  were  excessively  an- 
-noyed  (T6m  the  terraces  of  the  bouses  which  stood  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  as  we  could  not  leave  a  party  to  keep  possession  of 
what  we  had  acquired  during  the  day,  the  enemy  repossessed 
themselves  of  the  bridges  at  night,  and  repaired  and  strength* 
ened  their  parapets  and  other  defences.    In  some  places  tiiey 

deepened 

5  Perhaps  along  the  mound  or  causeway  of  Mezicsltzinco ;  by  whldriie 
^nroadied  towacds  the  great  caaseway  or  Xoloc,  and  the  position  of  De 
Oil  at  Cojohuacan. — E. 

6  Though  not  mentioned  bf  Diaz,  this  necessariljr  implies  that  one  of 
the  bridges  of  each  causeway  must  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  tlie 
Spaniards^  to  allow  the  brigantines  to  get  through  isto  those  parts  of  the 
la):e  which  werp  intersected  by  the  causeways.-*£t 
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de^ened  th'e  wateri  digging  pits  in  f h^  shallow  phcesi  and 
placing  the  danoes  in  ambush,  which  they  secured  against 
the  approach  of  our  brigantines  by  means  of  pallisades  under 
water.  Eteiy  day  we  were  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
driving  the  enemy  before  us,  and  every  night  we  returned  to 
our  quarters  to  bind  up  our  wounds.  *  The  cavalry  were  of 
no  service,  on  account  of  the  barricades  defended  by  long 
famces ;  and  the  soldiers  even  did  not  choose  to  risk  their 
horses,  as  their  price  at  this  time  was  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand  crowns.  One  Juan,  a  soldier  from  Catalonia,  used 
to  heal  our  wounds  by  charms  and  prayers,  which  by  the 
mercy  of  God  recovered  us  very  fast ;  and  this  being  obseiv 
ved  by  our  allies,  all  their  wounded  men  applied  to  Juan^  who 
had  more  business  on  his  hands  than  he  was  able  for.  But 
whether  whole  or  wounded,  we  were  obliged  to  go  out  daily 
against  the  enemy,  as  otherwise  our  cmnpanies  would  have 
been  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  strength.  Our  ensign  was 
disabled  ahnost  every  day,  as  he  could  not  at  the  same  time 
carry  his  colours  and  defend  himself  from  the  enemy.  We  were 
abundant^|r  supplied  with  corn,  but  were  much  in  waat  of  re- 
freshments for  the  wounded  men ;  our  chief  resource  being 
tunas  at  Indian  figs,  cherries  while  in  season,  and  a  plant 
called  quilities  by  the  natives.  The  situation  qf  the  other 
two  attacks  was  precisely  similar  to  ours.  Ev^y  day,  when 
we  marched  to  tne  attack,  a  signal  was  made  from  the  great 
temple  of  Tlalteldco,  the  great  division  of  Mexico  nearest 
Tacuba,  on  which  the  enemy  rushed  out  against  us,  and  were 
continually  relieved  by  fresh  troops,  marching  out  in  success 
9ion.  Finding  that  we  gained  nothing  by  these  daily  attacks^ 
we  changed  our  plan  of  operations.  On  our  causeway  there 
was  a  small  open  space,  on  which  stood  some  buildings  for 
rdl^ons  worshq),  where  we  formed  a  lodgment,  and  estabr 
Hshed  a  post,  leaving  our  cavalry  and  allies  to  secure  our  rear 
an  Tacuba^  whence  we  were  supplied  with  provisions.  Though 
very  badly  lodged  in  this  place,  as  every  shower  of  rain  came 
in  upon  us,  we  maintained  this  post  and  advanced  a  little  to- 
wards the  city  every  day,  filling  up  the  trenches  which  inter«- 
sected  the  causeway,  and  puUing  down  the  houses  on  each 
side,  and  using  their  materials  to  strengthen  our  defences. 
We  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  set  the  houses  on  fire,  nor ' 
oould  the  flames  communicate  from  house  to  house,  as  aU  the 
houses  were  sq>arated  by  canals  and  ditches.  During  this 
operation  we  were  subjected  to  great  danger,  99  the  enemy 

destroyed 
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^estrcr^ed  us  from  their  terraces  when  we  endeavouredh  to 
swim  over  from  the  causeway  to  these  detached  houses* 

In  this  manner  we  gained  some  ground  every  day,  which 
we  secured  by  parapets  and  other  defences,  and  preserved 
during  the  night.     Every  evening  at  sunset,  the  company 
which  was  first  for  duty,  was  entrusted  with  the  advanced 
post,  to  which  they  sent  forty  men ;  the  second  company 
sent  an  equal  number  at  midnight,  and  the  relieved  guard 
did  not  quit  their  post,  but  had  to  remain  sleeping  on  the 
ground ;  the  third  company  did  the  same  the  same  two  hours 
before  day-break,  and  the  second  now  lay  down  to  sleep,  so 
that  we  now  had  120  men  on  guard.     Sometimes  our  whole 
detachment  had  to  remain  under  arms  the.  whole  night,  espe<- 
cially  on  the  following  occasion  r  We  learnt  from  some  of  our 
prisoners,  that  the  Mexicans  intended  to  force  our  post  by  a 
great  effort,  which  would  have  frustrated  the  other  two  attacks^ 
For  this  purpose,  all  the  warriors  of  nine  towns  around  the 
lake,  including  those  of  Tacuba,  Izcapuzalco,  and  Tenajocan, 
were  by  a  joint  attack  upon  our  rear  to  carry  ofFour  baggage 
and  destroy  our  bakery  in  Tacuba,  while  the  Mexicans  were 
to  assail  us  in  front  on  the  causeway.     We  immediately  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  our  cavalry  and  allies  at  head- 
quarters,  wai'ning  them  to  keep  on  the  alert.     In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  we  were  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear  for  se- 
veral successive  nights,  from  midnight  to  day<-break.     Some- 
times the  enemy  came  on  with  a  prodigious  noise  of  shouting 
and  military  instruments,  and  at  other  times  stole  upon  us  in 
profound  silence  i  bnt  their  night  attacks  were  never  made 
with  so  much  resolution  as  those  during  the  day.     Yet  we 
were  harassed  to  death  with  continual  watching,  fatigue,  and 
wounds,  and  constantly  exposed  to  cold  winds  and  almost  in- 
cessant rain.     Our  post  was  reduced  to  a  merei  plash  of  mud 
and  water,  and  our  only  food  was  maize  and  miserable  herbs. 
When  we  complakied,  the  only  comfort  given  us  by  our  offir 
cers,  was  that  such  is  the  fortune  of  war.     Yet  all  our  efforts, 
fatigues,  and  privations,  were  of  little  avail  i  as  the  parapets 
we  destroyed  and  the  ditches  we  filled  up  during  the  day, 
were  uniformly  replaced  next  night  by  the  enemy. 

The  destruction   of  the  aqueduct  of  Qiapdltepec,  from 

'^i^hich  so  much  had  been  expected,  by  cutting  off  the  water 

which  supplied  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  unavaih'ng,  neither 

could  we  starve  them  into  a  surrender,  as  they  were  r^ular? 

ly  supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted  by  means  of  their 

4  ^anocii 
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canoes  from  the  towns  around  the  lake.     In  order  to  prev^t 
this,  two  of  our  brigantines  were  ordered  to  cruize  every 
night  on  the  lake,  to  intercept  these  supplies.     This  measure 
answex'ed  the  purpose  in  some  degree,  but  not  effectually,  as 
some  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  the  city  every  night.     At 
this  time  the  Mexicans  laid  a  plan  to  surprise  our  two  cruiz- 
ing brigantines.     Having  concealed  thirty  of  their  largest 
piraguas  among  some  tall  reeds  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
ihey  sent  several  canoes,  as  if  carrying  provisions,  to  decoy 
oitr  vessels  into  the  snare,  and  even  fixed  a  number  of  large 
v^ooden  piles  under  water  at  the  place  to  which  our  vessels 
were  to  be  inveigled.     On  the  appearance  of  the  decoy-ca- 
noes, our  two  vessels  made  immediatdy  towards  them,  the 
canoes  rowing  away  towards  the  ambush  followed   by  our 
brigantines.     As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  place,  the  thirty 
piraguas  immediately  surrounded  them,  and  wounded  every 
officer,  soldier,  and  mariner  on  board,  by  their  first  flight  of 
arrows.     Our  vessels  could  not  move  on  account  of  the  piles^ 
and  the  enemy  continued  the  assault  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
One  of  the  captains,  named  Portilla,  was  slain,  and  Captain 
Ptedro  Barba,  the  commander  of  our  crossbows,  died  of  his 
wounds.      This  ambush   completely  succeeded,  as  the  two 
brigantines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    ITiey  belonged 
to  the  principal  division  of  our  flotilla,  which  was  command- 
ed by  Cortes  in  person,  who  was  much  exasperated  by  the 
loss ;  but  he  soon  repayed  the  enemy  in  their  own  way.     He 
constantly  sent  out  some  vessels  every  night  to  scour  the  lake, 
and  on  one  occasion  they  brought  in  some  prisoners  of  con~ 
sequence,  fix»m  whom  he  learnt  that  the  enemy  had  formed 
another  ambuscade  of  forty  large  piraguas  and  as  many  ca- 
noes.    He  now  laid  a  plan  to  turn  their  schemes  against 
themselves  ;  for  which  purpose  he  sent  six  vessels  one  night 
with  muffled  oars,  to  conceal  themselves  in  a  water-cut  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  covered  with  bushes  and  tall  reeds,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  ambushment  of  the  enemy.    A 
single  brigantine  was  then  sent  out  early  in  the  morning,  as 
if  in  search  of  the  <canoes  which  carried  provisions  to  Mexico, 
and  having  the  prisoners  on  board  to  point  out  the  place 
where  the  enemies  fleet  lay  concealed.    The  enemy  sent  as 
before  some  loaded  canoes  to  decoy  the  brigantine  towards 
the  ambush,  and  our  vessel  pursued  them  unti|  near  the 
place,  where  it  lay-to,  as  if  fearful*  to  approach.    The  Mexi- 
can fleet  now  sallied  out  upon  thcmi  and  our  brigantine  row- 
ed 
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■ed  awfty  towards  the  place  where  the  «ix  others  were  conceal- 
«d»  closely  followed  up  by  the  enany.  When  arrived  near 
enough,  the  brigantine  fired  two  shots  as  a  signal,  on  which 
the  other  vessels  pushed  out  against  the  enemy,  running  down 
many  of  their  vessels,  dispersing  all  the  rest,  and  making  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.  This  sickened  them  at  ambusb- 
inentH,  and  from  henceforwards  they  did  not.attempt  to  cross 
the  lake  in  their  canoes  so  evenly. 

Our  three  divisions  of  the  land  army  continued  to  pursue 
their  plan  for  gradually  advancing  along  the  causeways.     Al- 
ways as  we  ffained  ground,  we  pulled  down  the  houses  on 
.each  side,  nlling  up  the  ditches  or  canals  which  intersected 
the  causeways,  and  strengthening  our  posts ;  in  which,  and 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  war,  we  were  excellently  seconded 
by  our  brave  Tlascalan  allies.     On  our  attack,  the  Mexicans 
broke  down  one  of  the  bridges  in  the  rear  of  their  own  bar- 
ricades and  parrapets,  leaving  one  narrow  passage  at  a  place 
where  the  water  was  very  deep  as  a  decoy,  and  even  dug 
.trenches  and  pitfalk  where  the  water  was  more  shallow,  pla- 
cing pallisades  in  the  deep  water  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
our  vessels,  and  constructing  parapets  on  both  sides  of  the 
.breach.     They  had  also  a  number  of  canoes  in  readiness  to 
sally  out  upon  us  on  a  concerted  signal.   When  all  these  pre^ 
.parations  were  in  readiness,  they  made  a  combined  attack 
•upon  us  in  three  several  directions.     One  body  advanced  tO" 
wards  our  rear  from  the  side  of  Tacuba,  a  second  directly  on 
our  front  along  the  causeway  from  the  city,  and  the  third  by 
the  ruins  of  the  houses  whiai  we  had  destroyed.     We  repul- 
sed the  enemy  on  all  sides;  and  one  party  of  us,  having  for- 
•  ced  them  from  the  works^at  the  broken  bridge,  ^cro^ed  the 
water  up  to  our  necks  at  the  place  they  had  left  op^i  for  us^ 
and  ra^y  pushed  on  to  an  open  place^  where  there  were 
some  large  temples  and  towers.   We  were  .here  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  nresh  troops  from  the  houses  and  terraces,  and  those 
whom  we  pursued  faced  about  and  fought  us  in  fiont.     We 
.  now  found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  which  we  did  with  the  ut- 
most order  till  we  came  to  the  pass  at  the  broken  bridge. 
Which  was  occupied  by  the  aoemy  in  canoes ;  and  as  the 
others  pressed  upon  our  rear,  we  .were  forced  to  Uirow  our- 
selves.into  the  lake  and  to  get  over  any  way  we  coiul4*    Tliose 
who  could  not  swim  got  entangled  among  the  -ciiHv:ealed 
ditches  and  pits  in  the  shallow  water,  where:  the  ^nemy  closed 
inupon.usi  ^wounding  the  whole  pail^i  and  even  taking  five 

of 
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of  our  soldiers  alive  The  vessels  which  came  to  our  sdief 
were  unable  to  approach,  on  account  of  the  pallisades,  and 
they  lost  two  of  their  soldiers  on  this  occa^on.  It  was  won- 
deiiul  we  were  not  all  destroyed  at  this  dangerous  pass.  At 
-one  time  I  was  laid  hold  of  by  a  number  of  the  enemy ;  but 
-Ood  gave  me  strength  to  disengage  my  arm,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  my  good  sword,  I  extricated  myself  from  thdr 

f*asp.   Though  wounded,  I  escaped  to  the  dry  ground,  where 
fainted  and  remained  for  some  time  insensible,  owing  to  my 
great  exertions  and  the.  loss  of  Uood.     When  the-enemy  had 
me  in  their  clutches,  I  recommended  myself  to  the  aid  of 
-God  and  his  blessed  Motha*,  and.  they  heard  my  prayer : 
Glory  be  to  them  for  all .  their  meix:ieS  !    From  the  time  that 
we  had  cleared  the  flanks  of  our  post  by  the  destruction  of 
the  houses,  Alvarado  had' brought  a  part  of  his  cavalry  thi^ 
tber ;  and  one  of  them,  who  hnd  crossed  along  with  us  at  the 
broken  bridge,  lost  both  his  horse  and  his  own  life.     Fortu- 
nately all  the  rest  were  then  with  Alvarado  in  Tacuba ;  for 
if  they  had  been  with  us  they  must  have  aU  been  destroyed 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  temples,  as  the  action  took 
place  almost  within  the  city  of  Mexico*    The  enemy  was 
much  elated  by  the  success  of  this  day,  and  continued  to  as- 
sail-our  posts  day  and  ni{^t.     Ck)rtes  was  much  displeased 
at  the  ddeat  we  had  sustained,  which  he  attributed  to  our 
having  neglected  his  orders ;  which  were  always  to  fill  up  the 
cuts  in  the  causeway  as  we  advanced,  by  means  of  timber  and 
rubbish. 

In  the  space  of  four  days,  counting  from  our  late  defeat, 
we  filled  up  the  great  aperture  at  the  broken  bridge,  aiMi 
estaUished  our  advanced  post  at  this  place,  but  lost  six  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  course  of  this  operation.     The  enemy  esta- 
bUshed.  a  post  directly  in  firont  of  us,  which  th^y  secured  by  a 
ditch  and  parapet,  so  as  to.  protect  themselves  from  our  shot. 
They  maAe  a  large  fire  in  front  of  their  po^t,  by  which, they 
were  concealed  from  our  view,  except  when  they  had  oqqbl" 
tioa  to  renew  thefire,  which. was  sometimes  extingui^h^  by 
the'  frequait  hea\y  rains  which  prevailed  at  this  season.  They 
kept-profound  silence  on  guard,  except  wjben  iolierriipted  by 
loud-whistling,  which  they. used. as  signals.  .Every  jo^oming 
we  marched  against  the  enemy,  witli  whom  we  fought  during 
the  whole  day,  and  retreated  to  our  post  towards  evening, 
covered  with  wounds.    Before  retreating,  .we  sei)t  bade  our 
allies,  whose  numbers  embarrassed  i^  vx.  the  narrow  cause- 
way. 
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way,  and  then  fell  back  step  by  s^p,  flankiBd  by.  our  armed 
brigantines,  and  firing  on  the  enemy  as  they  pressed  upon  us 
daring  the  retreat 

About  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of.  the  cities  on  the  Jake 
grew  weaiy  of  the  long  protracted  warfare,  and  sent  deputa- 
tions to  our  general,  offering  to  submit  themselves  to  his  au- 
thority, and  declaring  that  they  had  been  constrained  by.  the 
Mexicans  to  persist  hitherto  in  their  hostilities  against  us. 
Cortes  received  them  very  graciously,  and  assured  them  of 
his  protection,  providing  that  they  should  conduct  themselves 
properly  for  the  future,  and  give  him  their  assistance  by  sup- 
plying canoes  and  provisions  to  our  army,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  barracks  for  the  troops.  They  readily  promised 
all  this,  but  performed  very  badly.  Cortes  had  huts  built 
for  his  detachment  ^  ;  but  the  rest  of  us  remained  exposed  to 
the  weather,  which  was  exceedingly  severe  and  distressing, 
as  it  rained  almost  incessantly  during  June»  •^uly,  and  Au- 
gust. 

Our  detachment  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  continued  our 
approach  towards  Mexico,  filling  up  every  ditch  and  canal 
as  we  advanced  by  means  of  the  materials  of  the  houses  which 
we  destroyed  $  and  we  every  day  gained  possession  of  temples 
or  houses,  which  stood  apart  from  each  other^  and  of  the 
bridges  by  which  they  communicated.  To  avoid  jealousy, 
our  three  companies  took  the  duties  of  working  and  fighting 
alternately,  our  allies  giving  most  important  assistance.in  pul- 
ling down  the  houses  and  filling  up  the  ditches  and  cross-cuts 
of  the  causeway.  Every  evening  the  whole  of  our  men,  stood 
to  their  arms,  and  we  sent  off*  our  allies  before  us,  before  re- 
treating to  our  post  for  the  night.  During  all  this  time, 
Sandoval,  who  carried  on  his  approach  from  Tepejacac,  was 
obliged  to  sustain  continual  attacks  from  the  enemy ;. as  like- 
wise was  Cortes,  who  now  commanded  at  the  third  attack. 

On  his  side  there  was  an  out-post  of  the  Mexicans,  at  a 
place  where  one  of  the  apertures  in  the  causeway  was  too 
deep  to  be  forded,  and  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
the  enemy.  He  made  a  successful  attack  on  this  place,  where 
he  commanded  in  person,  although  the  enemy  made  a  brave 
resistance  both  by  land  and  water ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire 

7  Though  not  especially  mentioned  by  Diaz,  it  appears  that  Cortes  bad 
taken  the  immediate  command  of  the  detachment  of  De  *  Oli,  at  Cojohua- 
can,  which  formed  the  southern  attack. — E. 
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tire  at  niglit  without  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  he  lost  four 
Spaniards  killed,  and  had  above  thirty  wounded,  the  pafs 
I  being  commanded  from  the  terraces  of  several  houses  in  the 

I  water,  and  his  brigantines  were  unable  to  get  forward  to  pro- 

tect his  flanks,  owing  to  the  piles  which  the  enemy  had  fixed 
under  water.  Guatimotzin  and  his  Mexicans  defended  them- 
selves with  amazing  bravery  and  resolution,  trusting  to  wear 
us  out  and  destroy  us  by  continual  assaults.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  our  first  entry  into  Mexi- 
I  CO,  the  enemy  assailed  us  at  every  point  of  all  our  three  at- 

tacks, both  by  land  and  water,  in  front,  flanks,  and  rear,  a- 
bout  two  hours  before  day.  The  number  fit  for  duty  at  our 
post  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  120  men,  and  all  the 
alltes  attached  to  our  detachment,  were  as  usual  ofl^the  cause- 
way during  the  night.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
■  we  were  able  to  resist  and  repulse  the  enemy,  of  whom  a  great 
number  were  killed  and  wounded,  losing  two  of  our  own  sol- 
diers. The  enemy  repeated  their  assaults  on  all  the  posts 
for  two  other  nights  successively ;  and  on  the  third  morning, 
just  at  day-break,  they  concentrated  their  whole  force  and 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  our  post.  If  our  allies  had  been 
with  us  we  should  have  been  all  lost.  On  this  occasion  our 
cavalry  saved  our  rear,  and  our  brigantines  did  signal  service 
by  clearing  our  flanks.  After  a  most  severe  and  long  doubt- 
\  ful  contest,  we  beat  off*  the  enemy  and  made  four  of  their 

'  chiefs  prisoners,  eight  of  our  soldiers  being  slain  in  this  tough 

affair.  I  fear  my  readers  may  be  tired  of  this  constant  repe- 
tition of  battles,  which  my  duty  of  historian  compells  me  to 
relate :  But  if  I  were  to  give  an  account  of  every  action  which 
took  place  during  the  ninety-three  days  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  this  great,  strong,  and  populous  city, 
every  day  and  night  of  which  time  brought  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  battles  and  assaults,  my  work  would  be  witiioiit 
end,  and  would  more  resemble  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  other 
romances  of  chivalry  than  a  true  history,  which  it  really  is. 

Cortes  became  impatient  of  delay,  and  proposed  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war  to  make  a  general  assault  on  the  city,  marching  at 
.   once  by  all  the  three  causeways,  and  uniting  our  whole  force  in 
the  great  square,  whence  we  could  command  all  the  streets 
leading  to  that  centre  of  Mexico.     Some  of  the  members  of 
•     the  council  objected  graitly  to  this  plan,  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  our  present  system  of  advancing  gradually,  filling  up 
the  ditches  as  we  proceeded,  and  destroying  the  houses  to 
VOL.  IV.  jvi  mak^ 
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make  roads  and  defences  of  their  materials.  They  alleged 
that  if  we  were  to  succeed  in  forcing  our  way  into  the  great 
square,  we  should  in  our  turn  be  besieged  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  exactly  as  we  had  been  before  our  flight  from  Mexico,, 
and  be  involved  in  much  greater  difficulties  than  now ;  as  the 
enemy  woukl  be  enabled  to  environ  us  with  their  whole  force 
by  land  and  water,  and  would  cut  off  all  possibility  of  our 
retreat,  by  cutting  through  the  causeways.  But  Cortes,  after 
hearing  all  these  well  founded  reasons,  still  adhered  to  his 
own  pian,  and  issued  ordera  for  the  whole  army,  including 
the  allies,  to  attack  the  city  next  day,  and  to  use  our  utmost 
efforts  to  set  possession  of  the  great  square.  On  the  next 
morning  therefore,  having  recommended  ourselves  to  God 
in  the  solemn  service  of  the  mass,  all  our  three  detachments 
marched  to  attack  the  po^ts  of  the  enemy  on  their  several 
fronts.  In  our  attack  commanded  by  Alvarado,  most  of  the 
Spaniards  were  wounded  at  the  first  ditch  and  parapet  of  the 
enemy  ;  one  Spaniard  was  slain,  and  above  a  thousand  of  our 
allies  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  attack  commanded  by 
Cortes  in  person,  he  carried  every  thing  before  him  at  first, 
and  having  driven  the  enemy  from  a  post  where  the  water 
was  very  deep  and  the  causeway  very  narrow,  he  imprudently 
pushed  on  afler  the  enemy  followed  by  the  Indian  allies. 
The  enemy  induced  him  by  frequent  halts  and  feigned  resis- 
tance to  continue  the  pursuit,  having  even  narrowed  the 
causeway  on  purpose,  and  Cortes  negligently  omitted  to  fill  up 
the  deep  ditch  which  he  had  passed.  When  the  enemy  per- 
ceived that  our  general  had  fallen  into  the  snare  which  they 
had  laid  for  him,  they  attacked  him  with  fresh  troops  in  front, 
while  numerous  canoes  filled  with  warriors  issued  out  at  an 
appointed  signal  and  assailed  him  both , on  the  flanks  and  rear, 
his  brigantines  being  unable  to  approach  for  his  defence  by 
the  pamsades  under  water.  Retreat  became  now  indispen- 
sably necessary,  which  was  at  first  conducted  with  perfect  regu- 
larity j  but  when  they  came  to  the  narrow  partof  thetcauseway, 
which  was  all  covered  with  mud  and  water,  the  retreat 
changed  to.  an  absolute  flight,  our  people  flying  from  the  ene- 
my with  their  utmost  speed,  without  even  attempting  to  defend 
themselves.  Cortes  used  every  effort  to  rally  his  men, 
but  nil  in  vain^  and  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  narrow 
pass  by  some  of  the  enemy  from  the  canoes.  At  this  pass, 
six  of  our  horses  were  killed,  and  seventy-two  Spaniards  were 
carried  ofTf^live.     At  this  moment  six  Mexican  chiefs  seized 

.      Cortes, 
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Cortes,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  Christoval  de  Olea,  that  valiant 
soldier,  and  another  brave  man  named  Lerma  flew  to  the 
rescue  of  our  general.  De  Olea  killed  four  of  the  chiefs  with 
his  own  hand,  and  gallantly  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  Ck>rtes, 
while  Lerma  narrowly  escaped.  Other  brave  soldiers  arrived 
at  this  moment  to  his  aid,  among  whom  was  Quinones  the 
captain  of  his  guards.  By  these  men  he  was  lifted  out  of  the 
water  and  hurried  off  from  among  a  crowd  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Guzman  his  majordomo,  brought  up 
a  horse  on  which  our  wounded  general  was  mounted.  The 
enemy  followed  up  their  success  with  increasing  ardour,  Cor- 
tes and  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops,  retreating  to  their 
quarters  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  pursued  to  the  last  by  the 
Mexicans. 

After  our  first  attack,  in  which  we  defeated  the  enemy  and 
drove  them  from  their  post,  we  were  met  by  fresh  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  marching  in  great  parade,  bearing  rich  plumes  of 
feathers  and  ornamented  standards.  On  coming  near,  they 
threw  down  before  us  five  bleeding  heads,  saying  these  were  the 
heads  of  Cortes  and  his  officers,  and  that  we  should  soon  meet 
the  same  fate.  They  then  marched  up,  and  fought  us  hand  to 
hand  with  the  utmost  valour,  insomuch  that  we  were  at  length 
compelled  to  retreat.  As  usual,  we  gave  orders  to  our  allies^  to 
clear  the  way,  by  retreating  before  us ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
bloody  heads  had  done  this  effectually,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
remained  on  the  causeway  to  impede  our  flight.  Our  cavalry 
made  several  charges  this  day,  but  our  great  safety  depended 
upon  two  guns  which  raked  the  whole  causeway,  and  were 
admirably-managed  by  Pedro  Morena,  ah  excellent  officer, 
whose  services  this  day  were  singularly  useful,  as  the  whole 
causeway  was  crowdea  by  the  enemy.  Before  we  arrived  at 
our  quarters,  and  while  pursued  by  the  enemy,  we  heard  the 
shrill  timbals  and  mournful  sound  of  the  ^eat  drum  from  the 
the  summit  of  die  temple  of  the  god  oif war.  The  priests 
were  then  sacrificing  the  hearts  of  ten  of  Our  companions  to 
their  accursed  idols,  and  the  sound  of  their  dismal  drum, 
which  might  be  heard  at  almost  three  leagues  off,  might  be 
imagined  to  be  the  music  of  the  infernal  deities.  Soon  aftdr 
this,  the  horn  of  Guatimotzin  was  heard,  giving  notice  to  the 
Mexican  officers  either  to  make  prisoners  of  flieir  enemies, 
or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe 
the  fury  with  which  they  assailed  us  on  hearing  this  dreadful 
signal^  ttiQugh  the  remembrance  is  still  as  lively  as  if  now 
^  passing 
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yp^&sixkg  before  me:*Ican  only  say,  that  it  was  the  good  plea* 
Mire  of  God  that  we  gpt  back  in  safi^y  to  our  post ;  praised 
be  his  mercy  now  and  for  even  Amen !  We  were  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  our  other,  detachments,  Sandoval  was  more 
than  half  a  league  from  us,  and  Cortes  still  farther.  The 
melancholy  sight  of  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  the 
loss  of  one  ot  our  brigantines,  in  which  three  of  our  sol- 
diers were  slain,  filled  us  with  melancholy,  and  we  almost 
thought  that  we  had  reached  the  last  hour  of  our  lives.  Our 
captured  vessel  was  afterwards  recovered  by  Captain  Xara- 
roillo.  In  tl'»e  action  of  this  day.  Captain  Caravajal,  a  most 
gallant  officer,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  broke 
dirough  the  enemies  pallLsades  with  his  vessel :  He  now  lives 
in  La  Puebia,  and  has  been  ever  since  entirely  deaf^  having 
lost  his  hearing  this  day  by  excessive  exertion. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  in  the  detachment  of  Cortes  were 
wounded,  a  good  many  slain,  and  a  great  number  taken  pri- 
soners, so  that  on  his  arrival  in  his  quarters,  where  he  wa« 
immediately  attacked,  his  men  were  little  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. To  add  to  their  distress,  the  enemy  threw  into  their 
post  four  bleeding  heads,  saying  they  were  those  of  Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  and  two  other  officers,  in  order  to  impress  the  sol- 
diers of  Cortes  with  the  belief  that  the  two  other  detachments 
had  been  as  roughly  handled  as  their  own.  On  beholding 
this  horrid  spectacle,  Cortes  was  severely  agitated,  and  his 
heart  sunk  within  him ;  yet  he  kept  up  appearances,  encou- 
raging his  men  to  stand  to  their  arms  and  defend  their  post 
against  the  enemy.  He  now  sent  Tapia  with  three  others 
on  horseback  to  our  quarters,  to  ascertain  our  situation. 
.  They  were  attacked  on  their  way  by  several  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Guatimotzin  to  obstruct 
our  communications }  but  they  forced  their  way  through,  and 
found  us  engaged  with  the  Mexicans. 

On  his  side,  Sandoval  went  on  victoriously  till  the  defeat 
.  of  Cortes,  when  the  enemy  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement 
, against  him,  by  whom  he  was  very  vigorously  assailed  ;  and 
in  the  first  assault  they  killed  two  of  his  men  and  wounded 
.all  the  rest,  Sandoval  himself  receiving  three  wounds,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  head.  As  they  had  done  at  the  other 
.posts,  they  threw  down  six  bleeding  heads,  pretending  thej 
were  the  heads  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  and  threat- 
ening Sandoval  and  his  men  with  a  similar  fate.  Sandoval 
was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  behave 

themselves 
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themselves  bravely;  yet,  seeing  no  chance  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, he  brought  his  people  back  to  their  guarters;  many  of 
them  being  wounded,  out  having  onjy  t>yo  slain.     After  tni?, 
fliough  severely  wounded  himself,  he  left  the  command  of 
his  quarters  witn  Captain  Luis  Marin,  and  set  out  on  horse-^ 
back  to  have  an  interview  with  Cortes.     Like  Tapia,  he  was 
frequently  attacked  hy  the  enemy  on  the  road,  yet  made  his 
way  to  Cortes,  whom  he  addressed  with  condolence  and  as- 
tonishment,  asking  the  occasion  of  his  severe  misfortune. 
Cortes  laid  the  blame  o.n  Alderate,  for  neglecting  to  fill  up 
up   the  bad  pass  wliere  the  enemy  threw  his  men  into  cohr 
fusion^  but  the  trcasui'er  denied  tire  charge,  saying    that 
Cortes  had  not  given  any  such  orders,  but  hurried  on  his 
men  after  the  feigned  retreat  of  the  enemy.     In  fact  Cortes 
was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness,  and  for  not  sending  the 
aliies  soon  enough  out  of  his  way.     About  this  time,  Cortes 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  ttvo  of  his  brigari- 
tines,  which  he  had  given  over  for  lost.     Cortes  requeisted 
Sandoval  to  visit  our  quarters  at  Tacub^,  being  unable  to  go 
there  himself,  as  he  was  apprehensive  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
might  now  fall  upon  our  post.     Sandoval  arrived  about  the 
hour  of  vespers,  when  he  found  us  occupied  in  repelling  the 
enemy,   some  of  tliem  having  attacked  us  by  the  causeway, 
and  others  from  the  ruined  houses.     I  and  several  other 
soldiers  were  at  this  time  up  to  our  middles  in  the  water, 
engaging  the  enemy  in  defence  of  a  brigantine  wliich  had  run 
aground,    and  of  which  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to 
gain  possession.     Just  as  Sandoval  arrived,  we  got  her  afloat 
by  a  great  exertion,  after  the  enemy  had  slain  two  of  her 
crew  and  badly  wounded  all  the  rest.     The  enemy  continued 
their  attack  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  Sandoval  received 
a  blow  on  the  face  with  a  stone.     He  called  out  to  us  to  re- 
treat ;  and  as  we  did  not  fail  back  as  faat  as  he  wished,  he 
repeated  his  orders,  a  Aing  .us  if  we  fished  to  have  all  the 
cavalry  destroyed.      We  then  retreated  to  our  post,  and 
though  the  two  guns  under  Moreno  frequently  swept  the 
causeway,  the  execution  they  made  did  not  prevent  the  enemy 
from  pursuing  us  to  our  works. 

We  remained  fot  some  tipie  at  our  quarters  comparatively 
at  rest,  recounting  the  events  which  had  occurred  at  our  post, 
and  listening  to  ,a  relation  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
two  others.  On  a  sudden,  we  were  stinick  by  the  horrifyiftg 
sound  of  the  great  drum,  accompanied  by  the  timbals,  horns, 

:ltnd 
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9nd  tmmpets  of  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war :  And^  shock- 
ing to  tell !  we  could  distinctly  see  our  unfortunate  com* 
panions  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  driven  by  blows  to 
the  summit  of  the  diabolical  temple.     On  their  arrival  at  the 
platform,  we  could  see  the  miserable  victims  decorated  for 
sacrifice,  with  plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  fans 
in  their  hands,  when  they  were  forced  to  dance  to  the  infer- 
nal music  before  the  accursed  idols*    After  this,  we  saw  them 
stretched  on  their  backs  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  where 
their  hearts  were  cut  out  alive,  and  presented  yet  palpitating  to 
the  damnable  gods  of  the  enemy,  and  their  bodies  drawn  by 
the  feet  down  the  steps.  *^  O  merciful  God  of  Heaven,"  said 
we  among  ourselves,  <<  suffer  not  that  we  too  may  be  sacri- 
ficed by  these  wretches  !"     My  readers  may  conceive  how 
poignant  were  our  reflexions  at  this  horrible  scene,  more  es- 
pecially, as  we  were  utterly  unable  to  afford  the  smallest  aid 
to  our  poor  friends,  whom  we  saw  thus  butchered  before  our 
eyes.    At  this  moment  the  enemy  assailed  our  post  in  great 
force ;  but  we  maintained  it  with  determined  resolution,  and 
drove   them  back  with  much  loss.       During  this  assault, 
they    reviled    us,    saying   that   their   gods   had   promised 
to    deliver    the  whole  of  us  into   their   hands,    and  they 
threw  over  some  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the  horrible  re- 
past they  had  made  on  our  countrymen,  sending  round  other 
portions  among  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  a  bloody  memo- 
rial of  their  victory  over  us.     Ss^doval  and  Tapia,  on  their 
return  to  Cortes,  reported  the  valiant  manner  in  which  we 
defended  our  post ;  and  Sandoval  mentioned.me  in  particu- 
lar with  approbation,  saying  many  handsome  things  of  me, 
which  it  would  be  improper  fer  me  to  repeat,  though  the 
facts  were  perfectly  well  known  to  all  the  army. 

Our  new  allies  on  the  lake  had  suffered  considerably  from 
the  resentment  of  the  enemy^  who  had  taken  from  them  above 
half  their  canoes:  Yet  some  continued  firm  in  their  alliance 
.  with  us,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Mexicans  $  and  others  satisfied 
themselves  with  looking  on,  without  attempting  to  molest 
y^.  In  conJ>equenipe  or  our  recent  losses,  having  lost  near 
eighty  men,  kiUed  and  prisoners,  and  seven  horses,  and  ai^ 
xsuM.bH  the  rest  of  us  hema  wounded,  Cortes  issued  orders 
tp  cease  from  our  attacks  tor  four  days.  But  the  enemy 
continued  their  attacks  daily,  and  even  gained  ground,  mak- 
ing new  ramparts  and  ditches^    We  had  a  deep  ditch  ai^d 

very 
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very  defensible  ramparts  in .  front  of  our  post ;  and  during 
this  cessation  from  offensive  operations^  the  whole  of  our 
infantry  kept  guard  on  the  causeway  every  night,  flanked  by 
our  brigantineS)  one  half  of  our  cavahry  patrohng  in  Tacubfts 
and  the  other  half  on  the  causeway  to  protect  our  rear. 
Every  morning  we  prepared  ourselves  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  who  continued  every  day  to  sacrifice  some  of  ojur 
miserable  companions.  During  their  daily  and  incessai^ 
attacks,  they  reviled  us,  saying,  that  their  gods  had  promis* 
ed  to  permit  them  to  destroy  us  all  within  eight  days ;  yet 
that  our  flesh  was  too  bitter  to  be  eaten  :  And  truly  [  be* 
Ceve  that  this  was  miraculously  the  case.  The  threats  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  their  declaration  that  their  ffods  had  promis* 
ed  to  dehver  us  into  their  hands  in  eight  uays,  had  such  ati 
effect  upon  our  aUies,  combined  with  the  bad  appearance  of 
our  affiurs,  that  they  almost  entirely  deserted  from  us  about 
this  time.  The  only  one  who  remained  with  CorteSjf  was 
Suchel,  otherwise  called  Don  Cajrlos,  brother  to  our  ally  the 
prince  of  Tezcuco,  with  about  forty  followers.  The  chief  of 
Huexotzinco  remained  in  the  camp  of  Sandoval  with  about 
fifty  of  his  warriors;  and  the  brave  Chichimec^tl,  with  the 
two  sons  of  Don  Lorenzo  de  Vargas  of  Tlascala,  and  about 
eighty  Tlascalans,  ocmtinaed  with  us  in  the  quarters  of  Alva- 
rado.  When  they  w^'e  asked  the  reason  of  the  desertion  of 
their  countrymen,  they  said,  that  the  Mexican  gods  had 

i predicted  our  destruction,  and  the  younger  Xicotencatl  had 
bretold  from  the  first  we  should  all  be  put  to  death  i  th^ 
saw  that  many  of  us  were  killed  and  all  wounded,  and  they 
had  already  had  above  twelve  hundred  of  their  own  number- 
slain:  And,  considering  us  all  devoted  to  inevitable  ruin, 
they  had  fled  to  avoid  sharing  our  fate.  Though  Cortes 
secretly  thought  there  was  too  much  reason  in  what  they 
alleged,  he  yet  assumed  a  cheerful  appearance  of  perfect  se-i 
curity  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  enterprise,  and  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  reassure  our  remaining  firiends, 
turning  the  hc^es  and  predictions  of  the  Mexicans  and  t)ie^ 
promises  of  their,,  false  gods  into  ridicule,  and  had  the  good 
tbrtune  to  persuade  our  few  remaining  friends  to  abide  with. 
us.  The  Indian  Don  Carlos,  or  Suchel  of  Tezcuco>  who 
was  a  brave  warrior  and  a  wise  man,  strongly  represented 
to  o.ur  general  that  he  had  hitherto  acted  on  a  most  erro- 
neous plan,  especially  considering  the  relative  situations  of  us 

and  the  en^my. .  "  If  you  cut  off  their  means  of  procuring 

water. 
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water  and  provisions,"  he  observed,  •*  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  mr.ny  xiquipils  ®  of  warriors  can  subsist  ?  Their  provi- 
sions must  be  at  last  expended :  The  water  of  their  wells  is  salt 
and  unwholesome,  and  their  only  resource  is  from  the  present 
rainy  season.  Combat  them,  therefore,  by  means  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  do  not  throw  away  your  own  force  by  unneces- 
sary violence."  Cortes  embraced  Suchel,  thanking  him  for 
bis  salutary  advice ;  which  indeed  bad  already  more  than 
once  occurred  to  ourselves,  but  we  were  too  impatient  to 
act  witli  so  much  prudence*  Our  general  began  therefore 
to  act  upon  this  new  system,  so  judiciously  recommended 
by  our  friend  of  Tezcuco,  and  sent  orders  to  all  the  de- 
tachments to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  defensive  for 
the  next  three  days.  As  the  canoes  of  the  enemy  were 
numerous,  our  brigantines  never  ventured  singly  on  the  lake ; 
and  as  they  had  now  found  out  the  way  to  break  through 
the  pallisaaes  of  the  enemy,  by  using  both  sails  and  oars 
when  favoured  by  the  wind,  we  became  absolute  masters  of 
the  lake,  and  were  able  to  command  all  the  int^ulated  houses 
at  any  distance  from  the  city ;  and  as  the  brigantines  could 
now  break  through  the  pallisades  of  the  enemy,  they  could 
always  secure  our  flanks,  while  we  were  engaged  in  filling 
up  the  ditches  in  our  front,  which  we  did  efrcctually  in  a 
very  few  days,  Cortes  even  assisting  in  person  to  carry 
beams  and  earth  for  that  purpose. 

Every  night  of  this  period  during  which  we  remained 
on  the  defensive,  the  enemy  continued  their  infernal  cere- 
monies, sacrificing  son^e  of  our  unfortunate  companions, 
^hich  we  could,  distinctly  see  as  their  temple  was  brightly 
illuminated;  the  accursed  drum  continually  stynnecl  our 
ears,  and  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the  multitudes  who  sur- 
rounded the  temple  were  at  times  perfectly  diabolical, 
Christoval  de  Guzman  was  the  last  executed,  who  remained 
eighteen  days  in  their  hands.  We  learned  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance respecting  these  horrible  sacrifices  from  our  prison- 
ers, who  told  us,  that  afler  each  successive  sacrifice,  their  war 
god  renewed  his  promise  of  delivering  us  all  into  their  power. 
Sometimes,  even  during  this  period,  tlio  enemy  empfeyed 
some  of  our  own  crossbows  against  us,  obliging  our  unfor- 
tunate companions  who  were  in  their  custody  to  shoot  them 

off; 
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off;  but  onr  post  was  protected  by  the  excellent  management 
of  the  two  guns  by  Morena,  and  we  every  day  advanced, 
gaining  possession  of  a  bridge  or  a  parapet.  Our  brigan- 
tines  also  were  of  infinite  service,  as  they  were  continually 
intercepting  the  canoes  which  carried  water  and  provisions 
to  the  enemy,  and  those  which  were  employed  in  procuring 
a  certain  nutritive  substance  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
which,  when  dry,  resembles  cheese.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
days  had  now  elapsed  aftet*  the  time  when  the  Mexican 
priests  had  predicted  w0  had  only  eight  days  to  live.  Our 
allies,  therefore,  recovered  their  courage  when  they  saw  the 
fellacy  of  the  prediction,  and  at  the  requisition  of  our  steady 
friend  Suchel,  two  thousand  warriors  of  Tezcuco  returned  to 
our  quarters,  with  whom  came  Pedro  Farfan  and  Antonio 
Villareal,  who  had  been  left  by  Cortes  at  that  city.  About 
the  same  time,  many  bodies  of  warriors  returned  to  us  from 
Tlascala  and  other  places  in  our  alliance.  After  their  re- 
turn, Cortes  called  the  chiefs  together,  to  whom  he  made  a 
speech ;  partly  reprimanding  them  for  having  abandoned  us, 
and  partly  encouraging  their  future  fidelity  by  confident 
hopes  of  victor}',  and  promises  of  reward,  and  concluded  by 
earnestly  admonishing  them  not  to  put  any  of  their  Mexi- 
can prisoners  to  death,  as  he  wished  to  negociate  peace  with 
Guatimotzin. 

Though  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  this  season  ^vere 
both  incommodious  and  distressing  to  us,  they  operated  in 
our  favonr,  as  the  enemy  always  relaxed  their  efforts  against 
us  during  their  continuance.  By  slow  but  steady  perseve- 
rance, we  had  now  considerably  advanced  into  the  city  at  all 
Ae  three  attacks,  and  had  even  reached  the  welfs  of  brackish 
water  which  the  enemy  had  dug,  and  which  we  now  destroy- 
ed. Our  cavaliy  could  now  act  freely  through  the  whole 
space  which  we  had  gained,  as  we  had  carefulty  levelled  the 
causeway  behind  us,  destroying  all  the  houses  on  each  side 
from  which  we  could  be  annoyed,  and  carefiilly  fortified  our 
several  ironts.  Cortes  deemed  the  present  conjuncture  fa- 
vourable for  oflering  peace  to  the  Mexicans,  and  prbpoised  to 
three  of  dur  principal  prisoners  to  carry  a  message  to  Guati- 
motzin to  that  effect  i  bnt  the^r  d^lined  the  commission,  al« 
leging  that  he  would  put  them'  to  death.  They  were  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  comply,  and  were  instructed  to  re- 
present to  Guatimotzin  in  the  name  of  Cortes:  **  That  from 
respect  to  the  &mily  of  the  great  Itifontezuma^  and  that  ,he 

might 
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imgbt  prevent  the  destructicm  of  the  capital  and  the  loss  of 
so  manj  lives^  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity ;  desiring  Guatiraotzin  to  reflect  that  he  and  bis 
people  were  now  cut  off  from  all  supplies  of  water  and  pro- 
irLsions  ;  and  that  all  the  nations  who  had  formerly  been  the 
Yassals  of  Mexico^  were  now  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards." 
A  great  deal  more  was  added,  to  tlie  same  effect,  all  of  which 
was  perfectly  understood  by  the  messengers*  Before  they 
went  into  the  city,  they  required  a  lettei:  from  Cortes,  to 
serve  them  as  a  token  of  credence ;  with  which  they  waited 
on  their  sovereign,  weeping  and  lamenting  themselves  bitter- 
ly, aft  they  knew  the  danger  to  which  tney  were  exposed. 
At  first,  Guatimotzin  and  nis  principal  chiefs  were  filled  with 
joge  and  indignation  at  the  prc^sal ;  but  he  at  last  consent- 
fid  to  call  a  council  of  all  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  principal 
priests  of  the  city,  before  whom  he  laid  the  message  of  Cor- 
tes, and  even  expressed  his  own  inclination  to  come  into 
terms  of  peace,  considerixig  the  incfiicacy  of  their  resistance, 
the  desertion  of  their  allies,  and  the  miseries  to  which  the 
people  were  reduced.  The  priests  obstinately  opposed  every 
idea  of  peace.  They  represented  the  hostile  conduct  o(  the 
Spaniards  to  their  nation  ever  since  they  first  came  into  the 
country  ;  their  profanation  of  the  temples  and  idols  of  their 
gods  ;  their  injurious  treatoimt  of  the  great  Montezuma^ 
and  of  all  the  other  princes  who  had  fall^x  under  their 
power ;  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Montezuma,  the  sei- 
zure of  the  royal  treasures,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
They  reminded  Guatimotzin  of  his  own  martial  fame,  which 
would  be  sullied  and  disgraced  by  submission ;  insisting  that 
all  the  offers  of  Cortes  were  only  insidiously  meant  to  en* 
slave  and  circumvent ;  and  concluded  by  repeating  the  assu*** 
ranees  of  victory  which  they  had  received  from  their  gods» 
Guatimotzin  yielded-  to  these  arguments,  and  declared  hi& 
resolution  to  fight  to  the  last :  He  gave  orders^  therefore,  to 
Iiusband  their  provisions  with  the  utmost  frugality,  tp  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  supplies  under  night,  and 
to  sink  new  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  city*  Our  army 
hsid  remained  two  days  quietly  in  their  posts,  waiting  an  an- 
swer to  our  pacific  message.  On  the  third,  we  were  furious- 
ly assailed  on  all  points  by  large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who 
rpshed  upon  us  like  lions,  closing  up  as  if  utterly  regardless 
of  their  lives,  and  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  make  us  pri- 
soliers ;  all  the  while,  the  horn  of  Guatimotzin  being  conti- 
nually 
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nuaOy  soundedy  to  Inmire  them  with  fury.  For  seven  days 
we  were  thus  continually  assailed  :  After  watching  all  night, 
we  had  to  go  into  action  every  morning  at  day^break ;  and 
having  fou^t  the  whole  day,  we  retired  in  the  evening  to  a 
miserable  regale  of  maize  ewes,  with  tunas  or  Indian  figs^ 
herbs,  and  agi  or  pepper.  Our  recent  pacific  offer  was  em- 
ployed as  a  subject  of  contempt,  for  which  they  reproached 
us  as  cowards ;  saying  that  peace  belonged  only  to  women, 
arms  and  war  to  brave  men. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  horrible  fragments 
of  our  wretched  companions  had  been  sent  round  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Mexican  empire,  to  encourage  them  to  rise  in 
support  of  I  the  sovereign  and  his  capital.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  great  force  assembled  from  Matlatzinco,  Malinalco, 
and  other  places  about  eight  leagues  from  Mexico,  which 
was  intended  for  an  attack  on  our  rear,  while  the  Mexicans 
should  attack  us  in  front  On  the  assemblage  of  this  force, 
they  committed  horrible  ravages  on  the  country  in  our  rear, 
sdzing  numbers  of  children  in  order  to  sacrifice  them  to 
their  idols.  To  disperse  this  hostile  assemblage,  Andres  de 
Tapia  was  detached  with  twenty  cavalry  and  an  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  effectually  executed  his  commission,  driving  the 
enemy  back  to  their  own  country  with  great  loss*  Soon  af^ 
ter  his  return,  Cortes  sent  Sandoval  with  a  detachment  to 
the  assistance  of  the  country  around  Quauhnahuac,  or  Cuer-^ 
nabaca.  Much  might  be  said  of  this  expedition,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a  detail:  but  it  may  suffice,  diat  it  was  more 
like  a  peaceable  triumph  than  a  warlike  expedition,  yet  prov- 
ed of  most  excellent  service  to  us,  as  Sandoval  returned  ac- 
companied by  two  chiefs  of  tho  nation  against  which  he  was 
seat  ^.  Cortes,  after  these  successes,  sent  a  second  message 
to  Guatimotsin,  reminding  him  of  the  distresses  to  which 
his  people  were  reduced,  and  expressing  great  anxiety  to 
save  the  city  of  Mexico  from  destruction,  which  could  only 

be 

9  Clavigeroy  JL  ISOj  supplies  the  brevity  used  by  Diaz  on  this  occa* 
sion.  He  says  that  the  chiefs  of  the  districts  of  Matlatzinco,  Malinalco, 
and  Cohuixco  came  to  Cortes  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  him  a- 
gainst  Mexico ;  by  which  means^  added  to  his  foilner  alliances,  he  was 
sow  able  to  have  employed  **  more  warriors  i^inst  Mexico  than  Xerxes 
did  against  Greece."  CUvigero  everywhere  deals .  in  menstrous  exaggerop 
tion^  while  Diaz  is  uniformly  modesty  and  within  due  bounds  of  credibili* 
ty.  Even  in  the  few  miracUs  of  which  Diaz  makes  mention,  his  credulity 
is  modestly  guarded  by  devout  it^x  of  the  hely  ofiBce. — ^E. 
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be  done  by  immediate  submission  f  and  to  convince  him  that 
all  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  fonner  aDies  were  now  at  an 
end,  he  sent  this  message  by  tlie  two  chiefs  who  had  accom- 
panied SaudovaL  Guatimotzin  refused  any  answer,  but 
sent  back  the  chiefs  unhurt.  The  enemy  continued  their 
daily  assaults  upon  the  advanced  works  of  pur  several  at- 
tflcksi  increasing  even  in  their  fury  if  possible,  and  exulting- 
ly  exclaiming,  Tenitotz  re  de  Castilla  I  Tenitotz  axaca ! 
"  What  says  the  l^ing  of.  Castile  ?  What  does  he  now  ?'* 

We  still  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre  of  Mexi- 
co, refftdarly  destroying  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  us,  and 
carefully  fortifying  our  advanced  post ;  and  we  now  perceiv- 
ed a  considerable  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  not  so  eager  as  formerly  to  open  up  the  ditches ;  yet 
they  continued  to  attack  us  with  the  utmost  fury,  as  if  court- 
ing death.  But  we  too  had  now  serious  cause  of  alarm,  as 
our  gun-powder  was  almost  entirely  expended.  At  this  cri- 
tical moment,  and  most  fortunately  for  us,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Villa  Rica  with  soldiers  and  ordnance  stores,  all  of  whicli, 
together  with  the  men,  were  immediately  sent  to  Cortes  by 
Rangel,  who  commanded  at  Villa  Rica.  This  vessel  be- 
longed to  an  armament  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  Liica^ 
Vasquez  de  Aillon,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed near  Florida.  On  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement, 
Cortes  and  all  the  army  determined  to  make  a  grand  push 
for  the  great  square  in  that  part  of  the  city  callea  TJaltelol- 
co,  as  it  would  become  an  excellent  place  of  arms,  on  ac- 
count of  some  principal  temples  and  other  strong  buildings 
which  were  there  situated.  For  this  purpose,  each  of  our 
envisions  continued  their  daily  eftbrts  to  advance  in  our  usual 
cautious  manner.  Cortes  sot  possession  of  a  small  square 
in  which  were  some  temples,  on  the  beams  of  which  many 
erf  the  heads  of  our  sacrificed  companions  were  placed,  their 
hair  und  beards  being  much  grown.  I  could  not  have  believ- 
ed this,  if  I  had  not  myself  seen  them  three  days  afterwards, 
when  our  party  had  worked  their  way  to  the  same  place,  af- 
ter having  filled  up  three  canals.  In  twelve  days  afterwards, 
they  were  all  reverently  buried  by  us  in  that  place  where 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs  is  now  built. 

Our  detachment  under  Alvarado  continued  to  advance, 
and  at  last  forced  the  enemy  from  the  barricades  they  had 
thrown  up  to  defend  the  great  square,  which  cost  us  two 
jiiours  hard  fighting.     Our  cavalry  was  now  of  most  essential 

.    service 
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service  in  the  large  space  which  was  now  laid  open,  and 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  into  the  temple  of  the  god  of 
war,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square.  Alvara-^ 
do  determined  to  gain  possession  of  the  temple ;  for  which 
puipose  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  Guttierrez  de  Badajoz,  he  ordered  to  gain 
possession  of  the  temple,  while  with  the  other  two  he  occu* 
pied  the  attention  of  the  enemy  below.  A  large  force  c^ 
the  enemy,  headed  by  the  priests,  occupied  the  platform  of 
the  temple,  with  all  its  idol  sanctuaries  and  galleries,  and  re- 
pulsed the  troops  of  Guttierrez,  driving  them  down  the  steps. 
The  body  to  wnich  I  belonged  was  now  ordered  by  Alvara- 
do  to  their  support.  We  advanced  boldly  to  the  assault, 
and  having  ascended  to  the  platform,  we  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  post,  of  which  we  took  possession,  setting  fire  to 
their  abominable  idols,  and  planting  our  standard  in  triumph 
on  the  summit  of  the  temple.  The  view  of  this  signal  of 
victory  greatly  rejoiced  Cortes,  who  would  fain  have  joined 
us ;  but  he  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  place, 
and  had  many  ditches  to  fill  as  he  advanced.  In  ibur  days 
more,  both  he  and  Sandoval  had  worked  their  way  up  to 
the  great  square  of  Tlaltelolco,  where  they  joined  us,  and 
thus  communications  from  all  our  tliree  attacks  were  opened 
up  to  the  centre  of  Mexico. 

Our  attack  on  the  temple  was  truly  perilous,  considering 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  the  height  and  difficulty  of  tjie 
ascent,  and  the  fury  with  which  they  continued  to  fight  a- 
gainst  us,  even  after  we  had  attained  the  platform  and  set 
their  idols  on  fire,  and  it  was  night  before  we  could  compel 
them  to  abandon  the  summit.  The  royal  palaces  were  now 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  Guatimotzin  had  retired  with 
his  troops  to  a  more  distant  quarter  of  tlie  city  towards  tlie 
lake  '^  Still,  however,  the  enemy  attacked  us  every  day, 
and  at  night  pursued  us  into  our  quarters ;  and  though  m> 
parently  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  made  no  ofier 
towards  peace.  Cortes  now  laid  a  plan  for  drawing  the  ene- 
my into  an  ambush :  For  this  purpose,  he  one  night  placed 
30  of  our  cavalry,  with   100  of  our  best  foot  soldiers,  and 

1000 

10  The  whole  western  division  of  Mexico  called  Tlaltelolco  was  now 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  probably  destroyed  by  them  to  secure 
thetr  communications  ;  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  brave  Mexicaxa 
luui  FetbreU  into  the  eastern  division,  named  Tenochtitlan. — £. 
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1000  Tlascalans,  in  some  large  houses  which  had  belonged 
to  a  principal  nobleman  of  Mexico.     Next  morning  he  went 
in  person  with  the  rest  of  our  army  to  attack  a  post  at    a 
bridge,  which  was  defended  by  a  large  force  of  the  Mexi* 
cans.     After  continuing  the  assault  for  some  time,  Cortes 
slowly  retreated  with  his  men,  drawing  the  enemy  after  hini 
by  the  buildings  in  which  the  amh^ush  lay  concealed.     When 
he  had  led  them  to  a  sufficient  distance,  he  gave  the  concert- 
ed signal,  by  firing  two  guns  in  quick  succession.     We  im- 
mediately sallied  out,  and  having  thus  enclosed  the  enemy 
between  us,  we  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  them,  and 
from  that  time  they  never  ventured  to  annoy  us  on  our 
nightly  retreat.     Another  trap  was  laid  for  the  enemy  by 
Alvarado,  which  had  not  the  same  success ;  but  as  1  was 
now  doing  duty  with  the  division  which  Cortes  commanded 
in  person,  I  was  not  present,  and  cannot,  therefore  recount 
the  particulars.     Hitherto  we  had  continued  to  retreat  every 
night  to  the  posts  wo  had  established  on  the*  causeways, 
which  were  at  least  half  a  league  from  the  great  temple'; 
but  we  now  quitted  these  posts,  and  formed  a  lodgment  for 
the  whole  army  in  the  great  square  of  Tlaltelolco,  where  we 
remained  for  three  days  without  doing  any  thing  worth  no- 
tice, as  Cortes  wished  to  abstain  from  destroying  any  more 
of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  on  Guatimotzin  to  accept 
of  peace.     He  sent,  therefore,  a  message,  requesting  him  to 
surrender,  giving  him  the  strongest  assurances  that  he  should 
continue  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty,  and  should  be  treated 
with  every  honourable  distinction ;  and  he  accompanied  this 
message  with  a  considemble  present  of  provisions,  such  as 
fowls,  game,  bread,  and  fruit.     Guatimotzin  pretended  to  be 
inclined  towards  a  pacification,  and  even  sent  four  of  his 
principal  nobles  to  propose  an  interview  between  him  and 
our  general.     But  this  was  a  mere  stratagem  to  gain  time 
for  strengthening  his  fortifications,  and  making  preparations 
to  attack  us  ;  as  from  the  example  of  what  had  befallen  his 
uncle  Montezuma,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  advisers,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself  in  our  hands.     The  mask  was 
soon  thrown  off,  and  the  enemy  attacked  us  with  such  ex- 
treme violence,  and  having  taken  us  in  some  measure  by 
surprise,  that  they  had  some  success  at  first,  killing  one  of 
our  soldiers  and  two  horses  j  but  in  the  end  we  drove  them 
back  with  considerable  loss. 

Cortes 
11 
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Cortes  now  CH'dered  us  to  proceed  on  our  former  syste»i, 
of  advancing  daily  against  that  part  of  the  city  which  was 
occupied  by  Guatimotzin,  filling  up  the  ditches  and  destroy* 
ing  the  houses  as  we  proceeded ;  and  we  accordingly  gained 
ground  as  formerly.     Guatisnotzin,  on  seeing  this,  made  a« 
nother  offer  of  an  interview  with  our  general,  proposing  the 
conference  might  take  place  acix>ss  a  large  canal.     To  thi« 
Cortes  readily  assented,  and  went  accordingly  to  the  appoiilt- 
ed  place,  but  Guatimotzin  never  appeared  $  instead  of  which 
he  sent  some  of  his  principal  nobles,  who  said  the  king  was  np- 
prehensive  of  being  shot  during  the  conference.  Cortes  engag- 
ed by  the  most  solemn  oaths  that  no  injury  should  be  <Sbr- 
ed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     At  this  time  two  of  diese  nolxles 
played  a  most  ridiculous  farce :  They  took  out  from  a  sack\a 
fowl,  some  bread,  and  a  quantity  of  cherries,  which  they  be- 
gan to  eat  deliberately,  as  if  to  impress  us  with  the  belief  that 
they  had  abundance  of  provisions.      When  Cortes  found 
that  the  proposed  conference  was  only  a  pretext  to  gain 
time,  he  sent  a  message  of  defiance  to  Guatimotzin  and  re- 
tired.    For  four  days  after  this,  we  were  not  attacked  by  the 
enemy ;    but  numbers  of  famished   Mexicans  used  to  sur- 
round our  quarters  every  night     Cortes  pitied  their  wretch- 
ed situation,  and  ordered  us  to  refrain  from  hostilities,  al- 
ways hoping  that  the  enemy  would  oflfer  terms  of  accommo- 
dation.    One  of  our  soldiers,  named  Sotela,  who  had  serv« 
ed  in  Italy,  was  always  boasting  of  the  great  battles  he  had 
seen,  and  of  the  wonderful  military  engines  which  he  was  ablte 
to  construct,  and  particularly  that  he  could  make  n  machine  fix* 
throwing  stones,  by  which  he  would  destroy  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  city  which  Guatimotzin  occupied,  in  a  very 
few  days.     Cortes  was  at  last  induced  to  listen  to  him,  and 
all  kinds  of  materials  were  brought  for  him  to  construct  his 
engine.     Stone  and  lime  was  procured  ;  the  carpenters  were 
«et  to  work  to  prepare  timber  5  two  strong  cables  were  made  5 
and  a  number  of  large  stones  were  brought,  which  the  ma- 
chine was  to  project.     When  all  was  reaily,  a  stone  was  pla- 
ced in  the  engine,  and  it  was  plaj'ed  off  against  the  quarters 
of  Guatimotzin.     But  instead  of  taking  that  direction,  the 
stone  flew  up  vertically  into  the  air,  and  returned  exactly  to 
the  place  whence  it  was  launched.     Cortes  was  angry  and 
ashamed  at  the  result,  and  ordered  the  machine  to  be  de- 
stroyed, reproaching  the  soldier  for  his  ignorant  presump- 
tioti. 

Sandoval 
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Sandoval  was  now  sent  with  the  command  of  the  flotilla, 
to  act  against  that  division  of  the  city  in  which  Guatunotzin 
still  held  ouL      He  was   ordered  to   spare  the   Mexicans 
as  much  as  possible,  but  to  destroy  all  the  houses  and  advan- 
ced works  which  tlic  enemy  possessed  in  the  lake.     On   this 
occasion,  Cortes  ascended  to  the  high  platform  of  the  great 
temple,  attended  by  many  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  to  ob- 
serve tlic  movements  of  the  fleet.     Uuatimotzin,  on  observ- 
ing the  approach  of  Sandoval,  became  very  apprehensive  of 
being  made  prisoner,  and  determined  to  attempt  making  his 
escape.     For  tliis  purpo^  he  had  already  fifcy  large  piraguas 
in  readiness,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked  with  his  fami- 
ly, principal  ofiicers  and  courtiers,  and  all  their  most  valu- 
able effects,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  lake  to  the 
viain  land  ^  all  the  piraguas  taking  different  directions,  in 
order  to  distract  the  pursuit  of  the  brigantines.     At  this 
time  Sandoval  was  occupied  in  tearing  down  some  houses, 
that  he  might  clear  his  way  towards  the  quarters  of  Guati- 
motzin,  of  whose  flight  he  got  immediate  notice.     He  set 
out  therefore  immediately  in  pursuit,  giving  strict  orders  to 
.  all  the  captains  of  his  brigantines  to  offer  no  injury  or  insult 
to  the  roj'al  fugitive ;  but  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  that  ves- 
sel in  which  Guatimotzin  was  supposed  to  have  embarked, 
using  every  effort  to.  take  it,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
rest.     In  particular,  he  directed  Garcia  Holguin,  who  coni- 
manded  the  swiftest -sailing  vessel  of  the  fleet,  to  make  for 
that  part  of  the  shore  to  which  it  was  supposed  Guatimotzin 
was  most  likely  to  go.     Holguin  accordingly  fell  in  with  sl^ 
veral  piraguas,  one  of  which,  from  tlie  superior  appearance 
of  its  structure  and  awning,  he  supposed  to  be  that  which 
carried  the  king.     He  called  out  to  the  people  on  board  to 
bring  to,  but  without  effect,  and  then  ordered  bis  musketeers 
and  cross-bows  to  present.     On  seeing  this,   Guatimotzin 
called  out  to  them  not  to  shoot,  acknowledging  who  be  was, 
and  declared  his  readiness  to  submit,  requesting  to  be  taken 
immediately  to  the  general,  and  entreating  that  his  queen^ 
children,  and  attendants  might  not  be  ill  treated.     Holguin 
received  him  and  his  queen  with  the  utmost  respect,  placing 
them  and  twenty  of  the  nobles  who  attended  them  on  the 
poop  of  his  vessel,  setting  such  refreshments  before  th^n  as 
he  had  in  his  power,  and  ordered  the  piraguas  which  carried 
the  royal  effects  to  follow  untouched.     At  this  time,  perceiv- 
ing that  Holguin  had  made  Guatimotzin  prisoner,  and  wa^ 

carrying 
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carrying  him  to  Cortes,  Sandoval  made  a  signal  for  all  the 
brigantines  to  close  up  with  him,  and  ordered  his  rowers  to 
exert  every  effort  to  bring  him  up  with  Holguin.  On  get- 
ting alongside,  ^  Sandoval  demanded  Guatimotzin  to  be  de- 
livered up  to .  him,  as  commander  of  the  naval  force,  but 
Holguin  refused,  and  many  high  words  jpassed  between  them. 
One  of  the  vessels  was  sent  to  inform  Cortes  of  the  great 
event  which  had  taken  place,  and  by  the  same  means  he 
learnt  the  dispute  which  had  occurred  between  Sandoval  and 
Holguin.  He  immediately  sent  t^he  Captains  Marin  and  De 
Lugo  with  orders  to  bring  the  whole  party  to  his  quarters 'on 
the  summit  of  the  great  temple,  ordering  them  to  treat  Gnk- 
timotzin  and  his  queen  with  the  highest  respect.  In  the 
meantime,  he  ordered  a  state  canopy  to  be  arranged*  ^"'wdl 
as  he  could,  with  cloths  and  mantles,  to  receive  his  prisoners, 
and  a  table  to  be  spread  with  such  refreshments  as  could  be 
procured. 

On  the  approach  of  the  prisoners,  Cortes  went  forward 
to  meet  the  king,  whom  he  einbraced  with  much  respect, 
and  shewed  all  possible  attention  to  his  followers.*  The  un*- 
fortunate  monarch  sinking  under  his  affliction,  addtessed 
Cortes  as  follows,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears ; .  *'.  MaUnatTsinJ 
I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  defend  my  kingdoim 
and  people,  but  all  my  efforts  hate  been  in  ivain,  and  I  am 
now  your  prisoner ;  I  request  of  you,  therefore,  to  draw 
your  dagger  and  etab  me  to  the  heart."  Cortes  used  his 
best  endeavours  tp  console  him,  assuring  him  of  his  high  e- 
steeox  for  the  valour  and  firmness  he  had  exerted,  that  he 
should  continue,  to  reign  as  formerly,  and  that  .he  had  only 
required  his  submission  when  all  reasonable  hope  of  defence 
was  gone,  in  order  to  avoid  the  utter  destruction  of  his  ca- 
{Mtat  and  people.  Cortes  then  inquired  after  the  queen,  and 
was  tdd  that  she  and  her  female  attendants  i^emaihed  in  the 
piragua  till  their  fate  was  decided.  He  then,  ordered  them 
to  be  sent  foij,  ajid  treated  them  with  all  respect.  As  the  q- 
veningdrew  on,  audit  threatened  to.  rain,  the  whole  royal 
famOy  wasrsent  to  Cojohuacan,  uivder  the  care  of  Sandoval, 
and' a  sufficient  escort.  Gilatiniotzin  was  about  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  appearance  both  in 
pe^spn  <and.cou&teoim€e,  having  large  and  cheerful  features, 
with  lively.  6y^  and  his  compleKfon  whb  vety  fair  for  an  In- 
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dian.     His  queen,  who  was  the  niece  "  of  Montezuma,  was 
young  and  very  handsome. 

The  whole  army  was  now  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 

great  temple  of  Tlaltelolco,  and  to  return  to  their  original 
ead-quarters.  Cortes  proceeded  to  Cojohuacan,  where  he 
.took  the  command  in  person,  sending  Sandoval  to  resume 
his  station  at  Tq)qacac,  and  our  division,  under  Alvarado, 
retired  to  Tacuba.  Thus  was  the  important  seige  of  Mexico 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  by  the  capture  of  Guati- 
Inotzin  and  his  family  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  on  the  day  of 
St  Hypolitus,  13th  of  August  1521,  Glorified  be  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Holy  Virgin  Mother,  Amen  ! 

In  the  night  after  the  capture  of  Guatiniotzin,  about  mid- 
nighty  tiiere  was  the  greatest  tempest  of  thunder^  lightning, 
.and  rain  I  ever  witnessed.     But  all  the  soldiers  were  as  deaf 
as  if  they  had  been  an  hour  in  a  belfrey,  and  all  the  bells 
ringing  about  their  ears.     This  proceeded  from  the  continual 
! noise  they  had  been  accustomed  to  from  the  enemy  during 
,the  ninety-three  days  P  of  this  memorable  sic^e :   Some  bring- 
ing on  their  troops  to  attack  us  on  the  causeways,  with  loud 
isbouts,  and  shrill  whistling  9  others  in  canoes  assailiifig  our 
•ilanks  5  s6ihe  at  work  on  the  pallisades,  water  courses,  and 
iStone  parapets,  or  preparing  their  magazines  of  arms,  and 
rthe  shrielgs  and  yells  of  the  women »  who  supplied  the  war- 
iriors  with  ^tones^  darts,  and  arrows  j  the  infernal  noise  of 
their  timbals,  horns,  and  trumpets,  and  ^be  dismal  drum, 
and  other  shocking  noises,  perpetually  sounding  in  our  ears': 
All  of  which  immediately  ceased  on  the  capture  of  Guati- 
motzin.     In  consequence  of  the  dispute  between  Sandoval 

and 

•  V  , 

I  ,  •       • 

l\  Accordiag  to  the  genealqg^y  of  the  Mexican lcing»  iff  Clavigerb,  L  24^^ 
.  this  princess^  whose  n»me  was  Tecuichpotjz}|i^  wqs  ^u&eq;  ^i^cqo^fiTely  Hq 
her  uncle  Ouitlahuatzln,  aiid  her  cousin  'Guatimot^ki..  After  the  con^ues^, 
*she  became  a  Christian,  by  tl^e  name  of'Donna  Elizabeta'Mbntezuma^  mar- 
tying  three  noble  Spaniards  m  succession ;  and  from  her  descended  the  two 
noble  families  of  Cauo  Monteeiima,  and  Andrea  Mdtiteaitikna.  -  Montezimla 
left  likewise  a  son»  Don  jPe4rp,^q}iual]fia||aiskt3^iit  Mosotosvnia,  .whose  male 
descendants  bailed  in  ^  eres^t-graadson ;  but  there  ;^e.  several  tfoble  famjlbs 
Ibdth  in  $pain  and  Mexico  descended  from  thf t  sovereign  of  ^jex|pO  ifi  the 
'ftmaleline. — E.  '  ', 

12  We  have  formerif  said^  on  the  authority' (if  Clavigcpo,  Aat  the  siege 
of  Mexico  jcommenced  <m.  thQ  ^flth  of.  Vhf^  and  is.  it  ^ded  on  the!  lith^ef 
August,  the  siege,  by  this  mode  of  reckoning,  could  only  have  l98te^  76 
days.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
must  have  been  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  50th  of  Clavigero  may  only 
be  an  error  of  the  press. — E. 
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and  Holguin  threatening  unpleasant  consequences,  Cortes 
related  to  them  frarn  the  Roman  history  the  dispute  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,  about  the  capture  of  lugurtha,  which  was 
ultimately  productive  of  very  fatal  civil  wars.  He  assured 
them  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  represented  to  the  em« 
peror  Don  Carlos,  by  whose  arbitratiDn  it  should  be  decided. 
But  in  two  years  after,  the  emperor  authorised  Cortes  to 
bear  in  his  arms  the  seven  kings  whom  he  haid  subdued, 
Montezuma,  Guatimotzin,  and  the  princes  of  Tezcuco,  C<go* 
huaoan,  Iztapalapa,  Tacuba,  and  Matlatanco. 

it  is  absolutely  truth,  to  which  I  swear  amen  I  that  all  the 
lake,  the  houses,  and  the  courts  were  £dled  with  dead  bodies^ 
so  that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  miserable  spectacle* 
All  the  streets,  squares,  courts,  and  houses  of  Tlaitelolcot 
were  so  covered  by  them,  that  we  could  not  take  a  sinde 
step  without  treading  on  or  between  the  bodies  of  dead  &• 
dians.  The  lake  and  the  canals  were  full  of  them,  and  the 
stench  ^as  intolerable.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  our 
troops  retired  from  the  city  immediatehr  after  the  capture  of 
Guatimotzin :  Cortes  was  himself  ill  for  scmie  time,  owing 
to  the  dreadful  effluvia  arising  from  the  putrifying  bodies. 
I  have  read  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  mortality  even  there  exceeded 
what  I  was  witness  to  in  Mexico  $  as  all  the  warriors  &>m 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  that  populous  empire  were 
concentrated  there,  and  almost  the  whole  garrison  was  cut 
oiF  in  their  almost  perpetual  encounters  with  us,  or  perished 
of  (amine. 

Our  vessels  were  now  in  the  best  situation  for  service ;  as 
those  on  board  had  ready  access  to  the  houses  in  the  water, 
which  were  beyond  our  reach,  whence  th6y  carried  away  all 
the  best  of  the  plunder.  Their  crews  also  discovered  a  great 
many  valuable  articles  which  the  Mexicans  had  concealed 
among  the  tall  reeds  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  th^  in- 
tercepted a  great  deal  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  endea* 
voured  to  carry  away  in  their  canoes;  all  of  which  was  be- 
yond our  reach :  Indeed  the  wealth  which  bur  mariners  pro- 
cured at  this  time  Wflts  quite  incalculable,  as  Guatimotzin  and 
all  his  chie&  declared  tn^far  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
treasure  fell  into  thcdr  hands. 

Soon  after  .the  cdpture  of  Guatimotzin,  it  was  ordered  on 
his  suggestion,  that  all  die  remaining  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
d^ould  remove  ta  the  tv^g^booring  townsi  in  order  ^  have 

the 
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rjjte  city  cleared  of  the  dead  bodies,  to  rcBtore  its  salubrity'. 
;ila' consequence  of  this  order,  all  the  causeways  were  full  for 
?  three  days  and  ni^te,  of  weak,  sickly,  and  squalid  wretches, 
Lmeiu. 'women,  ana  children,  covered  .with; filth,  worn  out  by 
».'faniiii)d  atid- disease^  .so  that  the  sight  was  shocking  iii  the  ex- 
..trieracL  - -WJben  alL  were  gone  who  had  been  able.  t6  get  a- 
cway,  we  went  .to  examine  the  situation  of  the  city,  which 
iwai^.  iis  I !hfl(ve.. already  described,  in  a  oiost  miserable  state. 
•(>^1U^,  stceets'i  courts,  and  houses  were  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  among,  wJkxtnsoHae  miserable  wretches  were  crawling 
')db6u!t  in  -the  diifrrent  stiages  of  the  most  offensive  diseases, 
(Ocbeddned. by:  famine,  the  mo&t  unnatural  food,  and  the  {iei- 
.  jfilentifl^  ariibll  of.  the? .  corrupting .  carcases.  Even  -the  trees 
.(jnerfe  sirjpped  of  thjeirfbark,  and  the  ground  had  been  evfery- 
.;]whe!'ei;du§.up  in  aearoh  ofiariyjcind  of  rbots  it.  might  be 
-abk  to;.affi)rd..  -Not  .a. drop,  of  water  could  be  any  where 
'prdcur^^i'j.aiid^thbngh  it  tvas  the  cc^nstant  practice  of  all 
'xtbese  nations  to  ferfsit  ojiK  the,  prisoners  they  took  ;ia  war,  not 
'i»one  imtance:occurred,  i\\  the  riiid^t  of  their  extreme  rdi^tress, 
^of.their.haviDi£;  preyed  on  each  other:  and  certainly  there 
.;f)0yed  efdfited  in  the- 1 history  of  this  world  any  instance 'of  a 
;t]ni^qpjeiwho  suffered  so.  severely  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  War- 
ffiire^.: J  jnuflt  here  observe,.  thAt  in  all  our  combats,  the 
i  Misxicansrfieem^d  Imudj  more  anxious. tQ  carry  our  Soldiers 
oaway.aliye/ithat  they  might  be  sacrificed,  to.  their,  gods,  than 
^tokiHtheml:..         ,'     .  .,         ;  j.     /r  ■ 

Ij   IMiep  A' i^leuin  ..'serrice  ofi  thanks  tp  God  .for.  our!  victory, 
Cortes  determined  upon  giving  a  feast  in  Cojohuacan-  to  c$- 
debi^atb'Touriiriumpbj'as  a,  .veibsel  had  arrived  at  Villa  Rica 
.mt'h^/abbndaifice:  of  hbgs,  and  a  cargo  of  wihe«     He. invited 
,  .all /hiij officers,  andlall  the  ^ddiers  of  particular  estimatHiln  to 
this  entertiiinment,  ^nd  we  all  accordingly  waited. L:pQ»^  |dm 
iat  the  time. appointed.     When  we  came  to  sit  do^a  to  diq- 
-ner,  thire  were:  not  taWes  and  toFers  prepared,  for  more 
*tban  hair  of  us,  so  that  the  company  &11  into  sad  confusion. 
-The  wine ioccasioried. many. to. commit  follies. and  other  worse 
things.  .Some  leapt.. over  the  tables^  who.  were,  afterwards 
..unable,  to.  get  out  at.  the  doors,  and  many.  roUed:  down  the 
.step^  wbo.conid:not;waJk  home  to  their.qUarters.  ilThe  pri- 
vate soldiers,  in  liigh  expectations  of  immense  plunder,  d^- 
.  dared  fh^  woukl  buy  hd^nses  with  gold  trappings;,  .and  the 
.crossbow-rmeu  swore. ]they  woiuld .  hencelbrth.use.  only  golden 
.arrowd. .:  WJiexi  X^X^l^mta^t^pm^^i!^^  daAC^ 

in 
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in  their  armour,  widi  the  &w' ladies  who  w^re  present;  but. 
the  disproportion  was  very  great,  and  the  scene  became  truly 
ludicrous.     Father  Olmedo  became. quite  scandalized  at  the  - 
conduct  of  the  visitors  at  die*  feast,  and  was  so  disgusted  at  > 
what  was  going  on  during  the  dances,  that  he  ccnnplaiiied  to 
Sandoval,  who  r^K>rted  to  Cortes  that  the  good  Fatheri  was 
grumbling  and  scolding  out  of  all  measure..    Our  general, 
aiways  prudent  in  his  proceedings,  came  up  to  Olmedo,  af- 
fecting to  disapprove  of  the  indecent  conduct  of  his  guests, 
and  requested  of  him  to  order  a  solemn  mas!^  and  thapks- 
giving,  and  to  give  the  soldiers  a  sermon  on  their  religions . 
and  moral  duties.     The  good  father  ^a&  quite  delighted  at 
this  proposal ;  and  aocordingiy  the  "crucifixes  and  tlie  image 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  were  carried  ih  s>Qlemn  proQCSsion>  a- 
mid  our  drums  and  military  ensigns ;  Olmedo  chanted  the 
litany  and    administered  the  sacrament,   and  we  all  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  our  victory. 

Cortes  now  dismissed  the  TlascaUn  chiefs  and  oor  other 
allies,  who  had  rendered  most  important  services  during  our 
lo)ig  protracted  v^arfare,  making  them  many  complii^ents 
and  great  promises,  that  lie. would  make  them  all  rich  and 
great  lords,  with  extensive  territories  and  numerous  vassals, 
so  that  they  all  departed  in  high'  spirits:  But  they  had  :se- 
cured  som^ing  more  substantial  than  emptv  promises,  usr 
they  were  all  well  laden  with  the  plunder  of  Mexico.  Nei-; 
ther  were  they  liehind  our  enemies  in  their  cannibal  feasts,  of 
which  they  had  reserved  some  portions  to  give  to  their  friends 
on  their  retanir 

Now  that  I  ha;ve  concluded  the  narrative  of  so  many  fu*- 
nous  and  bloody  engagements,  through  which  the  Almighty 
Las  been  pleased  to  protect  me,  I  must  confess,  that  the 
sight  of  so  many  of  my  companions  sacrificed  alive  to  the  • 
war-god  of  the  Mexicans,  inspired  me  with  fear.     This  may 
appear  to  some  as  an  indication  of  want  of  couragei  yet  ii^r 
that  time  I  considered  myself,  and  was  looked  uppn  by  all  as , 
a  vaHaoC  soldier,  and  was  never  exceeded  by  aqy  in  bold  at*, 
chierements.     But  when  1  saw  the  palpitating  hearts  of  my 
companions  tsikea  out  alive,  and  their  1^  and  arms  cut  o0* 
to  be  served  op  in  the  barbarous  feasts  of  our  cinmibal  ene- 
mies, I  feared  it  might  one  day  be  my  own  lot  $  and  in  fad 
the  enemy  had  me  twice  in  their  haods>  but  by  the  blessing' 
of  God  I  eaouied  from  their  sayage  gr^.    Yet  I  ever  afters- 
wards  lemembered  the  dreadful  scene  which  I  had  witnessed, 

and 
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Mid  on  gmng  to  batde  wa»  moch/depz^aid  aod  uneasy,  fearf^ 
ing  to  be  doomed  to  that  cruel  death.  Yet  I  always  recom- 
mended  myself  to  God  and  his  blessed  Mother,  and.  the  mo- 
ment I  was  engaged  withr  the  enemy  all  iear  left  me.  Let 
those  valiant  cavaliers  who  have  been  in  desperate  battles 
and  mortal  dangers  decide  on  the  cause,  of  my  fears,  for  I 
declare  I  never  knew  what  fear  was  till  I  saw  the  savage  im- 
molation of  my  seventy-two  companions :  In  my  own  opi-. 
nion  it  was  from  excessive  courage,  as  I  was  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  danger  which  I  was  voluntarily  about  to  en* 
counter.  I  have  related  many  engagements  in  this  history, 
at  which  I  was  not  present  $  lor  even  if  my  body  had  be^i 
of  iron  I  could  not  have  been  present  at  all,  and  I  was  much 
oflener  wounded  than  whole. 


Section  XIV. 

Occurrences  in  New  Spain  immediately  subsequent  to  the  re^ 

duetion  of  Mexico. 

Aa  soon  as  Cortes  had  leisure  to  think  of  objects  of  inter* 
nal  r^ulation,  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  aqueduct. restored 
by  which  the  city  of  Mexico  was  supplied  with  water,  and  to 
nave  the  city  cleared  of  the  dead  bodies  and  repaired,  so 
that  it  might  be  again  habitable  within  two  monms.  The 
palaces  and  houses  were  ordered  to  be  rebuilt,,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  city  was  allotted  for  the  natives,  while  another 
part  was  reserved  for  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards,  Gua* 
timotzin  made  application  to  our  general,  in  the  name  of  ma-* 
ny  of  his  principal  nobles,  requesting  that  all  their  women  of 
rank  who  had  been  taken  by  our  soldiers,  might  be  restored 
t6  their  husbands  and  fathers.  This  was  a  matter  of  consi* 
derable  difficulty ;  yet  the  general  allowed,  a  search  to.be 
made,  with  ssi  assurance  that  all  should  be  delivered  up  wha 
wiere  indined  to  return.  Every  bouse  was  accordingly  search- 
ed ;  and  though  many  were  found,  three  only  of  tiie  whole 
mimb^  were  inclined  to  return  to  their  families.;  all  the  rest 
(expressed  their  abhorr^ce  at  the  idolatry  of  their  oountry* 
men,  besides  which,  many  of  them  declared  that  they  were, 
pregnant,  and  refused  td  quit  the  soldiers  to  whom  they  were 
attached. 

One 
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.  One  of  the  first  public  works  undertaken  in  Mexico  was 
an  arsenal  for  the  reception  of  our  flotUla  which  hid  been  of 
such  signal  service  during  the  $iege*  To  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, Alvarado  was  appointed  afealde,  or  chief  magis* 
trate,  till  the  arrival  of  Salazar  de  la  Pedrada.  It  was  cur*- 
rently  reported  that  Guatimotzin  had  thrown  great  quantiti^ 
of  goldi  silver,  and  jewels,  into  the  lake  feur  days  he&xe  his 
capture,  and  it  was  well  known  that  our  allies  had  got  large 
plunder  as  well  as  our  own  men  who  served  in  the  brigantines, 
and  many  of  us  suspected  that  Cortes  was  well  pleased  that 
Guatimotzin  had  concealed  much  treasure,  as  he  expected  to 
procure  the  whole  for  himself.  It  was  then  proposed  in  the 
army,  that  Guatimotzin  and  die  prince  of  Tacuba,  his  most 
confidential  counsellor,  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  ex- 
tort confession  of  where  the  treasure  was  secreted ;  this  hor- 
rid act  was  certainly  greatly  against  the  inclination  of  Cortes, 
yet  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  unfortunate  king  and  the  lord 
of  Tacuba  at  the  disposal  of  those  avaricious  wretches,  who 
alleged  that  our  general  objected  to  this  infernal  measure 
that  he  might  secure  the  gold  for  himself.  In  answer  to  all 
interrogatories  on  the  subject  of  the  treasure,  the  royal  Mexi* 
can  officers  uniformly  protested  that  no  more  existed  than 
what  had  been  produced ;  which,  when  melted,  did  not  ex* 
ceed  the  value  of  380,000  crowns ;  so  that,  when  the  royal 
fifth  and  that  for  Cortes  were  deducted,  those  of  the  conque- 
rors who  were  not  friends  to  Cortes  were  exceedingly  dissatis- 
fied. All  that  could  be  extorted  by  the  inhuman  procedure 
of  torture  from  the  king  and  prince  was,  that  they  had  thrown 
«ome  treasure  into  the  lake,  together  with  the  muskets  and 
other  arms  captured  during  our  flight  from  Mexico  in  the 
preceding  year,  four  days  before  the  surrender.  The  place 
indicated  'was  repeatedly  searched  to  no  purpose  by  our  best 
divers  ;  but  a  sun  of  solid  gold,  similar  to  (me  we  got  from 
Montezuma,  with  many  ornaments  of  small  value,  were  found 
in  a  deep  pond  near  his  residence.  The  prince  of  TWuba 
declared  under  the  torture  that  he  had  buried  some  gold  at  a 
place  about  four  leagues  from  Tacuba;  but  when  Alvarado 
and  six  soldiers  accompaided  him  there,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
he  declared  he  had  no  gold,  and  had  only  «aid  so  in  hope  of 
dying  oh  the  road.  In  fact  the  treasury  was  reduced  very 
low  before  the  accession  of  Guatimouin.  I  and  several  other 
good  divers  searched  that  part  of  the  lake  which  had  been 
indicated  by  Guatimotzin,  but  we  found  only  some  small 

pieces 
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pieces  of  goldy  which  were  immediately  claimed  by  Cortes 
and  Alederete  the  treasurer ;  who  likewise  sent  down  other 
persons  in  their  own  presence,  but  all  they  got  did  not  reach 
the  value  of  ninety  crowns.  We  were  all  miserably  disap- 
pointed to  find  our  shares  so  small ;  insomuch  that  Oiraedo  and 
all  the  captains  proposed  to  Cortes  to  divide  the  whole  which  be« 
loosed  to  the  army  among  the  wounded,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sick,  all  who  were  sound  renouncing  their  daims« 
We  were  all  curious  to  know  what  our  shares  amounted  to, 
and  it  at  length  appeared  that  the  share  of  a  horseman  was 
only  an  hundred  crowns.  1  forget  how  much  belonged  to  a 
foot  soldier ;  but  it  was  so  small  that  none  of  us  would  accept 
the  paltry  sum,  more  especially  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who 
never  liked  Cortes. 

-Many  of  our  soldiers  had  incurred  heavy  debts.  A  cross- 
bow cost  fifty  crowns,  a  musket  a  hundred,  a  horse  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand,  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion. 
Our  surgeon,  master  Juan,  and  Doctor  Murcia  our  apothe- 
cary and  barber,  charged  very  high,  and  there  were  various 
other  sources  of  debt,  all  to  be  satisfied  from  our  miserable 
dividends.  These  required  to  be  regulated  ;  and  according- 
ly Cortes  appointed  two  respectable  persons,  Santa  Clara  and 
X«erena,  to  arbitrate  all  claims,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
cleared  off  within  two  years  according  to  their  award.  Ttie 
value  also  of  the  gold  was  debased,  to  serve  us  in  our  dealings 
with  the  merchants  from  Spain  and  Cuba ;  but  it  had  the  op- 
posite effect,  as  they  charged  more  tlian  double  the  difference 
on  their  goods.  C^  these  abuses  being  known  at  court,  our 
emperor  was.  pleased  to  prohibit  the  farther  currency  of  this 
base  metal,  ordering  it  to  be  all  received  in  payment  of  cer- 
tain duties,  and  no  more  of  it  to  be  made ;  and  as  two  gold- 
smiths were  detected  for  putting  off  base  metal  with  the  legal 
mark  of  good,  they  were  hanged  for  the  fraud. 

'As  the  best  way  to  rid  himself  of  troublesome  demands, 
Cortes  resolved  to  send  off  colonies  to  make  settlements  at 
convenient  situations.  Sandoval  was  sent  for  this  purpose  to 
occupy  Coatzacualeo  and  Tzapotecapan,  the  south-eastern 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Juan  Velasquez  to  Coli- 
roa,  and  Villa  Fuerte  to  ZacatoUan,  the  most  westerly  pro- 
vinces on  the  south  sea.  Christoval  de  Oli  to  take  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  and  Francisca  de  Orozco  to 
Guaxaca  or  Oaxaco.  The  native  chiefs  of  the  distant  pro* 
vinces  could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  Mexico  was 
;  destroyed, 
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destroyed,  and  sent  deputations  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rie- 
port,  bearing  large  presents  of  gold  to  Cortes,  and  submitting 
themselves  as  vassals  to  our  emperor.    Many  came  in  person  to 
Mexico,  and  even  brought  their  children  to  see  the  fallen  condi-- 
tion  of  that  great  power  which  they  had  once  held  in  such  awe 
and  terror,  expressing  themselves  in  their  own  language,  as  who 
should  say,  Here  stood  Troif,     My  readers  may  be  curious  to 
know  how  we,  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  after  encountering  so 
many  fatigues  and  dangers  to  gain  possession  of  that  city,  should 
now  so  readily  abandon  it  in  search  of  new  settlements.  To  this 
I  answer :  The  books  containing  the  record  of  the  Mexican 
revenues  were  examined  to  find  whence  Montezuma  had  ob- 
tained the  valuable  articles  of  tribute,  such  as  gold,  cocoa, 
and  cotton,  and  we  all  wished  to  remove  to  these  productive 
districts.     Some  especially  were  led  by  the  example  of  San- 
doval, who  was  known  to  be  the  particular  friend  of  Cortes, 
and  who  would  not,  as  they  thought,  be  sent  upon  an  unpro- 
fitable errand.     We  all  knew  that  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  had 
neither  mines,  plantations,  nor  manufactures,  being  entirely 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  maguey y  which  did 
not  afford  sufficient  prospects  of  advantage,  and  we  anxiously 
removed  therefore  to  other  places,  where  we  were  miserably 
disappointed.     I  among  others,  went  to  Cortes  and  asked 
permission  to  accompany  Sandoval  to  his  government :  **  Bro- 
ther Diaz,"  said  he,  ♦*  you  had  better  stay  with  me :  If  you 
are  resolved  to  accompany  your  friend  Sapdoval,  you  m^y  cer- 
tainly go  5  but  on  my  conscience  you  will  repent."     All  the 
gold  got  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  officers,  as  the  slaves 
were  purchased  by  the  soldiers  at  a  public  sale.     The  various 
detachments  wer^  sent  out  at  different  periods  to  occupy  the 
provinces,  but  all  within  two  months  after  the  reduction  of 
Mexico. 

At  this  time,  Christoval  de  Tapia,  veedor  of  Hispaniola,  • 
arrived  at  Villa  Rica  with  a  commission  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  New  Spain,  by  order  of  the  emperor  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos.     He  likewise  brought 
letters  from  the  bishop  to  Cortes  and  many  persons  in  the 
army,  recommending  him  to  be  received  with  honour  as  go- 
vernor, promising  great  rewards  to  all  who  should  assist  him 
in  assuming  the  government,  with  severe  threats  of  punishing , 
all  who  opposed  him :  besides  these  sealed  letters,  he  had ' 
many  others  which  he  was  authorised  to  address  as  he  saw ' 
occasion.     Tapia  in  the  first  place  presented  his  commission 

to 
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Alvaradoy  who  now  commanded  at  Villa  Rica,  who  Teceived 
it  with  the  highest  respect,  saying  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
him  to  decide  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  it  would  be  prc>- 
per,  therefore,  to  assemble  the  alcaldes  and  regidors  of  the 
settlement,  that  the  commission  might  be  verified  in  their 
presence,  and  that  it  might  be  certainly  known  it  came  regu- 
larly from  his  majesty.  This  did  not  exactly  suit  the  views 
of  Tapia,  who  was  advised  to  proceed  to  Mexico,  and  td  pro- 
duce his  commission  to  the  general ;  he  therefore  forwarded 
to  G)rtes  the  letter  of  the  bishop,  and  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  New  Spain,  using  smooth  and  per- 
suasive terms,  and  Cortes  was  by  no  means  behind  hand  in 
the  civility  of  his  reply.  Cortes,  however,  sent  off  expresses 
to  some  of  his-most  confidential  officers  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously detached  to  settle  colonies,  ordering  them  to  go  to 
meet  Tapia,  who  had  already  begun  his  journey  to  Mexico, 
And  was  met  with  on  the  road  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Val- 
denegro,  Andres  de  Tapia,  and  Father  Olmedo,  all  persons 
in  the  confidence  of  Cortes,  by  whom  Christoval  de  Tapia 
was  persuaded  to  go  back  to  Chempoalla,  and  to  produce  his 
commission  to  them.  Having  examined  it  and  finding  it 
g^uine,  they  placed  it  on  their  heads  in  token  of  respect  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  yet  hesitated  as  to  ac- 
knowledging Tapia  for  governor,  alleging  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  to  be  assured  of  his  majestys  pleasure 
in  the  present  state  of  New  Spain,  which  had  been  concealed 
from  his  knowledge  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  to  serve  his 
own  private  vie\^s  and  to  favour  Tapia  and  Velasquez,  one 
of  whom  it  was  alleged  was  to  marry  his  niece.  1  apia  saw 
evidently  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  enter  upon  his 
office  of  governor,  and  fell  sick  with  vexation.  The  before- 
mentioned  deputies  informed  Cortes  by  letter  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  advised  him  to  trj'  the  alUpowerful  influence  of 
gold  on  the  would-be  governor.  Cortes  complied  with  this 
advice,  and  transmitted  a  good  quantity  of  golden  ingots  by 
return  of  the.  express,  by  means  of  which  his  friends  gratified 
the  avarice  of  Tapia,  under  pretence  of  purchasing  one  of 
hi$  ships,  with  some  horses  and  negroes ;  and  Tapia  set  sail 
in  his  other  vessel  for  Hispaniola,  where  he  was  very  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  royal  audience  and  the  Jeronymite  brother- 
hood, as  he  had  undertaken  this  business  contrary  to  their 
express  orders. 
I  have  formerly  mentioned  some  particulars  of  an  unsuc- 

4  cessful 
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ce;s^I  es^edition  set  on  foot-bj-Garray,  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  &r  the  establi9hment  of  a  colony  on  me  river  of 
Fanuco ;  and  as  Cortes  was  informed  that  Garray  intended 
to  resume  that  project,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  him,  consi- 
dering the  country  on  that  river  as  included  in  New  Spain- 
Having  likewise  been  informed  that  Narvaez,  who  still  con-, 
tinued  a  prisoner  at  Villa  Ripa,  had  held  some  confidential 
intercourse  with  T^pia,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  quit  the^ 
country  as  sopn  as  possible,  and  to  lay  a  statement  of  the 
whole  before  his  patron  the  bishop  of  Burgos;  Cortes 
sent  orders  to  Rangel,  now  commandant  at  Vula  Rica,  to 
send  up  Nai*vaez  to  Cojohuacan,  where  Cbrtes  resided  until 
the  palace  he  meant  to  inhabit  at  Mexico  was  completed. 
On  appearing  before  Cortes,  Narvaez  fell  on  his  knees  and 
endeavoured  to  kiss  his  hand ;  but  Cortes  raised  and  em- 
braced him,  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  His 
residence  in  Mexico  being  ready  for  his  reception,  Cortes 
went  to  live  there  in  great  splendour,  marking  out  a  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the,  city,  in  which  ample  allotments  were 
made  for  churches,  monasteries,  and  public  buildings,  with 
squares  and  markets,  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  being  set 
apart  for  the  private  inhabitants ;  and  both  so  speedily  and 
splendidly  was  this  capital  restored,  that  all  who  have  seen  it 
allow  there  is  not  in  Christendom  a  larger,  better  built,  or 
more  populous  city.  While  thus  employed,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  Cortes  that  the  province  of  Fanuco  was  in  arms, 
and  nad  killed  many  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  sent  to 
make  a  settlement  at  tliat  place.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
proceed  to  Panuco  in  person,  as  all  his  most  confidential 
officers  were  now  absent  on  different  duties. 

By  this  time  our  strength  had  been  considerably  augment- 
ed, both  by  means  of  those  formerly  mentioned  who  had 
been  on  the  expedition  to  Florida  under  Aillon,  and  by  seve*^ 
ral  who  had  come  over  along  with  Tapia,  and  by  the  arrival. 
of  many  adventurers  from  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba^. 
and  Jamaica.  De  Oli,  likewise,  had  now  returned  firom 
Mecfaoacan,  which  he  had  reduced  to  submission,  bringing 
with  him  the  principal  cacique  of  that  country  and  severd 
other  chie&,  with  a  con^derable  quantity  of  gold.  Cortes, 
therefore  lefi  a  respectable  garrison  in  Mexico,  under  Di^o 
de  Soto^  and  set  out  on  nis  march  for  Panuco '  with  150 

cavalry 

1  The  province  here  named  Panuco,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river  which  drains  the  supe^u* 
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cavalry,  250  infantry,  and  10,000  Mexican  warriors.  As 
this  expedition  was  very  expensive,  Cortes  wished  the  charge 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  royal  funds,  but  the  officers  of  the 
treasuty  refused,  under  the  pretext  that  it  had  been,  under- 
taken from  motives  of  private  interest,  to  prevent  Garray 
from  establishing  a  colony  in  that  place,  and  not  for  the 
public  service.  The  Panucl^ese,  otherwise  called  the  Guaste- 
cas  and  T^aguaticas,  were  numerous  arid  warlike,  and  had 
collected  a  force  of  above  70,000  warriors,  with  which  they 
fought  two  battles  against  Cortes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
in  which  three  Spaniards,  four  horses,  and  above  a  hundred 
Mexicans  were  slain;  but^  we  obtained  the  victory  in  both 
actions,  with  such  slaughter  of  the  rebels,  as  deprived  them 
of  all  inclination  to  renew  the  war  for  the  present.  By  means 
of  Father  Olniedo  and  some  prisoners,  the  Panuchese  were 
now  induced  to  submit.  Cortes  in  the  next  place  proceeded 
with  half  his  army  across  the  river  Chila,  to  reduce  the 
natives  who  had  murdeved  the  messengers  whom  he  sent  to 
require  their  submissiop.  On  crossing  the  river,  the  enemy 
fell  upon  our  troops  with  greut  fury,  but  were  soon  defeated, 
4nd  our  people  advanced  to  a  town  in  which  they  found 
abundance  of  provisions.  Some  of  our  soldiers,  on  going 
into  a  temple  next  mprning,  found  the  remains  of  some  of 
our  men,  and  even  recognized  their  features,  a  melancholy 
sight  to  us  all ;  but  we  carefully  collect^  and  buried  theit 
relnajns.  From  this  place  our  detachment  marched  to 
another,  where  the  enemy  concealed  some  of  their  troops 
among  houses,  intending  to  &1I  upon  our  men  when  the  ca- 
valry had  dismounted  j  but  as  their  plan  was  discovered  it 
failed  of  success,  yet  they  fought  valiantly  for  half  an  hour, 
^vep  rallying  three  times,  contrary  to  the  usual  custoni  of  the 
Indians,  and  three  9four  soldiers  were  so  badly  wounded  that 
tjiey  afterwards  died.  On  the  ensuing  day,  our  soldiers 
scoured  the  country,  and  in  some  deserted  towns  they  found 
a  number  of  eartnai  vessels  filled  with  a  species  of  wine  in 
underground  cellars.  After  having  marched  for  five  days 
through  the  country  in  various  directions,  the  detachment  re- 
turned to  the  river  Chila,  and  Cortes  again  summoned  the 
the  country  to  submission.  They  promii^ed  to  send  a  depu- 
tation 

ons  'waters  of  the  Mexican  vale^  named  at  first  Rio  del  Desague,  then  Rio 
de  Tula,  and  Rio  Tarapico  at  its  mouth,  in  about  lat.  SZ**  15'  N.  The 
Moderii.town  of  Panuco  \i  about  200  nules  almost  due  north  from  M^iov. 
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tation  for  that  purpose  in  four  days,  for  which  Coribesr  waited, 
but  to  Ho  purpose  ;  he  Uierefore.  sent  a  large  body  of  Mexi- 
cans, during  a  darl^  rainy  night,  across  a  Jake  to  attack: one 
of  their  largest  towns j  which  was  entirely  destroyed;  after 
which  most  of  the  country  submitted,  and  Cortes  established 
a  town  of  ISO  houses  aboiit  a  league  from  the  river  of  Chila, 
which  he  named  Estevan  del  Puebto,  leaving  63  Spanish  sol- 
diers to  keep  the  country  under  subjection,  and  giving  the 
command  of  all  the  neighbouring  country  to  Pedro  Valego. 
IJefore  leaving  this'  country,  Cortes  was  informed  of  three 
districts,  which  had  now  submitted,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  very  active  in  the  murder  of  the  Spaniards  at  Panu- 
co  on  the  former  occasion^  and  who  hid  entered  into  a  reso- 
lution to  fall  upon  the. ne w  settl^m^nt  as  soon  as  he  quitted 
the  country.  He  marched  therefore. against  them,  and  de- 
stroyed their  towns,  which  they  re-established  soon  after  his 
departure.  In  consequence  of  the  Ipss  of  a  vessel  which  Cor- 
tes'had  ordered  to  bring  provisions  from  Villa  Rica,  this  new 
settlement  was  reduced  to  nnuch  distdpess.  .  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  of  Panuco  were  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the 
tribes  in  New  Spain,  being  cruel  to  jcxcess,  exceedingly  addict- 
ed to  human  sacrifices,  drunken,  filthy,  and  wicked  beyond 
belief  They  frequently  rebelled,  and  were  as  often  punished 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner ;  but  all  would  not  reduce  them 
under  good  government:  But  when  Nunez  de  Giizman  be- 
«came  governor  of  New  Spain,  he  reduced  the  whole  nation 
to  slavery,"  aivd  sold  them  among  the  different  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  , 

Oh  his  return  towards  Mexico,  Cortes  received  complaints 
of  various  depredations  having  been  committed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  mountains  on  the  peaceable  dis- 
tricts of  New  Spain  *.  He  determined  therefore  to  chastise 
these  lawless  tribes  while  on  his  way ;  but  they  anticipated 
him,  by  assaulting  bis  rear  in  a  difficult  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  got  possession  of  ^  considerable  portion  of 
the  baggage.  But  our  Mexican  allies  severely  revenged  this 
insult,  and  made  prisoners  of  two  of  the  princijjal  hostile  chiefs 
who  were  both  hanged.  After  this  victory,  Cortes  suspend- 
ed hostilities,  and  having  summoned  the  people  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  they  came  in  and  submitted,  00  vrhich  Cortes  ap- 
pointed 

2  These  were  probably  the  Chlchimecas  and  Otomics,  who  inhabited  to 
che  nprth-weit  of  the  Mexican  empire. — E. 
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pointed  the  brother  of  the  cacique  who  had  becii  put  to 
death  to  the  vacant  government.     About  this  time  Alonza  de 
Avila,    who   wa§   formerly  mentioned,    returned    with  full 
powers  from  the  royal  audience  and  the  Jeronymite  brother- 
hood, to  continue  our  conque6ts,  to  make  settlements  of  land 
and  colonies  according  to  the  established  rules  in   Hispaniola 
and    Cuba,  and  to  brand  slaves :   And  he  brought   notice 
that  these  tribunals  had  transmitted  a  report  of  the  steps  they 
had  now  taken  to  the  government  in  Spain,  whence  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  emperor,  then  in  Flanders.    If  Avila  had 
been  in  New  Spain  at  the  arrival  of  Tapia,  he  might  have 
■proved  troublesome,  as  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  having  been  bred  up  in  his  house.     On  this  ac- 
count, and  by  the  advice  of  Olmedo,  Cortes  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  district  of  Guatitlan,  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in   New   Spain,    and   also  made  him   a  considerable 
present  of  gold,   and  many  flattering  words  and  promises 
by  which  he  gained  him  over  entirely  to  his  interest,  inso-' 
much  that  he  sent  him  soon  afterwards  into  2^ain  as  his 
agent,  carrying  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  pearls,  and  jewels  to 
the  emperor,   together  with  several  gigantic  human  bones 
that  were  found  in  a  temple  at  Cojc^uacan,  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  formerly  sent  from  Tlascala,  as  already  men- 
tioned ^.     Besides  these  things,  he  carried  over  three  Mexi- 
can tigers,   and  many  other  curious  things  which  I  do  not 
now  remember.      One  part  of  the  business  of  this  agency^ 
was  to  carry  a  memorial  from  the  cabildo  of  Mexico,  and 
from  us  the  conquerors  of  New  Spain,  soliciting  to  be  sup- 
plied with  bishops  and  clergy  of  holy  life  and  exemplary 
manners,  and  requesting  that  all  offices  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument might  be  conferred  on  us  who  had  conquered  this 
vast  empire  for  our  sovereign,  and  that  the  supreme  govern- 
ment might  be  confided  to  our  general  Cortes.    We  request- 
ed that  nis  majesty  might  be  pleased  to  prohibit  any  lawyers 
from  coming  among  us,    who  would   throw  us  into    con- 
fusion with   their  learned  quibbles ;  and  we  farther  repre- 
sented the  insufficient  commission  of  Christoval  de  Tapia, 

who 

3  From  these  slight  notices^  xiothing  certdn  can  be  gathered  respecting 
these  large  bones :  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  must  have  been 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  now  familiar  to  the  learned  world,  under  the 
name  of  Mammoth.  The  vale  of  Mexico  has  every  indication  of  having 
once  been  an  immense  inland  lake^  and  the  other  big  hones  of  North  Ameri- 
ca have  all  been  found  in  places  of  a  similar  description.  The  greatest  de- 
posit of  these  hitherto  known^  is  at  a  place  called  big'bonC'S<wan^y  near  the 
Mississippi^  in  the  modern  state  of  Kentucky. — £• 
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who  liad  been  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  a  marriage  between  him  and  the 
bishops  niece.  We  deprecated  the  interference  of  the  bishop 
in  the  affairs  of  New  Spain,  which  had  already  obstructed 
our  efforts  of  conquest  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and  had 
manifested  gr^at  enmity  against  us  by  prohibiting  the  Casa 
de  Contratation  of  Seville  irom  sending  us  any  supplies.  We 
concluded  by  declaring  ourselves  ready  to  receive  his  majes« 
ties  commands^with  the  most  perfect  submission  and  obedience, 
but  that  we  had  deemed  it  our  bounden  duty  to  lay  all  these 
particulars  before  his  majesty,  which  had  hitherto  befen  art- 
fully kept  from  his  knowledge.  On  his  part,  Cortes  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  king  of  twenty-one  pages  long,  in  which  he 
left  no  argument  unemployed  to  serve  his  own  and  our  inte- 
rest. He  even  requested  permission  to  go  over  to  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  to  send  the  governor  Velasquez  a  prisoner  to 
Spain,  that  be  might  be  tried  and  punished  for  the  injuries 
he  had  done  to  the  public  service,  and  especially  for  having 
sent  an  order  to  put  Cortes  to  death. 

Oar  agents  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  20th  December 
1522,  and  no  particular  occurrence  happened  on  the  voyage 
to  the  Terceras  or  A9ores,  except  that  one  of  the  tigers 
broke  loose  and  wounded  some  of  the  sailors,  who  were  like- 
wise obliged  to  kill  the  other  on  account  of  its  ferocity.  At 
the  island  of  Tercera,  Captain  Quinones  lost  his  life  in  a 
duel,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  about  a  lady,  by  which  means 
our  business  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Alonzo  de  Avila.  In 
continuing  hii^  voyage  to  Europe,  he  was  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  commanded  by  one  Jean  Florin,  who  took  ano- 
ther ship  from  Hispaniola  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  sugar  and 
hides,  and  20,000  crowns  in  gold,  and  many  pearls ;  so  that 
with  this  and  our  treasure  he  returned  very  rich  to  Prance, 
where  he  made  magnificent  presents  to  the  king  and  admiral 
of  France,  astonishing  every  body  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
presents  which  we  had  transmitted  for  our  emperor.  The  king 
of  France  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  wealth  which  we 
supplied  from  New  Spain  was  alone  sufficient  to  enable  our 
sovereign  to  wage  war  against  him,  although  Peru  was  not 
then  (uscovered.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  king  of 
France  9ent  a  message  to  our  emperor,  saying,  That  as  he 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  had  divided  the  world  between 
them,  he  desired  to  see  the  will  of  our  father  Adam,  to  know 
if  he  had  made  them  exclusively  his  heirs.  In  his  next  ex- 
pedition, Florin  was  made  prisoner  by  a  strong  squadron 

belonging 
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belonging  to  Biscay,  and  was  hanged  in  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe. 

Avila  was  made  a  close  prisoner  in  France,  but  by  gain- 
ing the  friendi^bip  of  the  officer  to  whose  custody  he  h^ 
been  confided,  he  was  enabled  to  correspond  with  his  friends 
in  Spain,  to  whom  he  transmitted  all  the  documents  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  which  were  all  laid  before  the 
emperw  Don  Carlos  by  Martin  Cortes,  our  generals  father, 
and  Diego  de  Ordas,  by  means  of  the  licentiate  Nunez,  re- 
lator of  the  royal  council,  who  was  cousin  to  Cortes.  The 
emperor  was  pleased,  on  due  consideration  of  these  docu- 
ments, tp  order  that  all  favour  should  be  shewn  to  our  ge- 
ner^,  and  that  the  proceedings  respecting  the  government  of 
New  Spain  should  be  suspended  until  his  majesty  returned 
into  Spain. 

We  werQ.  much  disappointed  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  loss,  of  our  treasure,  and  the  detention  of  our  agent  in 
France ;  yet  Cortes  honourably  reserved  the  district  of  Giia- 
titlan  for  Avila,  notwithstanding  his  .  captivity,  and  gave  it 
three  years«  afterwards  to  a  brot^ier  of  Aionzo  de  Avila,  who 
was  then  prqraoted  to  be  contador  of  Yucutan, 


i#  . . 


Section  XV. 

Exjpeditiom  ojGonzalo  de  Sundovalf  Pedro  deAlvaradOy  and 
oihersyjor  reducing  the  Mexican  Provinces* 


After  the  settlement  with  Christoval  de  Tapia,  the  Cap- 
tains Sandoval  and  Alvarado  resumed  the  expeditions  with 
which  they  had  been  before  entrusted,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
went  along  with  Sandoval.  On  our  arrival  at  Tustepeque  *,  I 
took  my  lodgings  on. the  summit  of  a  very  high  tower  of  a 
temple,  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  and  to  avoid  the  musquitoes, 
which  were  very  troublesome  below.  At  this  place,  seventy- 
two  of  the  soldiers  who  came  with  Narvaez  and  six  Spanish 

women 

■  •  *  j;-  "  - 

1  This  e;(pedltion  appears  to.  haye  bjeen  for  the  reduction  oi  certain  pro- 
vinces to  the  southrcast  of  the  vale  of  Mexico,  now  forming  the  intendency 
of  Oaxaca,  inhabited  by  the  Mixtecas  and  Tzapotecas.  1*116  Tustepeque  of 
the  tfxt,  wa&  probably  a  town  on  the  Boca  de  Chacahtia  on  the'Soath  Sea, 
now  called  Tututepec^  in  lat,  15^  50'- N.  and  long.  ,IQ0^  15'  E.  On  the 
very  imperfect  map  of  C^vigero^  it  is  named  Totoiepec^  and  is  placed  in 
the  country  of  the  Mix(ec4s. — ^E.  ...        .  ^ 
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women  were  put  to  death.  The  whole  province  sttbmkted 
immediately  to  Sandoval,  except  the  Mexican  chief  who  had 
been  the  principal  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  our  sol- 
diers, who  v/as  soon  afterwards  made  prisoner  and  burnt  a- 
live.  Many  others  had  been  equally  guilty,  but  this  example 
of  severity  was  deemed  sufficient. 

Sandoval,  in  the  next  place,  sent  a  message  to  the  Tzapo* 
tecas,  who  inhabit  a  mountainous  district  about  ten  leaoues 
from  Tustepeque  or  Tututepec,  ordering  them  to  submit  to 
his  authority ;  and  on  their  refusal,  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  them  under  Captain  Briones,  who  according  to  his 
own  account  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Italy; 
His  detachment  consisted!  of  100  Spanish  infantry,  and  a- 
bout  an  equal  number  of  Indian  allies ;  but  the  enemy  wei*e 
prepared  for  him,  and  so  completely  surprised  him  in  a  diffi- 
cult pass  of  the  mountains,  that  they  drove  him  and  his 
men  over  the  rocks,  rolling  them  down  to  the  bottom,  by 
which  above  a  third  of  them  were  wounded,  of  whom  one 
afterwards  died.  The  district  inhabited  by  the  Tzapotecas 
is  of  very  difficult  access  among  rocky  mountains,  where  the 
troops  can  only  pass  in  single  file,  and  the  climate  is  very 
moist  and  rainy.  ITie  inhabitants  are  armed  with  long 
lances,  having  stone  heads  about  an  ell  long,  which  have  two 
edges  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  they  are  deiended  by  pliable 
shields  which  cover  their  whole  bodies.  They  are  extremely 
nimble,  and  give  signals  to  each  other  by  loud  whistlings^ 
which  echo  among  the  rocks  with  inconceivable  shrillness. 
Their  province  is  named  Tiltepeque  *  ;  which,  after  its  sub- 
mission, was  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  soldier  named  Oje- 
da.  On  his  return  to  quarters,  Sandoval  ridiculed  Briones 
on  the  bad  success  of  his  expedition,  asking  him  if  he  had 
ever  seen  the  like  in  Italy  5  for  Briones  was  always  boasting 
of  hi«  exploits  there,  as  how  he  had  severed  men  in  two, 
and  the  like.  Briones  was  sore  displeased  with  these  sar- 
casms, and  swore  he  would  rather  fi^t  against  the  lurks  or 
Moors  than  the  Tzapotecas.  There  was  another  district  of 
the  Tzapotecas  called  Xaltepec,  which  was  then  at  war  with 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  who  immediately,  on  being  sum- 
moned by  Sandoval,  sent  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  to  wait 
upon  him  with  handsome  presents ;  among  which  was  a  con- 

VOL.  IV.       ,  o  siderable 

s  Named,  more  appropriately*  ia  the  map  of  Clavigero^  Tzapoteca-pan. 
— E. 
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giderabfo  quantity  of  sold,  partly  .made  ixtto  toys,  and  partly 
ia  tea  little  tubes.  Their  chiefs  were  dressed  in^  long  cotton 
robesi  richly  embroidered,  and  reaching  to  their  teet,  like 
the  upper  garments  worn  by  the  Moors.  They  requested  to 
be  assisted  by  some  of  our  soldiers  against  their  enemies^ 
whom  they  named  the  Minxes.  The  state  of  our  force  at  this 
time  did  not  permit  him  to  comply  with  this  request,  but  he 
promis^d  to  transmit  their  request  to  our  general  at  Mexico^ 
with  an  application  for  an  auxiliary  force  to  be  sent  them^ 
and  said  he  could  only  now  send  a  small  number  of  his  men 
along  with  them,  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  passes,  but  his 
real  object  was  to  examine  their  mines.  With  this  answer 
be  dismissed  them  all  except  three,  sending  eight  of  us  along 
with  tliem  to  explore  the  country  and  its  mines* 

There  was  another  soldier  of  the  same  name  with  myself 
in  this  party,  for  indeed  there  were  three  of  us  in  the  army 
Darned  Castillo.     At  that  time  I  prided  myself  on  my  dress^ 
and  was  called  Castillo  the  beau.     My  namesake  who  went 
on  the  present  expedition  was  named  Castillo  the  thoughtjid^ 
as  he  was  of  slow  speech,  never  replying  to  a  question  for 
a  long  while,  and  then  answering  by  some  absurdity.     The 
third  was  called  Castillo  the  prmnpt^  as  he  was  always  very 
ready  and  smart  in  all  his  words.     On  our  arrival  at  the  dis- 
trict of  Xaltepec,  the  Indians  turned  over  the  soH  in  three 
different  rivers,  in  each  of  which  they  found  gold,  and  soon 
filled  three  tubes  with  it  as  large  as  a  mans  middle  finger, 
with  which  we  returned  to  Sandoval,  who  now  thought  that 
all  our  fortunes  would  be  made.     He  tbok  a  district  to  him- 
self, from  which  he  very  soon  procured  gold  to  the  value  of 
15,000  crowns.     He  gave  the  district  of  Xaltepec,  whence 
we  had  obtained  the  gold,  to  Captain  Luis  Marin,  but  it 
turned  out  very  indifferently.     He  gave  me  a  very  profitable 
district,  which  I  wish  to  God  I  had  kept ;  it  consisted  of 
three  places,  named  Matalau,  Oztoequipa,  and  Oriaca,  where 
the  ingenio  of  the  viceroy  is  now  situated ;  but  I  thought  it 
more  consistent  with  my  character  as  a  soldier  to  accompany 
Sandoval  in  his  military  expeditions.     Sandoval  called  his 
town  Medellin,  after  the  birth-place  of  Cortes;  and  the  Rio 
de  las  Vanderas,  from  which  he  procured  the  15,000  crowns, 
was  for  some  time  the  port  where  the  merchandise  from 
Spain  y^as  discharged,  untiLVera  Cruz  became  .the  empo- 
rium. 

u.  We 
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We  now  marched  into  the  province  of  Coatzacualco,  through 
the  district  of  Citla  ^,  which  is  about  twelve  leagues  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  is  very  populous,  having  a  fine  dimate  apd 
abounding  in  provisions.  Ihe  chiefs  immediately  submitted. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  river  of  Coatzacualco,  which  is  the  go*- 
veming  district  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  chiefs  did 
not  make  their  appearance  on  being  summoned,  which  we 
considered  as  an  indication  of  hostility,  which  was  in  fact 
their  first  intention  ;  but  after  five  days,  they  came  in  and 
made  their  submissions,  presenting  some  trinkets  of  fine  gold 
to  Sandoval.  By  his  orders,  they  collected  a  hundred  canoes^ 
in  which  we  crossed  the  river,  sending  four  soldiers  in  advance 
to  examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  country.  A  town  was 
founded  in  this  place,  which  we  named  Villa  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  because  on  that  day  we  defeated  Narvaez,  using  that 
expression  as  our  watchword,  and  because  we  crossed  this 
river  on  the  same  day.  In  this  place  the  flower  of  our  army 
was  established,  which  at  this  time  mustered  eighty  cavahry, 
a  greater  number  in  proportion  than  five  hunU  is  now! 
horses  being  then  very  scarce  and  dear.  Having  examined 
the  surrounding  districts,  Sandoval  divided  them  among  the 
difierent  settlements.  To  the  settlement  of  Coatzacqaico,  he 
allotted  Cuetzpaltepec,  Tepeca,  Cbinantla,  the  Tzapotecas, 
Copilco,  Cimatan,  Tabasco,  Cachula,  the  Zoques,  Techeapa^ 
Cinacatan,  the  Quilenes,  and  Papanahausta.  We  had  a 
long  Htigation  afterwards  with  the  district  of  Vera  Cruz  about 
three  of  these,  Cuetzpaltepec,  Chinantla,  and  Tepeca ;  with 
Tabasco  about  Cimatan  and  Copilco ;  with  Chiapa  or  Oua- 
timala,  concerning  the  Quilenes  and  Zoques ;  and  likewise 
with  the  town  of  St  Ildefonso  about  the  Tzapotecas.  I  re- 
gretted having  fixed  n^self  in  this  place,  as  the  lands  were 
very  poor^  and  every  thing  turned  out  to  my  disadvantage. 
We  mi^t  indeed  have  done  well  enough  if  we  had  been  left 
in  our  original  situation;  but  as  new  settlements  were  success 
sively  formed^  ours  were  curtailed  to  accommodate  them,  so 
that  our  colony  fell  into  decay ;  and  from  being  the  best, 
and  containing  the  greatest  number  of  the  true  conquerors  of 
Mexico,  it  has  now  v&cv  few  inhabitants. 

About  this  time  Sandoval  received  intelligence  of  the  arri- 
val of  Donna  Catsdina,  the  lady  of  our  general,  in  the  river 

of 

3  I  suspect  this  ought  to  be  named  Ckinantkir^B.      , 
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of  Aguayalco*,  accompanied  by  her  brother.  La  Zerobrana 
also  with  her  family  came  along  with  her,  and  Donna  Elvira 
Lopez  the  tall^  who  married  Juan  de  Palma,  who  was  after- 
wards hanged.  We  all  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
ladies,  the  roads  being  almost  impassable  owing  to  constant 
heavy  rain.  Having  escorted  Donna  Catalina  and  the  rest 
to  our  town  of  Coatzacualco,  or  Ebpiritu  Santo,  intelligence 
was  sent  to  Cortes  of  their  arrival,  and  thev  set  out  soon 
afterwards  for  Mexico.  Cortes  was  sorry  for  their  coming, 
but  he  received  them  with  great  pomp,  and  we  heard  about 
three  months  afterwards  that  Donna  Catalina  had  died  of  an 
asthma. 

Villafuerte  had  been  sent  to  Zacatula,  and  Juan  Alvarez 
Chico  to  Colima,  two  provinces  on  the  south  sea  to  tlie  west 
of  Mexico,  but  were  unsuccessful ;  on  which  Cortes  sent 
Christoval  de  Oli  to  reduce  these  provinces  to  submission. 
The  natives  attacked  him  on  his  march,  killing  two  of  his 
soldiers ;  yet  he  reached  the  station  of  Villafuerte,  who  was 
afraid  to  stir  out,  and  had  four  even  of  his  soldiers  killed  by 
the  enemy  in  the  town  where  he  resided.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  Captain  Juan  Alvarez,  but  I  believe  he  lost 
his  life  about  this  time  in  some  action  with  the  natives.  De 
Oli  reduced  both  provinces  to  submission  and  returned  to 
Mexico,  where  he  was  hardly  arrived  when  intelligence  was 
brought  that  they  had  again  rebelled  5  on  which  Cortes  sent 
Sandoval  with  a  small  party  of  veterans  to  take  the  charge  of 
them.  He  punished  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  re- 
gulated them  in  so  effectual  a  manner,  that  they  continued 
ever  afterwards  submissive. 

On  the  departure  of  Sandoval  with  the  ladies,  several  of 
the  districts  subjected  to  Coatzacualco  rebelle^l,  killing  the 
soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  tribute ;  anK>ng 
which  were  the  Tzapotecas  of  Xaltepec,  Ciniatan  and  Co- 
pilco,  the  first  being  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  its  rug>- 
ged  mountains,  and  the  two  others  because  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  so  that  they  were  not  reduced  to  subjection  without 
great  difficulty.  While  Captain  Luis  Marin  was  engaged  in 
reducing  these  districts,  Juan  Buono  arrived  at  our  sett&ment 

in 

4  This  may  probably  be  some  corruption  of  the  native  name  of  the  Rio 
Goataatualco,  or  Huaxacualco  ;  by  giving  it  the  ordinary  Spanish  prefix 
agua;  which  signifies  water,  or  a  river,  with  the  native  termination  cualco. 
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in  a  snfiall  vessel.     He  immediately  called  us  alltogeduer,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us  to  submit  to  Christoval  de  Tapia 
as  gorernor  of  New  Spain,  being  ignorant  of  the  return  of 
that  person  to  Hispanioia.     Buono  had  a  number  of  unad- 
dressed  letters  from  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  making  large  offers  i 
to  such  as  would  further  his  views  of  superseding  Cortes,  and 
which  Buono  had  a  discretionary  power  of  directing  to  any. 
persons  that  he  supposed  might  support  the  cause  in  which  he . 
was  engaged,  and  which  he  accordingly  transmitted  tp  thpse 
who  held  offices  in  the  settlement.     Among  the  rest,  I  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  regidor.     When   Buono  learnt 
that  Tapia  had  left  the  country,  he  seemed  much  disappointed. 
We  referred  him  to  Cortes  at  Mexico,  to  which  place  he  went. 
I  know  not  whatpassed  between  himand  Cortes,  but  I  believe  tlie. 
general  sent  him  back  to  Spain  with  some  money  in  his  pocket. 
Among  the  tribes  that  courted  our  alliance  after  the  con- 
quest of*  Mexico,  was  a  people  of  the  Tzapotecan  nation, 
Bamed  the  Tutepecs,  who  earnestly  requested  our  assistance 
against  a  hostile  tribe,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  them* 
selves,    and  whom   they  represented   as  possessing  a   very 
rich  country.      Accordingly,  in  the  year  1522,   Alvarado 
marched  from  Mexico  with  a  detachment  of  180  soldiers, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  with  orders  to  take  twenty  more  on  his 
inarch  through  the  district  of  Oaxaco,  and  also  to  visit  and 
reduce  during  his  march  certain  mountainous  districts  which 
were  said  to  be  in  rebellion*     Alvarado  was  forty  days  on  his 
march  between   Mexico  and  Tutepec,  and  was  very  hospi* 
tably  received  on  his  arrival,  being  lodged  in  the  most  popu« 
lous  part  of  the  city,  where  the  houses  stood  close  together, 
and  were  thatcliea  with  straw,  it  not  being  the  custom  of 
that  part  of  the  country  to  have  terraced  roofs,  on  account 
of  their  climate  being  very  sultry*     By  the  advice  of  Father 
Olmedo,  Alvarado  removed  his  quarters  to  a  more  open  part 
of  the  town ;  as  in  case  of  any  treachery  being  intended^, 
the  natives  might  easily  have  set  fire  to  the  first  quart^rs^. 
In  this  place,  Alvarado  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  the  principal  chief  made  him  every  day  some  rich, 
present  of  gold ;  and  among  other  things. gave  him  a  p^ir 
of  golden  stirrups,  made  according  to  a  pattern.     Yet,  oiily 
a  few  days  after,  the  cacique  was  made  a  prisoner,  on  the  in- 
formation, as  was  said,  of  the  Indiana  of  Tecuantepec,  that 
he  meant  to  burn  the  Spaniards  in  the  quarters  wliich  bad 
l)een  assigned  them  in  the  temples.     Some  of  the  Spaniards 
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alleged  tbat  Alvarado  made  him  a  prisoner  in  order  to  ex-? 
tort  gold  for  his  ransom.  However  this  may  have  been»  he 
died  in  prison  of  vexation,  after  Alvarado  had  got  from  him 
to  the  valae  of  80,000  crowns.  His  son  was  permitted  to 
succeed  him  in  the  government,  from  whom  Alvarado  ob- 
tained more  gold  than  he  had  done  from  the  father.  Alvar 
lado  now  established  a  colony,  which  was  called  Segura^  be- 
cause most  of  the  colonists  came  from  Tepeaca,  named  by 
us  Segura  de  la  Frontera* 

Alvarado  set  out  soon  afterwards  on  his  return  to  Mexico 
with  all  his  wealth,  as  Cortes  had  written  to  him  to  bring  all 
the  treasure  he  possibly  could,  which  he  intended  to  send  inr 
to  Spain.  The  soldiers  were  much  dissatisfied  at  beinff  thus 
exduded  from  any  share,  and  several  of  them  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Alvarado  and  his  brothers.  One 
of  the  conspirators,  named  Tribejo,  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  Father  Olmedo,  only  a  few  hours  before  it  was  inr 
tended  to  have  been  executed ;  and  the  reverend  Father  inr 
formed  Alvarado,  just  as  he  was  riding  out  along  with  son^e 
6f  the  cdnspirators.  He  continued  his  intended  excursion 
for  a  short  way ;  then  turning  suddenly,  he  complaiined  of  a 
pain  in  his  side,  saying  he  must  go  back  fpr  a  sui^eon  to 
bleed  him.  On  his  arrival  at  quarters,  he  immediately  sent 
fi)r  his  two  brothers,  together  with  the  alcaldes  and  alguazils 
of  the  settlement,  whom  he  ordered  to  arre$t  the  conspira- 
tors, two  of  whom  were  hanged.  Alvarado  returned  to 
Mexico  with  his  gold  $  but  the  colonists  finding  all  the  gold 
taken  away,  and  that  the  place  was  hot  and  unhealthy,  in- 
fested with  musqutioes,  bugs,  and  other  vermin,  and  them- 
selves and  slaves  fast  dying,  they  abandoned  the  settlement, 
some  going  to  Mexico,  and  others  to  different  places.  Cor- 
tes wa6  much  displeased  at  this  abandonment,  and  finding 
on  inquiry  that  it  h^d  been  done  by  a  resolution  of  the  al- 
caldes and  regidors  in  full  cabildo,  he  condemned  them  to 
suffer  death;  but  their  punishment,  at  the  intercession  of 
Olmedo,  was  mitigated  to  banishment.  Thus  the  settlement 
of  Segura  fell  to  the  ground,  which  had  been  established  in 
a  very  fertile  country,  but  exceedingly  unhealthy.  By  the 
cruelty  and  extortion  of  Alvarado,  the  minds  of  the  native^ 
were  alienated,  and  they  threw  off  their  allegiance ;  but  he 
reduced  them  again  to  submission,  and  they  continued  af- 
t:erwards  ip  behave  themselves  peaceably. 

Section 
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Section  XVI. 

Some  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  Francisco  de  Garay  for. 

the  Colonization  of  Fanuco. 

r 

Having  formerly  mentioned  the  expedition  fitted  out  byj 
Francisco  de  Garay ,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  it  seems  pro-r 
per  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  that  afiair  in.  this: 
place.     Hearing  of  the  great  riches  which  Diego  Velaisqueziv 
was  likely  to  acquire  from  New  Spain,  and  of  the  fertile  r 
coontxies  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  continent  of  the  r 
West  Indies,  and  encouraged  by  the  means  he  now  .posses^r 
sed  of  fMrosecuting  discoveries  and  conquests,  he  determined^ 
to  try  his  own  fortune  in  that  career.     For  this  purpose  he: 
sent  for  and  discoursed  with  Alaminos,  who  had  been  our^ 
chief  pilot,  from  whom  he  received  so  favourable  an  account  i 
of  these  countries,  diat  he  sent  Juan  de  Torralva,  a  perscmt 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  to. solicit  tiie  bishop  of  Burgos  to' 
grant  him  a  commission  for  settling  the  country  on  the  river' 
of  Panuco ;  and  having  succeeded  in  this  preliminary  step, 
he  fitted  out  an  armament  of  three  ships,  with  240  soldiers^  * 
Under  the  command  of  Alonso  Alvarez  Pineda,  who  was  de*' 
feated  by  the  Panucliese,  one  ship  onlv  escaping,  which  join-^ 
cd  US  at  Villa  liica,  as  already  relatea.     Receiving  no  Intel* ' 
ligence  of  the  fate  of  his  first  armament,  Garay  sent  a.  se^ 
cond,  which  also  arrived  at  our  port.     Having  now  esqieBd- 
ed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  no  purpose,  and  having  learnt* 
the  good  fortune  of  Cortes,  he  became  more  than  ever  de*' 
sirous  to  secure  the  advantages  he  expected  to  derive  fi'om. 
his  comniission.  .With  this  view  he  fitted  out  thirteen  ships,; 
in   which  he  embarked  136  cavalry,  and  840  foot  soldiers, 
mostly  musqueteers  and  crossbow-men,  of  which   he  toiok. 
the  command  in  person.     He  sailed  with  this  great  arma-* 
ment  fron^  Jamaica,  on  the  24th  June  1523,  and  arrived, 
safe  at  the  port  of  Xagua  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he 
received  information  tnat  Cortes  had  reduced  the  province 
of  Panuco  to  subjection,  and  bad  sent  a  petition  to  the  em^ 
peroir  to  get  a  commission  for  governing  his  new  acquisition. 
He  was  here  informed  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Cortes  and  his 
companions,  and  in  particular  of  our  having  defeated  the 
large  force  of  Na^aez,  while  we  had  only  270  soldiefs. 

Struck 
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Struck  with  awe  at  the  power  and  abilities  of  our  general,  he 
solicited  the  licentiate  Zuazco  to  mediate  between  him  and 
Coites,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
government  of  Panuco,  in  pursuance  of  his  commission  from 
the  bishop  of  Burgos. 

Garay  shortly  afterwards  set  out  with  his  armament,  and 
being  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  river  Falmas  ',  he  disem- 
barked there,  intending  to  march  by  land  to  Panuco,  having 
first  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  bis  troops ;  and  he  ev^i 
nominated  the  various  officers  of  his  colony,  which  he  intend- 
cid  to  name  Garayana«     Having  marched  for  two  days  along 
the  sea-shore,  through  a  marshy  uninhabited  country,  he  ar- 
rived at  some  villages,  where  the  inhabitants  entertained  him 
hospitably,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  straggled  about  robbing 
and  maltreating  the  people.     Garay-  at  length  arrived  at  Pa- 
nuco,  where  his  soldiers  expected  all  their  difficulties  would 
end)  but  it  was  almost  a  desert,  as  it  had  been  much  wasted 
in  the  war  with  Cortes,  and  the  natives  concealed  what  re- 
mained, so  that  they  found  nothing  but  b^re  walls,  where  they 
were  tormented  with  mosquitos  and  every  kind  of  vermin, 
Garay  could  get  no  intelligence  of  his  fleet,  and  learnt  from 
a  Spaniard  who  had  fled  from  punishment  and  lived  among 
the  Indians,  that  the  province  of  Panuco  uas  poor  and  un- 
healthy J  and  as  this  man-  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of 
Mexico,  many  of  Garays  soldiers  deserted  from  him^  and 
went  off  for  Mexico,  plundering  the  natives  on  their  way. 
Garay  found  biniself  in  a  bad  plight,  and  sent  one  of  his  offi- 
cers;, named  Dit^go  de  Ocampo,  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
Vallejo,  who  was  governor  of  St  £stevan  del-  Puerto  for  Cor- 
tesi  and  to  notify  the  appointment  of  Garay  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.     Vallejo  gave  a  favourable  answer,  re- 
questing the  soldiers  might  be  restrained  from  maltreating 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  sent  off  an  express  to  Cortes,  soliciting 
a  strong  reinforcemtnt  or  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ge*- 
neraL     On  receiving  this  intelligence,   Cortes  immediat^y 
sent  off  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Father  Olmedo,  and  Gonzalo 
de  Ocampo,  brother  to  Diego  de  Ocampo,  who  was  with 
Garay,  giving  them  a  copy  of  the  royal  instructions^  by  which 
all  his  conquests  were  left  under  hiscommand  till' the  dispute 
between  him  and  Velasquez  were  judicially  settled. 

On 
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1  This  18  probably  the  river  of  Nueva  San|ander,'abouM  00  miles  north 
from  the  Rio  Tampico  or  river  of  Panuco, — E. 
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On  the  arrival  of  Garay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Este- 
van,  Vallejo  learnt  from  five  deserters  that  the  troops  were 
scattered  negligently  in  a  large  town  called  Nacoplan,  on 
which  he  concerted  a  plan  for  coming  on  them  by  biirprise, 
and  made  forty  of  them  prisoners,  alleging  that  they  had  in- 
vaded the  country  without  a  commission,  and  had  plundered 
the  inhabitants  who  lived  under  his  government.  Garay 
threatened  Vallejo  with  the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  Spain 
for  this  outrage,  and  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  his 
soldiers  ;  on  which  Vallejo  requested  to  see  his  commission, 
which,  if  from  his  majesty,  he  would  obey  in  all  humility. 
Just  at  this  time  arrived  the  deputies  from  Cortes,  and  Diego 
de  Ocampo,  being  then  first  alcalde  of  Mexico,  made  a  for- 
mal remonstrance  against  the  entrance  of  Garay  with  an  arm- 
ed force  into  the  government  of  another,  person.  Several 
days  were  spent  in  remonstrances  and  replies  on  both  sides, 
during  which  time  many  of  Garays  troops  deserted  from 
him. 

Two  of  the  ships  belonging  to  Garay  were  lost  in  a  teih- 
pest,  and  the  remainder  took  shelter  in  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver, when  Vallejo  secretly  negotiated  with  their  officers  to 
join  the  party  of  Cortes,  He  at  length  contrived  to  inviegle 
the  whole  of  the  fleet  up  the  river  to  the  port  of  St  Estevan, 
where  he  made  all  their  officers  and  men  prisoners  in  the 
name  of  Cortes ;  but  Father  Olmedo  persuaded  him  to  set 
them  at  liberty.  ITie  unfortunate  Garay  entreated  the  offi- 
cers of  Cortes  to  restore  his  ships  and  to  compel  his  troops  to 
return  to  their  duty,  promising  to  give  up  his  intended  settle^ 
ment  at  Panuco,  and  to  retire  to  the  river  Palmas.  They 
agreed  to  this,  and  used  every  measure  to  induce  the  desert- 
ers to  return,  but  with  little  effisct ;  as  they  alleged  they  had 
already  discharged  their  engagement  in  coming  to  Panuco, 
and  they  despised  Garay.  In  this  hopeless  state,  Garay  wa« 
persuaded  to  write  to  Corties,  stating  his  situation,  and  re- 
questing his  protection  and  assistance,  in  consideration  of 
their  former  friendship.  Cortes  engaged  to  do  what  he  de- 
sired, and  invited  him  to  come  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  ho- 
nourably received,  and  promised  every  redress,  referring  him 
to  Olmedo,  Sandoval,  and  Alvarado,  to  agree  with  him  on 
the  terms.  At  the  suggestion  of  Ohkiedo,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  Donna  Catalina  Cortes  y  Pizarro,  the 
daughter  of  Cortes,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Garay,  who  bad  a 
^mmand  in  the  fleet.    Cortes  agreed  to  tbis^  giving  bis 

daughter 
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daughter  a  Hberal  fortune,  and  agreed  that  G^ray  should 
establish  a  colony  on  the  river  Palmas,  in  which  he  engaged 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Garay  now  inter- 
ceded with  Cortes  to  allow  Narvaez  to  return  to  Cuba,  for 
which  favour  Narvaez  was  extremelv  thankful,  and  took  leave 
of  Cortes  with  many  professions  of  gratitude*  Soon  after- 
wardsi  Garay  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  in 
&ur  days,  leaving  Cortes  and  Father  Olmedo  hi^  executors. 
As  his  armament  was  left  without  a  head,  a  competition  aro$e 
among  his  ofiicers  for  the  vacant  command ;  but  young  Ga- 
ray was  ultimately  made  general.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
the  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  which  they  dispersed  about 
the  country  in  small  bodies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  pillaging 
the  natives  as  if  they  had  been  among  Moors.  This  enraged 
the  Indians,  who  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  which 
jthey  executed  so  effectually  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  sa^ 
crificed  uid  eat  above  five  hundred  of  the  soldiers  of  Garay, 
in  some  of  the  towns  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  them  being  de- 
stroyed at  one  time.  In  other  places  they  fell  upon  the  strag- 
glers, whom  they  massacred  almost  without  resistance  $  and, 
^icouraged  by  this  success,  they  even  rose  against  the  settle- 
ment of  Estevan  in  such  numbers,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
resisted  by  Vallejo  and  seven  or  eight  of  the  veterans  of  Cor- 
tes, who  induced  many  of  Garays  soldiers  to  abide  by  them 
in  the  c^en  field,  where  three  battles  were  fought,  in  one  of 
which  Vallejo  was  slain,  and  a  great  number  of  l^aniards 
wounded.  The  Indians  became  at  length  so  bold  and  des- 
perate, that  they  one  night  killed  and  burned  forty  Spaniards, 
among  whom  were  several  belonging  to  Cortes,  and  destroyed 
fifteen  horses.  When  Cortes  heard  of  these  proceedings  he 
was  much  enraged,  and  would  have  gone  in  person  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  but  was  then  confined  by  a  broken  arm  ; 
wherefore  he  sent  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  with  100  infantry, 
50  cavalry,  15  musqueteers,  and  two  fiield<-piece^,  accpmpa^ 
nied  by  8000  Mexican  and  Tlascalan  warriors,  givjng  orders 
to  reduce  the  country  so  completely  under  subjeption  that 
they  might  not  have  power  to  give  any  farther,  disturbance. 

Sandoval  was  a  person  of  much  vigilance  when  he  bad  any 
ijHiportant  bu^ess  in  hand,  and  made  no  delay  in  marching 
against  the  enemy,  who  had  concentrated  their  forces  in  two 
narrow  defiles.  Sandoval  divided  his  forces  into  two  bodies, 
but  was  so  obstinately  resisted,  that  he  drew  c^  his  forces, 
fdgning  to  retreat  to  Mexico,  followed  by  the  Inydians^  whom 

he 
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he  completely  deceived,  making  an  unexpected  countermardi 
at  midnight,  by  which  he  gained  possession  of  the  passes ; 
yet  not  till  be  had  lost  three  horses,  and  had  a  great  many  of 
bis  men  wounded.  On  passing  the  defiles,  he  found  himself 
opposed  in  front  by  an  immense  body  of  Indians,  who  had 
coUected  on  receiving  notice  of  his  countermarch.  He  con»> 
centrated  his  whole  force  into  one  solid  colunm  ;  and  as  his 
cavalry  were  inexperienced  in  the  service,  he  gave  them  full 
instructions  never  to  halt  making  thrusts,  as  the  Indians  al- 
ways seized  the  lances  when  wounded,  and  oflen  wrested 
them  from  the  hands  of  our  men  $  but  ordered  them  to  dap 
spurs  to  their  horses  on  such  occasions,  firmly  grasping  their 
lances,  and  thus  force  them  from  the  enemy  by  the  strength 
of  their  horses.  Having  placed  guards  and  patroles,  and  or- 
dered the  horses  pf  the  cavalry  to  remain  all  night  saddled 
and  bridled,  he  made  the  troops  repose  under  arms  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  placing  the  Mexican  and  Tlascalan  warriors 
at  a  short  distance  from  tlie  Spanish  troops,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience tliat  the  allies  were  of  more  harm  than  benefit  in  a 
night  attack.  At  day*break  next  morning,  Sandoval  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  was  soon  fronted  by  three  large  bodies 
pf  the  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  siirroun/d  him.  Forming 
his  cavalry  in  two  squadrons,  he  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  spirit  that  they  were  sochi  broken  and  dispersed,  with 
the  loss  of  two  soldiers  and  three  horses  on  his  side.  The 
allies  made  terrible  havock  after  this  victory,  burning  and 
plundering  all  before  them,  till  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  St  . 
Estevan.  The  remains  of  this  colony  were  found  in  a  miser^ 
aUe  conditipn,  and  the  soldiers  of  Garay  assured  him  that  its 
preservation  was  entirely  owing  to  the  bravery  and  conduct 
of  our  few  veterans  who  were  there.  Sandoval  divided  his 
army  into  several  bodies,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  the  veterans,  and  sent  them  to  overrun  the  neighbouring 
districts,  with  orders  to  send  in  all  the  provisions  they  could 
collect,  being  unable  to  go  out  himself^  as  he  was  badly 
wounded.  In  the  course  of  three  days,  his  paities  sent  in 
many  prisoners  of  the  ordinary  class,  and  five  chiefs ;  but 
Sandoval  released  the  common  people,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  make  no  more  prisoners,  except  of  such  chiefs  as  had  been 
concerned  in  or  present  at  the  murder  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
a  few  days  Sandoval  was  able  to  take  the  field,  and  by  skilful 
measures  he  made  prisoners  of  twenty  caciques,  who  bad 
commanded  where  no  less  than  six  hundred  Spaniatds  were 

slain. 
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slain.  He  then  summoned  all  the  neighbouring  towns  to 
send  their  chiefs  to  him  to  treat  of  peace  and  submission : 
Some  obeyed,  but  others  neglecteil  to  attend,  and  he  thought 
it  best  to  dissimulate  with  the  latter  for  the  present,  till  he 
bad  informed  Cortes  what  had  been  already  done,  and  had 
received  his  orders  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners  and  his 
fixture  procedure.  Cortes,  who  now  conferred  the  vacant 
command  of  St  Estevan  on  Sandoval,  ordered  all  who  had 
been  any  way  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Spaniards  to 
be  punished  with  death,  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from 
being  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  directing  Diego  de  Ocampo, 
as  alcalde-major,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  against  them, 
with  orders  to  execute  ail  who  should  be  found  guilty.  He 
gave  orders  likewise  to  conciliate  the  natives  by  all  possible 
means,  and  to  prevent  the  soldiers  of  Garay  from  committing 
any  future  outrages.  Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  these  or- 
ders, the  accused  caciques  were  brought  to  trial ;  and  many 
of  them  being  found  guilty  by  evidence,  or  by  their  own  con- 
fession, were  publickly  executed,  some  being  burnt  and  others 
hanged.  Many  also  were  pardoned;  and  all  tlie  districts 
which  had  belonged  to  the  caciques  who  suffered  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  restored  to  their  children  or  other  heirs.  Ocam- 
po now  proceeded  against  all  those  Spaniards  who  had  been 
guilty  of  outrages,  going  about  the  country  in  bands,  plun- 
dering and  murdering  the  natives,  or  who  had  invited  other 
soldiers  to  desejrt  to  them  ;  and  having  collected  them  toge- 
ther, he  shipped  them  off  for  Cuba.  To  Juan  de  Grijalva, 
who  had  been  commodore  of  the  fleet  under  Garay,  Cortes 
offered  the  alternative  of  a  present  of  2000  crowns,  and  a 
passage  to  Cuba,  or  an  honourable  reception  at  Mexico. 
But  Grijalva  and  all  the  other  officers  belonging  to  Garay 
preferred  going  to  Cuba.  When  Sandoval  and  Ocampo  had 
thus  reduced  tne^  settlement  to  order,  and  cleared  it  of  these 
troublesome  inmates,  they  returned  to  Mexico,  leaving  the 
command  at  St  Estevan  to  an  officer  named  Vallecillo ;  and 
on  their  arrival  at  the  capital,  they  were  received  by  Cortes 
and  others  with  the  distinction  which  their  services  richly 
merited  *.  Section 

2  A  very  uninteresting  episode^  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  the  Hcentate 
Zuazo,  who  has  been  formerly  mentioned^  is  here  omitted^  as  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  general  history  in  hand :  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that^ 
after  many  perils  by  sea  and  land,  Zuazo  came  to  Mexico,  where  Cortes 
gave  him  the  office  of  alcalde-major,  which  seems  to  have  resembled  our  pro- 
vost^marslal,  or  chief  military  judge.— E. 
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Section  XVIL 

Narrative  of  various  Expeditions  for  the  Reduction  of  differ eni 

Provinces  in  New  Spain. 

As  the  views  of  Cortes  were  always  lofty,  so  was  he  always 
well  supported  by  the  talents  and  bravery  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers.  After  his  power  was  thoroughly  established  in  the 
great  city  of  Mexico  and  its  more  immediate  dependencies, 
and  in  the  districts  or  provinces  of  Guaxaca,  Zacatula,  Coli- 
ma,  Vera  Cruz,  Panuco,  Coatzacualco,  and  others,  as  already 
related,  he  was  informed  that  there  were  populous  nations 
and  rich  mines  in  the  province  of  Guatimala ;  and  he  resol* 
ved  to  send  a  military  force  under  Alvarado,  to  conquer  and 
colonize  that  country.  Alvarado,  therefore,  was  dispatched 
to  that  province,  with  300  infantry,  135  cavalry,  200  Tlasca- 
laas  and  Cholulans,  and  IQO  Mexicans  %  and  four  field-pieces. 
Alvarado  was  instructed  to  bring  those  nations  to  submission 
by  peaceful  means,  if  possible;  and  Father  Olmedo  accom- 
panied him,  on  purpose  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  to  the  natives ;  and  at  all  events,  to  insist  upon  all 
the  prisons  and  cages  that  were  used  for  human  victims  being 
destroyed,  the  prisoners  set  free,  and  the  utter  abolition  of 
human  sacrifices  and  cannibal  feasts.  This  expedition  left 
Mexico  on  the  13th  of  December  152S  ;  and  Alvarado  dur- 
ing his  march,  received  the  submission  of  the  district  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Rocks  of  Guelama,  where  he  received 
many  rich  contributions  in  gold.  Having  passed  the  dis- 
tricts belonging  to  the  Tzapotecas  of  Tecuantepec,  and  by 
Soconusco^  a  town  containing  above  15,000  houses,  Alvara- 
do came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  named  Zapotitlan, 
where,  at  a  bridge  over  a  river,  he  was  opposed  by  a  very 
numerous  body  of  warriors  who  disputed  the  passage  with  so 
much  bravery,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded  and 
one  horse  killed  $  and  it  required  three  very  hard  fought 
battles  before  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  break  through  and 
disperse  the  enemy. 

From  this  place,  continuing  his  march,  Alvarado  was  con- 
tinually 

1  Though  without  any  warrant  for  this  purpose,  we  -believe  that  the 
numbers  of  these  allies  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  by  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds. — ^£. 
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tinually  harassed  by  the  Indians  of  QuetzaltenangOy  and  came 
at  length  to  a  defile  in  a  high  mountain,  where  the  ascent  was 
about  a  league  and  a  half.  On  arriving  at  the  summit,  a 
remarkably  fat  woman  was  found  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  a 
dog,  which  is  an  infallible  token  of  intended  hostilities ;  and 
immediately  afterwards,  great  numbers  of  armed  Indians 
were  seen  advancing  on  all  sides,  in  a  difficult  broken  ground, 
where  the  cavalry  of  Alvarado  were  unable  to  act.  In  this 
rough  and  impracticable  place,  above  6000  of  the  warriors  of 
Utatlan,  a  district  adjoining  to  Quetzaltenango,  made  an  at- 
tack upon  our  troops ;  and  being  soon  put  to  flight,  IJbey 
rallied  shortly  after,  reinforced  by  great  numbers  of  fresh 
troops,  who  waited  the  advance  of  our  forces,  and  fought  them 
bravely  hand  to  hand.  On  this  occasion,  three  or  four  of 
the  enemy  uniting  their  efforts,  used  to  seize  a  horse  before 
and  behind,  endeavouring  tp  pull  him  to  the  ground,  and  it 
required  the  most  strenuous  exhortations  both  of  Alvarado 
and  Father  Olmedo  to  animate  the  exertions  of  our  troops, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the  In- 
dians. Our  army  halted  in  the  field  of  battle  for  three  days, 
unmolested  by  the  enemy,  and  then  marched  to  Quetzalte- 
nangOf  where  Alvarado  hoped  to  have  j^iven  his  troops  some 
repose;  but  he  found  two  xiquipils  oi  warriors,  or  16,000 
men  assembled  to  oppose  him  in  a  plain,  where  he  gave  them 
so  complete  a  defeat,  with  so  heavy  a  loss  of  warriors,  that 
they  remained  for  a  long  time  under  complete  awe  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  chiefs  of  these  Indians  sent  a  deputation  to 
Alvarado,  offering  peace  and  submission,  under  which  they 
had  concealed  a  plan  for  destroying  his  army  in  the  following 
manner*  At  a  short  distance  there  was  a  place  called  Utat- 
lan, in  a  very  difiicuit  rugged  country,  and  surrounded  by 
defiles,  to  which  they  invited  him  to  march,  intending  to  faU 
upon  him  there  with  all  their  forces,  as  in  that  place  the  cavalry 
could  not  act. 

Alvarado  accordingly  marched  to  Utatlan,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable strength,  which  had  only  two  gates,  the  ascent  to  one 
of  which  wafr  by  a  stair  of  about  twenty-five  steps,  and  the  o- 
ther  opened  to  a  very  bod  broken  causeway,  the  streets  likewise 
being  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  very  close  together.  Ob- 
serving the  bad  situation  of  this  place,  and  that  the  women  and 
children  had  disappeared,  Alvarado  began  to  suspect  that  some 
mischief  was  in  contemplation ;  and  he  was  informed  by  some 
imlians  of  the  place  he  had  last  quitted,  that  a  number'  of 

warriors 
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warrM)r8  were  Concealed  all  rouiid  the  placey  to  which  they 
meant  to  set  fire  in  the  night,  'and  then  assault  him  with  all 
their  forces,.  Alvarado  immediately  called  his  troops  to  arms» 
and  marched  out  into  the  opm  country,  telling  the  chiefs  that 
he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  grass  for  his  horses* 
They  did  not  seem  pleased  with  this  change ;  and  as  soon  as 
Alvarado  was  completely  clear  of  the  town,  he  seized  the  prin-* 
cipal  (uicique,  whom  he  reproached  for  bis  treachery,  and  or<- 
dered  to  be  burnt  alive.  Father  Olmedo  obtained  a  respite  of 
this  sentence,  with  permission  to  endeavour  to  convert  the  con«> 
demned  cacique  to  th&  holy  faith»  in  which  he  exerted  himself 
a  whole  day^  and  at  length  succeeded :  and,  as  an  indulgence^ 
his  punishment  was  commuted  to  hanging,  and  his  territory 
given  to  his  son.  After  this,  Alvarado  attacked  and  dispers* 
ed  this  native  warriors  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  When  this  success  became  known  in  Guatim^a,  which 
was  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  people  of  Utatlan,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  treat  with  Alvarado  before  his  arrival  on  their 
frontiers,  bringing  a  present  of  gold,  declaring  their  submis^ 
sion  to  the  government  of  our  emperor,  and  offering  to  serve 
as  allies  in  all  our  wars.  Alvarado  accepted  their  submission 
and  offer  of  service,  and  desired  them  to  send  him  2000  of  their 
warriors,  with  which  they  immediately  complied ;  and  as  the 
people  of  Utatlan  had  again  rebelled,  he  remained  eight  days 
in  their  country,  collecting  considerable  spoil  and  making 
many  slaves ;  after  which  he  marched  to  the  city  of  Guatimala» 
where  he  was  hoi^itably  received. 

As  the  utmost  harmony  subsisted  between  Alvarado  and 
the  natives  of  Guatimala,  the  chiefs^of  that  nation  represented 
to  him  that  a  naition  in  their  neighbourhood*  called  the  Altit<- 
lans,  who  occupied  several  strong  fortresses  on  the  side  of  a 
lake,  had  refused  to  make  submission  to  him,  and  that  they 
were  a  barbarous  and  malicious  people.^  Alvarado  sent  a 
messi^e  commsmding  these  people  to  submjt,  but  tliey  abused 
his  messengers;  on  which  he  marched  against  them  with 
140  Spanish  soldiers  and  2000  warriors  of  the  Guatim^lans, 
and  was  resisted  by  a  strong  force  of  the  Altitlans,  whom  he 
soon  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  pursued  to  their 
fortresses  on  the  lake.  Having  driven  them  from  these  for- 
tresses,  thqjr  took  shelter  in  an  island  of  the  lake,  to  which  he 
sent  several  of  their  chiefs  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to 
persuade  them  into  peace  and  subyiission,  in  which  he  at  length 
succeeded,  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  projnise6»  and  re* 

turned 
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turned  to  Guatimala.  Father  Olmedo  exerted  himself  so  of^ 
fectually  in  his  mission,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  people  to 
imitate  our  example,  in  adoring  the  holy  Virgin,  ibr  which 
purpose  be  erected  an  altar  and  image  of  our  lady,  and  ex- 
plained the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  natives.  A 
people  named  the  Pipiles,  who  came  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance towards  the  south,  to  enter  into  submission  to  Alvarado, 
informed  him  that  a  nation  in  their  way,  called  the  Izcuinte- 
pecs,  were  of  a  malignant  disposition,  and  maltreated  all  tra- 
vellers through  their  countr}'.  He  sent,  therefore,  a  message 
to  invite  them  to  come  in  and  submit,  which  they  refused  to 
comply  with ;  for  which  reason  he  marched  into  tntir  country 
with  his  whole  force,  united  to  a  strong  body  of  his  allies  of 
Cruatimala,  and  made  great  havock  among  them.  Not  having 
been  present  in  this  expedition,  as  I  did  not  go  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Guatimala  until  my  return  from  Higueras,  I  have  on- 
ly given  a  short  summary  of  the  conquest  of  Guatimala  and 
its  dependencies,  which  may  be  found  related  at  fiill  length  in 
a  book  written  by  Gonzalo  de  Alvarado. 

About  this  time  Cortes  was  informed  that  the  provinces  of 
Higueras  and  Honduras  contained  rich  mines,  and  some  sai- 
lors reported  that  the  native  fishers  of  these  countries  used 
weights  to  their  nets  made  of  gold  mixed  with  copper  $  they 
alleged  also,  that  a  strait  or  passage  would  probably  be  found 
in  that  direction  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  these  accounts 
he  determined  to  send  some  troops  to  that  country  under 
Christoval  de  Oli,  to  inquire  after  the  mines,  and  to  search 
for  this  reported  strait,  by  which  a  communication  might  be 
opened  with  the  Spice  Islands  ;  and  as  the  way  by  land  was 
long  and  difiicult,  it  was  determined  to  send  this  expedition 
by  sea.  Accordingly,  de  Oli  embarked  in  six  ships,  with  a 
force  of  370  soldiers,  100  of  whom  were  musqueteers  and 
crossbowmen,  and  22  cavalry.  Five  of  the  veteran  conquerors 
of  Mexico  went  along  with  this  expedition  ;  among  whom  was 
one  Briones,  a  seditious  fellow  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cortes ; 
besides  whom,  many  of  the  soldiers  on  this  expedition  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  lands  which 
had  been  made  in  New  Spain.  De  Oli  was  ordered  to  go 
first  to  the  Havanna,  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
necessaries,  and  then  to  pur>ue  his  voyage  to  the  Higueras  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries  for  the  reported  mines  and 
straits ;  after  which  he  was  to  build  a  town  in  some  commo- 
dious situation.    To  advance  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion, 

he 
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he  was  provided  with  two  friars,  one  of  whom  understood  the 
Mexican  language.  At  the  Havanna,  de  Oli  took  on  board 
five  of  the  followers  of  Garay,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Panuqo  for  seditious  conduct,  who  ingratiated  themselves  into 
his  confidence,  and  advised  him  to  renounce  his  obedience  to 
Cortes,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  Briones ;  so  that  he  et 
length  went  over  to  the  party  of  Velasquez,  who  engaged  to 
make  such  representations  at  court  that  the  command  of  this 
intended  settlement  might  be  given  to  de  Oli  independent  of 
Cortes.  De  Oli  was  a  orave  man,  and  endowed  with  many 
good  qualities,  yet  unfit  for  his  present  employment,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Velasquez,  so  that  he  was  the 
more  readily  influenced  by  bad  advisers  to  desert  the  interest 
of  Cortes  to  whom  he  lay  under  ^eat  obligations.  On  the 
third  of  May,  >de  Oli  arrived  at  his  station,  which  be  jxamed 
El  Triumpho  de  la  CruZf  where  he  appointed  to  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  colony,  such  alcaldes  and  regidors  as 
had  been  recommended  by  Cortes,  and  even  took  possessioa 
of  the  country  for  his  majesty  in  the  name  of  Cortes,  as  ^e 
wished  to  conceal  his  secession  from  our  general  till  he .  sa^ 
whether  the  country  was  sufficiently  rich  to  be  worth  while  to 
set  up  an  independent  government ;  as,  if  it  turned  out  other- 
wise»  he  could  return  to  his  possessions  in  Mexico,  and  fflos$ 
over  his  negodations  with  Velasquez,  under  pretence  of  hav* 
ing  done  so  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  bupplies.  In 
this  manner  was  the  new  colony  of  £1  rriuiiipho  established^ 
from  whence  Cortes  had  no  intelligence  for  more  than  eigh( 
months. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  veterans  and  Spar 
niards  of  rank,  established  in  tlie  town  of  Coatzacuaclo,  other- 
wise called  Del  Espiritu  Santo,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  go»- 
vemment  of  that  province,  together  with  the  districts  of  Cida^ 
Tabasco,  Cimatan,  Choutalpa,  Cachula,  Zoque,  the  Quilenes^ 
Cinacatan,  Chamuela,  Chiapa,  Papana^austa,  Pinula,  Xaite- 
pec,  Huaxaltepec,  Chinantla,  Tepeque,  and  others;  but  through 
ailNew  Spain,  the  demand  for  tribute  was  the  signai  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  all  who  attempted  to  levy  it  were  killed,  as  werp  all 
Spaniards,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  $  so  thajt  we 
were  continually  obliged  to  go  from  oi^e  town  to  aQQther  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  preserve  peace.  As  the  district  of 
Cimatan  was  particularly  refractory,  and  Captain  Luis  Marin 
could  not  convfeniently  send  a  body  of  troops  tp  that  place,  I 
and  three  other  Spaniards  were  sent  there  to  endeavour  tp 
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prevaD  on  the  people  to  submit.  On  approaching  the  princi- 
pal town,  we  were  attacked  by  a  large  Dody  of  Indians,  who 
killed  two  of  my  companions,  and  wounded  me  desperately  in 
the  throat.  My  surviving  companion  made  off  to  some  canoes 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Macapa,  leaving  me  alone  and  in 

feat  jeopardy ;  but  I  crept  under  cover  or  some  bushes  where 
lay  some  time  almost  exhausted,  and  recovering  my  strength 
after  some  time,  I  forced  my  way  through  the  natives,  and 
escaped  to  where  my  companion  was  in  tiie  canoes,  with  four 
Indians  whom  we  had  brought  with  us  to  carry  our  ba^^ge^ 
which  they  had  thrown  away,  and  for  the  sake  of  whiSn  the 
natives  quitted  us,  so  that  we  got  across  the  river,  which  is 
broad  and  deep  and  full  of  alligators.  To  avoid  the  Indians, 
we  concealed  ourselves  for  eight  days  in  the  woods,  so  that 
we  were  concluded  to  be  lost,  and  our  property  in  lands  and 
Indians  was  divided  among  the  other  Spaniards,  such  being 
then  the  custom  in  New  Spain.  We  returned  to  the  town, 
however,  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  days,  to  the  great  joy 
of  our  friends,  and  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  sue-- 
ceeded  to  our  property. 

Our  captain,  Luis  Marin,  thought  proper  to  wait  upon 
Cortes,  to  represent  the  necessity  of  a  reinforcement ;  and  ac- 
cordingly got  thirty  soldiers,  commanded  by  Alonzo  de  Grado, 
with  oroers  for  all  the  Spaniards  at  Coatzacualco  to  march 
for  the  province  of  Chiapa,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion, and  directions  to  build  a  town  there  to  keep  the  natives 
in  order.  In  the  first  place,  tve  had  to  make  roads  through 
the  woods,  and  the  country  being  very  marshy,  we  were  unoer 
the  necessity  of  constructing  causeways  in  many  places  to  en- 
able the  horses  to  pass.  The  first  place  we  came  to  was  Tez- 
putzlan,  and  thence  to  Cachula,  beyond  which  there  had  been 
no  passage  before  our  expedition,  all  the  other  natives  being 
in  great  fear  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chiapa,  who  were  then  the 
bravest  warriors  in  all  America,  and  had  never  been  subdued 
by  the  Mexicans ;  but  they  were  extremely  barbarous,  being 
in  use  to  rob  all  passengers,  and  to  carry  away  the  natives  of 
other  districts  to  till  their  ground.  The  present  expedition 
was  during  Lent,  and  as  well  as  I  can  now  remember,  in  the 
year  1524,  our  little  army  consisting  of  27  cavalry,  23  mus- 
qucteers,  72  foot  soldiers  armed  with  sword  and  target,  and 
one  field-piece  under  the  direction  of  a  cowardly  fellow  of  a 
gunner,  who  pretended  to  have  served  in  Italy.  Besides 
Ihese,  we  had  80  Mexican  warriors,  and  the  cacique  of  Ca- 
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chula  with  some  of  his  principal  people,  who  were  all  terribly 
afraid.  On  approaching  Chiapa,  an  advanced  guard  of  four 
of  our  most  active  soldiers,  of  whom  I  was  one,  always  pre- 
ceded the  army  to  reconnoitre,  and  as  the  ground  was  not  fit 
for  a  horse,  I  left  mine  behind.  We  were  usually  about  half 
a  league  in  front  of  the  army,  but  on  our  approach  to  Estapa, 
their  first  settlement,  some  of  the  hunters  of  Chiapa  perceived 
us  at  a  distance,  and  gave  the  alarm  by  means  of  smoke.  The 
road  was  now  wide  and  convenient,  between  well  cultivated 
fields  of  corn  and  other  vegetables ;  and  on  coming  to  Estapa 
we  found  it  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  on  which  we  post- 
ed our  guards  and  patroles,  and  took  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  We  were  soon  disturbed  by  information  from  our  out- 
guards,  that  the  natives  were  collecting  on  every  side  to  at- 
tack us ;  and,  going  out  of  town  to  meet  them  we  had  a 
severe  action,  in  which  they  killed  two  of  our  soldiers  and 
four  horses,  wounding  our  reverend  father  Fra  Juan,  and 
thirteen  soldiers,  including  our  captain  Luis  Marin,  who  was 
wounded  in  two  places  ;  besides  which  many  of  our  allies 
were  slain.  This  action  lasted  tiH  dark  night,  when  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  retire,  leaving  fifteen  slain  and  many 
wounded  in  the  field.  From  two  ot  the  wounded,  who  seem- 
ed chiefs,  we  learnt  that  a  general  attack  was  intended  against 
lis  next  day.  These  people  were  dothed  in  good  defensive 
armour  of  quilted  cotton,  using  darts  hardened  in  the  fire, 
war  clubs,  and  lances  longer  than  ours,  and  they  fought  with 
unusual  bravery ;  insomuch  that,  when  one  of  our  horsemen 
halted  to  make  a  thrust,  the  Indians  seized  the  horse,  and 
either  wrested  the  lance  from  the  horseman  or  pulled  him  to 
the  ground. 

Next  day  we  pursued  our  march  to  Chiapa,  a  place  witli 
very  regular  streets,  alid  containing  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand families,  besides  the  dependent  towns  and  villages  around. 
We  had  not  proceeded  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
Estapa,  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  when  we  found  the 
whole  warriors  of  the  district  drawn  up  to  oppose  us,  well 
armed,  dressed  up  in  plumes  of  feathers,  and  making  the  hills. 
resound  with  their  warlike  shouts.  They  attacked  us  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  our  black  gunner  was  so  stupified  with 
fear,  that  he  stood  long  trembling  before  he  durst  put  the 
match  to  the  gun,  aild  when  he  fired  the  piece  all  the  good 
he  did  was  wounding  three  of  our  own  men.  After  a  severe 
conflict,  we  at  length  forced  them  to  fly ;  but  they  rallied  in 
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flOtme  broken  grquD^,  reinforced  by  some  fresh  bodies  of  In^- 
dians,  and  attacked  us  again  by  surprize,  while  we  were  giv- 
ing God  thapks  for  our  victory.  In  these  new  troops,  many 
were  provided  with  long  thongs  to  twist  round  our  horses, 
and  some  carried  the  nets  they  used  in  hunting  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  this  second  battle  the  enemy  were  so  desperate 
that  they  killed  two  of  our  soldiers  and  five  horses,  and  scarce 
oAe  of  us  escaped  without  a  wound.  They  had  along  with 
them  a  very  fat  aged  woman,  whom  they  esteemed  a  wizard, 
who  had  promised  them  the  victory.  Her  body  was  all  co- 
•  vered  over  with  paint  mixed  with  cotton  wool  \  and  she  ad- 
vanced fearlessly  amid  our  allies,  who  were  regularly  formed 
by  companies,  by  whom  she  was  cut  to  pieces.  At  length, 
by  a  violent  effort,  we  forced  the  enemy  to  fly,  some  taking 
to  the  rocks  and  others  to  the  river,  and  being  excellent 
swimmers  they  made  their  escape.  We  then  halted  and  sang 
the  Salve  regina  :  After  which  we  took  possession  of  a  town 
on  the  river,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  taking  care  of  our 
wounded,  and  carefully  concealing  our  dead. 

About  midnight,  ten  chiefs  of  neighbouring  districts  came 
down  the  river  in  five  canoes,  and  were  brought  to  our  cap- 
tain, whom  they  informed  that  thev  belonged  to  the  nation 
of  the  Xaltepecs,  who  were  at  war  with  the  people  of  Chiapa, 
and  came  to  oi&r  their  as&istance  to  us  against  them,  on  con- 
dition th^t  wc  should  afterwards  support  the  independence 
of  their  nation  against  th^  people  of  Chiapa.  This  was  verj 
satisfactory  to  us,  as  we  could  not  have  passed  the  river,  whicn 
was  both  broad  and  deep,  without  their  assistance ;  the  chiefs 
were  therefore  dibmissed  with  a  promise  on  our  part  of  pro- 
tection, and  on  theirs  to  bring  us  canoes  and  auxiliaries.  Dn- 
ting  the  remainder  of  the  night  we  had  to  keep  strict  guard, 
.as  the  drums  and  horns  of  the  enemy  were  heard  on  the  op^ 
posite  banks  of  the  rivei,  where  their  warriprs  were  collecting 
i'rom  all  sides  to  attack  us.  As  soon  as  it  wfis  light,  our  new 
friends  joipcd  us  with  the  propiised  canoes,  and  shewed  us  a 
^ery  dangerous  ford,  which  they  urged  us  to  pass  without 
delay,  that  we  might  endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of 
their  people  who  had  been  recently  made  prisoners  by  the 
enemy.  We  accordingly  passed  the  river  in  a  solid  column 
at  the  ford,  which  reached  our  armpits,  and  where  we  lost 
one  of  our  cavalry.  0|i  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  we  were 
so  hotly  assailed  by  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows,  that 
fvery  one  of  us  had  two  or  three  wouqds  before  we  got  out  of 
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the  water.  But  as  we  were  now  joined  by  large  bodies  of 
those  Indians  who  had  offered  their  assistance,  we  soon  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  fly  for  shelter  to  their  city,  against  which 
we  immediately  advanced  in  good  order,  accompanied  by  our 
new  allies.  On  arriving  there,  it  seemed  too  closely  built  to 
be  occupied  with  safety,  and  we  encamped  therefore  in  the 
open  field,  sending  messengers  to  invite  them  to  peace,  with 
which  they  complied,  by  sending  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs, 
who  submitted  to  become  subject  to  our  sovereign,  and  re- 
quiring that  the  neighbouring  tribes  might  be  prevented  from 
destroying  their  houses  and  plantations.  All  these  things 
being  settled  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  we  went  into  tha 
town,  where  we  found  many  prisoners  confined  in  wooden 
cages,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Chiapese  while  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  all  of  whom  we  set  free.  In  the  temples 
of  this  place  we  found  several  idols  of  horrible  figures,  and 
many  remains  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  been  recently  sacri- 
ficed. Our  reverend  father  Fra  Juan,  broke  all  the  idols  to 
pieces,  and  preached  so  successfully  thtit  many  were  baptized. 
Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  came  in  and 
made  their  submission :  Among  these  were  the  chiefs  of 
Cinacatan,  Papanahaustla,  Pinola,  Guehtiistlan,  Chamula,  the 
Quilenes,  and  others  who  spoke  the  Zoque  language,  and 
jnany  other  tribes,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember. 
These  people  were  much  surprised  when  they  perceived  the 
smallness  of  the  force  with  which  we  had  ventured  to  attack 
a  nation  so  warlike  as  the  Chiapese,  whom  the  Mexicans 
were  never  able  to  subdue. 

While  our  captain  was  thus  occupied  in  arranging  matters 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  districts,  one  of  our  soldiers 
went  accompanied  by  eight  Mexicans,  to  a  town  called  Cha- 
mula, where  he  demanded  a  contribution  of  gold  in  the  name 
of  our  captain,  though  entirely  without  authority.  A  quan- 
tity was  accordingly  offered  him;  but  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  amount,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  cacique,  by  which 
violent  proceeding  he  occasioned  an. /.insurrection  of  that 
town,  and  another  in  the  neighbourh'bod  called  Quiahuitjan 
or  Guehuistlan.  When  this  improper  transaction  came  to 
the  ears  of  our  captain,  he  sent  the  soldier  a  prisoner  to 
Mexico;  and  immediately  marched  to  Chamula  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  being  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cinacatan,  a  polished  tribe  which  was  addicted  to 
merchandize.    On  our  arrival  at  Chamula,  we  found  the 
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place  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  and  the  people 
well  armedy  having  a  peculiar  speciesof  large  shield  which 
covered  the  whole  oody,  and  could  be  rolled  up  into  a  small 
compass  when  not  in  use.  Our  cavalry  were  ordered  to  keep 
guard  in  the  plain  in  our  rear,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  neighbouring  districts;  while  the  infantry 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  the  town  ;  but  our  mus- 
keteers made  very  little  impression,  as  the  enemy  were  cover- 
ed by  their  walls,  while  their  missiles  injured  us  materially, 
being  exposed  without  any  defence.  We  continued  the  at- 
tack during  the  whole  day  to  very  little  purpose,  being  unable 
^to  force  the  ramparts,  which  were  guarded  by  above  2000 
*men  armed  with  lances.  We  therefore  drew  oil  for  tlietime, 
and  procured  some  timber  from  a  depopulated  town  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  which  we  constructed  certain  machines 
named  manias  or  burros^  under  cover  of  which  twenty  men 
or  more  could  approach  the  walls  in  safety,  to  work  a  passage 
through  them.  On  our  first  attempt  to  do  this,  the  enemy 
threw  down  upon  our  machines,  heavy  stones,  fire,  ajid 
scalding  water,  so  that  we  were  constrained  to  remove  our 
machines  to  repair  the  injury  they  had  sustained.  We  again 
brought  forward  our  machines  to  the  walls,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  making  several  breaches.  While  employed  in 
this  manner,  four  of  their  principal  chiefs  and  priests  addres- 
sed us  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  saying,  since  we  wanted 
gold  they  had  brought  us  some^  and  then  threw  over  seven 
crowns  of  fine  gold,  with  many  gold  trinkets,  some  of  which 
were  cast  in  the  shape  of  various  birds,  shells,  and  the  like ; 
immediately  after  which  they  assailed  us  with  repeated  voUies 
of  darts,  arrows,  and  stones.  By  the  tim^  that  it  was  dark,  we 
had  made  two  considerable  breaches;  but  as  a  heavy  rain 
came  on,  we  drew  ofiPfor  the  night,  keeping  a  vigilant  guard 
round  our  post,  and  having  our  cavalry  on  the  alert  in  the 
plain,  ready  saddled  and  bridled.  During  the  whole  night, 
the  enemy  kept  continually  sounding  their  warlike  instru- 
ments, making  horrid  yells,  and  threatening  us  with  destruc- 
tion next  day,  which  they  said  was  promised  by  their  gods. 
We  brought  forward  our  machines  again  at  day-break  to  en- 
large the  breaches  we  had  ipade  on  the  preceding  day;  but 
the  enemy  defended  themselves  with  great  obstinacy,  wound- 
ing five  of  our  people,  and  myself  among  the  rest  by  the 
thrust  of  a  lance,  which  had  gone  through  me,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strength  of  my  quuted  cotton  armour.     Towards 
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evening  it  came  on  again  to  rain  hard,  and  we  were  called  off 
from  the  attack ;  but  as  the  enemy  ceased  to  shout  and  make 
their  usual  noises*  I  suspected  they  were  about  leaving  the 
town,  and  perceived  also  that  their  lances  were  mostly  rested 
against  the  walls  and  parapets,  except  about  two  hundred 
which  still  appeared  in  the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  enemy. 
On  this,  I  and  one  of  my  comrades  crept  in  at  a  small  breach 
in  the  wall,  and  were  immediately  attacked  by  above'  two 
hundred  of  these  lancemen,  who  would  soon  have  dispatched 
us,  if  some  of  our  Indian  allies  had  not  noticed  our  perilous 
situation,  and  called  the  rest  of  our  soldiers  to  our  aid,  who 
crowded  in  at  the  breach  and  soon  enabled  us  to  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  These  were  only  the  rear  guard  of  the  gar- 
rison, all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, having  evacuated  the  town  by  the  opposite  gate.  We 
immediately  pursued,  and  made  many  prisoners. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  marched  for  Cinacatan,  and  halted 
for  the  night  at  the  place  where  Chiapa  de  los  Espanoles  is 
now  built ;  from  whence  our  captain  dismissed  six  of  our  pri- 
soners, with  a  message  to  their  countrymen,  offering  to  re- 
store all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  if  they  would  submit.  Tliey 
immediately  complied  with  this,  and  submitted  themselves  as 
subjects  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  this  neighbourhood 
dwelt  a  nation  called  the  Guehuistlans  ^,  who  possessed  three 
fortified  towns,  and  were  in  rebellion  against  us.  Leaving 
our  baggage  and  wounded  men  in  Cinacatan,  we  proceeded 
to  reduce  these  people  to  submission.  They  had  barricaded 
all  the  approaches  to  their  towns  by  means  of  felled  trees, 
which  were  cleared  away  by  the  aid  of  our  Indian  allies,  and 
we  got  up  to  one  of  their  fortresses,  which  threatened  to  give 
us  infinite  trouble,  as  it  Was  full  of  warriors,  well  armed  both 
for  o£fence  and  defence.  But  they  all  fled  when  we  mounted 
to  the  assault,  leaving  the  place  to  us  without  resistance.  By 
means  of  two  prisoners  who  were  taken  by  our  allies,  offers  of 
peace  and  good  treatment  were  sent  to  them,  on  condition  of 
submission ;  with  which  they  complied,  bringing  with  them 
some  trifling  presents  of  gold  and  quetzal  feathers. 

Having  uus  efiected  our  business  in  this  place,  by  redu- 
cing all  the  surrounding  tribes  to  submission,  we .  proceeded, 
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according  to  the  orders  of  Cortes,  to  establish  a  colony,  though 
some  who  had  already  plantations  and  Indians  in  Coatzacu* 
aico  objected  to  this  place  as  unfit  for  cavalry,  and  that  our 
force  w^s  too  small  for  keeping  so'  populous  a  district  under 
subjection,  especially  as  the  natives  had  many  strong  fortres- 
ses in  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains.  Even  our  captain, 
Luis  Marin,  and  the  royal  notary  Diego  de  Godoy,  were 
adverse  to  the  plan.  Alonzo  de  Grado,  also,  a  very  trouble^ 
some  feDow,  was  possessed  of  a  patent  from  Cortes,  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  an  encomienda  in  the  pr6vince  of  Chiapa,. 
when  reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  in  virtue  of  this,  he  demand* 
ed  that  ^11  the  gold  which  had  been  received  from  the  In- 
dians of  Chiapa,  and  also,,  that  which  had  been  found  in  the 
temples,  amounting  to  about  1500  crowns,  should  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  him.  This  was  refused  by  Marin,  who  alleged  that 
it  ought  to  be  applied  for  replacing  the  horses  which  were 
killed  during  the  expedition.  These  disputes  ran  so  high, 
that  our  captain  ordered  both  Godoy  and  De  Orado  into 
irons,  intending  to  send  them  to  Mexico^  Godoy  obtained 
his  liberty  by  concessions ;  and  in  return  for  this  lenity  en- 
tered into  cabals  with  De  Grado  for  misrepresenting  the  con- 
duct of  Marin  to  Cortes.  On  this  occasion  I  was  solicited  to 
write  to  Cortes  in  exculpation  of  De  Grado,  as  they  said  that 
Cortes  would  believe  my  statements.  I  wrote  accordingly  a 
true  state  of  the  ease,  but  in  no  respect  charging  Marin  with 
any  thing  amiss%  De  Grado  was  sent  off  to  Mexico,  under 
an  oath  to  appear  before  Cortes  in  eighty  days,  as  the  dis- 
tance he  had  to  travel  exceeded  190  leagues.  On  his  arrival, 
Cortes  was  so  mi^ch  displeased  by  his  conduct,  that  he  order- 
ed De  Grado  to  take  3000  crowns  and  retire  to  Cuba,  that 
lie  might  give  no  farther  trouble  in  his  government  j  but  De 
Grado  made  such  ample  apologies,  that  he  was  restored  to 
favour.  As  it  was  finally  resolved  to^  establish  a  colony  m 
this  place,  and  as  I  had  an  order  to  that  effect  from  Coites, 
our  captain,  who  was  likewise  my  particular  friend,  appoint^ 
ed  me  to  the  command  of  the  encomienda  at  Cinacatan,  which 
I  enjoyed  for  eight  years.  As  soon  as  possible  after  my  ap- 
pointment, I  procured  a  reverend  father  to  preach  to  the 
Indians,  whom  I  was  anxious  to  convert  to  our  holy  faith. 
He  accordingly  erected  an  altar  and  crucifix,  and  preached 
with  so  much  success,  that  fifteen  of  the  Indians  offered  them- 
selves for  baptism  on  the  first  day  of  his  mission ;  which 
gave  me  infinite  satisfaction,  as  I  felt  the  warmest  interest  ia 
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tbe  welfare  of  these  people,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  mj  own 
childifen. 

When  all  things  were  properly  settled  at  this  place,  we  re- 
solved to  chastise  the  people  of  Cimatan  who  had  slain  two 
of  the  party  with  which  I  had  been  deputed  to  them,  as  for- 
merly mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  this  section.  In  our 
way  to  that  place,  we  had  to  march  through  a  district  named 
Tapelola,  which  was  so  very  rugged  that  our  horses  were  un- 
able to  proceed  until  the  roads  were  cleared  for  them,  which 
was  immediately  done  on  application  to  the  caciques.  We 
continued  our  march  by  the  districts  of  Silo,  Suchiapa,  and 
Coyumelapa,  to  those  of  Tecomayatacal  and  Ateapan ;  the 
chief  town  of  which  was  ext«isive,  closely  built,  and  very 
populous.  This  place  belonged  to  my  encomienda.  Near 
this  town  there  was  a  large  and  deep  river  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  pass,  where  we  were  opposed  by  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  with  so  much  vigour  that  we  had  six  soldiers 
wounded  and  three  of  our  horses  killed ;  but  we  put  them  to 
flight,  and  they  withdrew  into  the  woods  and  mountains^ 
after  setting  fire  to  their  town.  We  remained  here  five  days, 
taking  care  of  our  wounded  men;  and  as  we  had  taken  many 
of  the  women  of  diis  district,  some  of  them  were  sent  out  to 
invite  the  natives  to  return  and  submit,  with  which  they 
complied.  Godoy  was  averse  from  the  lenity  shewn  on  this 
occasion,  and  insisted  that  these  people  ought  to  be  punished 
for  their  revolt,  or  at  least  made  to  pay  for  the  horses  which 
they  had  slain.  I  happened  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  $ 
and  as  I  spoke  freely,  Godoy  became  enraged  and  used  very 
angry  words,  which  I  retorted.  At  length  we  proceeded  to 
blows  and  drew  our  swords ;  and  if  we  had  not  been  parted 
one  €3(r  other  of  us  must  have  be«ft  kQlcd,  we  were  both  so 
much  enraged.  Even  as  it  was,  several  cuts  were  given  and 
received  on  both  sides,  before  we  were  separated.  Marin 
was  a  good  man  and  of  a  mild  disposition,  so  that  he  re- 
stored every  thing  to  these  deluded  people  and  left  them  in 
peace. 

We  continued  our  march  through  the  other  districts  of 
Cimatlan  and  Talatiopan,  where  we  were  .attacked  by  a  nu- 
meroos  body  of  archers,  by  whom  above  twenty  of  our  sol- 
diers were  wounded  and  two  horses  killed ;  but  we  very  soon 
defeated  thenu  Hiese  people  were  the  most  powerful  arcbera 
I  had  yet  seen,  as  they  were*able  to-  drive  their  arrows  tbroagb 
two  snit»  iof  wdl  qimed  cotton  armour ;  and  their  country  is 
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mostly  composed  of  a  marsh  which  quakes  under  foot  It 
was  in  vain  therefore  to  think  of  pursuing  the  natives  in  such 
an  impracticable  country  ;  and  as  they  treated  all  our  oflers 
of  peace  with  contempt,  we  judged  it  best  to  return  to  our 
colony  of  Coatzacualco ;  which  we  did  through  the  districts 
of  GuimangO)  Nacaxa,  Xuica,  Teotidan,  Copiko,  and  some 
others  which  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of,  to  Ulapa,  and 
thence  across  the  rivers  Agaqualuico  and  Tonala  to  Coatza- 
cualco, where  the  slain  horses  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  the  pound* 


Section  XVIII. 

I 

Negociations  of  Cortes  at  the  Court  of  Spain^  in  respect  to  the 
Conquest  and  Government  of  Mexico, 

In  the  year  1521,  the  holy  father  Adrian  de  Lobayana, 
succeeded  to  the  papacy,  he  being  then  governor  of  Castille 
and  resident  in  the  city  of  Vittoria,  where  our  agents  waited 
upon  him  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his  holiness.  About  the  same  time 
a  great  nobleman,  named  M .  de  la  Soa,  arrived  from  Ger- 
many, who  was  chamberlain  to  our  emperor,  and  was  sent  by 
him  to  congratulate  the  new  pope  on  his  election.  When 
this  nobleman  was  informed  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  con- 
querors of  Mexico,  and  the  great  things  they  had  performed 
for  the  extension  of  the  holy  faith,  by  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  such  myriads  of  Indians,  he  became  interested  in 
our  behalf,  and  made  application  to  his  holiness  to  expedite 
the  business  of  our  agents.  This  w^as  readily  acceded  to,  as 
besides  the  allegations  of  our  agents,  the  pope  had  received 
other  complaints  against  the  bishop  of  Burgos  from  persons 
of  quality  and  honour.  Our  chief  agents  on  this  occasion 
were  Francisco  de  Montejo,  Diego  de  Ordas,  Francisco 
Nunez  cousin  to  our  general,  and  his  father  Martin  Cortes  ^ 
who  were  countenanced  by  many  powerful  noblemen,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Duke  of  Bejar.  Thus  supported,  they  brought 
forward  their  charges  against  the  bishop  to  good  purpose. 
These  were,  tliat  Velasquez  had  bribed  the  bish<^  by  the  gift 
of  a  considerable  district  in  Cuba,  the  natives  of  which  were 
made  to  work  in  the  gold  mines  for  his  emolument,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  royal  revenue.  That  when,  in  1517» 
1 10  of  us  had  sailed  at  our  own  expence  under  the  command 
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of  Hernandez  de  Cordova  for  the  discovery  of  New  Spain^ 
the  bishop  bad  falsely  informed  his  ma|esty  that  it  was  done 
by  Velasquez.  That  Velasquez  had  transmitted  20,000 
crowns  in  gold,  which  bad  been  procured  by  his  nephew 
Juan  de  Grijalva  on  bur  second  voyage,  all  of  which  was  given 
to  the  bishop^  and  no  part  of  it  to  his  majesty  to  whom  it 
belonged.  That  when  Cortes  sent  home  a  large  contribution 
in  gold  to  his  mcyesty^  the  bishop  had  suppressed  our  letters, 
substituting  others,  and  ascribed  the  present  to  Velasquez, 
retaining  half  of  the  treasure  to  his  own  use;  and,  when 
Puertocarrera  applied  to  him  for  permission  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty,  tl>e  bishop  had  thrown  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died.  That  the  bishop  had  forbidden  the  officers  of  the 
Casade  contratation  of  Seville  to  give  any  assistance  to  Cortes, 
by  which  the  public  service  had  suffered  manifest  injury. 
That  he  had  appointed  very  unfit  persons  to  tlie  military 
command  in  New  Spain,  as  was  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  Christoval  de  Tapia,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  com- 
mission as  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  his  niece  and  Ts^ia.  That  he  had  giveii 
authenticity  to  the  false  accounts  transmitted  by  the  agents 
of  Velasquez,  suppressing  the  true  relations  which  came 
from  Cortes.  There  were  many  other  charges  against  the 
bishop  which  he  could  not  gainsay,  as  they  were  all  substan- 
tiated bv  good  evidence. 

All  these  things  being  made  clear  to  his  holiness,  he  was 
pleased  to  order,  that  the  bishop  should  have  no  longer  any 
authority  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  New  Spain,  of  i^hlch  the 
government  should  be  conferred  on  Cortes,  and  that  Velas- 
quez should  be  remunerated  for  all  the  expences  he  had  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  expedition,  which  he  could  duly 
substantiate.  His  holiness  sent  also  to  New  Spain,  a  great 
number  of  indulgences  for  the  hospitals  and  churches,  and  re- 
commended to  Cortes  and  the  other  conquerors  to  pay  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  was 
pleased  to  send  us  his  holy  bulls  of  absolution.  His  majesty 
^aciously  confirmed  all  these  orders  of  the  pope,  ordering 
Velasquez  to  be  deprived  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  on  ac- 
count of  having  sent  the  expedition  undei*  Narvaez,  in  defi- 
ance of  peremptory  orders  lo  the  contrary  from  the  royal 
audience  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  Jeronymite  brethren.  The 
bishop  was  so  much  affected  by  his  disgrace  on  this  occasibn, 
that  he  fell  dangerously  ill. 

.  'About  this  time,  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  and  Chrrstoval  de 

Tapia 
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Tapia  arrived  in  Spain,  together  with  the  pilot  Umbria  and 
Cardenas,  who  by  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos, 
preferred  many  severe  accusations  against  Cortes  to  his  majes- 
ty, in  which  tney  were  gladly  joined  by  the  agents  of  Velas- 
quez.    They  aDegcd,  that  Velasquez  had  fitted  out  three  seve- 
ral e3q)€ditions  for  New  Spain  at  vast  expence,  the  last  of 
which  he  had  confided  to  Cortes,  who  broke  his  engagements 
and  converted  the  armament  to  his  own  advantage.     That 
when  Velasquez  sent  Narvaez  as  governor  of  New  Spain,  with 
his  majesties  commission,  Cortes  made  war  upon  him,  defeat- 
ed him  and  made  him  a  prisoner.     That  when  the  bishop  of 
Burgos  sent  Tapia  to  take  the  command  of  New  Spain  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty,  Cortes  refused  obedience,  and  compelled 
him  to  re-embark.     They  also  accused  Cortes  of  having  em- 
bezzled a  great  quantity  of  gold  which  he  had  obtained  for 
his  majesty ;  of  taking  a  fifth  of  all  the  plunder  to  his  own 
use ;  of  having  tortured  Guatimotzin  ;  of  defrauding  the  sol- 
diers of  their  shai'es;  of  making  the  natives  of  Mexico  con- 
struct for  his  use  magnificent  palaces  and  castles  as  large  as 
villages  j  of  having  poisoned  Francisco  de  Garay,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  his  ships  and  troops,  and  many  other  charges 
of  a  similar  nature.     By  command  of  his  majesty,  a  court  of 
inquiry  was  appointed  from  the  privy  council,  to  hear  and  de-» 
termine  upon  these  allegations,  before  which  the  following 
answers  were  given  in.     rhat  Cordova  was  the  real  discover- 
er of  New  Spain,  which  had  been  done  by  him  and  his  com- 
panions at  their  own  cost.     That   although  Velasquez  had 
sent  Juan  de  Grijalva  on  an  expedition  to  New  Spain,  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  not  of  colonization.     That 
the  principal  charges  had  been  expended  by  the  different  cap- 
tains, and  not  by  Velasquez,  who  had  received  the  chief  part 
of  iiO,000  crowns  which  these  captains  had  collected.     That 
Velasquez  gave  Indians  in  Cuba  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos  to 
collect  gola  for  him,  which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  his 
majesty.    That  although  it  was  true  Velasquez  had  sent  Cortes 
to  New  Spain,  his  orders  were  only  to  barter  j  and  the  estab- 
lishment he  had  made  was  entirely  owing  to  the  representations 
of  his  companions  for  the  service  of  God  and  his  majesty,  and 
in  no  respect  due  to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez.     That  it 
was  well  known  to  all,  that  Cortes  had.  reported  the  whole  of 
his  proceedings  to  his  majesty,  to  whom  he  and  his  compa- 
nions sent  all  the  gold  they  could  procure,  waiting  his  majes- 
ties ultimate  orders  in  the  utmost  humility  \  whereas  the  bi* 
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dho^  ofBargos  suppres^d  his  letters*  and  appropriated  the  gold 
to  his  own  use,  concealing  our  meritorious  services  from  his 
majesty,  preventing  our  agents  from  gaining  access  to  the  em- 
peror, and  even  throwing  pne  of  them  into  prison,  where  he 
died  ;  add  that  he  prevented  the  royal  officers  from  supplying 
us  with  such  things  as  we  needed^  by  which  our  enterprize 
had   been  mnch  retarded*     That  all  these  things  had  been 
done  by  the  bishop  from  corrupt  motives,  that  he  might  give 
the  government  of  Mexico  to  Velasquez  or  Tapia,  in  order 
that  One  of  them  might  marry  his  niece  Donna  Petronilla  d^ 
Fonseca,  being  anxious  to  make  his  son-^inda^is)  governor  of 
that  splendid  kingdom.     As  for  the  expedition  of  Narvaez, 
our  {^nts  contended  that  Velasquez  ought  to  suiFer  deatli  for 
having  &ent  it  in  direct  disobedience  of  his  majesties  orders 
as  communicated  by  the  royal  audience ;  and  that  he  had  be- 
haved with  high  disrespect  to  his  majesty,  in  making  his  ap- 
plication to  the  bishop  of  Burgos  on  this  occasion.    In  support 
of  all  these  accusations  they  offered  to  bring  substantial  proofed 
and  prayed  the  court  to  award  punishment  for  these  multipli- 
ed offences. 

In  reply  to  the  accusations  ofNarvaez  against  Cortes,  they 
represented,  that  Narvaez  sent  word  to  Montezuma  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Mexico,  that  he  came  to  rescue  him,  by  which  he  oc- 
casioned a  dangerous  war.  That  when  Cortes  desired  to  see 
his  commission,  and  represented  the  necessity  of  an  amicable 
junction  of  their  forces  ior  the  good  of  the  service,  Narvaez 
would  give  no  answer,  but  immediately  declared  war  against 
Cortes  and  his  companions,  by  which  they  were  forced  to  de- 
fcaid  themselves,  and  that  Narvaez  had  even  presumed  to 
seize  his  majesties  oydor,  for  which  Cortes  deemed  it  requisite 
to  bring  him  to  punishment.  That  when  Cortes  went  to  wait 
on  Narvaez,  that  he  mi<;ht  see  his  commission  and  remonstrate 
with  him  on  his  proceedings,  Narvaez  had  attempted  to  make 
bim  prisoner  by  surprise,  of  which  proof  could  be  made  by 
witnesses.  As  to  the  failure  of  Garay,  and  the  ridiculous 
X^harge  of  having  poisoned  him  ;  it  was  well  known  that  the 
expedition  under  Garay  had  failed  through  his  own  miscon- 
duct and  ignorance  of  the  country ;  after  which  he  had  glad- 
ly accepted  the  friendly  offers  of  Cortes,  who  had  given  him 
an  hospitable  reception  in  Mexico,  where  an  alliance  was  a- 
greed  upon  between  their  families,  and  Garay  was  to  have 
oeen  assisted  in  establishing  a  colony  on  the  river  Palmas ; 
and  finally,  it  was  established  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  oaths 
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of  the  physicians  who  attended  him,  that  Garay  had  died  of 
a  pleurisy.  In  regard  to  the  cbai^ge  of  retaining  his  majesties 
fifth,  it  was  proved  that  CJortes  had  fairly  expended  it  in  the 
public  service,  together  with  6000  crowns  of  his  own  proper- 
ty. That  the  fifth  which  he  had  retained  for  himself,  was  ac- 
cording to  compact  with  the  soldiers ;  and  as  to  the  shares 
belonging  to  the  soldiers,  it  was  well  known  that  very  little 
gok)  was  found  in  Mexico  on  its  capture,  as  almost  all  the 
weakh  of  the  place  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  allies  of 
Tlascala  and  Tezcuco.  That  the  torture  given  to  Guatimot- 
zin  had  been  done  by  his  majesties  officers,  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  Cortes,  in  order  to  force  a  discovery  of  where 
the  treasures  of  Montezuma  had  been  concealed.  As  for  the 
buildings,  though  certainly  sumptuous,  they  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  his  majesty  and  his  successors,  and  that  the 
work  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Indians,  under  the  order  of 
Guatimotzin,  as  was  always  done  in  building  houses  for  the 
great  in  that  country.  As  to  Alonzo  de  Avila  having  taken 
the  commission  from  Narvaez  by  force ;  it  appeared  there  was 
no  commission  among  his  papers,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
receipts  for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  the  like  j  and  farther, 
that  tbese  papers  had  been  taken  without  any  order  from 
Cortes,  who  never  saw  any  of  them.  As  for  Tapia,  it  was 
urged,  that  if  he  had  come  to  Mexico  and  produced  his  ma- 
jesties orders,  they  should  have  been  received  and  obeyed  by 
Cortes  with  the  utmost  humiBty  :  But  that  his  incapacity  was 
^o  notorious  to  every  one  then  in  New  Spain,  that  it  was  the 
universal  advice  and  desire  of  all  that  Cortes  should  retain  the 
command.  As  to  the  pilot  Umbria,  whose  feet  had  been  cut 
off,  this  had  been  done  in  the  due  course  of  justice,  for  having 
run  away  with  his  ship.  That  Cardenas  had  consented  along 
with  all  the  rest  to  give  up  his  share  of  the  gold,  that  the 
whole  might  be  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and  that  Cortes  had 
given  him  300  crowfis  from  his  own  pocket,  which  was 
more  <han  he  deserved,  being  a  person  of  no  consideration 
and  no  soldier. 

The  coxirt  having  duly  weighed  all  the  charges  and  an- 
s^vers,  the  whole  proceedings  were  reported  to  his  majesty,  to- 
gether with  their  opinion  and  sentence,  which  were  entirely 
in  favour  of  Cortes,  whose  merit  and  valour,  and  that  of  all 
the  veteran  conquerors  of  Mexico,  were  highly  praised.  Ve- 
lasquez was  enjoined  silence  in  respect  to  his  complaints  against 
Cortes,  and  was  told  that  he  might  seek  for  the  remulieration 
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of  his  expences  by  a  legal  process.  Cortes  was  declared  go- 
vernor-general of  New  Spain»  pursuant  to  the  drders  of  the 
pope,  and  the  court  approved  of  the  arrangements  which  he 
bad  made  in  the  country,  authorizing  him  to  distribute  and  ap- 
point the  districts  or  repartmienios  in  the  way  he  thought 
proper.  Narvaez  was  referred  for  redress  to  France,  where 
AvUa  was  still  a  prisoner*  The  pilots  Umbria  and  Cardenas 
obtained  royal  grants  of  property  in  New  Spain,  toth«  extent 
of  a  thousand  crowns  in  annual  rent.  And  it  was  ordained 
that  all  the  veterans  of  Cortes  should  have  immediate  and  am- 
pie  gratifications  in  lands  and  Indians,  with  such  precedency 
in  rank  as  their  valour  and  services  had  deserved.  This  sen- 
tence  was  confinnedby  the  emperor  at  Valladolid,  who  was  then 
on  his  road  to  Flanders  ;  and  he  gave  orders  likewise  for  the 
banishment  of  all  relapsed  converts  in  New  Spain,  and  that 
no  Scholars  '  should  be  admitted  into  that  country  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years.  His  majesty,  and  his  brother  the  king  of 
Hungary,  were  graciously  pJea&ed  to  write  letters  to  Cortes, 
and  to  us  the  conquerors,  thanking  us  for  the  good  service 
we  had  performed. 

This  affair  being  decided  in  our  favour,  the  necessary  do- 
cuments were  entrusted  to  two  relations  of  Cortes,  Koderigo 
de  Paz  and  Francisco  de  las  Casas,  who  carried  them  in  the 
first  place  to  St  Jago  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  Velas- 
quez resided.  On  the  sentence  being  made  known  to  him, 
and  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  he  fell  ill  from  vexa- 
tion, and  died  soon  afterwards  poor  and  miserable.  Fran- 
cisco de  Montejo  had  the  government  of  Yucutan  and  Co- 
zumcl  from  bis  majesty,  with  the  title  of  Don.  Diego  de 
Ordas  was  ennobled,  getting  for  his  coat  of  arms  the  volcano 
of  Guaxocingo,  and  was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  in 
New  Spain.  He  went  back  to  Spain  two  years  afterwards 
to  solicit  permission  to  conquer  the  province  of  Maranion, 
in  which  enterprize  he  lost  his  life  and  all  his  property.  On 
the  arrival  of  Las  Casas  and  De  Paz  in  Mexico  with  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  Cortes  to  the  government,  there  were  great 
rejoicings  everywhere.     Las  Casas  was  made  a  captain,  and 

S>t  the  encomienda  of  a  good  district  called  Anquitlan ;  and 
e  Paz  was  appointed  major-domo  and  secretary  to  Cortes, 

getting 

1  This  probably  alludes  to  lafjjyersy  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Diaz  men- 
lions  a  request  from  the  Spaniards  that  none  of  that  frate^uty  might  be  sent 
over  to  New  Spain,  probably  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  litigious  law  suitg. 
— E. 
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gettinff  likewise  valuable  possessions.  Cortes  lib^ally  re* 
warded  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which>brought  out  this  pleas- 
ing infonnatioD,  and  provided  handsomely  for  all  who  came 
out  to  New  Spain  from  his  native ,  country  of  MedeUin.  All 
the  proceedings  of  our  agents  in  Spain  were  regularly  con- 
veyed to  us  the  conquerors ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
agented  solely  for  Cortes  and  themselves,  as  we  who  had 
taised  G)rtes  to  his  greatness,  were  continually  encountering 
dangers  and  hardships,  without  any  reward.  Mav  God  pro- 
tect us,  and  inspire  our  great  emperor  to  cause  bis  just  in- 
tentions towards  us  to  be  carried  into  eilect  To  us,  the  an- 
cient, wise,  and  brave  conquerors  of  Mexico,  it  appeared 
that  Cortes  ought  to  have  duly  considered  his  true  friends, 
who  bad  supported  him  from  the  first  through  all  his  diffi- 
cultiqs  and  dangers,  and  ought  to  have  rewarded  us  accord- 
ing to  our  l*espective  merits,  and  his  majesties  orders,  by  giv-* 
ing  us  good  and  profitable  situations,  instead  of  leaving  us 
poor  and  miserable.  By  his  majesties  orders,  and  by  his 
fluty,  Cortes  was  boupd  to  have  given  to  us  and  our  diil- 
dren  all  the  good  offices  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spaing  but 
he  thouffht  only  of  himself  and  his  favourites.  In  our  opi- 
nion, who  were  the  conquerors,  the  whole  country  ought  to 
have  been  divided  into  five  equal  parti,  allotting  one  to  the 
.crown,  another  for  the  holy  church,  and  the  remaining  three 
parts  to  Cortes  and  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  the  true  origi- 
nal conquerors,  giving  each  a  share  in  perpetuity  in  propor- 
tion to  our  rank  and  merits,  considering  that  we  nad  not 
only  served  his  majesty  in  gratuity,  but  without  his  know- 
ledge, ai^d  ^most  against  his  will.  This  arrangement  would 
have  placed  us  at  our  ease ;  instead  of  which,  many  of  us 
are  wandering  about,  almost  without  a  morsel  to  eat,  and 
Ood  only  knows  what  may  become  of  our  children. 

To  the  veedor  Pedro  Alonzo  Chirinos,  Gonzaio  Salazar 
the  factor,  Rocirigo  Albomos  the  contador,  and  many  others 
who  came  now  from  Spain,  and  to  the  dependents  of  great 
men,  who  flattered  him  and  told  him  fine  tales,  Cortes  re- 
fused nothing ;  but  he  treated  us  the  true  conquerors  like 
vassals,  forgetting  us  entirely  in  the  distribution  of  property, 
yet  never  failing  to  call  upon  us  when  he  wanted  our  assist- 
ance, as  if  we  had  been  fit  only  for  expeditions  and  battles. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  being  generous,  as  there  was  enough 
for  all;  but  he  ought  in  the  first  place  to  have  considered 
those  who  had  served  his  majesty  in  the  conquest  of  this 

noble 
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Dobl^  kiagdon^j  arid  to  whose  blood  and  valour  he^irtts  in* 
clebted  for  his  own  elevation.  Loiig  afterwards,  when  Luis 
Ponce  de  Leon  came  but  to  supersede  Cortes,  we  the  vete* 
ran  conquerors  represented  to  our  geiietal  that  he  ought  to 
give  us  that  property  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  ma« 
Jesty  to  resign.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  for  having  so  long 
neglected  us,  and  promised  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
provide  for  us  all,  if  he  returned  to  his  government,  think* 
ing  to  satisfy  us  with  smooth  words  and  empty  promises. 


Section  XIX. 

Of  an  Expedition  against  the  Zapotecas^  and  variom  oilier 

Occunxncet. 

IntelIiIGEnce  was  brought  to  Mexico  that  the  Zapotecas 
tvere  in  rebellion,  on  whicn  Rodrigo  Rangel,  whom  I  have 
several  times  mentioned  already,  solicited  Cortes  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  their  reduo* 
tion,  that  he  too  might  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fame,  prqsosing  likewise  to  take  Pedro  de  Ircio  along  with 
him  as  his  lieutenant  and  adviser.  Cortes  knew  well  that 
iKangel  was  very  unfit  for  any  service  of  danger  or  difficulty, 
being  a  miserably  diseased  object,  the  effect  of  his  sins,  and 
put  him  off  therefore  by  various  excuses ;  but  as  he  was  a 
very  slanderous  fellow,  whom  he  wished  to  get  rid  of>  he  at 
ien^h  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
for  ten  or  twelve  veterans,  then  residing  in  Coatzacualco,  of 
whom  I  was  cme,  desiring  us  to  accompany  Kangel  on  this 
expedition.  The  country  of  the  Zapotecas  is  composed  of 
high  and  rugged  mountains,  ^ways  enveloped  in  clouds  and 
mists,  with  suxih  narrow  and  bad  roads  as  to  be  unfit  for  ca- 
valry, so  steep  that  they  must  be  climbed  up  like  ladders, 
each  successive  soldier  of  the  file  havuig  his  head  at  the 
heels  of  the  man  immediately  before  him*  The  natives  of 
these  mountains  are  light  and  active,  and  have  a  way  of 
trhistling  and  shouting,  so  as  to  make  the  hiUs  resound  a- 
gain,  insomuch  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  know  on  which 
.side,  they  are  coming  to  attacks  Against  such  enemies  in  so 
strong  a  country,  and  with  such  a  leader,  it  was  impossible 
ibr  us  to  effect  any  thing.  We  advanced,  however,  under 
jieavy  rain,  to  a  scatter^  village,  part  of  the  houses  being 
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¥ou  cannot  surely  return  without  disgrace,  tiQ  you  have 
reached  the  head  town  of  these  Indians.  I  will  go  forward 
on  foot  with  the  infantry  to  reconnoitre :  Give  my  horse  to 
another  soldier,  and  you  may  follow  in  the  rear  with  the  cA" 
veby"  **  You  give  good  advice,  said  Range],  and  we  will 
inarch  on.'*  This  was  done  according^,  to  Uie  great  regret 
of  many  of  our  companions,  and  we  advanced  in  good  order 
to  Cimatan,  the  principal  town  of  the  districtt  where  we 
trere  saluted  as  usual  by  a  shower  of  arrows.  We  entered 
t^e  town,  however,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy^  yet 
took  several  prisoners,  whom  I  dismissed,  with  an  invitation 
to  the  chiefs  to  come  in  and  make  peace  with  us  i  but  thejr 
lifever  returned.  Eangel  was  very  angry  at  me  on  this  ac- 
count, and  swore  that  he  would  make  me  procure  lodiaus 
£)r  him,  in  place  of  those  whom  I  had  liberated*  To  paciQr 
him,  I  went  among  the  neighbouring  marshes  with  .thirty 
soldiers,  where  We  picked  up  several  stragglers,  whom  we 
brought  to  him.  But  he  dismissed  these  likewise,  in  hqpet 
to  induce  the  rest  to  submit,  yet  all  to  no  purpose.  Tims 
^fad^  the  two  famous  expeditions  against  the  Zapotecan^ 
kni  Cimatanese,  and  such  was  ali  the  &me  acquired  by  EUn^ 
^1  in  the  wars  of  New  %)ain.  Two  years  afterwards,  W0 
effected  the  conquest  of  both  these  countries,  the  natives  of 
whidh  were  converted  to  our  holy  rdigion,  by  the  grace  cf 
God,  and  through  <ilie  exertions  of  Father  (%nedo,  now 
growit  Weak  and  infirm,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  k3ew 
^m,  as  fie  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  gospeL 

Cprtes  had  now  c^lected  80,000  crowns  in  gold,  and  had 
^ran^ed  a  superb  gold^  culverin  to  be  made  as  a  preaent  for 
ihe  emperor,  on  which  the  following  motto  was  engraved : 

]Est0  ate  nacio  sin  par :  Yo  en  servir  os  sin  segundo  ^ 
Yvos  siniftialenel  Mundo^. 

ThSs  sumptuous  present  was  sent  over  to  Spain  under  the 
care  of  Diego  de  Soto.  I  am  uncertain  whether  Juan  de 
Bibera,  who  had  been  secretaty  to  Cortes  went  over  at  the 
same  time  with  Soto ;  but  I  know  that  he  carried  over  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  generals  father,  whidi  he  appropriated  to 
his  own  use ;  aiid,  unmind&l  of  the  many  oblations  fie  had 

received^ 

1  JJke  jtht  solitary  PhccAix^  I,  without  a  peer,  lerve  yoiv  wIiq  h^Yp  m^ 

e^ual  la  the  world.  »  '        , 
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mediately  cafied  to  some  of  our  Indian  auxiliariesi  who  were 
a  little  way  behind,  to  desire  all  the  infantry  to  come  up  im- 
mediately, but  that  all  the  cavalry  must  remain  behind,  a9 
otherwise  they  would  certainly  lose  their  horses.  We  soon 
drove  the  Indians  from  their  entrenchments ;  but  they  took 
refuge  among  the  marshes,  where  we  could  not  pursue  tbeni 
without  running  the  risk  of  sinking  at  every  step. 

Having  passed  the  night  at  an  Indian,  village,  we  pro- 
ceeded forwards  next  day^  when  we  were  opposed  by. a  bo- 
dy of  Indians  posted  in  a  marsh  on  the  border  of  an  open 
plain.     In  spite  of  every  thing  we  could  say,  Rangel  made 
a  charge  upon  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  was  the  first  to 
tumble  head  foremost  into  the  marsh,  where  the  Indians 
closed  in  upon  him,  in  hope  of  taking  him  alive  for  sacrifice. 
By  great  exertions  we  rescued  him  from  their  hands,  half 
drowned  and  badly  wounded.    The  country  being  very  po- 
pulous, we  very  soon  found  a  village  which  the  natives  had 
abandoned,  where  we  went  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment^ 
and  to  dress  our  wounded  men :  But  had  hardly  been  theira 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  enemy  attacked  us  with  such 
violence,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  repel  them,  after  they  had 
filled  one  of  our  men  and  two  horses.     Poor  Rangel  com- 
plained grievously  of  his  wounds  and  bruises,  and  was  so  in- 
fested by  mosquitoes  and  other  vermin,  which  abound  great- 
ly in  that  country,  that  he  coiild  not  rest  either  day  or  n^ht* 
He,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  belonged  to  Oaray 
that  accompanied  him,  grew  very  sick  of  their  expeditioBf 
m  which  nothing  had  been  got  except  .three  hard  fought 
battles,  in  which  eleven  horses  and  two  soldiers  had  been 
slain,  and  many  others  wounded,  on  which  account  they 
were  very  desirous  to  get  home  again ;  yet  Rangel  was  a- 
Terse  from  having  it  appear  that  a  retreat  was  his  choice, 
and  got,  therefore,  a  council  of  those  who  were  of  his  owa 
opinion  to  propose  that  measure.     At  this  time,  I  and  about 
twenty  more  had  gone  out  to  try  if  we  could  make  any  pri- 
soners, and  had  taken  five  among  some  gardens  and  planta- 
tions near  the  village.     On  my  return,  Kangel  called  me  a- 
fiide,  and  informed  me  that  his  council  had  determined  on  a 
retreat,  and  desired  me  to  persuade  the  rest  of  the  detach- 
ment to  come  into  that  opinion.     *^  How,  Sir,"  said  I, 
^*  can  you  think  of  a  retreat  ?  What  will  Cortes  and  the 
world  say  of  you,  when  they  hear  of  your  retreating  in 
two  successive  expeditions,  without  having  done  any  tmii^  i 
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tOl  the  causeways,  bridgesi  public  edifices,  and  aqueducts, 
were  all  restored.  In  that  quarter  of  the  city  appropriated 
to  the  Spaniards,  churches  and  hospitals  were  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Father  Olmedo,  as  vicar  and  superior  ^ 
who  likewise  established  an  hospital  for  the  natives,  to  whom 
he  paid  particular  attention.  In  compliance  with  our  peti- 
tion, formerly  mentioned,  the  general  of  the  Franciscans  sent 
over  twelve  of  his  order,  under  the  vicarage  of  Father  Martin 
de  Valentia.  Among  these  came  Father  Torribio  de  Moto* 
linea,  which  name,  signifying  j50or  brother^  he  acquired  from 
the  Mexicans,  because  all  that  he  received  in  charity  he  gave 
away  in  the  same  manner,  going  always  barefooted  in  a  tat- 
tered habit,  preaching  to  the  natives,  and  often  in  want  of 
food.  When  Cortes  learnt  that  these  reverend  fathers  were 
arrived  at  Villa  Rica,  he  ordered  the  road  to  Mexico  to  be 
repaired,  and  to  have  houses  built  at  proper  intervals  for 
their  accommodation ;  commanding  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  way  to  meet  them  with  the  utmost  reverence; 
ringing  their  bells,  bearing  crucifixes  and  lighted  wax-candles, 
and  that  all  the  Spaniards  should  kneel  down  and  kiss  their 
hands.  On  their  approach  to  Mexico,  Cortes  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  kneeled  down 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  vicar.  The  natives  were  astonished 
to  see  so  much  honour  conferred  on  these  reverend  fathers 
in  tattered  garments  and  bare  feet,  and  considering  them  as 
gods,  they  all  followed  the  example  of  the  general,  and  have 
ever  since  behaved  to  them  with  the  utmost  reverence. 

About  this  time,  Cortes  informed  his  majesty  of  his  proceed- 
ings With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  rd^uilding 
the  city  of  Mexico;  and  also  of  the  conduct  of  De  Oli,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  reduce  the  province  of  Higueras,  but  who  had  de- 
serted and  joined  the  party  of  Velasquez,  on  which  account  he 
had  resolved  to  send  a  force  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  He 
complained  also  of  the  proceedings  of  Velasquez,  to  the  great 
injury  of  his  majesties  service,  and  of  the  partiality  which  had 
been  shewn  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos.  At  this  time  likewise, 
he  remitted  30,000  crowns  in  gold  to  the  royal  treasury,  la- 
menting the  injurious  effects  or  the  proceedings  of  Velasquez 
and  the  bishop,  which  had  prevented  him  from  making  a 
much  larger  contribution.  He  complained  also  against  the 
contador,  Rodrigo  de  Albornos,  who  had  aspersed  him  from 
private  pique,  because  he  had  refiised  to  give  him  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Tezcuco ;  and  that  he  under* 

stood 
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stood  Aibornos  corresponded  in  cyphers  with  the  bishop  of 
Burgos.     Cortes  h^  not  yet  learnt  that  the  bi&hq3  was  re- 
moved from  the  management  of  the  ai&irs  of  the  Indies.    By 
the  same  ship,  Aibornos  sent  home  accusations  against  Cor* 
tes ;  charging  him  with  the  levy  of  exorbitant  contributions  . 
in  gold  for  his  own  use.;  fortifying  castles  to  defend  himself, 
and  marrying  his  private  soldiers  to  the  daughters  of  the  na* 
tive  lords:  insinuating  that  Cortes  was  endeavouring  to  set 
himself  up  as  an  independent  king,  and  that  it  was  highly 
necess^y  to  send  out  an  able  officer  with  a  great  force  to  su- 
persede him.     The  bishop  of  Burgos  laid  these  letters  before 
the  whole  junto  of  the  enemies  of  Cortes,  who  immediately 
produced  this  new  accusation  to  the  emperor,  complaining  of 
the  partial  favour  which  had  been  shewn  him  on  former  oc- 
casions.    Deceived  by  these  misrepresentations,  which  were' 
enforced  by  Narvaez,  his  majesty  issued  an  order  to  the  ad- 
miral of  riispaniola,  to  go  with  six  hundred  soldiers  to  arrest 
Cortes,  and  to  make  him  answer  with  his  head  if  found  guil- 
ty;  as  also  to  punish  all  of  us  who  had  been  concerned  in  at* 
tacking  Narvaez.     As  an  encour^ement,  this  officer  was 
promised  the  admiralty  of  New  Spain,  the  right  to  which  was 
then  under  litigation.     Either  from  want  of  money,  or  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself  against  so  able  and 
successful  a  commander,  the  admiral  delayed  his  expedition 
so  long,  that  the  friends  and  agents  of  Cortes  had  time  to 
make  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  circumstances  to  the  Duke 
of  Bejar^  who  immediately  represented  a  true  statement  o€/ 
the  case  to  the  emperor,  and  offered  to  pledge  his  own  life 
in  security  for  the  loyalty  of  Cortes.     Being  on  due  conside- 
ration quite  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  his  majesty 
determined  to  send  out  a  person  of  high  quality  and  good 
character  to  hold  a  supreme  court  of  justice  in  .  New  Spain. 
The  person  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon, 
cousin  to  Don  Martin,  Count  of  Cordova ;  whom  his  majesty 
entrusted  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Cortes,  with  full 
power  to  inflict  capital  punishment  if  guilty.     But  it  was  two 
years  and  a  half  before  this  gentleman  arrived  in  New  Spain. 
I  now  go  beyond  the  date  of  my  narrative  to  inform  my 
readers  ot  a  circumstance  which  happened  during  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  that  illustrious  nobleman,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
worthy  of  eternal  memory  and  heavenly  glory  for  his  wise 
and  just  government.     Aibornos  wrote  malignant  and  slan- 
derous letters  against  himi  as  he  had  before  done  of  Cortes, 

which 


which  letters  were  all  sent  back  from  l^a|n  to  Don  Antonio. 
When  he  had  read  all  the  gross  abuse  which  they  contained^ 
he  sent  for  Albornos,  to  whom  he  shewed  his  own  letters  ; 
saying  mildly,  in  his  nsiial  slow  manner,  ^*  When  you  are. 
pleased  to  make  me  the  subject  of  your  letters  to  his  majesty, 
remember  alwlays  in  future  to  tell  the  truth." 


Section  XX. 

J^arrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Cortes  to  Higu^;as» 

I  HAVE  formerly  mentioned  the  revolt  of  De  OH.     Cortes 
was  mudi  distressed  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  imme- 
diately sent  off  his  relation,  Francisco  de  las  Casas,  with  five 
ships  and  a  hundred  well  appointed  soldiers,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  veteran  conquerors  of  Mexico,  with  orders 
to  reduce  De  Oil.     Las  Casas  soon  arrived  at  the  bay  of 
Triumpho  die  la  Cruz,  where  De  Oli  had  established  his 
head-quarters;  and  though  Las  Casas  hoisted  a  signal  of 
j)eace,  De  Oli  determined  on  resistance,  and  sent  a  numbet 
of  soldiers  in  two  armed  vessels  to  oppose  Las  Casas,  who 
ordered  but  his  boats  armed  with  swivels  and  musquetry  to 
attack  those  beldnmng  to  De  Oli.     In'  this  aftair  Las  Casas 
was  successful,  as  he  sunk  one  of  theVessel^  belonging  to  De 
Oli,  killed  four  of  ]iis  soldiers,  and  w^ounded  a  great  number. 
On  this  misfortune,  and  because  a  considerable  number  of  his 
soldiers  were  on  a  detached  service  in  the  inland  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  a  party  of  Spailiards  under  Gil  Gon- 
talez  de  Avila,  who  was  employed  in  making  conquests  on  the 
river  Pechin,  De  Oli  thought  it  advisable'  to  propose  'terms 
of  peace  to  Las  Casas,  in  hopes  tVat  his  detachment  might 
tetuin  to  his  assistance.     Las  Casas  unfoittinsitely  a^eed  to 
treat,  and  remained  at  sea ;  partly  for  the  purpose  of  finding^ 
some  better  place  of  disembarkation,  and  partly  induced  by 
letters  from  the  friends  of  Cortes  who  were  along  'with' De 
Oli.    That  same  night  a  heavy  storm  arose,'  by  whicli  d^e 
vessels  of  Las  Casas  were  driven  on  shore  and  utterly' 'Id^tji* 
and  above  thirty  of  the  soldiers  perished.     All  therest  were 
made  prisoners  two  days  afterwards,  having  been  all  that 
time  on  shore  without  food,  and  almost  perished  with  cok], 
as  it  was  the  season  of  almost  incessant  rain.   De  Oli  obliged 
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all  his  prisoners  to  swear  fidelity  to  him  against  Cortes,  and 
then  released  them  all  except  Las  Casas. 

The  psurty  which  he  sent  against  De  Avila  rettirned  about 
this  time,  having  been  successful  in  their  errand.     Avila  had 
gone  with  a  party  to  reduce  the  country  about  the  Goljt  Dolcc^ 
and  bad  founded  a  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the  nJEone  oF 
St   Gil  de  buena  vista  s   and  the  troops  sent  against  him, 
aHer  killing  his  De^)hew  and  eight  of  his  soldiers,  made  him-» 
self  and  all  the  rest  prisoners.     De  Oli  was  now  much  elated 
by  his  'success,  in  having  made  two  captains  belonging  to 
Cortes  prisoners,  and  sent  olF  a  full  account  of  his  exploits  to 
his  friend  Velasquez.     He  afterwards  marched  up  the  coun- 
try to  a  place  called  Naco  in  a  very  populous  district,  which 
is  all  now  kid  waste.     Whi^le  here,  he  sent  off  various  de- 
tachments in  different  directions,  among  which  oiie  was  com^ 
nianded  by  Briones,  who  had  first  instigated  him  to  revolt ; 
bdt  Briones  now  revolted  from  him  in  his  turn,  and  marched 
off  with  all  his  men  for   New  Spain.     He  was  a  seditious 
fellow,  who  had  on  some  former  occasion  had  the  lower  part 
of  his  ears  cut  off,  which  he  used  to  say  had  been  done  for 
refiising  to  surrender  in  some  fortress  or  other.     He  wasi 
afterwards  hanged  at  Guatimalafor  mutiny. 

De  Oli  was  personally  bmve  but  inyprudent,  and  permitted 
Las  Casas  and  Avila  to  be  at  large,  disdaining  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  fi'om  them  $  but  they  concerted  a  plan  with 
some  of  the  soldiers  for  putting  him  to  death.     Las  Casas 
one  day  asked  him,  as  if  half  in  jest,  for  liberty  to  return  to 
Cortes ;  but  De  Oli  said  he  was  too  happy  tb  have  the  com- 
pany of  so   brave   a  man,   and  coukl  hot  part  with  him. 
*•  Then,"  said  Las  Casas,  **  I  advise  you  to  take  care  of  me. 
for  I  shall  kill  you  one  of  these  days'*.     De  Oli  considered 
this  as  a  jolke,  but  measures  were  actually  concerteci  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  one  night  after  supper,  when  the  servants  and 
pages  had  withdrawn  16  their  own  apartment.  Las  Cafeas, 
Avila,  Juan  de  Mereado,  and  some  other  soldiers  attached 
to  Cortes,  suddenly  drew  out  their  penknives  and  fell  upon, 
De  Oli.     Las  Casa$  'seized  him  by  the  beard^  tmd  made  ti 
cut  at  his  throat,  and  the  rest  gave  him  several  wounds  j  but 
being  strong  and  active,  he  escaped  from  their  haiids,  calling 
loudly  to  his  people  for  assistance,  but  they  were  all  too  busy  at 
their  sappers  to  hear  him.     He  then  fled  and  concealed  him- 
self artong  some  bushes,  calling  out  for  assistance,  and  many 
of  bis  p^aopJe  turned  out  for  that  purpose ;  but  Las  Casas 
called  upon  them  to  rally  on  the  side  of  the  king  and  his 
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general  Cortes,  which  after  some  hesitation  they  consented 
to.  De  Oli  was  made  prisoner  by  the  two  captains,  who 
shortly  afterwards  sentenced  him  to  be  beheaded,  which  was 
carried  into  execution  in  the  town  of  Naco.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  but  of  no  foresight,  and  thus  paid  with  his  Jife  for  fok 
lowing  evil  counsels.  He  had  received  many  favours  from 
Cortes,  having  valuable  estates,  and  the  commission  of 
Maestre  de  Campo>  His  lady.  Donna  FhiUppa  de  Aranja^ 
was  a  Portuguet^,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Las 
Casas  and  Avila  now  joined  their  troops  together,  and  acted 
in  concert  as  captains  under  Corte:^.  Las  Casas  colonized 
Truzilo  in  New  Estremadura.  Avila  sent  orders  to  his 
lieutenant  in  Buena  Vista  to  remain  in  charge  of  that  esta- 
blishment, promising  to  send  him  a  reinforcement  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  which  purpose  he  meant  to  go  to  Mexico. 

Some  months  after  the  departure  of  Las  Casas,  Cortes  be- 
came afraid  of  some  disaster,  and  repented  that  he  had  not 
gone  himself  on  the  expedition,  and  now  resolved  to  go  him- 
self, that  he  might  examine  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
mines  it  was  said  to  contain.     He  left  a  good  garrison  in 
Mexico,  and  appointed  Alonzo  de  Estrada  and  Albomos, 
the  treasurer  and  contador,  to  carry  oh  the  government  in 
his  absence,  with  strict  injunctions  to  pay  every  attention  to 
*  the  interest  of  his  majesty,  and  recommended  to  Motoiinca 
and  Olmedo  to  labour  incessantly  in  converting  the  natives. 
On  purpose  to  deprive  the   Mexicans  of  chiefs  during  his 
absence,  he  took  along  with  him  Guatimotzin  the  late  king 
of  Mexico,  the  prince  of  Tacuba,  an  Indian  now  named  Ve- 
lasquez, who  had  been  a  captain  under  Guatimotzin,  and 
several  other  caciques  of  consequence.   We  had  along  with  us 
Fra  Juan  de  las  Varillas,  and  several  other  good  theologians  to 
preach  to  the  Indians,  as  also  the  captains   Sandoval  and 
Marin  and  many  other  cavaliers.     On  this  occasion,  Cortes^ 
was  attended  by  a  splendid  personal  suit ;  such  as  a  stewartly 
paymaster,  keeper  of  the  plate,  a  msgor^^domo,  two  stewards 
of  the  household,  a  butler,  confectioner,  physician,  surgeon 
a  number  of  pages,  among  whom  was  Francisco  de  Mont^o* 
who  was  afterwards  captain  in  Yutucan,  two  armour-bearers, 
eight  grooms,  two  falconers,  five  musicians,  a  stage-dancer, 
a  juggier  and  puppet-master,  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  three 
Spanish  muleteers.     A  great  service  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
accompanied  the  march,  and  a  large  drove  of  swine  for  the 
use  of  the  table.    Three  thousand  Mexican  warriors  attend- 
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ed  theit  own  chiefs,  and  a  numerous  train  of  domestic  ser«r 
vants. 

When  about  to  set  out,  the  factor  Salazar  and  veedor 
Chirinos,  remonstrated  with  Cortes  on  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  seat  of  government ;  but  finding  him  determined,  they 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  Coatzacualco,  which, 
he  agreed  to.  Cortes  was  received  in  all  the  places  on  his 
way  with  much  pomp  and  many  rejoicings  $  and  above  fifty 
soldiers  and  straggling  travellers  newly  arrived  from  Spain, 
joined  us  on  the  road.  During  the  march  to  Coatzacualco^ 
Cortes  divided  his  troops  into  two  detachments,  for  the  con« 
venience  of  quaiters  and  provisions.  While  on  the  marchu 
a  marriage  took  place  at  the  town  of  Ojeda  near  Orizava, 
between  our  linguist  Donna  Marina  and  Juan  Xaraniillo* 
As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Cortes  to  Guazpaltepec  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sandoval  was  known  at  Coatzacualco,  all  the  Spa- 
niards  of  that  settlement  went  above  thirty  leagues  to  meet 
him;  in  so  much  respect  and  awe  was  he  held  by  us  all«  lu 
proceeding  beyond  Guazpaltepec  fortune  began  to  frown  up- 
on us,  as  in  passing  a  large  river  three  of  our  canoes  overset,  by 
which  some  plate  and  other  valuables  were  lost,  and  nothing 
could  be  recovered  as  the  river  swarmed  with  alligators.  At 
Coatzacualco  three  hundred  canoes .  were  prepared  for  cros- 
sing the  river,  fastened  two  and  two  together  to  prevent 
oversetting,  and  we  were  here  received  under  triumphal  arches, 
with  various  festivities,  such  as  mock  skirmishes  between 
Christians  and  Moors,  fireworks,  and  the  like*  Cortes  re- 
mained six  days  at  Coatzacualco,  where  the  factor  and  veedor 
prevailed  on  Cortes  to  give  them  a  commission  to  assume  the 
government  of  Mexico  in  case  they  should  judge  that  the 
present  deputies  fiiiled  in  their  duty.  This  measure  occasion- 
ed much  trouble  afterwards  in  Mexico,  as  I  shall  explain  here* 
after ;  but  these  two  associates  took  their  leaves  at  this  place^ 
with  much  pretended  tenderness  and  affection  for  the  general, 
even  affecting  to  sob  and  cry  at  parting. 

From  Coatzacualco,  Cortes  sent  orders  to  Simon  de  Cuce* 
na,  one  of  his  major-domos,  to  freight  two  light  vessels  at  Villa 
Rica  with  biscuit  made  of  maize  nour,  as  were  was  then  no 
wheat  in  Mexico,  wine,  oil,  vinegar,  pork,  iron,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  to  proceed  with  them  along  the  coast  till  he 
hgd  farther  directions.  Cortes  now  gave  orders  for  all  the 
settlers  of  Coatzacualco  who  were  fit  for  duty,  to  join  the  ex- 
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pedition.    This  Was  a  severe  dnappointment  to  us,  as  our 
colony  was  composed  of  most  of  the  respectable  hida^os,  the 
veteran  conquerors,  who  expected  to  have  been  allowed  to 
^i^jpy  out*  hard  earned  houses  and  lands  in  peace,  instead  of 
which  we  were  obliged  to  undertake  an  arduous  expedition 
^f  five  hundred  lei^ues,  which  took  us  up  above  two  years 
and  a  half  of  infinite  fatigues.     We  had  notliing  for  it  but 
compliance,  so  that  we  armed  ourselves  and  mounted  our 
horses ;  bein^  in  all  above  250  veterans,   130  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  besides  many  soldiers  newly  arrived  from  CMd  l^ain. 
I  was  immediately  dispatched  at  the  head  of  SO  Spaniards 
and  3000  Mexicans,  to  reduce  the  district  of  Cimatan,  which 
was  then  in  rebellion.      My  orders  were,  if  I  found  the 
natives  subittissive,  I  was  merely  to  quarter  my  troops  on  the 
natives,  and  do  them  ho  farther  injury,      out,  if  refrac- 
tory, they  were  to  be  summoned  three  times  in  presence  of 
a  royal  notary  and  proper  witnesses,  after  which,  if  they  stil| 
persisted  in  rebellion,  I  was  to  make  war  on  them  and  com* 
pel  them  to  submit.     Tlie  people  received  me  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  for  which  reason  I  marched  on  with  my  detach-- 
inent  to  rejoin  Cortes  at  Iquinapa.     In  consequence  of  the 
veterans  being  withdrawn  from  Coatzacualco,  these  people  re- 
volted again  in  a  few  months  after.     After  I  left  him,  the 
general  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  Tonala,  cros* 
sing  tlie  river  Aquacualco,  and  another  river  seven  leagues 
from  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a  bridge  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
length,  which  was  constructed  by  the  natives  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  Spanish  settlers  of  CJoatzacualco.     The  army  then 
Jwoceeded  to  the  large  river  Mazapa,  called  by  seamen  Eio 
de  das  bocas^  or  Two-mouth  river,  wliich  flows  past  Qiiapa* 
Crossing  this  by  means  of  double  canoes,  they  proceeded 
through  several  villages  to  Iquinapa,  where  my  detachment 
rejoJried  the  army.    Crossing  another  river  and  an  arm  of 
the  sea^  on  wooden  bridges,  we  came  to  a  large  town  named 
Copilco,  where  the  province  of  Chontalpa  begins ;  a  popur 
Imis  district,  frill  of  plantations  of  cacoa,  which  we  found  per^ 
feetly  peaceable.     From  thcaice  we  marched  by  Nicaxuxica 
knd  Zaguta^,  passing  another  river,  in  which  the  genei*al  lost 
Seme  pSrt  of  his  baggage.     We  found  Zagutan  in  pe^tce,  yet 
the  inhabitants  fled  during  the  night;   on  whidi   Cortes 
bi'dered   parties  out    iiito    the   woods  to  make  prisoners. 
Seven  t;hiefs  and  some  otliers  were  taken,  but  they  b\\  escaped 
ihim  us  again  in  the  night,  and  left  us  without  guides.     At 
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this  place  fifty  canoes  arrived  at  our  quarters  from  Tabasco^ 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  some  al^o  from  Teapan,  a  place 
in  my  encomienda* 

FrcHn  Zagutan,  we  continued  our  iparch  to  Tepetitan^ 
crossing  a  large  river  called  Chilapa,  where  we  were  detained 
four  days  malcing  barks.  I  here  proposed  siding  five  of 
our  Indian  guides  to  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  I  un« 
derstood  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  in  order  to  desire  the 
inhabitants  to  send  their  canoes  to  our  assistance ;  vj^hich  waa 
accordingly  done,  and  they  sent  us  six  large  canoes  s^id  some 
provisions :  Yet  with  all  the  aid  we  could  procure,  it  took  u^ 
four  days  to  pass  this  river.  From  thence  we  went  to  Tepe- 
dtan,  which  was  depopulated  and  burnt  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war.  For  three  days  of  our  march  frorp  the  river  Chi- 
If^,  our  horses  were  ahnost  constantly  up  to  their  bellies  iri 
the  marshy  grounds,  and  when  we  reached  a  place  called 
Iztapa,  it  was  found  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  se- 
veral chieft  and  others  were  brought  in,  who  were  treated 
kindly,  and  made  the  general  some  trifling  presents  of  sold. 
As  this  place  abounded  in  com  and  srass,  we  halted  uiree 
days  to  refiresh  the  men  and  horses,  and  it  was  considered  by 
Cortes  as  a  good  situation  for  a  colony,  being  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  towns,  which  might  serve  as  dependencies. 
Cortes  received  information  from  some  travellir^  merchant^i 
at  this  place  concerning  the  country  he  bad  to  pass  through, 
produced  to  them  a  map  painted  on  cloth,  representing  the 
road  to  Himf^Acala^  which  signifies  great  Acala,  there  being 
another  place  of  the  same  name.  According  to  them,  the 
way  w^»  much  intersected  by  rivers,  as,  to  reach  a  place 
named  Tamaztepec,  three  days  journey  from  Iztapa,  there 
were  three  rivers  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  tp  cross.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  intelligence,  the  general  sent  orders  to  the 
due&  to  provide  canoes  and  construct  bridges  at  the  proper 
l^bc^,  but  neither  of  these  things  were  done.  Instead  of 
three  days,  our  march  occupied  us  for  a  whole  week ;  but 
the  natives  succeeded  in  getting  quit  of  us^  and  we  set  out 
with  only  provisions  of  roasted  maize  and  r>oots  for  three  days, 
so  that  we  were  reduced  to  great  straits,  having  nothing  to  eat 
bat  a  wild  plant  called  que^fquefcque^  which  inflamed  our 
mouths.  We  were  obliged  to  constniict  bridges  of  timber,  at 
which  every  one  had  to  labour  firom  the  general  downwards  ; 
which  detained  us  for  three  days.  Wheh  we  had  crossed  the 
last  inlety  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  way  through  the  wood3 
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with  infinite  labour,  and  after  toiling  in  this  manner  for  two 
days  we  were  abnost  in  despair.  The  trees  were  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  see  the  sun ;  and  on  cHmbing  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  trees^  we  could  not  discover  any  thing  but  a 
continuation  of  the  same  impervious  forest.  Two  of  our 
guides  had  fled,  and  the  only  one  who  remained  was  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  Country.  The  resources  of  Cortes  were  quite 
inexhaustible^  a:)  he  guided  our  way  by  a  mariners  compass, 
assisted  by  his  Indian  map,-  according  to  which  the  town  of 
Huy-^cala  of  which  we  were  in  search,  lay  to  the  east ;  but  even 
he  acknowledged  that  he  knew  not  what  might  become  of  us, 
if  we  were  one  day  longer  of  finding  it  out. 

We  who  were  of  the  advanced  guard  fortunately  at  this 
time  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  some  trees  which  had  been  form- 
erly cut,  and  a  small  lane  or  path,  which  seemed  to  lead  to- 
wards a  town  or  village.  The  pilot  Lopez  and  I  returned  to 
the  main  body  with  intelligence  of  this  happy  discovery, 
which  revived  the  spirits  of  our  whole  army.  We  accord- 
ingly made  all  possible  haste  in  that  direction,  and  soon  came 
to  a  river,  oii  the  (q)posite  side  of  which  we  found  a  viBage 
named  Tamaztepec,  where,  though  abandoned  by  the  inha^ 
bitants,  we  found  plenty  of  provisions  for  ourselves  and  horses. 
Parties  were  immediately  sent  out  in  search  of  the  natives, 
who  soon  brought  back  many  chiefs  and  priests  who  were 
well  treated,  and  both  supplied  us  plentifully  with  provisions, 
and  pointed  out  our  rosid  to  Izguantepec,  which  was  three 
days  journey,  or  sixteen  leagues  from  the  town  where  we  now 
were.  During  our  journey  to  this  place,  our  stage-dancer  and 
three  of  the  new  come  Spaniards  died  of  fatigue,  and  many 
of  the  Mexicans  had  been  left  b^ind  to  perisn.  We  disco* 
Vered  likewise  that  some  of  the  Mexican  chiefs  who  accom-- 
panied  us,  had  seized  some  of  the  natives  of  the  places 
through  which  we  passed,  and  had  eaten  them  to  appease 
their  hunger.  Cortes  very  severely  reprimanded  all  who  bad 
been  concerned  in  this  barbarous  deed,  and  one  of  our  friars 
preached  a  holy  sermon  on  the  occasion  ;  after  which,  as  an 
example  to  deter  our  allies  from  this  practice  in  future, .  the 
general  caused  one  against  whom  this  crime  had  been  most 
clearly  proved,  to  be  burnt.  All  had  been  equallyguilty,  but  one 
example  was  deemed  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion.  Our 
poor  musicians  felt  severely  the  want  of  the  feasts  they  bad 
been  used  to  in  Spain,  and  their  harmony  was  now  stopt,  ex«> 
cept  one  fellow ;  but  the  soldiers  used  to  curse  him,  saying 
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they  wanted  maize  not  musjc*  It  may  be  asked,  how  we  did 
not  lay  our  hands  on  the  herd  of  swine  belonging  to  Cortes 
in  our  present  state  of  starvation  ?  But  these  were  out  of 
sight,  and  the  steward  alleged  they  had  been  devoured  by 
the  alligators  on  passing  one  of  the  rivers :  In  reality,  they 
were  artfully  kept  four  days  march  behind  the  army.  During 
our  route,  we  used  to  carve  crosses  on  the  bark  of  trees,  wi£ 
inscriptions  bearing,  that  Cortes  and  his  army  had  passed 
this  way  at  such  and  such  a  time. 

The  Indians  of  Tamaztepec  sent  a  message  to  Izguantepee^ 
our  next  station,  to  inform  the  inhabitants,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  alarmed  at  our  approach :  They  also  deputed  twenty 
of  their  number  to  attend  us  to  that  place  as  guides.  After 
our  arrival  at  Izguantepcc,  Cortes  was  curious  to  know  the 
course  of  aJarge  river  which  flowed  past  that  place,  and  was 
informed  that  it  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  near  two  towns 
named  Guegatastaand  Xicolanga;  from  which  he  fudged  that 
this  might,  be  a  convenient  way  in  which  to  send  for  infor- 
mation concerning  his  ships  under  Cuen9a  whom  he  had  order- 
ed to  wait  his  orders  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  He  accord- 
ly  sent  off  two  Spaniards  on  that  errand,  to  one  of  whom,  Fran^ 
•ciscode  Medina,  he  gave  an  order  to  act  as  joint  commander 
along,  with  Simon  Cuen9a.  Medina  was  a  man  of  dilligence 
jaid  abilities,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country  $  but  the 
canunisfti<m  he  carried  proved  most  unfortunate  in  its  conse- 
jquences.  He  found  the  ships  waiting  at  Xicolanga,  and  on 
presenting  his  authority  as  joint  captain,  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Cuen9a  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the 
<:hief  command.  Each  was  supported  by  a  party,  and  had  re- 
course  to  arms,  in  which  all  the  Spaniards  were  slain  except 
eight.  The  neighbouring  Indians  fell  upon  the  survivors,  and 
put  them  all  to  death ;  after  which  they  plundered  the  ships 
and  then  destroyed  them.  It  was  two  years  and  a  half  after 
this,  before  we  knew  what  had  become  of  the  ships. 

We  now  learnt  that  the  town  of  Huy'-acala  was  three  days 
march  distant  from  our  present  quarters,  and  that  the  way 
lay  across  some  deep  rivers  and  trembling  marshes.  Two  sol* 
diers  were,  sent  on  by  Cortes  to  examine  the  route,  who  re- 
ported on  their  return  that  the  rivers  were  passable  by  means 
t)f  timber  bridges,  but  as  for  the  marshes,  which  were  more 
material  to  know,  they  were  beyond  the  rivers  and  had  not 
been  examined.  Cortes  sent  me  in  the  next  plaoe^  along  with 
one  Gonzak)  de  Mexia  and  some  Indian  guides,  with  ^orden 
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to  go  forward  to  Huy-acala  to  procure  provisions,  with  which 
we  were  to  meet  him  on  the  road.     But  our  guides  deserted 
us  the  first  night,  on  account  of  the  two  nations  being  at  war, 
and  we  were  ibrced  to  rely  entirely  on  ourselves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey.     On  our  arrival  at  the  first  town  be- 
longing to  the  district  of  Huy-acala,  which  has  the  supreme 
command  over  twenty  other  towns,  the  inhabitants  seemed 
very  jealous  o£  us  at  first,  but  were  soon  reconciled*     This 
district  is  much  intersected  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mai'shes,  and 
some  of  the  dependent  towns  are  situated  in  islands,  the  ge- 
neral communication  being  by  means  of  canoes*     We  invited 
the  chiefs  to  accompany  us  back  to  Cortes ;  but  they  declin<* 
ed  this,  because  their  nation  was  at  war  with  the  people  of  Iz- 
guaiitepec*    It  would  appear  that  at  our  arrival  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  force  of  our  army  under  Cortes ;  but,  having  re- 
ceived  more  accurate  intelligence  concerning  it  next  day,  they 
treated  us  with  much  deference,    and  promised  that  they 
would  provide  every  accommodation  for  our  army  on  its  ar- 
rival.    While  still  conversing,  two  other  Spaniards  came  up 
to  me  with  letters  from  Cortes,  in  which  he  ordered  me  to 
meet  him  within  three  days  with  all  the  provisions  I  could 
possibly  collect ;  as  the  Indians  of  Izguantepec  had  all  desert- 
ed him,  and  he  was  now  on  his  march  for  Huy-acala  entirely 
destitute  of  necessaries.    These  Spaniards  also  informed  me, 
that  four  soldiers  who  had  been  detached  fiirther  up  the  river 
bad  not  returned,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  murdered^ 
which  we  learnt  afterwards  was  the  case*     In  pursaine  his 
march,  Cortes  had  been  four  days  occupied  in  constructuig  a 
bridge  over  the  great  river,  during  which  time  the  army  su& 
iered  excessive  &mine,  as  ihey  had  come  from  their  last  quar- 
ter^ without  provisions,  owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  natives* 
Some  of  the  oldsoldierscut  down  certain  trees  resembling  palms, 
by  which  means  they  procured  nuts  which  they  roasted  and 
eat ;  but  this  proved  a  miserable  recourse  for  so  great  a  num- 
ber.   Qn,  the  night  that  the  bridge  was  completed,  I  arrived 
with  ISO  loads  of  provisions,  consisting  of  corn,  honey,  firuit, 
salt,  and  fowls*     It  was  then  dark,  and  Cortes  bad  mention- 
e4  his  expectation  of  my  arrival  with  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  soldiers  waited  for  me  and  seized  every 
thing  I  had,  not  leaving  any  thing  for  Cortes  and  the  other 
officers.     It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  major-domo  cried  out^ 
*^  this  is  for  the  general  ;•'  for  the  soldiers  said  the  general 
imd  his  officers  had  been  eating  their  hog%  while  they  were 
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Marvlng,  atid  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  conld  prerail  on 
them  to  lenire  him  a  single  load  of  corn.  Cortes  lost  ail  pa-* 
tience,  and  swore  he  would  punish  those  who  had  seized  the 
provisions  and  spoken  about  the  hogs ;  but  he  soon  saw  that 
it  was  better  to  be  quiet.  He  then  blamed  me  ;  but  I  told 
him  he  ought  to  have  placed  a  guard  to  receive  the  provisions^ 
as  hunger  knows  no  law.  Seeing  there  was  no  remedy^ 
Cortex,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sandoval,  addressed  me  as 
&ltows :  *^  My  dear  friend,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  some-^ 
thing  in  reserve  for  yourself  and  your  friend  Sandoval,  pray 
take  us  along  with  you  that  we  may  partake.*'  Sandoval  alsd 
as-ixred  me  tnat  he  had  not  a  single  handful  of  mai^e.  "  Well," 
said  I,  *<  gentlemen,  come  to  me  w4ien  the  soldiers  are  asleep^ 
and  yon  shall  partake  of  what  I  had  provided  for  myself  and 
my  companions.'*  Tliey  both  thanked  and  embraced  me,  and 
so  we  escaped  famine  for  this  bout,  as  I  had  with  me  twelve 
loads  of  maiize,  twenty  fowls,  three  jars  of  honey,  and  some 
fruit  and  salt.  Cortes  made  inquiry  as  to  how  the  reverend 
fathers  had  fared ;  but  they  were  well  off,  as  every  soldier 
gave  them  a  share  of  what  they  had  procured.  Such  are  th^ 
hardships  of  military  expeditions  in  unexplored  countries. 
Feared  as  he  was  by  the  soldiers,  our  general  was  pillaged 
of  his  provisions,  and  in  danger  of  starving,  and  both  he 
and  captain  Sandoval  were  indebted  to  me  for  their  ra* 
tions. 

On  continuing  our  march  from  the  river  for  about  a  league^ 
We  came  to  the  trembling  marshes,  where  our  horses  had  all 
been  nearly  destroyed ;  but  the  distance  across  did  not  exceed 
half  a  bowshot,  between  the  firm  ground  on  either  side,  and 
tre  got  them  through  by  main  force.  When  we  were  all  safe 
over,  and  bad  given  thanks  to  God  for  our  safety,  Cortes  sent 
on  to  Hny^acala  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  and  took 
care  not  to  have  these  plundered  like  the  former ;  and  on  the 
ensuing  day,  our  whole  army  arrived  early  at  Huy-acala^ 
where  the  chiefs  liad  made  ample  preparation  for  our  recep^ 
tion.  Having  used  every  proper  means  to  conciliate  the 
chie&  of  this  nation,  Cortes  inquired  from  them  as  to  the 
country  we  had  still  to  march  through,  and  whether  they  had 
heard  of  any  ships  being  on  the  coast,  or  of  any  Europeans 
being  settled  in  the  country.  He  was  inforuied,  that  at  the 
distance  of  eight  days  journey,  there  were  msiny  men  having 
beards  like  ourselves,  who  had  horses  and  three  ships.  Tb^ 
idso  gave  the  general  a  map  of  the  route,  and  offered  every  as* 
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sistance  in  their  power ;  but  when  asked  to  clear  the  roa49 
ihey  represented  that  some  of  their  dependent  districts  had 
revolted,  and  requested  our  assistance  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience. This  duty  was  committed  to  Diego  de  Ma2ariegos, 
a  relation  of  the  treasurer  de  Estrada,  as  a  compliment  to 
him,  and  Cortes  desired  me  in  private  to  accompany  him  as 
his  counsellor,  being  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  mention  this  circumstance,  which  is  known  to  the 
whole  army,  by  way  of  boast,  but  as  my  duty  of  historian  re- 
quires it  oi  me,  and  indeed  his  majesty  was  informed  of  it,  in 
tne  letters  which  were  written  to  him  by  Cortes.  About  eighty 
of  us  went  on  this  occasion  along  with  Mazai*iegos ,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  district  in  the  best  disposition. 
The  chiefs  returned  with  us  to  Cortes,  and  brought  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  provisions  along  with  them.  In  about  four 
days,  however,  all  the  chiefs  deserted  us,  and  we  were  left 
with  only  three  guides  to  pursue  our  march  as  well  as  we 
could.  After  crossing  two  rivers,  we  came  to  another  town 
in  the  district  of  Huy-acala,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  in  which  we  took  up  our  quarters. 

In  this  place,  Guatimotzin,  the  last  king  of  the  Mexicans, 
closed  his  unhappy  career.  It  appeared  that  a  plot  had  been 
concerted  by  this  unfortunate  monarch  with  many  of  the 
Mexican  nobles  who  accompanied  him,  to  endeavour  to  cut 
off  the  Spaniards ;  after  which  they  proposed  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Mexico,  where,  collecting  all  the 
forces  of  the  natives,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  overpower  the 
Spanish  garrison.  This  conspiracy  was  revealed  to  Cortes  by 
two  Mexican  nobles  who  had  commanded  under  Guatimot- 
zin during  the  siege,  and  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  names 
of  Tapia  and  Velasquez.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cor- 
tes immediately  took  the  judicial  informations  of  these  two 
and  of  several  others  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot;  from 
which  it  was  learnt,  that  the  Mexicans,  observing  that  we 
marched  in  a  careless  manner,  that  discontent  prevailed  ii-^ 
mong  our  troops,  many  of  whom  were  sick,  that  ten.  of  our 
iSpanish  soldiers  had  died  of  hunger,  and  several  had  returned 
towards  Mexico,  and  considering  also  the  uncertainty  of  the 
fate  of  the  expedition  and  the  miseries  they  endured  ftom 
Karcity  of  provisions,  they  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
falling  upon  us  at  the  passage  of  some  river  or  marsh,  beinjr 
encouraged  by  their  numbers,  which  exceeded  3000  well 
^rmed  men,  and  thinking  it  preferable  to  die  at  once  than  to 
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encounter  the  perpetual  miseHes  thfey  now  endured  by  accom- 
panying lis  iti  this  wilderriefes.  Guatimotzin  acknowleldged 
that  he  had  heard  of  this  pi"Oposal,  which  he  never  approved 
of,  declaring  that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  ever  have  been 
attempted,  and  anstiously  denied  that  the  whole  of  the  Mexi- 
can force  had  concurred  in  the  plot.  His  cousin,  the  prince 
of  Tacuba,  declareld  thdt  all  which  had  ever  passed  on  the 
subject,  between  him  and  Guatimotzin,  was,  that  they  had 
often  expressed  their  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  lose 
their  lives  at  once  like  brave  men,  than  to  suffer  iti  the  man*- 
ner  they  did  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  witness  the  into- 
lerable distresses  of  their  friends  arid  subjects  who  accompa- 
nied them.  On  these  scanty  prodfs,  Cortes  sentenced  Gua- 
timotzin and  the  prince  of  Tacuba  to  be  immediately  hang- 
ed ;  and  when  the  preparations  were  made  fbr  the  execution, 
they  were  led  forth  to  the  place  attended  by  the  reverend  fa- 
thers, who  did  tlieir  Utmost  to  console  them  in  their  last  mo-^ 
tnents.  Before  his  execution,  Gilatiihotrfn  addressed  CorteS 
to  the  following  effect :  '*  Malintzin !  I  now  see  that  your 
false  words  and  flattering  promises  have  ended  in  my  death. 
It  had  been  better  to  have  fallen  by  my  own  hands,  than  to 
have  trusted  myself  to  your  power.  You  take  away  my  life 
unjustly,  and  may  God  demand  of  you  my  innocent  blood." 
The  prince  of  Tacuba  only  said,  that  he  was  happy  to  di^ 
along  with  his  beloved  sovereign*  Thus  did  these  two  great 
Inen  end  their  fives,  and,  for  Indians,  most  piously  and  like 
good  Christians.  I  lamented  them  both  sincerely,  having 
seen  them  in  their  greatness.  They  always  treated  me  kind- 
ly on  this  march,  giving  me  Indians  to  procure  grass  for  my 
horse,  and  doing  me  many  services.  To  me  and  all  of  us, 
their  sentence  appeared  cruel  and  Unjust,  and  their  deaths 
most  undeserved.  ^ 

After  this,  we  continued  our  mdrch  with  much  circumspec- 
tion, being  apprehensive  of  a  mutiny  amoiig  the  Mexican 
troops  in  revenge  for  the  execution  of  their  chiefs ;  but  these 
poor  creatures  were  so  exhausted  by  famine,  sickness,  and 
fatigue,  that  they  did  not  seem  eVen  to  have  bestowed  a 
thought  on  the  matter.  At  night  we  came  to  a  deserted  vil- 
lage; but  on  searching  we  found  eight  priests,  whom  we 
brought  to  Cortes.  He  desired  them  to  recal  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  they  readily  promised,  requesting  him  not  to  in- 
jure their  idols  in  a  temple^close  to  some  buildings  in  which 
Cgrtes  was  quartered,  which  he  agreed  to,  yet  expostulated 
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with  them'dn  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  corapositioiiB  of 
clay  and  wood.  They  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  eas|C^ 
to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  fiiith  ^ 
and  soon  brought  us  twenty  loads  of  fowls  and  maize.  On 
being  examined  by  Cortes  about  the  bearded  men  with  horses^ 
they  said  that  these  people  dwelt  at  a  place  called  Nito^  at 
the  distance  of  seven  suns,  or  days  journey  from  their  village^ 
and  offered  to  guide  us  to  that  place.  At  this  time  Cortea 
was  exceedingly  sad  and  ill-humoured,  being  fretted  by  the 
difficulties  and  misfortunes  of  his  march,  and  his  conscience 
upbraided  him  for  the  cruelty  be  had  committed  upon  the 
unfortunate  king  of  Mexico.  He  was  so  distracted  by  these 
reflections,  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  used  to  walk  about 
at  night,  as  a  relief  for  his  anxious  thoughts.  Going  in  the 
dark  to  walk  in  a  large  apartment  which  contained  some  of 
the  Indian  idols,  he  missed  his  way  and  fell  from  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  by  which  he  received  a  severe  contused  wound 
in  his  head.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  this  circumstance 
from  general  knowledge,  and  got  his  wounds  cured  as  wdl 
as  he  could,  keeping  his  sufferings  to  himself. 

After  leaving  this  place,  we  came  in  two  days  to  a  district 
inhabited  by  a  nation  called  the  MazotecaSj  where  we  found  a 
'  newly  built  town,  fortified  by  two  circular  enclosures  of  palli* 
sades,  one  of  which  was  like  a  barbican,  having  loop-holes  to 
shoot  through,  and  was  strengthened  by  ditches.  Another 
part  of  the  town  was  inaccessible,  bdr)g  on  the  sianmit  of  a 

i)erpendicular  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  the  natives  had  col- 
ected  great  quantities  of  stones  for  their  defence:  And  a 
third  quarter  of  the  town  was  defended  by  an  impassable  mo- 
rass. Yet  afler  all  these  defensive  preparations,  we  were  as* 
tonished  to  find  the  town  entirely  abandoned,  though  every, 
house  was  full  of  the  dif&rent  kinds  of  provisions  which  the 
coftntry  afforded,  besides  which  it  had  a  magazine  stodced 
with  arms  of  all  sorts.  While  we  were  expressing  our  asto* 
nishment  at  these  circumstances,  fifteen  Indians  came  out  of 
the  morass  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  and  told  us  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  the  construction  of  this  foitress  as 
their  last  resoi*t,  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  a  neighbouring 
nation,  called  the  Lazandones  as  far  as  I  can  now  remember. 
They  brought  back  the  inhabitants,  whon>  we  treated  with 
kindness,  and  from  whom  we  received  farther  information 
respecting  the  Spanish  settlement,  to  which  two  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  place  undertook  to  shew  Ub  the  way.     From  this 
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place  ve  entered  upon  vast  open  plains^  in  whic^  not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen,  and  in  which  innumerable  herds  of  deer  were 
fcedioigf  which  were  so  tame  as  almost  to  come  up  to  ust 
Our  horsemen,  therefore,  easily  took  as  many  as  they  pleased, 
and  we  found  that  the  Indians  never  disturbed  them,  consi- 
dering them  as  a  kind  of  divinities,  and  had  even  been  com- 
manded by  their  idob^  or  priests  rather  in  their  name,  nei- 
ther to  kill  or  frighten  these  animals*  The  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther was  now  so  excessive  that  Paiacios  Rubios,  a  relation  of 
G>rtes9  lost  his  hone  by  pursuing  the  deer.  We  continued 
our  march  along  this  open  campaign  country,  passing;  several 
villages  where  the  destructive  ravages  of  war  were  mstinctly 
perceivable.  On  one  occasion  we  met  some  Indians  on  their 
return  from  hunting,  who  had  along  with  them  a  huge  lion  ^ 
just  killed,  and  several  iguanas  ^^  a  species' of  smalTserpent 
very  good  to  eat.  These  people  shewed  us  the  way  to  their 
town,  to  which  we  had  to  wade  up  to  our  middtes  through  a 
lake  €ii  fresh  water  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  This  lake 
was  quite  full  offish,  resembling  shads,  but  enormoudy  largei 
with  prickles  on  their  backs ;  and  having  procured  some  netsi, 
we  took  above  a  thousand  of  them,  which  gave  us  a  plentifid 
supply.  On  inauiry,  five  of  the  natives  of  this  place  engaged 
to  guide  us  to  tne  settlement  of  our  countrymen ;  and  they 
were  glad  to  get  so  easily  rid  of  us,  as  they  were  apprehensive 
we  had  come  to  put  them  all  to  death. 

jLeaving  this  place,  we  proceeded  to  a  town  named  Tayoi^ 
^,  situated  on  an  island  in  a  river,  the  white  temfdes,  towers^ 
imd  houses,  of  which  place,  glistened  from  a  distance.  As 
the  road  now  became  very  narrow,  we  thought  proper  to 
halt  here  for^the  night,  having  in  the  first  place  detached 
some  soldiers  to  ^the  river  to  look  out  for  a  passage.  They 
were  so  fortunate  fts  to  take  two  canoes,  containing  ten  men 
and  two  women,  who  were  conveying  a  cargo  of  maize  and 
salt     Being  brought  .to  Cortes,  tney  informed  him  that  they 

belong^ 

I  The  true  lion,  Felis  Ito,  Uqvfy  found  in  the  old  world,  chiefly  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Persia.  The  American  lion,  or  puma,  the  Felis  concolor 
of  naturalists^  is  considerably  less  thapi  the  true  lion,  being  about  the  size 
(^  a  large  wolf,  of  a  lively  red  colour  tinged  with  black,  but  without  spot?. 
It  climbs  trees,  whence  it  drops  down  by  surprise  on  animoh  passing  below ; 
and  though  fierce  and  cunning,  hardly  ever  ventures  toattacit  mankind.— £. 

S  The  iguana,  instead  of  being  a  serpentj  is  a  large  species  of  Uzard,  the 
Lacerta  iguana  oif  naturalists,  h  abounds  in  all  the  warm  anil  marshy  parts 
•f  Americaj  and  is  redtoned  excdlent  eating.-— £. 
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belonged  to  a  town  about  four  leagues  farther  on.  Our  ge^ 
neral  detained  one  of  the  canoes  and  some  of  the  people,  and 
sent  two  Spaniards  along  with  the  rest  in  the  other  canoe,  to 
desire  the  cacique  of  that  town  to  send  him  canoes  to  enable 
lis  to  cross  the  river.  Next  morning,  we  all  marched  down 
to  the  river,  where  we  found  the  cacique  waiting  for  us,  who 
invited  the  general  to  his  place  of  residence.  Cortes  accord- 
ingly embarked  with  an  escort  of  thirty  crossbows,  and  was 
presented  on  his  arrival  at  the  town  with  a  few  toys  of  gold 
Very  much  idioyed,  and  a  small  number  of  mantles.  U'h^ 
informed  him  that  they  knew  of  Spaniards  being  at  three 
difierent  places,  -  which  were  Nito,  Buena  Vista,  and  Naco, 
the  last  being  ten  days  journey  inland  from  Nito,  and  where 
the  greater  number  of  the  Spaniards  resided,  Nito  being  on 
the  coast.  On  hearing  thi$,  Cortes  observed  to  us  that  De 
Oli  had  probably  divided  his  forces,  as  we  knew  nothing  as 
yet  respecting  Gil  Gonsalo  de  Avila,  or  Las  Casas. 
'  Our  whole  army  now  crossed  the  river,  and  halted  about 
two  leagues  from  it,  waiting  the  return  of  Cortes.  At  this 
place,  three  Spanish  soldiers,  two  Indians,  and  a  N^ro  de- 
serted $  preferring  to  take  their  chance  among  the  unknown 
natives  of  the  country,  to  a  continuance  of  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  they  had  experiepced.  This  day  likewise,  I  had  a 
stroKe  of  the  sun,  which  occasioned  a  burning  feyer  or  calen- 
ture. At  this  period  the  weather  changed^  and  for  three 
days  and  nights  it  rained  incessantly  ;  yet  we  had  to  continue 
our  march,  lest  our  provisions  might  tail.  After  two  days 
inarch  we  came  to  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills,  which  we  named 
the  Sierra  de  los  Pedernalesj  the  stones  of  which  were  as 
sharp  as  knives.  Several  soldiers  were  sent  a  league  on  each 
side  of  this  bad  pass  in  search  of  a  better  road,  but  to  no 
purpose,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  pro»ceed.  Our  horses  fell 
at  every  step,  and  the  farther  we  advanced  it  grew  the  worse, 
insomuch  that  we  lost  eight  horses,  and  all  the  rest  were  so 
lamed  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  us.  Alter  getting 
over  this  shocking  pass,  we  advanced  towards  a  town  called 
TaicOf  where  we  expettcd*  to  procure  provisions  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  to  our  great  mortification  were  unexpectedly 
stopped  by  a  prodigious  tbrr(;nt,  s6  swelled  by  the  late  heavy 
rains  that  it  was  quite  itnpdssable,  and  made  such  a  noise  in 
tumbling  over  its  rocky  bed  that  it  might  have  been  heard  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues.  We  bad  to  stop  here^  for  three 
complete  days  to  construct  a  bridge  bettt  een  the  precipitous 
*'     •  ♦  banks 
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banks  of  this  river ;  in  consequence  of  which  delay  the  people  - 
of  Taica  had  abandoned  their  town,  removing  all  their  pro- 
visions out  oPour  reach.  We  were  all  miserably  disappoint- 
ed at  this  event,  finding  that  hunger  was  to  be  our  portion  after 
all  our  fatigues.  After  sending  out  his  servants  in  every  direc- 
tion, Cortes  was  only  able  to  procure  about  a  bushel  of  maize. 
He  then  called  together  the  colonists  of  Coatzacualco,  and 
earnestly  solicited  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  procure 
supplies.  Pedro  de  Ircio  requested  to  have  the  command 
on  this  occasion,  to  which  Cortes  assented :  But  as  I  knew 
Ircio  to  be  a  better  prater  than  marcher,  I  whispered  to 
Cortes  and  Sandoval  to  prevent  him  from  going,  as  he  was  a 
duck-legged  fellow,  who  could  not  get  tnrough  the  miry 
ground,  and  would  only  interrupt  us  in  our  search.  Cortes 
accordingly  ordered  him  to  remain,  and  five  of  us  set  out 
with  two  Indian  guides  across  rivers  and  marshes,  and  came 
at  length  to  some  Indian  houses  where  we  found  provisions 
in  abundance.  We  here  made  some  prisoners,  and  with  their 
fruit,  fowls,  and  corn,  we  celebrated  the  feast  c^the  Resurrec- 
tion to  our  great  contentment.  That  same  night  we  were 
joined  by  a  thousand  Mexicans,  who  had  been  sent  after  us, 
whom  we  loaded  with  all  the  corn  we  could  procure,  and 
twenty  fowls  for  Cortes  and  Sandoval,  after  which  there  still 
remained  some  com  in  the  town,  which  we  remained  to 
guard.  We  advanced  next  day  to  some  other  villages,  where 
we  found  corn  in  abundance,  and  wrote  a  billet  to  Cortes 
desiring  him  to  send  all  the  Indians  he  could  spare  to  carry 
it  to  the  army.  Thirty  soldiers  and  about  five  hundred  In- 
dians arrived  in  a  short  time,  and  we  amply  provided  for  the 
wants  of  the  army  during  the  five  days  it  remained  at  Taica. 
I  may  observe  here,  that  the  bridges  which  we  constructed 
on  this  march  continued  good  for  many  years ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, when  they  travell^  this  way,  used  to  say,  "  These  are 
the  bridges  of  Cortes." 

After  resting  five  days  at  Taica,  we  continued  our  march 
for  two  days  to  a  place  called  Tania,  through  a  country  every- 
where intersected  by  marshes,  rivers,  and  rivulets,  aU  the 
towns  being  abandoned  and  the  provisions  carried  away ;  and, 
to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  our  guides  made  their  escape  dur- 
ing the  night,  being  entrusted,  as  I  suppose,  to  some  of  the 
newly  arrived  Spaniards,  who  used-  to  sleep  on  their  posts. 
We  were  thus  left  in  a  difficult  <;ountry,  and  ilid  not  know 
which  way  to  go;  besides  which  heavy  rains  fell  without 

ceasing. 
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ceaiang.  G>rte8  was  yery  imich  out  of  bomour,  and  observe^l 
among  his  officers,  that  be  wished  some  others  besides  the 
Coalzacuako  ^t^ttlers  would  bestir  tbeinselye»  in  search  of 
guides*  Pedro  de  Ircio,  a  man  of  quaUty  named  MarmolejQ, 
and  Burgales,  who  wa#  afterwards  regidor  of  Mexico,  o^eredl 
their  services,  and  taking  each  of  them  six  soldieirs,  were  ou^ 
three  days  in  search  of  Indians,  but  all  returned  without  sue* 
cess,  having  met  with  nothing  but  rivers,  marshes,  and  ob* 
atructions.  Cortes  was  quite  in  despair,  apd  desired  Sando^ 
val  to  ask  me  as  a  favour  to  undertake  the  business.  1  hough 
ill,  1  could  not  refuse  when  applied  to  in  this  manner ;  where* 
fcre,  taking  two  friends  along  with  m^  who  could  endure  ia«! 
tigue,  we  set  out  following  the  course  of  a  stream,  and  soon 
found  a  way  to  some  houses,  by  observing  marks  of  boughs 
)iaving  been  cut.  Following  these  marks,  we  came  in  sight 
pf  a  village  surrounded  by  fields  of  corn ;  but  we  remained 
concealed  till  we  thought  the  people  were  asleep,  and  taking 
the  inhabitants  by  surprise,  we  secured  three  men,  two  very 
handsome  Indian  girls,  and  an  old  woman,  with  a  few  fowl^ 
and  a  small  quantity  of  nuuze.  On  bringing  our  pr^  to 
tieadHOuarters,  Sandoval  was  quite  oveijoytd.  ^*  Now,"  said 
|ie  to  Pedro  de  Ircio  in  the  presence  of  Cortes,  *^  was  not 
Castillo  in  the  right,  when  he  refused  to  take  hobbling  p^oplf 
idonff  with  him,  whp  tell  old  stories  of  the  adT^atures  of  thf 
Conde  de  Urena  and  his  son  Don  Pedro  Giron  ?''  A]| 
who  were  present  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally,  as  Ircio  used 
to  pester  us  with  these  stories  continually,  and  Sandoval  knew 
that  Ircio  and  \  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  Cortes  piid  me 
inany  compliments  on  this  occasion,  and  thanked  me  for  my 
good  service.  But  what  is  praise  more  than  emptiness,  and 
what  does  it  profit  me  that  Cortes  said  he  relied  on  me,  next 
to  God,  for  procuring  guides  ?  We  learnt  from  the  prison* 
«rs  that  it  was  necessary  to  descend  the  river  lor  two  days 
inarch,  when  we  would  come  to  a  town  of  two  hundred  houses, 
called  Octdiztlif  which  he  did  accordingly,  passing  some 
large  buildings  where  the  (ravelling  Indian  merchants  utied 
to  stop  on  their  journeys.  At  the  (?lose  of  the  seeond  day  we 
fame  to  0culi«tli,  where  we  got  plenty  of  provision$,  and  in 
one  of  the  temples  ^e  found  an  ol^  red  cap  ^nd  a  vandal, 
which  had  been  placed  there  as  offeringjs  to  the  idp]^^  Some 
pf  our  soldiers  brought  twp  old  men  and  four  women  to  Cor- 
ses, whp  tdid  hipn  that  the  Spanish  settlement  was  on  the  sea- 
fiW^iWpdaysjawnejrfrpin  t^ii^  plaq^p  \yijb  up  intervening 
.  ^ :.  tpwnsjt 
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towns.  Cortes  therefc^e  gave  orders  to  Sandoval  to  set  out 
immediately  with  six  soldiers  for  the  coast,  to  ascertain  what 
number  of  men  De  Oli  had  with  him,  as  he  meant  to  fall 
upon  him  by  surprise,  being  quite  Ignorant  of  the  revolution 
which  bad  happened  in  this  quarter. 

Sandoval  set  out  accordingly  with  three  guides,  and  o& 
reaching  the  sea  shore,  he  soon  perceived  a  canoe  $  and  con* 
jcealing  himself  where  he  expected  it  might  anchor  for  the 
night,  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of , the  canoe ; 
which  belonged  to  some  Indian  merchants  who  were  carry«r 
iug  salt  to  Golfo  dolce.  Sandoval  embarked  in  this  canoe 
with  a  part  of  his  men,  sending  the  rest  along  the  shore,  and 
made  for  the  great  river.  Puring  the  voyage,  he  fell  in  with 
four  Spaniards  belonging  to  the  settlement,  who  were  search- 
ing for  fruit  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  being  in  great  dis- 
tress from  sickness  and  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians.  Two 
of  these  men  were  up  in  a  tree,  when  they  saw  Sandoval  to 
their  great  astonishment,  and  soon  joined  him.  They  in- 
formed him  of  the  great  distress  of  the  settlement,  and  of  all 
idle  events  which  had  occurred,  and  how  they  had  hanged 
the  officer  whom  Avila  had  left  in  the  command,  and  a  tur* 
bule^t  priest,  for  opposing  their  determination  to  return  to 
Cuba,  and  had  elected  one  Antonio  Niote  in  his  stead* 
Sandoval  resolved  to  carry  these  people  to  Cortes,  whom  he 
wished  tp  inform  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  news,  and  sent  a 
soldier  n^amed  Alonzo  Ortias,  who  soon  reached  us  with  the 
agreeable  intelligence,  for  which  Cortes  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent horse,  and  all  of  us  gave  him  something  in  proportion 
to  our  abilities.  Sandoval  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  Cor- 
tes issued  immediate  orders  to  march  to  the  coast,  which  was 
about  six  leagues  distant.  Cortes  pushed  forwards  with  his 
.attendants,  and  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  the  two  cap 
noes,  swimming  the  horses.  The  ^anish  settlement  was  a- 
boQt  two  leagues  from  the  place  where  Cortes  landed,  and 
the  colonists  were  astonished  on  seeing  the  Europeans  com- 
ing towards  them*  and  still  more  so  when  they  found  it  was 
the  renowned  conqueror  of  Meacico.  Cortes  received  their 
congratulations  very  graciously,  and  desired  them  to  bring 
all  the  calioes  they  eould  collect,  and  the  boats  belonging  to 
their  ships,  to  assist  his  army  in  dressing.  He  likewise  or- 
dered them  to  provide  bread  for  the  army  $  but  of  this  only 
fifty  pounds  weight  could  be  got,  as  they  lived  almost  entire- 
ly on  uipotes  ana  other  vegetablesi  and  fish. 
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We 'had  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  cross,  and  had  therefore  to 
wait  for  low  water,  but  Cortes  had  found  the  passage  so  dan- 
^rous  tliat  he  sent  us  word  not  to  follow  till  farther  orders. 
The  care  of  passing  this  dangerous  place  was  entrusted  to 
Sandoval,  who  took  as  effectual  measures  as  possible,  but  it 
took  us  four  days  to  get  over,  partly  wading  and  partly 
swimming.  One  soldier  and  his  horse  went  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  never  seen  more,  and  two  other  horses  were  lost. 
A  person  named  Saavedra,  presuming  on  his  relationship  to 
Cortes,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Sandoval,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  his  passage,  even  laying  his  hand  oh 
his  poinard,  and  using  diisrespectful  expressions  to  Sandoval  j 
who  seized  him  instantly  and  threw  him  into  the  water, 
where  he  was  nearly  drowned.  Our  sufferings  at  this  time 
were  excessive,  as  during  all  these  four  days  we  had  literally 
nothing  to  eat,  except  by  gathering  a  few  nuts  and  some 
wild  fruits,  and  on  getting  across  our  condition  was  not  im- 
proved. We  found  this  colony  to  contain  forty  men  and 
six  women,  all  yellow  and  sickly,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
provisions ;  so  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  setting 
out  immediately  in  search  of  food  both  for  ourselves  and 
them.  For  this  purpose,  about  eighty  of  us  marched,  under 
the  command  of  Luis  Marin,  to  a  town  about  eight  leagues 
distant,  where  we  found  abundance  of  maize  and  vegetables, 
and  great  quantities  of  cacao ;  and  as  this  place  was  in  the 
direct  roacl  for  Naco,  to  which  Cortes  intended  to  go,  he 
immediately  sent  Sandoval  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
troops  to  join  us,  on  receiving  the  agreeable  intelligence  of 
our  good  fortune.  We  sent  a  plentiful  supply  of  maize  to 
the  miserable  colonists  who  had  been  so  long  in  a  starving 
condition,  of  which  thev  eat  to  such  excess  that  seven  of 
them  died.  About  this  time  likewise  a  vessel  arrived  with 
seven  horses,  forty  hogs,  eight  pipes  of  salted  meat,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  biscuit,  and  fifteen  adventurers  from  Cu- 
ba. Cortes  immediately  purchased  all  the  provisions,  which 
he  distributed  among  the  colonists,  who  eat  the  salted  meat 
so  voraciously  that  it  occasioned  diarrhoeas,  by  which,  in  a 
very  few  days,  fourteen  of  them  were  carried  off. 

As  Cortes  wished  to  examine^  this  great  river,  he  caused 
one  of  the  brigan  tines  belonging  to  Avila  which  had  been 
stranded  to  be  fitted  out ;  and  embarking  with  thirty  soldiers 
and  eight  mariners  belonging  to  the  vessel  lately  arrived, 
having  Ukewise  a  boat  and  four  dpuble  canoes,  he  proceed- 
ed 
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ed  up  the  river  to  a  spacious  lake  with  good  anchorage. 
This  lake  was  navigable  for  six  leagues,^  all  the  adjacent 
country  being  subject  to  be  inundated  ;  but  on  endeavouring 
to  proceed  higher,  the  current  became  stronger,  and  he  came 
to  certain  shallows,  which  prevented  the  vessels  from  pro»- 
ceeding  any  &rther.     Cortes  now  landed  with  his  soldiers, 
and  advanced  into  the  country  by  a  narrow  road  which  led 
to  several  villages  of  the  natives.     In  tlie  first  of  these  he 
procured  some  guides,  and  in  the  second  he  found  abun* 
dance  of  corn,  and  many  domesticated  birds,  among  which 
were  pheasants,  pigeons,  and  partridges,  which  last  are  often 
domesticated  by  the  Indiam  of  America.     In  prosecuting 
his  route,  he  approached  a  large  town  called  Cinacan  3>n- 
cintle^  in  the  midst  of  fine  plantations  of  cacao,  where  he 
heard  the  sound  of  music  and  merry-making,  the  inhabitants 
being  engaged  in  ^  drunken  feast.     Cortes  waited  a  tavouE- 
able  oppoitunity,  concealed  in  a  wood  close  by  the  town, 
when  suddenly  rushing  out,  he  made  prisoners  of  ten  men 
and  fifteen  women.     The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  attacked 
him  with  their  darts  and  arrows,  but  our  people  closed  with 
them  and  killed  eight  of  their  chiefs,  on  which  the  rest  sub- 
mitted, sending  four  old  men,  two  of  whom  were  priests, 
with  a  trifling  present  of  gold,  and  to  petition  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  which  he  accordingly  engaged  to  give 
up  on  receiving  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  which  uiey 
promised  to  deliver  at  the  ships.     A  misunderstanding  took 
place  afterwards  between  Cortes  and  these  Indians,  as  he 
wished  to  retain  three  of  their  women  to  make  bread,  and 
hostilities  were  renewed,  in  which  Coites  was  himself  woundr 
ed  in  the  face,  twelve  of  his  soldiers  wounded,  and  one  of 
his  boats  destroyed.     He  then  returned  after  an  absence  fb 
twenty- six  days j  during  which  he  had  suffered  excessive  tor- 
ment from  the  mosquitoes.     He  wrote  to  Sandoval,  giving 
him  an  account  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  his  expedition  to 
Cinacan,  which  is  seventy  leagues  from  Guatiraala,  and  or- 
dered him  to  proceed  to  Naco ;  as  he  proposed  to  remain 
himself  on  purpose  to  establish  a  colony  at  Puerto  de  Caval- 
los  ^y  fcr  which  he  desired  Sandoval  to  send  back  ten  of  the 

Coatzacualco 

S  Diaz  18  very  lax  in  his  topographical  notices  of  this  famous  expedition. 
The  settlement  of  St  Gil  de  Buena  Vista,  where  Cones  now  was,  appears 
to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Amatique  in  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras, on  the  east  side  of  the  iolec  which  communicates  with  the  goifo  doUe* 

His 
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Coatzacualco  veterans,  without  whose  assistance  notbiofl^  could 
be  done  properly.  Taking  with  him  all  the  Spaniaros  who 
remained  at  St  Gil  de  Buena  Vista,  Cortes  embarked  in  two 
ships,  and  arrived  in  eight  days  sail  at  Puerto  de  Cavallosi 
which  bad  a  good  harbour,  and  seemed  every  way  well  cal- 
culated for  a  colony,  which  he  established  there  under  the 
command  of  Diego  de  Ood<yy,  naming  the  town  Natividad. 
Expecting  by  this  time  that  Sandoval  might  have  arrived  at 
Naco,  which  is  not  far  distant  from  Puerto  Cavallos,  Cortes 
sent  a  letter  for  him  to  that  place,  requiring  a  reinforcement 
often  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Coatzacualco,  as  he  intended 
to  proceed  for  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  but  this  letter  reached 
us  in  our  last-mentioned  quarters,  as  we  had  not  yet  reach'* 
ed  Naco.  Leaving  Cortes  for  the  present,  I  shall  only  say 
that  he  was  so  tormented  by  the  mosquitoes,  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  procuring  rest  either  by  night  or  day^  that  he 
had  almost  lost  his  life  or  bis  senses. 

On  receiving  this  last  letter  from  the  general,  Sandoval 
pressed  on  for  Kaco,  but  was  obliged  to. halt  at  a  place  called 
Cwfocan^  in  order  to  collect  the  stragglers  who  had  gone  in 
quest  of  provisions.  We  were  also  impeded  by  a  river,  and 
the  natives  on  every  side  ^ere  hostile.  Our  line  of  march 
was  now  extremely  long,  by  the  great  number  of  invalids, 
especially  of  the  Mexicans,  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  main  body ;  on  which  account  Sandoval  left  me  at  iim 
place,  widi  the  command  of  eight  men  at  the  ferry,  to  pro- 
tect and  bring  up  the  stragglers.  One  night  the  natives  at- 
tacked my  post,  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  we  were 
lodged,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  away  our  canoe;  but, 
vita  the  assistance  of  some  of  our  Mexicans  who  had  come 
up,  we  beat  them  off;  and,  having  collected  all  the  invalids 
vmo  had  loitered  behind,  we  crossed  the  river  next  day,  and 
set  out  to  rejoin  Sandoval.  A  Genoese,  who  had  been 
ftoroetime  ill,  sunk  at  length  through  weakness,  occasicmed 
by  poverty  of  diet,  and  died  on  the  road,  and  I  was  cdsliged 
tO' leave  his  bodv  behind.  When  I  made  my  report,  to  San- 
doval, he  was  ill  pleased  at  me  for  not  having  brought  on  the 
dead  body  $  but  I  told  him  we  had  already  two  invaUds  on 

every 

Hk  exploration  of  that  inkrnd  gulf,  was  probably  in  the  ho]>e  of  finding  a 
navigable  passage  to  he  Pacific  Ocean.  The  settlement  which  Cortes  pro- 
jected in  Puerto  Cavallos,  must  have  been  near  that  now  called  Fort  Omoa^ 
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every  horse,  and  one  of  my  companionB  said  ratheir  haughti- 
ly, that  we  had  enough  of  difficulty  to  bring  on  ourselves^ 
without  carrying  dead  men.     Sandoval  immediately  ordered 
me  and  that  soldier,  whose  name  was  Villanueva,  to  go  back 
and  bury  the  Genoese,  which  we' did  accordingly,  ana  placed 
a  cross  over  his  grave.     We  found  a  purse  in  his  pockety 
containing  some  dice,  and  a  memorandum  of  his  family  and 
effects  in  Teneriffe.     God  rest  his  soul !  Amen.     In  about 
two  days  we  arrived  at  Naco,  passing  a  town  named  Qjuinist'^ 
lariy  and  a  place  where  mines  have  been  since  discovered. 
We  found  Naco  to  be  a  very  good  town,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants,  yet  we  procured  plenty  of  provi- 
sbos  and  salt,  of  which  we  were  in  very  great  need.     We 
took  up  our  quarters  in  some  large  quadrangular  buildings, 
where  De  Oli  was  executed,  and  estabUshed  ourselves  there 
as  if  we  had  been  to  have  remained  permanently.     There  is 
the  finest  water  at  this  place  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  New 
Spain ;  as  likewise  a  species  of  tree  which  is  most  admirable 
for  the  siesta ;  as,  however  great  may  be  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
there  is  always  a  most  delightful  and  refreshing  coolness  un- 
der its  shade,  and  it  seems  to  give  out  a  dSicate  kind  of 
dew,  which  is  good  for  the  head.     Naco  is  admirably  situat- 
ed, in  a  fertile  neighbourhood,  which   produces  different 
kinds  of  sapotes  in  great  abundance,  and  it  was  then  very 
populous.     Sandoval  obtained  possession  of  three  chieis  of 
the  district,  whom  he  treated  kindly,  by  which  means  the 
people  of  the  district  remained  in  peace,  but  all  his  endea- 
voars  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  town  were 
ineflfectnaL     It  was  now  necessary  to  send  the  reinforcement 
of  ten   Coatzacnalco  veterans  which  Cortes  had  required. 
At  that  time  I  was  ill,  and  besides  Sandoval  wished  to  re* 
tain  me  along  with  him :  Eight  valiant  soldiers  were  sent  off, 
however,  who  heartily  cursed  Cortes  and  his  expedition  at 
every  stq>  of  their  march ;  for  which  indeed  they  had  good 
reason,  as  they  were  entirdy  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
ODuntry  throogh  which  they  had  to  go.     Sandoval  took  the 
precaution  of  sending  five  principal  people  of  the  natives  a- 
long  wtih  liiem,  making  known  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  pnnirii  the  country  most  severely  if  any  injury  was 
done  them  on  their  journey.    They  arrived  in  ^ety  at  Na- 
dvidad,  where  Cortes  then  was ;  who  immediately  embarked 
for  TruxiBo,  leaving  Godoy  in  the  command  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Puerto  de  Cavallos,  with  forty  Spaniards,  who  were 

all 
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all  that  remained  of  the  settlers  who  had  accompanied  de 
Aviia«  and  of  those  who  had  come  recently  from  Cuba. 
Godoy  maintained  himself  for  some  time  ;  but  his  men  were 
continually  dropping  off  by  disease,  and  the  Indians  began 
at  last  to  despise  and  neglect  him,  refusing  to  supply  the  set- 
tlement with  provisions,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  lost  above 
half  his  number  by  sickness  and  famine,  and  three  of  hi& 
men  deserted  to  join  Sandoval.  By  various  expeditions  and 
judicious  measures,  Sandoval  reduced  all  the  country  round 
Naco  to  peace  and  submission,  namely  the  districts  of  Ciri- 
mongo,  Acalao,  Quinistlaii,  and  four  others,  of  which  I  for- 
get the  names,  and  even  extended  his  authority  over  the 
natives  as  far  as  Puerto  Cavallos,  where  Godoy  command- 
ed. 

After  six  days  sail,  Cortes  arrived  at  the  port  of  TruxiDo, 
where  he  found  a  colony  which  had  been  established  by 
Francisco  de  las  Casas,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  mu- 
tineers who  had  served  under  De  Oii,  and  who  had  been  ba^ 
nished  from  Panuco.  Conscious  of  their  guilt,  all  these  men 
waited  on  Cortes,  and  supplicated  for  pardon,  which 
he  granted  them,  even  confirming  all  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  offices  in  the  colony;  but  he  placed  his  relation 
Saavedra  as  commandant  of  the  colony  and  surrounding 
province.  Cortes  summoned  all  the  chiefs  and  priests  of  the 
Indians,  to  whom  he  made  a  long  harangue,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  he  had  come  among  them  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  the  ci  uel  and  abominable  practices  of  their  false 
religion,  and  to  embrace  the  only  true  faith.  He  also  en- 
larged upon  the  power  and  dignity  of  our  great  emperor,  to 
whose  government  he  required  their  submission.  He  was 
ifollowed  by  the  reverend  fathers,  who  exhorted  them  to  be- 
come proselytes  to  the  holy  catholic  religion,  the  principle:; 
of  which  they  explained.  After  all  this,  the  people  readily 
agreed  to  obey  our  general,  and  to  become  vassals  to  Don 
Carlos  ;  and  Cortes  enjoined  them  to  provide  the  settlement 
with  provisions,  especially  fish,  which  are  caught  in  great  a- 
bundance  in  the  sea  about  the  islands  of  Ouanajes  "^ ;  he 
likewise  ordered  them  to  send  a  number  of  labourers  to  clear 
jhe  woods  in  front  of  the  town  of  Truxillo,  so  as  to  open  a 
view  of  the  sea,     Cortes  likewise  ordered  a  number  of  sows 

with 

4  These  islands  of  Guaiiajes  appf^ar  to  be  those  called  by  the  English 
settlers  of  Honduras,  Ratan  and  Bonaeo,  off  cape  Honduras. — £. 
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with  young  to  be  turned  loose  in  these  islands,  by  which,  in 
a  few  years,  they  were  amply  stocked.  The  natives  cleared 
the  woods  between  Truxillo  and  the  sea  in  two  days,  and 
built  fifteen  houses  for  the  colonists,  one  of  which  for  Cortes, 
was  sufficiently  coromodious.  Cortes  became  feared  and  re- 
nowned over  all  the  districts,  as  far  as  Olanchoj  where  rich 
mines  have  been  smce  discovered ;  the  natives  giving  him 
die  name  of  Captain  Hue-hue  de  Marina^  or  the  old  captain 
of  Donna  Marina.  He  reduced  the  whole  country  to^sub- 
mission,  excepting  two  or  three  districts  in  the  mountains, 
against  which  he  sent  a  party  oi  soldiers  under  Captain 
Saavedra,  who  brought  most  of  them  under  subjection,  one 
tribe  only  named  the  Acaltecans  holding  ouL 

As  a  great  many  of  the  people  along  with  Cortes  became 
sick  through  the  unhealthiness  of  the  chmate,  he  sent  them 
by  a  vessel  to  Hispaniola  or  Cuba  for  the  recovery  of  their 
healths.  By  this  opportunity,  he  sent  letters  to  the  royal 
audience  of  St  Domingo  and  the  reverend  brothers  of  the  or- 
der of  St  Jerome,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  events  that  had 
recently  happened,  and  in  particular  of  his  having  left  the 
goverament  of  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  deputies,  whuehe  pro- 
ceded  to  reduce  de  Oli  who  had  rebelled.  He  apprised  them 
of  his  future  intentions,  and  requested  a  reinforcement  of  sol- 
diers, to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  country  where  he  now  was 
to  subjection ;  and  that  they  might  attach  the  greater  credit  to 
his  report  of  its  value,  he  sent  a  valuable  present  of  gold,  taken 
in  reality  from  his  own  side-board,  but  which  he  endeavoured 
to  make  tiiem  believe  was  the  produce  of  tliis  new  settlement. 
He  entrusted  the  management  of  this  business  to  a  relation 
of  his  own,  named  Avalos.,  whom  he  directed  to  take  up  in 
his  way  twenty-five  soldiers  who,  he  was  informed,  had  been 
left  in  the  island  of  Cozumel  to  kidnap  Indians  to  be  sent  for 
sJavcs  to  the  .West  Indian  islands.  This  vessel  was  wrecked 
about  seventy  leagues  from  the  Havanna,  on  which  occasion 
Avalos  and  many  of  the  passengers  perished.  Those  who 
escaped,  among  whom  was  the  licentiate  Pedro  Lopez, 
brought  the  first  intelligence  to  the  islands  of  the  existence 
of  Cortes  and  his  army  j  as  it  had  been  universally  believed 
in  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  that  we  had  all  perished.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  where  Cortes  was,  two  okl  ships  were  sent 
over  to  Truxillo  with  horses  and  colts,  and  one  pipe  of  wine; 
dl  the  rest  of  their  cargoes  consisting  of  shirts,  caps,  and 
useless  trumpery  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  Indian  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  the  Guanajas  islsmds,  which  are  about  eight 
leagues  from  Truxillo,  came  at  this  time  to  Cortes»  complain- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  away 
the  natives  and  their  macegualos  or  slaves^  and  that  a  vess^el  was 
now  there  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  for  that  purpose. 
Cortes  immediately  sent  over  one  of  his  vessels  to  the  islands ; 
but  the  ship  against  which  the  natives  complained  made  sail 
immediately  on  seeing  her,  and  escaped.  It  was  afterwards 
known,  that  this  vessel  was  commanded  by  the  bachelor 
Moreno,  who  had  been  sent  on  business  by  the  royal  audience 
of  St  Domingo  to  Nombre  de  Dios. 

While  Sandoval  remained  at  Naco,  the  chiefs  of  two 
neighbouring  districts,  named  Quecuspan  and  Tanchinalcba- 
pa,  complained  to  him  of  a  party  of  Spaniards,  at  the  distance 
of  a  days  march  from  Naco,  who  robbed  their  people  and 
made  slaves  of  them.  Sandoval  set  out  against  these  people 
immediately  with  a  party  of  seventy  men,  and  on  commg  to 
the  place  these  Spaniards  were  exceedingly  surprised  at  see- 
ing lis  and  took  to  their  arms  ;  but  we  soon  seized  their  cap- 
tain and  several  others,  and  made  them  all  prisoners  without 
any  bloodshed.  Sdhdoval  reprehended  them  severely  for  their 
misconduct,  and  ordered  all  the  Indians  whom  they  had 
made  prisoners  to  be  immediately  released.  One  Pedro  de 
Oarro  was  the  commander  of  these  men,  among  whom  were 
several  gentlemen,  and  in  comparison  of  us  dirty  and  worn 
down  wretches,  they  were  all  mounted  and  attended  like  lords. 
They  were  all  marched  to  our  head-quarters  as  prisoners; 
but  in  a  day  or  two  they  became  quite  reconciled  to  their 
Jot.  The  occasion  of  their  coming  into  the  country  was  as 
follows :  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the  governor  of  Tierra  Finna, 
had  sent  a  captain  named  Francisco  Hernandez  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Nicaragua  and  New  Leon,  and  to  establish  a 
colpny  in  that  place,  which  he  accomplished.  After  the  a- 
trocious  murder  of  Balboa,  who  had  married  Donna  Isabella 
the  daughter  of  Aries,  Moreno  had  been  sent  over  by  the  court 
of  royal  audience,  and  persuaded  Hernandez,  who  was  now 
comfortably  settled,  to  throw  off  his  dependence  upon  Pedro 
Aries,  and  to  establish  a  distinct  government  inunediately  un- 
der the  royal  authority.  Hernandez  had  done  so,  and  had 
sent  this  party  under  de  Garro  on  purpose  to  open  a  com- 
munication from  Nicaragua  with  the  north  coast,  by  which  to 
receive  supplies  from  old  Spain.  When  all  this  was  explained 
to  Sandoval,  he  sent  Captain  Luis  Marin  to  communicate  the 

intelligence 
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intelligence  ta  Cortes,  in  expectation  that  he  wbuld  support 
the  views  of  Hernandez.  I  was  sent  along  with  Marin  on  this 
occasion,  our  whole  force  consisting  of  ten  men.  Our  journey 
was  exceedingly  laborious,  having  to  cross  many  rivers  which 
were  much  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  we  had  at  times  to  make 
our  way  through  hostile  Indians  armed  with  large  heavy  lances^ 
by  which  two  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded.  We  had  sometimes 
three  difficult  rivers  to  cross  in  one  day ;  and  one  river,  named 
Xagua,  ten  leagues  from  Triumph©  de  la  Cruz,  detained  us 
for  two  days.  By  the  side  of  that  river  we  found  the  skeletons 
of  seven  horses,  which  had  belonged  to  the  troops  of  de  OK, 
and  had  died  from  eatifig  poisonous  herbs.  Several  of  the 
rivei's  and  inlets  on  our  journey  were  much  infested  by  alii-* 
gators. 

Passing  Triumpho  de  la  Cruz  and  a  place  called  Quemara, 
we  arrived  one  evening  near  Truxillo,  where  we  saw  five  horse- 
men riding  along  the  sea  shore,  who  happened  to  be  our  ge- 
neral and  tour  of  his  friends  taking  the  air.  After  the  first 
surprize  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  Cortes  dismounted  and 
embraced  us  all  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  quite  overjoyed  to  see 
us.  It  made  me  quite  melancholy  to  see'him,  as  he  was  so 
worn  down  by  distress  and  disease,  that  he  appeared  much  re- 
duced and  extremely  weak,  insomuch  that  he  had  even  ex- 
pected death,  and  had  procured  a  Fahciscan  habit  to  be  bu- 
ried in.  He  walked  along  with  us  into  the  town  of  Truxillo, 
and  invited  us  all  to  sup  with  him  5  where  we  fared  so  wretch^ 
edly  that  I  had  not  even  my  fill  of  bread  or  biscuit  After 
reading  over  the  letters  we  had  brought  him  relative  to  Her- 
nandez, he  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  sup- 
port him.  The  two  vessels  which  I  formerly  mentioned  as 
having  brought  horses  from  Hispaniola,  only  arrived  three 
days  before  us,  and  we  were  fools  enough  to  run  ourselves  in 
debt  by  purchasing  their  useless  frippery.  Hitherto  Cortes 
had  not  received  any  intelligence  whatever  from  Mexico  since 
he  left  it  on  this  disastrous  expedition ;  but,  while  we  were 
giving  hiin  an  account  of  the  hardships  of  our  late  journey 
from  Naco,  a  vessel  was  descried  at  a  distance  making  for  our 
port.  This  vessel  was  from  the  Havanna,  and  brougnt  letters 
from  the  licentiate  Zuazo,  who  had  been  alcalde-major  of 
Mexico,  the  contents  of  which  overwhetined  Cortes  with  such 
sorrow  and  distress,  that  he  retired  to  his  private  apartment, 
whence  he  did  not  stir  ou^t  for  a  whole  day,  and  we  could  dis* 
tinctly  hear  that  he  suffered  great  agitation.    After  hearing 
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mass  next  morningf  he  called  us  together  and  communicated 
to  us  the  intelligence  which  these  letters  conveyed,  which  was 
to  the  foUowing  effects 

In  consequence  of  the  power  which  Cortes  had  inconsider- 
ately granted  to  Salazar  and  Chirinos,  to  supersede  Estrada 
and  Albomos  in  the  administration  of  government  in  Meidcoy 
in  case  of  misconduct  in  these  deputies,  they  had  formed  a 
strong  parly  on  their  return  to  Mexico,  among  whom  were 
^uazo  the  alcalde*major,  Rodrigo  de  Paz,  algnazil-major, 
Alon^o  de  Tapia,  Jorge  de  Alvarado,  and  many  of  the  vete- 
ran conquerors,  and  had  attempted  to  seize  the  government 
by  force,  and  much  disturbance  and  some  bloodshed  had  en- 
sued.    Salazar  and  Chirinos  had  carried  their  point,  and 
had  taken  the  two  former  deputies  and  many  of  their  friends 
prisoners  |  and  as  discontents  and  opposition  still  prevailed, 
they  had  confiscated  the  property  of  Uieir  opponents,  whicli 
they  distributed  among  their  own  partisans.     They  had  su- 
perseded Zua^o  in  his  office  of  alcaldes-major,  and  had  im- 
prisoned Rodiigo  de  Paz  ^  yet  Zuazo  had  brought  about  a 
temporary  reconciliation^     During  these  disturbances,  the 
2apotecans  and  Mixtecans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  strong 
tocky  district  named  Coatlan  had  rebelled,  against  whom  the 
veedpr  Chirinos  had  marched  with  an  armed  force;  but  his 
troopa  thought  of  nothing  but  card-playing,  so  that  the  ene- 
Iny  Bad  surprised  their  camp  and  done  them  much  mischief, 
^be  factor  Salazar  had  sent  a  veteran  captain,  Andres  de 
Monjaraz,  to  assist  and  advise  Chirinos ;  but  M€Kijaraz4>eing 
$Xi  invalid  was  unable  to  exert  himself  properly ;  and  to  add 
to  their  distractions,  an  insurrection  was  every  hour  expected 
in  Mexico.     The  factor  Salazar,  constantly  remittc^d  gold  to 
his  m^esties  treasurer,  Don  Francisco  de  los  Cobos,  to  make 
interest  for  himself  at  court,  reporting  that  we  had  all  died 
at  Xicajonga.     This  report  originated  with  Diego  de  Ordas, 
who,  on  purpose  to  escape  from  the  factious  troubles  in  Mexi- 
co, had  gone  with  two  vessels  in  search  of  us  to  Xicalongo, 
where  Cuen9a  and  Medina  had  been  slain  as  formerly  men- 
tioned, on  learning  which  misfortune  he  concluded  it  had 
been  Cortes  and  his  whole  party,  whiqh  he  so  reported  in 
letters  to  Mexico,  and  had  sailed  himself  to  Cubcu     Salazar 
shewed  these  letters  to  o^ir  several  relations  in  Mexico,  who 
all  put  on  mourning,  and  so  universally  were  we  all  believed 
to  be  dead,  that  our  properties  had  been  sold  by  public  auc« 
tion.    The  factor  Salazar  even  assumed  to  hiQisdf  the  office 
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ofjgdiernor  and  captain-]ffeneral  of  New  Spain;  a  monu- 
ment was  ei*ected  to  the  honour  of  Cortes,  and  Aineral  ser-^ 
vice  was  performed  for  him  in  the  great  church  of  Mexico. 
The  sdf-aissumed  governor  even  issued  an  order,  that  all  the 
women  whose  husbands  had  gone  with  Cortes,  and  who  had 
any  Regard  for  their  souls,  should  consider  themselves  as 
widows  and  should  immediately  marry  again ;  and  because 
a  woman  named  Juana  de  MansiUa,  the  wife  of  Alonzo 
Valiente,  refused  to  obey  this  order,  alleging  we  were  not 
people  who  would  be  so  easily  destroyed  as  Salazar  and  his 
party)  she  was  ordered  to  bepublickjy  whipped  through  Mexi- 
co as  a  witch*  One  person  from  whom  we  expected  better 
behaviour,  and  whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  by  way  of  flat- 
tering Salazar,  solemnly  assured  him  before  many.witnessesi 
that  one  night,  as  he  was  passing  the  church  of  St  Jago^ 
i^hich  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  he 
saw  the  souls  of  Cortes,  Doima  Marina,  and  Sandoval  burn- 
ing in  flames  of  fire :  Another  person, ,  also,  of  good  reputa- 
tion, pretended  that  the  quadrangles  of  Tescuco  were  haunt- 
ed by  evil  spirits,  which  the  natives  said  were  the  souls  of 
Donna  Marina  and  Cortes. 

At  this  time  the  captains  Las  Casas  and  De  Avila,  who 
had  beheaded  ChristovaJ  de  CHi,  arrived  in  Mexico,  and  pub- 
liddy  asserted  the  existence  of  Cortes,  reprobating  the  con- 
duct of  Salazar,  and  declaring  if  Cortes  were  actually  dead» 
that  Alvarado  was  the  only  fit  person  to  have  been  raised  to 
the  .government,  till  his  majesties  pleasure  could  be  known* 
Alvarado  was  written  to  on  the  subject,  and  even  set  out  for 
Mexico ;  but  beccmung  apprehensive  for  his  life,  he  returned 
to  his  district.  Finding  that  he  could  not  bring  over  Las 
Casas,  De  Avila,  and  Zuazo  to  his  party,  Salazar  caused  the 
two  former  to  be  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  the  murder  of 
De  Oil,  and  even  procured  their  condemnation ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  their  execution  could  be  prevented 
by  all  appeal  to  his  majesty ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  sending  them  prisoners  to  Spain.  He  next  sent 
off  the  licentiate  Zuazo  in  irons  to  CuIki,  under  pretence  of 
making  him  answer  for  his  conduct  while  acting  as  a  judge  in 
that  island.  Salazar  collected  all  the  gold  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon,  and  seized  Rodrigo  de  Paz,  alguazil-major  of 
Mexico^  who  )iad  been  major  domo  to  Cortes,  demanding  of 
him  an  account  and  surrender  of  all  the  treasure  belonging 
to  the  general  i  and  as  he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
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discover  vhere  it  was,  he  caused  him  to  be  tortured  by  bum* 
ing  his  feet  and  ]egs,  and  even  caused  him  to  be  handed  that 
he  might  not  carry  his  complaints  to  his  majesty*.  His  object 
in  collecting  gold  was  to  support  his  negoclations  at  court ; 
but  in  this  ne  was  counteracted  by  almost  all  the  other  officers 
of  government  in  New  Spain,  who  determined  to  send  their 
own  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  to  court  by  the 
same  conveyance  with  his.  He  arrested  most  of  the  friends 
of  Cortes,  several  of  whom  joined  his  party  as  he  gave  them 
Indians,  and  because  they  wished  to  be  of  the  strongest  side ; 
but  Tapia  and  Jorge  Alvarado  took  sanctuary  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans. To  deprive  the  malcontents  of  arms»  he  brought 
the  whole  contents  of  the  arsenal  to  his  palace,  in  front  of 
which  he  planted  all  the  artillery  for  his  defence,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Luis  de  Guzman,  son-in-law  to  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  He  formed  likewise  a  body  guard 
for  his  own  individual  protection,  partly  composed  of  soldiers 
who  had  belonged  to  Cortes,  to  the  command  of  which  ho 
appointed  one  Arriaga.  This  letter  likewise  mentioned  the 
death  of  Father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  who  was  so  much 
revered  by  the  native  Mexicans,  that  they  fasted  ii*om  the 
time  of  his  death  till  after  his  burial.  Zuazo,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  letter,  expressed  hi&  apprehensions  that  the  colony 
of  Mexico  would  be  utterly  ruined  by  these  confusions*  A- 
long  with  this  long  and  melancholy  letter  from  Zuazo^  Cortes 
received  letters  from  his  father,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  Albornos  at 
court,  already  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  in- 
terference of  the  Duke  of  Bejar  in  his  behalf.  He  also  told 
him  that  Narvaez  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of 
the  country  on  the  river  Palmas,  and  one  Nuno  de  Guzman 
to  the  province  of  Panuco. 

The  intelligence  from  Zuazo  made  us  all  very  melancholy, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  we  cursed  most 
heartily  in  secret  for  our  misfortunes,  Cortes  or  Salazar,  for 
we  gave  them  ten  thousand  maledictions,  and  our  hearts  sunk 
within  us  to  think  of  our  miserable  plight  after  all  our  fatigues 
and  dangers.  Cortes  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  did  not 
appear  again  till  the  evening,  when  we  unanimously  entreat? 
ed  him  to  hasten  to  Mexico,  that  he  might  recover  the  go« 
Ternment  from  the  usurper.  He  replied  kindly:  ^*  My  dear 
friends,  this  villanous  factor  is  very  powerful.  If  I  go  along 
with  you  to  Mexico^  he  may  waylay  us  by  the  road  and  mur« 
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der  us  all  I  think  it  better  for  me  to  go  privately  to  Mexico 
with  only  three  or  four  of  you,  that  I  may  come  upon  him  at 
unawares,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  you  rejoin  Sandoval  and  go 
along  with  him  to  Mexico.**  When  I  saw  that  Ck)rtes  was 
resolved  on  going  privately  to  Mexico,  I  anxiously  requested 
to  attend  him,  as  I  had  hitherto  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
difficulties  and  dangers.  He  complimented  me  on  my  fideli- 
ty, but  insisted  on  my  continuing  widi  Sandoval.  Several  of 
the  colonists  of  Truxillo  began  to  grow  mutinous^  because 
Cortes  had  neglected  promoting  them  to  offices ;  but  he  pa- 
cified them  by  promises  of  providing  for  them  when  he  should 
be  replaced  in  his  government  of  Mexico.  Previous  to  his 
intended  departure,  he  wrote  to  Diego  de  Godoy,  to  quit 
Puerto  Cavalles  with  his  settlers,  where  they  were  unable  to 
remain  on  account  of  raosquitos  and  other  vermin,  ordering 
them  to  relieve  us  in  the  good  settlement  of  Naco.  He  also 
ordered  that  we  should  take  the  province  of  Nicaragua  in 
our  way  to  Mexico,  as  it  was  a  country  in  his  opinion  worth 
takmg  care  of.  We  took  our  leave  of  Cortes,  who  embarked 
on  his  intended  voyage,  and  we  set  out  cheerfully  for  Naco 
to  join  Sandoval,  as  Mexico  was  now  the  olgect  of  our  march. 
The  route  to  Naco  was  as  usual  attended  with  much  diffi- 
(iulty  and  distress,  yet  we  got  safe  there,  and  found  that 
Captain  De  Garro  had  set  off  tor  Nicaragua,  to  inform 
his  commander  Hernandez  that  Cortes  was  setting  out^for 
Mexico,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power. 

Two  confidential  friends  of  Pedro  Aries  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  private  correspondence  between  Hernandez 
and  Cortes,  and  suspected  that  Hernandez  meant  to  detach 
himself  from  the  command  of  Aries,  and  to  surrender  his 
province  to  Cortes.  The  names  of  these  men  were  Garruito 
and  Zamorrano,  the  former  of  whom  was  urged  by  an  an* 
cient  enmity  to  Cortes,  on  account  of  a  rivalship  between 
them  in  Hispaniola  when  both  young  men^  about  a  lady^ 
which  ended  in  a  duel.  These  persons  communicated  intel- 
ligence of  all  they  knew  to  Aries,  who  immediately  hastened 
to  Nicaragua,  to  seize  all  the  parties  concerned.  Garro  took 
the  alarm  in  time,  and  made  his  escape  to  us ;  but  Heman* 
dez,  relying  on  his  former  intimacy  with  Aries,  expected  that 
ke  would  not  proceed  to  extremities  against  him,  and  waited 
kis  arrival.     He  was  miserably  disappointed  in  these  hopes, 
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as  Aries,  after  a  sumBaary  process,  ordered  bim  to  execution 
as  a  traitor  to  his  superior  officer* 

On  his  first  attempt  to  sail  from  Truxillo  to  Vera  Cruzy 
Cortes  was  put  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  a  second  time 
by  an  accident  happening  to  his  ship.  Dispirited  by  sick* 
ness,  the  accidents  which  had  delayed  his  voyage  prayed  on 
his  spirits,  he  became  af^ehensive  of  the  power  of  Salazgr 
being  too  great  for  him»  and  his  lofty  mind  sunk  under  su^ 
perstitious  fears.  On  bis  second  retutrn  to  Tru;3u]io»  be  or* 
dered  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass,  and  prayed  fervently 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  his  fi>ture  proceed- 
ings. On  this  occasion  It  appears  that  he  became  inclined  to 
remain  in  TruxiUd  to  colonize  that  part  of  the  country  i  aad 
in  three  several  expresses  vfhych  he  sent  in  quick  successkm  to 
recall  us  to  that  place,  he  attributed  his  determinatloB  on 
that  subject  to  the  inspiration  of  his  guardian  angel.  On  re- 
ceiving these  messages,  we  cursed  Cortes  and  his  bad  fortune, 
and  declared  to  Sandoval  that  he  must  remain  by  bims^f,  if 
he  chose  that  measure,  as  we  were  resolved  on  returning  to 
Mexico.  Sandoval  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  us,  and 
we  sent  a  letter  to  Cortes  to  that  ^ect  signed  by  aU  e^  us  ; 
to  which  we  had  an  answer  in  a  few  days,  making  great:offers 
to  such  of  us  as  wojold  remain,  and  sayings  if  we  refused^  that 
there  still  were  good  soldiers  to  be  had  in  Castile  and  dse- 
where.  On  receiving  this  letter  W9  were  more  determined 
than  ever  to  proceed ;  but  Sandoval  persuaded  us  to  wait 
a  few  days  till  he  could  see  and  speak  with  Cortes ;  to  whom 
we  wrote  in  re|^,  that  if  he  could  find  soldiel^s  in  Castile, 
30  could  we  find  governors  and  generals  in  Mexico,  who 
would;  give  us  plantations  for  our  services,  and  that  we  had 
already  suffered  sufficient  misfortunes  by  following  him. 
With  this  reply  Sandoval  set  off,  attended  by  a  soldier  named 
Sauzedo  and  a  farrier,  swearing  by  his  beard  that  h,e  would 
not  return  till  he  had  seen  Cortes  embarked  for  ISfexioo*  On^ 
this  occasion  Sandoval  applied  to  me  for  my  hor^,  an  excel- 
lent animal  for  q>eed,  exercise,  and  travel,  whidb  cost  me  six 
hundred  crowns,  my  former  horse  having  been  killed  in  ac- 
tioijb  at  a  place  called  Zulaco.  Sandovd  gave  me  one  of  his 
in  exchange,,  which  was  killed  under  me  in  less  than  two 
months ;  aft^er  which  I  was  reduced  to  a  vicious  colt  which  I 
bought  from,  the  two  vessels  at  Truxillo.  Cki  parting  from 
US,  Sandoval  desired  us  to  wait  bis  return  at  a  large  Indian 
tQwn  called  Acalteca. 

When 
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When  Sandoval  came  to  Truxillo,  Cortes  received  him 
very  joyfully ;  but  neither  his  pressing  instances  nor  our  let- 
ter could  prevail  on  him  to  proceed  to  Mexico.  He  prevail- 
ed on  him,  therefore,  to  send  Martin  de  Orantes,  a  con^den- 
tial  servant,  with  a  commission  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and 
Francisco  de  las  Casas,  in  case  these  of&cers  were  in  Mexico^ 
to  assume  the  government  till  he  should  return ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  their  absence,  to  authorise  the  treasurer,  Estrada^ 
and  the  contador,  Albomos,  to  resume  the  power  granted  by 
the  former  deputation,  revoking  Aat  which  he  had  so  inaa^ 
veftently  given  to  the  factor  Salazar  and  the  veedor  Chiri- 
nos,  which  they  had  s6  grossly  abused*  Cortes  agreed  to 
this,  and  having  given  Orantes  his  instructions  and  commis- 
sions, directed  him  to  land  in  a  bay  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Panuco,  suffering  no  person  but  himself  to  go  on  shore,  after 
which  the  vessel  was  immediately  to  proceed  to  Panuco,  that 
his  arrival  might  be  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  Orantes  was 
likewise  furnished  with  letters  from  Cortes  to  all  his  friends 
in  New  Spain,  and  to  the  treasurer  and  contador,  although 
he  knew  they  were  not  of  that  description,  desiring  them  aQ 
to  use  their  utmost  diligence  in  displacing  the  present  Qrran* 
nical  usurpers.  Having  favourable  weather,  Orantes  soon 
arrived  at  his  destination ;  Qud  disguising  himself  as  a  labour*? 
er,  set  forward  on  his  journey,  always  ^voiduig  the  Spaniards, 
and  lodging  only  among  the  natives.  When  questioned  by 
any  one,  he  called  himself  «Fuan  de  Flechilla;  and  indeed  he 
was  so  altered  during  his  absence  of  two  years  and  three 
months,  that  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  could  not  have 
recognised  him.  Being  a  verv  active  man,  he  arrived  in  four 
days  in  Mexico,  which  be  entered  in  the  darl^,  and  proceed- 
ed immediately  to  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  where  he 
found  the  Alvarac^  and  several  other  friends  of  Cortes,  who 
were  there  concealed.  On  explaining  his  errand  and  pro* 
ducing  the  letters  of  Cortes,  every  one  was  exceedinghr  re- 
joiced,  and  even  the  reverend  fathers  danced  for  glaaness. 
The  gates  of  the  monastery  were  immediately  locked,  to  pre- 
clude all  notice  being  conveyed  to  the  adverse  party ;  and 
about  midnight,  the  treasurer  and  contador,  and  many  of  the 
friends  of  Cortes  were  brought  secretly  to  the  convent,  where 
the  int^^ence  was  communicated  to  them.  In  a  grand  con* 
sukation,  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  &ctor  Salazar  next 
morning,  the  contador  Chirinos  being  still  occupied  at  the 
rock  of  Coatlan. 
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The  rest  of  the  nieht  was  employed  in  providing  arms  and 
collecting  all  their  friends,  and  at  day-break  next  morning 
the  whole  party  marched  for  the  palace  which  Salazar  inhabi- 
ted, calling  out  as  they  went  along,  *<  Long  live  the  king, 
and -the  governor  Hernando  Cortes."  When  this  was  heard 
by  the  citizens,  they  all  took  up  arms ;  and  under  an  idea 
that  their  assistance  was  required  by  the  government,  many 
of  them  joined  Estrada  on  the  march.  The  contador  Albor- 
nos  played  a  double  game  on  the  occasion,  as  he  sent  intelli- 
gence to  put  Salazar  on  his  guard,  for  which  Estrada  re- 
proached him  afterwards  with  much  severity.  On  approach- 
ing the  palace,  the  friends  of  Cortes  found  Salazar  already 
well  prepared  for  resistance,  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received;  the  artillery  under  Guzman  being 
drawn  out  ready  for  action  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  a  strong 
garrison  inside  for  its  defence.  But  the  adherents  of  Cortes 
pushed  on,  forcing  their  way  by  the  different  doors,  and  o- 
thers  by  the  terraces  or  wherever  they  could  get  access,  con- 
tinually shouting,  for  the  king  and  Cortes.  The  adherents 
of  Salazar  were  dismayed ;  the  artillery-men  abandoned  the 

J  runs,  and  the  other  soldiers  run  away  and  hid  themselves, 
eaving  the  poor  factor  with  only  Pedro  Gonzalez  Sabiote 
iand  four  servants.  Salazar  being  thus  abandoned,  became 
desperate,  and  endeavoured  to  fire  off  one  of  the  guns,  in 
which  attempt  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  a 
wooden  cage.  Circular  notice  of  this  revolution  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain ;  and  the 
veedor  Chirinos, '  leaving  the  command  of  his  troops  with 
Monjaraz,  took  refuge  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Tes- 
cuco ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards  made  prisoner  and  secured 
in  another  cage.  Immediate  intelligence  of  this  revolution 
was  transmitted  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  wilh  directions  to  go 
immediately  to  Truxillo  to  wait  upon  Cortes.  The  next 
thing  done  by  the  new  deputies  was  to  wait  upon  Juanna  de 
Mansilla,  who  had  been  whipped  as  a  witch,  who  was  placed 
on  horseback  behind  the  treasurer  Estrada,  in  which  situa- 
tion she  was  escorted  in  grand  procession  through  all  the 
streets  of  Mexico,  like  a  Roman  matron,  and  was  ever  after- 
wards stiled  Donna  Juanna^  in  honour  of  her  constancy,  for 
refusing  to  marry  again  while  she  believed  her  husband  was 
still  living. 

As  the  situation  of  Mexico  evidently  required  the  presence 
of  Cortes,  Fra  Diego  de  Altamu*ano  was  sent  by  his  friends 
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to  rq)reseiit  to  him  the  necessity  of  setting  out  inunediatehr 
tor  the  capital.  This  reverend  father  had  been  in  the  army 
before  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  experienced  in  business.  On  his  arrival  at 
TruxiUo,  and  giving  Cortes  an  account  of  the  recent  events 
in  Mexico,  the  general  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace ;  but  declai-ed  his  intention  of  going  to  Mexico 
by  land,  being  afraid  of  encountering  the  adverse  currents, 
and  because  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health.  The  pilots,  how- 
ever, represented  that  the  season  was  quite  favourable  for  the 
voyage,  it  being  then  the  month  of  April,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  up  nis  first  resolution*  But  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count leave  Truxillo  till  the  return  of  Sandoval,  who  had 
been  detached  with  seventy  soldiers  against  a  Captain  Roxas, 
who  served  under  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  against  whom  com- 
plaints had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Olancho,  a  dis- 
trict about  fifty-five  leagues  from  Truxillo.  When  the  par- 
ties first  met  they  were  on  the  brink  of  proceeding  to  hostili- 
ties ;  but  they  were  reconciled  and  parted  amicably,  Roxas 
and  his  men  agreeing  to  evacuate  the  country.  Sandoval 
was  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Altamirano,  and 
Cortes  took  measures  to  leave  the  country  in  good  order,  of 
which  Saavedra  was  left  lieutenant-governor.  Captain  Luis 
Marin  was  directed  to  march  our  whole  party  to  Mexico  by 
way  of  Guatiraala,  and  Captain  Godoy  was  ordered  to  take 
the  command  at  Naco.  All  things  being  now  settled  for  the 
departure  of  Cortes,  he  confessed  to  Fra  Juan  and  received 
the  Sacrament,  previous  to  his  embarkation,  as  he  was  so  ex- 
ce^ingly  ill  that  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  death. 
The  wmd  was  favourable,  and  he  soon  arrived  at  the  Havanna^ 
where  he  was  honourably  received  by  his  former  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  where  he  had  the  pleasure,  by  a  vessel 
Just  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  receive  intelligence  that  New 
Spain  was  entirely  restored  to  peace ;  as  all  the  refractory 
Indians,  on  bearing  that  Cortes  and  we  their  former  conque* 
Tors  were  alive  and  returning,  had  come  in  and  made  their 
submissions.  * 

The  conduct,  of  Salazar  and  Chirinos  during  their  usurped 
authority  had  gained  them  many  adherents  $  as,  by  means  of 
their  confiscations  and  the  distribution  of  property  among 
^  their  greedy  supporters,  manywere  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  authority.  These  were  mostly  of  the  lower 
order,  and  persons  of  a  seditious  disposition ;  though  some 

men 
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men  of  quality^  espedally  influenced  by  the  'contador  Albor^ 
nos,  who  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  had  formed  a  plot 
to  kill  the  treasurer  Estrada,  and  to  reinstate  Salazar  and 
Chirinos  in  the  government.     For  the  purpose  of  releasing 
them  from  prison,  they  employed  one  Guzman,  a  white-«mith, 
A  fellow  of  low  character  who  affected  to  be  a  wit,  to  make 
keys  for  opening  their  cages,  giving  him  a  piece  of  gold  of 
the  form  whicli  they  required,  and  enjoining  the  strictest 
secrecy.     He  undertook  all  that  they  asked  with  the  utmost 
apparent  zeal,  pretending  to  be  very  anxious  lor  the  libera^ 
tion  of  the  prisoners ;  and  by  his  imected  humour  and  zeal 
for  the  cause,   contrived  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
whole  plan  of  procedure :   But  when  the  keys  were  finished 
and  the  plot  ripe  for  execution,  he  communicated  intelligence 
of  the  whole  a&ix  to  Estrada ;  who  instantly  assembled  the 
friends  of  Cortes,  and  went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where^he 
found  twenty  of  the  conspiri^ors  already  armed  and  waiting 
for  the  signal.     These  were  seized,  but  many  others  made 
their  escape.     Among  the  prisoners  there  were  several  very 
notorious  characters,  one  of  whom  had  liitely  committed  vio** 
lence  on  a  Spanish  woman.     Iliey  were  immediately  brought 
to  trial  before  Ortega,  the  alcalde-major  of  Mexico ;  and, 
being  convicted^  three  of  them  were  hanged,  and  several  of 
the  rest  whipped. 

I  must  here  digress,  to  mention  an  affair  not  exactly  ac- 
cordant in  point  of  time  with  my  narrative,  but  relevant  in 
regard  to  its  subject.  By  the  some  vessel  in  which  Salazaf 
had  transmitted  letters  to  his  maiesty  tending  to  criminate 
Cortes,  other  letters  were  conveyed  and  so  ^rtmlly  cc^icealed 
that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  their  existence,  in  which  a  foil 
and  true  account  of  all  his  oppresions  and  unlawfol  proceed- 
ings was  sent  to  his  msyesty*  All  these  facts  had  sJso  been 
reported  by  the  royal  court  of  audience  at  St  Domingo ;  by 
which  the  reported  death  of  Covtes  was  contra^eted,  and  liis 
majesty  was  truly  informed  in  what  manner  the  general  was 
^nployed  for  his  service.  In  consequ^ice  of  these  represen- 
tations, the  emperor  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  high  indig- 
liation  at  the  unworthy  treatment  which  Cortes  had  experi-: 
f  nced^  and  his  determination  to  support  him  in  the  govern-f 
pient  of  New  Spain* 
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Section  XXI. 

Betum  ^  Cortes  ta  Mexico^  and  oecurrences  there  previous,  tik 
kit  departure  for  Europe ;  together  with  an  account  of  iha 
return  of  the  Auihor  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  remaiEked  five  days  at  the  Havanna  for  refresh* 
mmU  after  which  be  reimbarked,  and  in  twelve  days  arrived 
at  the  pcMTt  of  Medelin,  opposite  the  Isla  de  Ids  Sacrificio^p 
where  he  disembarked  with  twenty  soldiers ;  and  while  pro^ 
ceeding  to  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  about  half  a  league 
from  Medelin,  he  had  the  good  fi)rtune  to  tall  in  with  a  string 
of  horset  and  mules^  which  had  been  employed  in  aHiv^ing 
'twvellers  to  the  coast,  which  he  immediately  engaged  to 
carry  him  and  bis  suit  to  Vera  Cruz  \  He  gave  strict  orders 
to  all  who  accompanied  him  to  give  no  hint  to  any  person  of 
his  name  aDdi]uality  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  town  hdors 
day-lu'eaj^,  he  went  dbrcctly  to  the  church,  the  doors  of  which 
were  just  opened.  The  sacristan  was.  alarmed  at  seeit^  so 
great  a  number  of  strangers  going  into  the  church,  and  im« 
mediately  ran  into  the  streets  to  call  the  civil  power  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  alcaldes,  with  the  alguazils,  and  some  of  the 
iahal»tants  repaired  immediately  to  the  diurch  with  their 
arms ;  and  Cortes  was  so  squalid  from  long  illness,  that  no 
one  knew  him  till  be  began  to  ^eak.  The  moment  he  was 
known,,  they  all  fdl  on  their  knees  and  kissed  his  hands,  wei« 
coming  him^  hack  to  New  Spain  i  and  his  old  fellow-soldiers 
escorted  him  aAw  mass  to  the  quarters  of  Pedro  Moreno, 
where  he  remained  eight  d^ys,  during  which  he  was  feasted 
by  the  inhabitants.  Intelligence  was  immediately  conveyed 
of  the  joyful,  news  to  Mexico  and  all  the  surrounding  country, 
and  Cortes  wrote  to  all  his  friends  giving  them  notice  of  his 
arrival.  The  neighbouring  Indians  flocked  to  wait  upon  him 
with  presents  and  congratulations ;.  and  when  he  set  out  am 

hii 

1  Thehavbour  of  Medelin  is  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  from  Vera  Cruz  ;^ 
but  I  suspect  the  place  named  St  Juan  de  tJIua  in  the  text  is  the  modem 
town  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  harbour  of  which  b  protected  by  the  island  and 
castle  of  St  Juan  de  Ulua.  The'  ancient  town  of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera 
Crutf  now  called  Antigua^  is  about  twenty-five  miles  north  from  modern 
Vera  Cruz.— E. 
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His  journey  to  Mexico,  every  preparation  was  made  for  his 
accommodation  and  honourable  entertainment.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Mexico,  and  all  the  places  round  the  lake,  and 
those  of  Tlascala  and  ail  the  other  Indian  towns,  celebrated 
his  return  with  festivals*  On  his  arrival  at  Tescuco,  the  con- 
tador  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  on  entering  the  capital, 
he  was  received  in  great  i^tate  by  all  the  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  all  the  inhabitants.  The  natives  in  their  gayest 
attire,  and  armed  as  warriors,  filled  the  lake  in  their  canoes ; 
dancing  and  festivity  prevailed  in  every  comer  of  the  city 
during  the  whole  day ;  and  at  night  every  house  was  illumin- 
ated.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  went  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Francis,  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  preservation  and 
«£ife  return  ;  and  from  thence  went  to  his  magnificent  palace, 
where  he  was  esteemed,  served,  and  feared  like  a  sovereign 
prince,  all  the  provinces  sending  messages  of  congratulation 
on  his  happy  return,  with  considerable  presents.  This  re* 
turn  of  Cortes  to  Mexico  was  in  June  *,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  who  had  been  most  eminent  for  sedi- 
tion during  his  absence,  causing  a  judicial  inqui{jr  to  be 
made  into  the  conduct  of  the  two  principal  culprits,  Salazar 
and  Chirinos,  whom  he  intended  to  have  brought  immediate- 
ly to  justice  for  their  crimes ;  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  no  one 
would  have  found  fault,  but  in  this  instance  he  certainly  acted 
with  too  much  lenity,  or  rather  want  of  firmness.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  Irom  some  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies  in  1540,  that  the  capital  punishment  of 
these  men  would  have  been  approved  by  his  majesty.  One 
Ocampb,  who  had  been  guilty  of  defamatory  libels,  and  an 
old  scrivener  named  Ocana,  who  used  to  be  called  the  soul  of 
Chirinos,  was  arrested  on  this  occasion. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Cortes  in  Mexico,  the  licen- 
tiate Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Medelin, 
and  Cortes  was  surprised  with  this  intelligence  while  perform- 
ing his  devotions  in  the  church  of  St  J^ancis.  He  prayed 
earnestly  for  direction  fi*om  God,  that  he  might  so  conduct 
himself  on  this  critical  emergency,  as  seemed  best  fitting  to 
his  holy  will,  and  the  good  service  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  im- 
mediately 

2  Diaz  is  frequently  inattentive  to  dates,  and  does  not  on  this  occasion, 
inform  us  of  the  year :  By  reference  to  Robertsons  History  of  America,  II* 
S66y  l2mo.  ed.  Lond.  1800,  it  certainly  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year 

1524.— £. 
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mediately  sent  a  confidential  person  to  bring  him  informa* 
lion  of  the  particular  object  and  tendency  of  the  coining  of 
De  Leon.  In  two  days  after,  he  received  a  copy  of  the 
royal  orders  to  receive  the,  licentiate  as  resident  judge  of 
Mexico :  In  consequence  of  which,  he  dispatched  a  person 
with  a  complimentary  message,  desiring  to  know  which  of 
the  two  it)ads  to  the  city  De  Leon  intended  to  take,  that  he 
might  give  orders  for  every  proper  accommodation  to  be 
prepared  suitable  to  his  rank.  De  Leon  sent  back  an  an- 
swer, thanking  him  for  his  polite  attention,  but  that  he  pro- 
posed to  repose  for  some  time  where  he  then  was,  to  recover 
from  the  fatigues  of  ^is  voyage.  This  interval  was  busily 
employed  by  the  enemies  of  Cortes,  in  misrepresenting  all  the 
transactions  in  which  Cortes  had  been  concerned.  They  as- 
serted that  Cortes  intended  to  put  the  factor  and  veedor  to 
death  before  the  arrival  of  De  Leon  at  Mexico,  and  even 
warned  him  to  take  great  care  of  his  own  personal  safety, 
alleging  that  the  civility  of  Cortes  in  desiring  to  know  the 
road  be  meant  to  take,  were  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for 
his  assassination,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The 
persons  with  whom  the  licentiate  principally  consulted  were, 
Proano,  the  alcalde-major,  and  his  brother,  who  was  alcalde 
of  the  citadel,  named  Salazar  de  la  Pedrada,  who  soon  after- 
wards died  of  a  pleurisy ;  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  a  licentiate  or 
bachelor;  a  soldier  named  Bocanegra  de  Cordova,  and  certain 
friars  of  the  Dominican  order,  of  whom  Fra  Thomas  Ortiz  was 
provincial.  This  man  had  been  a  prior  somewhere,  and  was 
said  to  be  much  better  fitted  for  worldly  affairs,  than  for  the 
concerns  of  his  holy  office.  By  these  men  De  Leon  was  ad- 
vised to  proceed  to  Mexico  without  delay,  and  accordingly 
the  last  messengers  sent  to  him  by  Cortes  met  him  on  the 
road  at  Iztapalapa.  A  sumptuous  banquet  vvas  prepared  at 
this  place  for  De  Leon  and  his  suit,  in  which,  after  several 
abundant  and  magnificent  courses,  some  cheese-cakes  and 
custards  were  served  up  as  great  delicacies,  which  were  much, 
relished,  and  some  of  the  company  eat  of  them  so  heartily 
th«t  they  became  sick.  Ortiz  asserted  that  they  had  been 
mixed  up  with  arsenic,  and  that  he  had  refi'ained  from  eat- 
ing them  from  suspicion ;  but  some  who  were  present  de«- 
dared  that  he  partook  of  them  heartily,  and  declared  they 
were  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted.  This  ridiculous  story  was 
eagerly  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  Cortes.  While  De 
lion  was  at  Iztapalapa,  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico  i  and 

report 
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report  said  that  he  sent  at  this  time  a  good  sum  in  gold  as  a 
present  to  the  licentiate.  When  De  Leon  set  out  m>m  Iz- 
tapalapa,  Cortes  having  notice  of  his  approach,  went  imme- 
diately to  meet  him,  with  a  grand  and  numerous  retinue  of 
all  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  dty.  At  meeting,  ma- 
ny civilities  passed  between  the  two  great  men,  and  Cortes 
prevailed  with  some  difficulty  on  De  Leon  to  take  the  right 
band.  De  Leon  proceeded  immediately  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Francis,  to  offer  up  his  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
safe  arrival,  whence  he  was  conducted  by  Cortes  to  a  palace 
prepared  for  him,  where  he  was  most  sumptuously  entertain- 
ed, all  business  being  deferred  for  that  day.  On  this  occa** 
sion  the  grandeur  and  politeness  of  Cortes  were  so  con^i- 
cnous,  that  De  Leon  is  said  to  have  observed  privately  a- 
mong  his  friends,  that  Cortes  must  have  be^  long  practis- 
ing the  manners  of  a  great  man* 

Next  day,  the  cctbildo  or  council  of  Mexico^  all  the  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  all  the  Veterans  who  were  present 
in  the  capiud,  were  ordered  to  assemble ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  these,  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon  produced  his  com- 
mission from  his  majesty.  Cortes  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  on 
his  head  as  a  mark  of  respectful  submission,  and  all  present 
declared  their  ready  obedience.  The  licentiate  then  receiv- 
ed from  Cortes  the  rod  of  justice,  in  token  of  surrendering 
the  government  into  his  hands,  saying :  **  General,  I  receive 
this  government  from  you  by  the  orders  of  his  majesty ;  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  you  are  not  most 
worthy  both  of  this  and  of  a  higher  trust."  The  general 
answered,  *•  That  he  was  always  happy  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  his  majesty,  and  was  the  more  satisfied  on  the  pre^ 
sent  occasion,  because  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
the  malice  and  falsehood  of  his  enemies."  De  Leon  replied, 
*•  That  in  all  societies  there  were  good  and  bad  men,  for 
such  was  the  way  of  the  world ;  and  he  trusted  that  both 
Would  be  repaid  in  kind."  This  was  all  the  material  business 
of  the  first  day.  On  the  next,  the  new  governor  sent  a  re- 
spectful summons  to  Cortes,  who  accordingly  waited  upon 
him,  and  they  had  a  long  private  conference,  at  which  no 
one  was  pres«it  except  the  prior  Ortiz :  Yet  it  was  believed 
that  the  conversation  was  to  the  following  effect.  De  Leon 
observed,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty  that  those  who 
had  most  merit  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  should  be 
weO  provided  for  in  the  distribution  of  plantations,  those 

5  soldiers 
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soldiers  who  had  first  come  from  Cuba  being  more  especially 
considered :  Whereas  it  was  understood  that  they  had  been 
neglected,  while  others  who  had  newly  arrived  had  been  gra- 
tified with  unmerited  wealth.     To  this   Cortes  answered^ 
that  all  had  got  shares  in  the  division  of  the  countiy ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  him  that  some  of  these  had 
turned  out  of  less  value  than  others:  But  it  was  now  in  the 
power  of  the  new  governor  to  remedy  this  inequality.     The 
governor  then  asked  why  Luis  de  Godoy  had  been  left  to 
perish  in  a  distant  settlement,  when  the  veterans  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  establishea  pos« 
sessions  iu  Mexico,  and  the  new  settlements  assigned  to  new 
colonists :  And  why  Captain  Luis  Marin,  Bernal  Diaz,  and 
other  approved  veterans  had  been  n^lected.     Cortes  an* 
swered.  That  for  business  of  difficulty  and  danger,  none 
but  the  veterans  could  be    depended    on:    But  that    all 
these    were   soon  expected  to   return    to    Mexico,  when 
the   new  governor   would  have  it  in  his  power  to  pro* 
vide  ibr  them.     De  Leon  next  questioned  him  rather  sharp* 
ly  about  his  imprudent  march  against  Christoval  de  Oli^ 
which  he  had  undertaken  without  permission  from  his  ma- 
jesty.    Cortes  said.  That  he  looked  upon  that  measure  as 
necessary  for  his  majestys  service,  as  such  an  example  might 
have  dangerous  eiFects  on  officers  entrusted  with  subordinate 
comman(& ;  ?.nd  that  he  had  reported  his  intentions  to  his 
majesty  before  he  set  out  on  this  expedition.     De  Leon 
questioned  him,  likewise  on  the  affiurs  of  Narvaez,  Garay^ 
and  Tapia ;  on  all  of  which  subjects  Cortes  gave  such  an* 
swers  that  the  governor  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 

Soon  after  this  conference,  Ortiz  called  on  three  very  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  general,  and  pretending  to  be  actuated 
only  by  the  most  friendly  desire  to  serve  him,  assured  them 
that  the  governor  had  secret  orders  from  the  emperor  to  be- 
head Cortes  immediately  $  and  that  he,  from  private  regard, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  duties  of  his  holy  functions,  had 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  him  this  intelligence. 
He  even  desired  an  interview  with  Cortes  next  morning, 
and  communicated  the  same  information  to  him,  accompani- 
ed witli  many  protestations  of  regard  and  friendship.  This 
assuredly  gave  Cortes  a  very  serious  subject  of  meditation : 
But  he  had  already  been  informed  of  the  intriguing  charac- 
ter of  the  prior,  and  suspected  all  this  proceeded  from  a 
wish  to  be  bribed  for  his  good  offices  with  the  governor ; 

though 
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though  some  alleged  that  Ortiz  acted  by  the  secret  direc^ 
Uons  of  De  Leon  on  this  occasion.  Cortes  received  thU 
pretended  friendly  information  with  many  thanks  ;  but  de- 
clared his  belief  that  his  majesty  had  a  better  opinion  of  hi:^ 
serrices,  than-  to  proceed  against  him  in  this  clandestine 
manner ;  and  that  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  gover* 
nor,  than  to  believe  he  could  proceed  to  such  esLtremities 
without  the  royal  warrant.  When  the  prior  found  that  his 
sly  conduct  did  not  produce  the  eiFcct  which  he  had  expect- 
ed»  he  remained  so  confused  that  he  knew  not  what  farther 
to  say  on  the  occasion.  The  new  governor  gave  public 
notice,  for  all  who  had  complaints  to  make  against  the  for- 
mer administration,  to  bring  their  charges,  whether  against 
Cortes,  or  any  others  of  the  civil  or  military  officers.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  vast  number  of  accusers,  litigants, 
and  daimants  started  up ;  among  whom  n>any  private  ene- 
mies of  the  general  preferred  unjust  accusations  against  him, 
while  others  made  just  claims  for  what  was  really  due  to 
them.  Some  alleged  that  they  had  not  received  their  just 
shares  of  the  gold  ;  others  that  they  had  not  been  sufficient- 
ly rewarded  in  the  distribution  of  settlements  ;  some  de- 
manded remuneration  for  their  horses  which  had  been  killed 
in  the  wars,  though  they  had  already  been  paid  ten  times 
their  value ;  and  others  demanded  satisfaction  for  personal 
injuries.  Jiist  as  the  governor  had  opened  his  court  to  give 
a  hearing  to  all  parties,  it  pleased  God,  for  our  sins,  and  to 
our  'great  misfortune,  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  of  a  fc- 
iier.  He  remained  four  days  in  a  lethargic  states  after 
which,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  confessed  and  re* 
ceived  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  appointed 
Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who  had  come  with  him  from  Spain,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  government.  On  the  ninth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  his  illness,  he  departed  from  this  life, 
to  the  great  grief  of  all  the  colonists,  particularly  the  miH- 
tary,  as  he  certainly  intended  to  have  redressed  all  abuses, 
and  to  have  rewarded  us  according  to  our.  merits.  He  was 
of  a  gay  disposition,  and  fond  of  music  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
his  attendants,  while  his  illness  was  at  the  height,  brought  a 
lute  player  into  his  apartment,  in  hopes  of  soothing  his  dis- 
tress. While  a  favourite  air  was  playing,  he  was  said  to 
have  beat  time  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  expired  just  when 
the  tune  was  finished. 

4  ImmediateljT 
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Immediately  on  his  death,  the  enemies  of  Cortes  ia  Mexico 
circulated  the  most  malignant  slanders  against  him,  even  go- 
ing the  length  of  asserting  that  he  said  Sandoval  had  poison** 
ed  the  governor  as  he  had  before  done  with  Garuy.  The 
most  busy  in  propagating  this  malicious  report  was  the  Prior 
Ortiz.  Bat  the  truth  was,  that  the  vessel  which  brought  the 
governor  and  his  suite  from  Spain  was  infected  with  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  $  above  a  hundred  of  the  crew  and  passen^ 
gers  having  died  at  sea  or  soon  after  landing ;  among  whom 
almost  all  the  friars  who  came  out  at  that  time  were  carried 
off,  and  the  contagion  spread  through  the  city  of  Mexico* 
Some  of  the  principal  people  in  Mexico  objected  against  the 
appointment  which  the  late  governor  had  made  of  a  succes- 
sor ;  alleging  that  Macos  de  Aguilar  was  only  a  bachelor  and 
not  a  licentiate)  and  therefore  incapable  of  acting  in  that  ca^ 
pacity.  The  cabildo  of  Mexico  insisted  that  Aguilar  was 
incapable  of  executing  the  high  office  to  which  De  Leon  had 
appointed  him,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities ;  as  he 
was  a  diseased  hectic  old  man,  who  was  obliged  to  drink 
goats  milk,  and  to  be  suckled  by  a  woman  to  keep  him  alive; 
they  recommended  therefore  that  Cortes  should  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  government :  But  Aguilar  insisted  on  ad«- 
hering  strictly  to  the  testament  of  his  predecessor ;  and  Cor-- 
tes  for  substantial  private  reasons,  was  entirely  averse  from 
taking  any  share  in  the  authority.  The  enemies  of  Cortes 
insisted  on  the  Inquiry  proceeding  in  the  manner  intended 
by  the  late  governor ;  and  Cortes  readily  assented  to  this^ 
providing  the  new  governor  would  take  the  responsibility  on 
himself  for  acting  contrary  to  the  testament  of  his  predeces- 
sor, who  had  left  orders  for  him  not  to  proceed  with  the  bu- 
siness before  the  court,  but  that  the  whole  should  be  laid  be- 
fore his  majesty. 

It  is  now  proper  to  revert  to  our  situation  who  had  been 
left  at  Naco,  when  Cortes  set  sail  from  Truxillo  for  the  Ha- 
vanna  and  Mexico.  We  remained  for  some  time  at  Naco, 
waiting  intelligence  for  the  sailing  of  Cortes,  which  Sando- 
val was  to' have  sent  us  $  but  Saavedra  maliciously  suppressed 
the  letters.  Becoming  impatient  after  a  considerable  delay, 
our  captain,  Luis  Marin,  sent  ten  of  the  cavalry,  among 
whom  1  was,  to  Truxillo  to  learn  the  truth.  On  our  arrival 
at  a  place  named  Olancho,  we  learned  from  some  Spaniards 
that  Cortes  was  sailed ;  which  information  was  sooti  afters- 
wards  confirmed  by  a  message  from  Saavedra.     W0  returxi- 
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ed  therefore  joyfully  to  Marin,  and   set  out  for  Mexico, 
throwing  stones  at  the  country  we  were  ouitting^  us  a  mark 
of  our  aislike.     At  a  place  called   Maniaui,  we  met  Rve  Mi- 
dlers commanded  by  Diego  de  Villanettva,  one  of  our  brave 
veterans,  who  were  sent  in  search  of  us  by  Alvarado,  who 
was  at  a  place  not  far  distant,  named  Cholulteca  Malalaca^ 
•where  we  joined  him  in  two  days,  and  where  we  were  like- 
wise ioined  by  a  party  belonging  to  Pedro   Am»  de  Avilla* 
who  had  sent  some  of  his  captains  to  adjust  some  disputed 
boundaries  with  Alvarado.     From  this  place,  where  we  re- 
mained three  days,  Alvarado  sent  one  Gaspar  Ari^is  de  Avil- 
•la  to  treat  on  some  confidential  business  with  Pedro  Arias,  I 
believe  relative  to  a  marriage  ;  for  Pedro  Arias  seemed  nmch 
devoted  henceforwards  to  Alvarado.     Continuing  our  march 
through  a  hobtile  country,  the  natives  killed  one  of  our  sol- 
diers and  wounded  three ;  but  we  wei^e  too  much  in  haste 
to  punish  them  as  they  deserved.     Farther  on  in  Guatimala, 
the  natives  manned  the  passes  against  us,  and  we  were  de* 
tained  three  days  in  forcing  our  way  through,  on  which  oc- 
jcasion  I  received  a  slight  wound.     While  in  the  valley  where 
the  city  of  Guatimala  has  been  since  built,  and  all  the  people 
4>f  which  were  hostile,,  we  bad  a  number  of  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,  all  of  which  continued  a  long  while,  and  were  so 
;violent  that  several  of  our  soldi^'s  were  thrown  down.     On 
.passing  old  Guatimala,  the  natives  assembled  against  us  in 
.hqstile  array»  but  we  drove  them  before  us,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  magnificent  dwellings  and  quadrangles  for  the 
night,  and  hutted  ourselves  next  day  on  the  plain,  where  wc 
remained  ten  days.     During  this  time  Alvarado  summoned 
the  neighbouring  Indians  to  submit,  but  they  neglecteii  to 
.appear.     We  then  proceeded  by  long  marches  to  Olintepec, 
where  Alvarados  main  force  was  stationed,  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded by  Soconuzco  and  Teguantepec  towards  Mexico,  los- 
ing two  soldiers  on  our  march,  and  the  Mexican  lord  nam^ 
ed  Juan  Velasquez,  who  had  been  a  chief  under  Guatimot* 
ain. 

On  our  arrival  at  Oaxaca,  we  learned  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Ponce  de  Leon  the  governor.  We  pressed  forward 
to  Mexico,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Chalco  sent  messengers  to 
inform  Cortes  of  our  approach^  and  to  request  he  would 
provide  us  with  good  quarters,  having  been  two  years  and 
three  months  absent  on  our  expedition.  Cortes,  attended 
by  many  gentlemen  on  horsebaiek,  -met  us  on  the  causeway 
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and  accompanied  us  into  the  city,  where  we  immediately  went 
to  the  great  church  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  our  arrival, 
after  which  we  went  to  the  generals  palace,  where  a  sumptu- 
ous entertainment  was  provided  for  us.  Alvarado  went  to 
reside  at  the  fortress,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  alcalde. 
Luis  Marin  went  to  lodge  widi  Sandoval ;  and  Captain  Luis 
Sanchez  and  I,  were  taken  by  Andres  de  Tapia  to  his  house* 
Cortes  and  Sandoval  and  all  our  other  friends  sent  us  presents 
of  gold  and  cacao  to  bear  our  expences*.  Next  day,  my 
friend  Sanchez  and  I  went  to  wait  upon  the  new  governqr 
Aguilar,  accompanied  by  Sandoval  and  De  Tapia.  We  were 
received  with  much  politeness,  saying  he  would  have  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  for  ik,  if  so  authorised,  but  every 
thing  having  been  referred  by  De  Leon  to  his  majesty,  he 
was  unable  to  make  .any  new  ai*rangements. 

At  this  time  Di^o  de  Ordas  arrived  from  Cuba,  who  was 
said  to  have  circulated  the  report  of  our  deaths ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  only  sent  an  account  of  the  unfortunate 
catastrophe  of  Xicalonga  as  it  really  happened,  and  that  the 
misrepresentation  proceeded  entirely  from  the  factor  Salazar. 
Cortes  had  so  much  business  on  his  hands  that  he  thoufi^t 
proper  to  drop  this  affair,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  nis 
property  which  had  been  disposed  of  under  the  supposition  of 
his  death.  A  great  part  of  it  had  been  expended  in  celebrat- 
ing his  funeral  obsequies,  and  in  the  purchase  of  perpetual 
masses  for  his  soul ;  but,  on  his  being  discovered  to  be  alive, 
had  been  repurchased  by  one  Juan  Caceres  for  his  own  bene- 
fit when  he  might  happen  to  die,  so  that  Cortes  could  not 
recover  his  property.  Ordas,  who  was  a  man  of  much  expe-. 
rience,  seeing  that  Cortes  was  fallen  much  into  neglect  since 
Jbe  was  superseded  from  the  government,  advised  him  to  as- 
sume more  state  and  consequence  to  maintain  the  resp^t  due 
to  him:  But  such  was  his  native  plainness  of  manners,  that 
he  never  wished  to  be  called  otherwise  than  simply  Cort^  s 

a 

s  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place^  that  the  cacao  nuts  were  used 
l)y  the  Mexicans  before  the  conquest  as  a  medium  for  purchases  of  small  va- 
lue instead  of  money^  and  the  practice  was  continued  under  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, as  the  markets  were  supplied  by  the  original  natives.  Clavigero, 
!•  SS6.'  says  that  the  Mexicans  used  five  substitutes  for  money.  1.  Cacao^ 
which  they  counted  by  xiqu^U,  or  in  sacks  containing  each  three  xiquipils, 
or  84,000  nuts.  2.  Small  cotton  cloths,  caWtdpatolquachtli,  3.  Gold  dust 
in  goose  quills.  4.  Pitati  of  fopper  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  5.  Thin 
piects  of  tin.-sC« 
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a  tnilj  noble  naine,  as  glorious  as  those  of  Cesar,  Pompcy,  or 
Hanibal  among  the  anci^ts*  Ordas  likewise  informed  Cortes 
of  a  current  report  in  Mexico,  that  he  intended  to  put  Salazar 
privately  to  death  jn  prison,  and  warned  him  that  he  was 
powerfully  patronized.  About  this  time,  the  treasurer  Estrada 
married  one  of  bisxlaughters  to  Jorge  de  Alvarado,  and  an- 
*  oliher  to  Don  Luis  de  Guzman,  son  to  the  Conde  de  Castellar. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  went  over  to  Spain  to  solicit  the  govern- 
jnent  of  Guatimala,  sending  in  the  meantime  Us  brother 
'Jorge  to  reduce  that  provinc^e,  with  a  force  chiefly  composed  of 
the  warriors  of  the  cliiferent  nations  that  were  in  our  alliance. 
The  ^vernor  also  «ent  a  force  against  the  province  of  Chi^a, 
;under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  £nriquez  de  Guzman,  a 
near  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia:  And  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  the  Zapotecan  mountaineers,  under 
Alonzo  de  Herrera,  one  of  our  veteran  soldiers. 

Having  lingered  about  eight  months,  Marcos  de  Aguilar 
died,  and  appointed  by  his  testament  Alonzo  de  Estrada  the 
ti'easurer  to  succeed  him  in  the  government :  But  the  Cabildo 
of -Mexico  and  many  of  the  principal  Spaniards  were  very  so- 
licitous that  Cortes  should 'be  associated  in  the  government ; 
'^dnd  dn  his  peremptory  rerfusal,  they  recommended  that  San- 
•^fyval,  vAxo  was  then  aJguazil- major,  should  act  in  conjunction 
7  Wkh  Estrada,  wh^  accordingly  was  the  case.    The  incom])e- 
lence  of  E&trada  for  conducting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
<  sent  conjuncture,  particularly  appeared  from  the  following 
'Circumstance.     Nuno  de  Guzman,  who  had  hdd  the  govern- 
'  ment  -of  Panuoo  for  two  years,  conducted  himself  in  a  furious 
"  and  tyrannical  manner,  arbitrarily  extending  the  bounds  of 
"'\6s  jurisdiction  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences^  and  putting 
"to  dieafh  all  who  dared  to  oppose  his  commands.     Among 
'these,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Truxillo,  having  asserted  truly  that 
•his  district  was  ^pendent  on  Mexico,  Guzman  immediately 
'  ordered  ]}im  to  be  hanged.     He  put  many  other  Spaiiiar<& 
'•to  death,  merely  to  make  himself  feared  ;  and  set  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  governor  of  Mexico  at  defiance*     Some  of  the 
enemies  of  Cortes  persuaded  Estrada  to  represent  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  influence  of 
Cortes  to  asisociiate  Sandx)val  with  Um^elf  in  the  government, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  to  the  detriment /of  his  majes- 
;  ties  service.     By  the  same  conveyance,  a  string  of  malevolent 
falsehoods  were  transmitted  against  the  general :  as  that  he 
had  poisoned  Garay,  De  Leon,  afid  Sguila'r  j  that  he  liad 
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^deavour^d  to  administer  arsenic  in*  cheeseeakei^  to' a  gi^eat. 
nutnbet*  of  people  at  a  feast ;  that  he  was  plotting  the  deaths « 
of  the  veedor  and  factor  Chirinos  and  Salaaar,  then  in  jail ; 
and  that  he  had  procured  the  death  of  his  wife,  Doni^ar  Cata*'. 
Una*     All  these  lies  were  supported  by  the  industry  of  the/ 
contador  Albornos,  then  in  8pain :  Andy  in  consequence  of. 
these  gross  falsehoods,  Cortes  was  partly  judged  unheard ;  as 
orders  were  sent  to  release  Salazar  and  Chirinos ;.  and  Pedro 
de  la  Cueva,  commendator-major  of  Alcantara,  was  ordered 
to  go  out  to  Mexico  with  an  escort  of  three  hundred  soldier^ 
at  the  expence  of  Cortes^  with  authority  to  put  Cortes  to. 
death  if  his  guilt  were  proved,  and  to  distribute  his  property 
among  the  veteran  conquerors  of  Mexico.     This  was  to  have 
been  done,  however,  under  the  authority  of  a  court  of  royal' 
audience,  which  was  to  be  sent  out  to  Mexico ;  but  all  ended 
in  nothing;  as  neither  De  la  Cueva  nor  the  court  of  royal' 
audience  made  their  Appearance. 

Estrada  was  greatly  elated  by  the  countenance  he  received' 
at  court,  which  ne  attributed  to  his  being  considered  as  a  na*. 
tural  son  of  the  Catholic  king.  He  disposed  of  governments 
at  his  pleasure,  and  carried  every  thing  with  a  high  hand.^ 
At  this  time  he  sent  his  relation  Mazoriejos  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Don  Juan  Enriquez  de  Guzman  in  Chiapa,  who' 
is  said  to  have  made  more  plunder  there  than  was  proper*  He. 
sent  also  a  force  against  the  Zapotecas  and  Mixtecas,  under 
the  command  of  one  De  Barrios,  said  to  be  a  brave  soldier 
who  had  served  in  Italy.  I  do  not  mean  De  Barrios  of  Seville^; 
the  brother-in-law  of  Cortes.  This  officer  marched  with  a 
hundred  men  against  the  Zapotecas ;  but  they  surprised  him^ 
one  night,  and  slew  himself  and  seven  of  his  soldiers.  Such» 
was  the  difference  between  these  raw  half  formed  soldiers,  whd 
were  ignorant  of  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and  us  the  ve- 
teran conquerors.  One  Figuero,  a  particular  friend  of 
Estrada,  was  sent  with  a  hundred  new  soidiers'to  the  province 
of  Oaxaca.  On  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Zapote^ 
cas,  Figuero  fell  into  a  dispute  with  one  Alonzo  de  Herreila, 
who  had  be«i  sent  to  command  there  by  the  late  governoir. 
Aguilar,  in  which  Figuero  and  three  soldiers  were  wounded; 
Finding  himself  unable  for  the  field,  and  that  his  soldiers 
were  unfit  for  expeditions  among  the  mountains^  Figuero 
thought  proper  to  search  for  the  sepulchresof  the  anci^U 
chiefs^  on  purpose  to  appropriate  the  gold  which  used  to  be 
buried  along  with  them ;  by  which  means  he  collected  above 
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an  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  returned  with  this  wealtlt 
to  Mexico,  leaving  the  province  in  a  worse  state  than  before. 
From  Mexico  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  embarked  for 
Spain  $  but  he  and  all  his  wealth  went  to  the  bottom,  as  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  lost  in  a  storm.  The  business 
of  subjecting  these  Indians  was  finally  left  for  us,  the  veterans 
of  Coatzacualco,  who  tft  length  reduced  them  to  submission* 
They  used  to  submit  during  the  summer,  and  to  rebel  when 
the  torrents  rendered  their  country  inaccessible.  1  was  on 
three  expeditions  against  them  ;  and  at  last  the  town  of  St 
Alfonso  was  built  to  keep  them  under  subjection. 

When  the  governor  heard  how  his  friend  Figuero  had  been 
maltreated  by  Herrera,  he  sent  the  officers  of  justice  to  appre* 
hend  him,  but  he  made  his  escape  to  the  rocks  and  woods. 
They  took  a  soldier  named  Cortejo  who  used  to  accompany 
him,  whom  they  brought  prisoner  to  Mexico,  where  the  go- 
vernor ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  oft,  without  hearing 
him  in  his  defem^e,  although  he  was  a  gentleman.  About  this 
time  also,  a  servant  belonging  to  Sandoval  wounded  one  of 
Estradas  servants  in  a  quarrel.  Ihe  governor  had  him  ar- 
rested, and  sentenced  him  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  ofC 
Cortes  and  Sandoval  resided  at  this  time  in  Quemavaca, 
partly  on  prudential  considerations ;  and  immediately  posted 
off  to  Mexico,  where  he  is  said  to  have  used  such  severe  ex- 
pressions to  the  governor  as  to  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life.  He 
called  his  friends  about  him  to  form  a  guard  for  his  person, 
and  *  immediately  released  Salazar  and  Chirinos  from  prison » 
by  whose  advice  he  issued  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  Cor- 
tes from  Mexico.  When  this  was  represented  to  Cortes,  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  obey ;  and  since  it  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  he  who  had  gained  that  city  at  the  expence  of  his 
best  blood,  should  be  banished  from  it  by  base  and  unworthy 
men,  he  was  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  Spain  and  demand 
justice  from  his  majesty.  He  quitted  the  city  instantly,  and 
went  to  one  of  his  country  residences  at  Cojohuacan,  from 
whence  in  a  few  days  he  proceeded  towards  the  coast.  Es- 
tradas lady,  a  person  worthy  of  memory  for  her  many  vir-* 
tues,  seeing  the  dangerous  consequences  which  were  likely  to 
result  firom  this  absurd  and  arbitrary  conduct,  remonstrated 
with  her  husband  on  the  subject,  remindmg  him  of  the  many 
fitvours  he  had  received  from  Cortes,  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  now  repaid  him,  and  the  many  powerful  friends  of 
the  general.    These  representations  are  said  to  hav^  induced 
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the  jfereasurer  to  repeat  sincerely  of  the  violent  steps  he  bad 
taken*  Jo&t  at  this  time,  Fra  Julian  Garrios,  the  first  bishop 
of  Tlascala  arrived  in  New  S^ain,  who  was  much  displeased 
on  hearing  ithe  proceedings  .of  the  governor ;  and  two  days 
alter  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
pomp,  he  undertook  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  the 
^vernor  and  Cortes^  Many  seditious  persons,  knowing  the 
qissatisfactiou  of  Cortes,  offered  him  their  services  if  he  would 
set  Iiimself  up  as  an  independant  jnonarjch  in  New  Spain,  and 
be  even  received  similar  offers  from  many  persons  in  Mexico* 
He  immediately  arrested  ail  of  these  oncu  who  were  in  his 
reach,  threatening  to  put  them  to  death,  and  wrote  to  inform 
die  bishop  .of  I'iascala  .of  their  treasonable  ofiers.  The  bishop 
waited  on  £!ortes,  and  found  bis  conduct  in  every  respect  sa«- 
tistactoiy,  of  which  he  sent  wc^rd  to  Mexico;  and  finding 
that  Cortes  was  positively  determined  upon  going  to  Spain, 
the  prelate  addeil  to  his  letter  a  severe  censure  from  himself 
Aipon  the  misconduct  pfj:hose  who  ii9d  driv^  him  from  thence^ 
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Narrative  of  Occurrences^  from  the  Departure  of  Cortes  to  Eu* 

rope  till  his  Death, 

About  this  time  likewise,  Cortes  received  letters  from  the 
president  .of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  the  Duke  of  Bejar, 
and  several  pthers  .of  Jl)is  friends  in  Spain ;  strongly  urging 
the  necessity  of  his  appearance  at  court  to  counteract  the  ma-* 
lignant  accusations  of  his  numerous  enemies  '.  By  the  same 
conveyance,  he  received  notice  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
Having  performed  funeral  obsequies  in  memory  of  his  father, 
he  ordered  two  ships  to  be  purchased,  which  he  stored  so  a- 
bundantly  witii  provisions  of  all  kinds,  that  after  his  arrival  in 
Spain  the  overplus  might  have  served  for  a  voyage  of  two 
years.  I  am  uncertain  whether  Cortes  returned  to  Mexico 
in  order  to  arrange  his  private  aifairs;  but  he  appointed  seve- 
ral 

1  According  to  Robertson,  II.  266.  Cortes  took  the  resolution  of  re- 
turning into  Spain  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial  in 
Mezicoj  the  scene  dt  his  triumphs^  on  hearing  that  a  commission  of  inqair^r 
iuto  his  conduct  was  ou  the  point  of  coming  out  to  New  Spain  for  that  pur- 
pose. Diaz  almost  perpetually  neglects  dates,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work 
•specially:  but  we  learn  from  Robertson  that  it  was  now  the  year  152^,-^ 
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jral  agents  &r  that  purpose,  the  principal  oF  whom  was  the 
licentiate  Altamirano*     His  majpr-domo,  Esquivai,  was  emr 
ployed  in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage  \  who,  in  eros~ 
sing  the  lake  to  Ajbtzinco  in  a  large  canoe  with  six  Indians 
and  a  negro,  having  ^o^ie  ingots  ofgokl  in  his  possession, 
was  waylaid  and  inurdered;  but  the  manper  of  his  death 
could  never  be  ascertained,  as  neither  canoe,  Indians,  nor 
n^ro  could  ever  be  traced.     The  body  of  Esquival  was  found 
four  days  aftenvards  on  a  small  island,  half  eaten  by  the  birds 
of  prey.    There  were  many  suspicions  about  this  affair,  some 
of  ^ucn  a  nature  as  I  cannot  relate ;  but  no  great  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  his  death.     Cortes  appointed  other  persons  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  his  voyage ;  and  offered  by  pro-r 
damalion  a  free  passage  for  all  Spaniards  who  had  license  from 
the  government  to  go  to  Spain,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  du- 
xing  the  voyage.     He  took  home  with  him  from  Mexico  o- 
great  number  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country  to  present  to 
his  majesty,  among  which  were  various  unknown  birds,  two 
tigers*,  many  barrels  of  ambergris  and  indurated  balsam, 
and  of  a  kind  resembling  oil  h  Four  Indians  who  were  re- 
markably expert  in  playing  the  stick  with  their  feet :  Some 
of  those  Indian  jugglers  who  had  a  manner  of  appearing  to 
fly  in  the  air :    Three  hunchbacked  dwarfs  of  extraordinary 
deformity  :  Some  male  and  female  Indians  whose  skins  were 
remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  whiteness,  and  who  had  a 
liatur^l  defect  of  vision  "*.     Cortes  was  likewise  attended  by 
several  young  chiefs  of  the  Mexican  and  Tlascalan  nations, 
who  went  over  along  with  him  into  Spain  at  their  own  re^ 
cjuest^. 

Every 

S  Tbe  Mexican,  Tiger^  or  Jag;iiar,  called  Tlatlauhqui  ocelotl  by  the  Miexi- 
cans,  the  felis  onca  of  naturalists,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  with  cornered 
annular  spots,  which  are  yellow  in  the  middle.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
wolf  or  large  dog,  and  resembles  the  Bengal  tiger,  ^^m  tigrh,  in  craft  and 
cruelty,  but  not  in  size  or  courage. — ^E. 

3  Perhaps  the  Balsam  of  Capivi,  which  i&  of  that  consistence.  The  indu^ 
rated  balsam  may  be  that  of  Tolu.7-£. 

4  These  were  albinos,  an  accidental  or  diseased  variety  of  the  human 
'species,  having  chalky  white  skins,  pure  white  hair,  and  a  want  of  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum  of  the  eye.  The  white  rabbit  is  a  plentiful  example  of 
animal  albinos,  which  variety  continues  to  propagate  its  kind.— £• 

5  According  to  Herret a,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iij.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  as  quoted 
by  Robertson^  note  cxxiv.  the -treasure  which  Cortes  took  over  with  him  con- 
$isti^  oi  1500  marks  of  wrought  platie,  200^000  peaoes  of  fine  go]d,  and 
lO^OOp  of  inferior  standard ;  besidea  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  particular 

being 
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Every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the  voyage,  Cortes  con- 
fessed and  received  the  sacrame^it,  after  which '  he  embarked 
along  with  Sandoval,  de  Tapia,  and  other  gentlemen  ;  and 
in  forty-one  days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  disembark- 
ed near  the  town  of  Palos,  in  the  month  of  December  1527, 
As  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  shore,  he  knelt  down  and  re? 
turned  thanks  to  God  for  the  safety  of  his  voyage.  This 
fortunate  voyage  was  soon  succeeded  by  severe  grief,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  valiant  Sandoval,  who  e:&pired 
after  a  lingering  illness  in  the  house  of  a  rope-maker  in  Palos, 
who  robbed  him  in  his  presence  of  thirteen  bars  of  gold,  in 
the  following  manner :  Perceiving  the  extreme  weakness  of 
Sandoval,  he  sent  away  all  his  servants  on  a  pretended  mes- 
sage to  Cortes  ;  and  then  went  into  Sandovals  room,  where 
he  broke  open  his  chest  and  took  out  the  gold,  our  poor 
friend  being  too  ill  in  bed  to  hinder  him,  and  even  appre- 
hensive if  he  made  any  outcry,  that  the  robber  might  take 
his  life.  As  soon  as  he  got  the  gold,  he  made  his  escape 
into  Portugal,  where  he  could  not  be  pursued.  Sando- 
val grew  worse  hourly,  and  as  the  physicians  pronounced 
his  end  approaching,  he  prepared  himself  for  death  like  a 
good  Christian,  and  made  his  will,  by  which  he  left  all  his 
property  to  a  sister,  who  afterwards  married  a  natural  son  of 
the  Conde  de  Medelin.  Sandoval  died  universally  regretted^ 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Cortes  and  a  great  train  of 
mourners.     May  God  pardon  his  sins  !  Amen. 

Cortes  transmitted  by  express,  an  account  of  his  arriva} 
and  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Sandoval  to  his  majesty  and  to 
his  patrons  at  court }  and  when  the  Duke  of  Bejar  and  the 
Conde  de  Aguilar  waited  on  his  majesty  on  the  occasion, 
they  found  him  already  acquainted  by  means  of  letters  from 
Cortes,  and  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  issue  orders  for  his 
being  received  in  the  most  honourable  manner  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities  where  he  might  have  occasion  to  pass.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Seville,  Cortes  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  who  presented  him  with  several  beautiful  horses. 
He  proceeded  from  thence  to  attend  the  nine  days  devotion 
at  the  shrine  of  our  lady  of  Guadaloupe,  where  Donna  Ma- 
ria, the  lady  of  the  commendador  Don  Francisco  de  los  Co- 
bos,  and  many  other  ladies  of  high  rank  arrived  at  the  same 

time. 

being  worth  40^000  pesos.  The  value  of  this  enumerated  treasure  amounts 
to  L.  104,850  Sterling  numerical  value ;  but  estimating  its  efficient  value  ii# 
(hose  days,  with  Robertson^  as  equal  to  six  times  the  present  amount,  it  ex« 
ceeds  L.  600,000«— £. 
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time.  After  Cortes  had  perfcnrnied  his  deTotions,  and  given 
charity  to  the  poor,  he  went  in  grand  style  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Donna  Maria,  her  beautiful  sister,  and  the  many 
other  ladies  of  distinguished  rank  who  were  along  with  her» 
where  he  exhibited  that  politeness,  gallantry,  and  generosity, 
in  which  he  surpassed  all  men.  He  presented  various  golden 
ornaments  of  great  value  to  all  the  ladies,  giving  a  plume  of 
green  feathers  richly  ornamented  with  gold  to  every  one  of 
the  ladies,  but  his  presents  to  Donna  Maria  and  her  sister 
were  particularly  rich  and  valuable.  He  then  produced  his 
Indian  dancers  and  players  with  the  stick,  who  astonished  all 
the  spectators.  And  learning  that  one  of  the  mules  belong** 
jng  to  Donna  Marias  sister  had  fallen  lame,  he  presented  her 
with  two  of  the  tinest  which  could  be  procured.  Waiting 
the  departure  of  t}ie$e  ladies,  he  attended  them  during  their 
journey  to  the  coui*t,  entertaining  them  magnificently  on  all 
occasions,  doing  the  honours  with  a  grace  peculiar  to  hiiD-^ 
8clf,  insomuch  that  Donna  Maria  de  Mendoza  began  to  have 
thoughts  of  a  marriage  between  her  sister  and  Cortes,  and 
wrote  in  such  strains  of  the  politeness  and  generosity  oi  Cor- 
tes, that  she  brought  over  the  commendador  her  liusband  en* 
tirely  to  his  interest. 

On  his  arrival  nt  court,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order 
apartments  for  him,  and  all  his  friends  came  out  to  meet 
him  on  the  road.  Next  day  he  went  by  permission  to  throw 
himself  at  his  majestys  R^et,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Be- 
jar,  the  Admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  the  commendador  of 
I^eon.  His  majesty  commanded  him  to  rise,  on  which  Cor^ 
tes,  after  a  short  enumeration  of  bis  services  and  vindication 
of  his  conduct  from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  presented 
a  memorial  in  which  the  whole  was  fully  detailed.  His  ma- 
j^ty  then  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Marquis  della  Valle 
de  Oaxaca  and  the  order  of  St  Jago,  giving  him  a^i  estate 
for  the  support  of  his  new  dignity,  and  appointed  him  Cap- 
tainrgeneral  of  New  Spain  and  of  the  South  Seas.  Thus 
loaded  with  honours,  Cortes  retired  from  the  royal  presence ; 
wd  shortly  afterwards  falling  dangerously  ill,  the  emperor 
did  him  the  honour  of  paying  him  .a  visit  in  person.  One 
Sunday  after  his  recovery,  when  the  emperor  was  at  mass  in 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  seated  according  to  custom  with  all 
the  joobility  in  their  proper  stations,  Cortes  came  there  ra- 
ther l^te,  designedly  as  it  was  said,  after  all  were  seated  ;  and, 
l^assmg  before  all  the  others,  took  his  place  next  the  Conde 
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de  Nasao^  who  sat  nearest  the  emperor.  This  gave  great  o& 
fence  to  maoy,  though  some  said  it  was  done  by  desire  of 
the  emperor.  Indeed  Cortes  felt  his  elevation  so  much,  that 
he  ceased  to  hold  some  of  his  patrons  in  the  estimation  they 
deserved,  bestowing  his  whole  attentions  on  the  Duke  of  Be- 
jar,  the  Admiral,  and  tlie  Conde  de  Nasao.  He  applied 
likewise  to  the  emperor  to  be  reappointed  to  the  government 
of  New  Spain ;  but,  tliough  supported  in  this  request  by  bis 
noble  patrons,  his  majesty  refused  compliance,  and  from  this 
time  he  did  not  seem  so  much  in  favour  as  before. 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  on  a  journey  to  Flanders ; 
and  shortly  after  his  departure,  Cortes  was  married  to  Dou« 
na  Juanna  de  Zuniga,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  his 
lady  with  the  most  magnificent  jewels  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Spain.  Queen  Isabella,  horn  the  report  of  the  lapidaries, 
expressed  a  wish  lor  some  similar  jewels,  which  Cortes  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  her ;  but  it  was  reported  that  these 
were  not  so  fine  or  so  valuable  as  those  he  had  given  to  his 
lady.  At  this  time  Cortes  obtained  permission  from  the 
council  of  the  Indies  to  fit  out  two  ships  on  a  voyage  of  dis« 
covery  to  the  south  seas,  with  the  condition  of  enjoying  cer- 
tain privileges  and  revenues  from  all  lands  that  were  acquired 
through  his  means  to  the  crown  x)f  Spain.  Don  Pedro  de 
la  Cueva,  who  was  to  have  gone  to  Mexico  with  a  commis- 
sion to  try  Cortes  and  to  put  him  to  death  if  found  guilty^ 
was  now  upon  the  most  intimate  footing  with  him,  and  told 
bim  that  even  his  innocence  would  have  been  sufficiently  ex* 
pensive,  as  the  cpst  of  the  expedition^  which  he  was  to  hav# 
paid,  would  have  exceeded  300,000  crowns. 

Cortes  sent  Juan  d^  Herrada,  a  brave  spldler  who  had  aU 
tended  him  in  his  expedition  to  Honduras^  to  carry  a  rich 
present  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  to  bis  holiness  Pope  Cl«i» 
ment,  with  an  ample  memorial  of  all  the  circumstances  tck 
specting  the  newly  discovered  countries  ;  mid  on  this  occadoa 
solicited  some  abatement  of  the  tithes  of  New  Spain.  Heiw 
rada  was  Accompanied  to  Home  by  several  of  t^e  Indiaxm 
who  shewed  feats  of  agility,  and  with  whos^  performances  thk 
pope  and  cardinals  were  highly  diverted^  His  holiness,  oa 
the  receipt  of  the  let^s  ^nd  memorial,  save  thanks  to  God 
for  the  opportunity  of  making  so  many  thousands  converts  t0 
the  holy  catholic  faith,  praising  the  services  which  Cortet 
and  we  bad  rendered  to  me  church  and  our  sovereign,  and 
sent  us  bulls  of  indulgence,  freeing  us  from  the  penalUes  of 

our 
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our  sins,  and  others  for  the  erection  of  churches  and  hospi- 
tals ;  but  I  know  not  whut  was  done  in  regard  to  the  tithes. 
When  Herrada  had  concluded  his  business  at  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  with  a  liberal  reward  from  the  pope,  who 
gave  him  the  rank  of  Count  Palatine,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended that  he  should  have  the  grant  of  a  considerable  planta- 
tion in  New  ISpain,  which  he  never  got.  After  his  return  to 
America,  he  went  to  Peru,  where  Diego  de  Almagro  left 
him  in  the  office  of  governor  to  his  son.  He  was  high  in  the 
L  favour  and  confidence  of  tiie  family  and  party  of  Ahnugio, 

I  with  whom  he  served  as  maeshe  de  cavipo  under  young  Al- 

magro,  and  headed  the  party  which  put  to  death  the  elder 
Don  Francisco  Pizarro. 

While  Cortes  remained  in  Spain,  the  members  of  the 
court  of  royal  audience  arrived  in  Mexico.  Of  this  court, 
Nuno  de  Guzman,  who  had  been  governor  of  Panuco,  was 
president  5  the  four  oydors  or  judges  being  the  licentiates, 
Matienzo,  Delgadillo,  Parada,  and  Maldonado  ;  not  the  good 
Alonzo  Maldonado  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Guatima- 
la.  These  magistrates  had  greater  powers  than  had  hitherto 
l)een  confided  to  ^ny  officers  in  New  Spain,  being  entrusted 
with  tlie  final  dihtribution  of  landed  property,  in  which  bis 
majesty  had  particularly  charged  them  to  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  conquerors,  and  they  evinced  from  the  very 
first  a  d'eterniination  to  do  justice.  Immediately  after  their 
arrival,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  an  agent  from  each  settlement,  ^pd  to  be  furnished  with 
ftiemorials  and  returns  of  the  several  districts  5  and  the  agents 
accordingly  arrived  as  soon  as  possible.  Being  then  in  Mexi- 
to  in  the  execution  of  my  office  of  procurator-syndic  of  the 
town  of  Coatzacualco,  I  posted  to  that  place  in  order  to  be 
Present  at  the  election  ot  agents,  and  after  a  violent  contest, 
Captain  Marin  and  I  were  elected  by  the  majority.  On  our 
arrival  in  Mexico,  we  ft)und  that  two  of  the  oydors  had  di^ 
of  pfeurisies,  and  that  the  factor  Salazar  had  acquired  so 
complete  an  ascendhncy  over  the  others  that  they  followed 
fiis  advice  ill  every  thing.  The  agents  pressed  a  final-  distri- 
Ikition  of  lands  j  but  Salazar  persuaded  the  president  ^nd  the 
two  remaining  oydors  not  hastily  to  part  with  that  source  of 
^ntronagcj  which  would  necessarily  diminish  their  influence. 
"Salaiz^r  even  set  out  for  Spain,  to  solicit  the  government 
[br  the  president,  Nimo  de  Guzman;  but  was  shipwrecked 
>n'th'e  coast  near  Contzacualco^  and  had  to  return  to  Mexico: 
"^  - '  11  Estrada 
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Estrada  died  soon  after  being  superseded,  which  he  owed 
more  to  hia  own  lameness  than  to  any  right  the  niem)3ers  erf" 
the  court  could  found  on  his  vmajestys  orders,  which  left  th^ 
government  entirely  with  him,  wittK>ut  saying  any  thj^g  ojl' 
the  association  oF  Guzman ;  who  yet  usurped  the  sole.govern*- 
nient  to  himself  as  president.  Estrada  was  universally  regretr 
ted,  as  he  condueted  himself  with  perfect  impartiality,  sn4 
would  assuredly  have  been  supported,  if  he  had  insisted  oa 
retaining  his  ofiice  of  governor. 

A  commission  was  appointed  at  Guatimala,  where  Jorge 
de  Alvarado  commanded,  of  which  I  never  learnt  the  resuiL 
In  Mexico  the  most  severe  proceedings  were  adc^ed  against 
the  Marquis  delia  Valie,  during  whicli  the  factor  Salozar  jre* 
viled  and  slandered  him  in  the  grossest  manner.  The  licen*- 
tiate  Altamirano,  his  friend  and  manager  of  his  aiS^rs,  re^ 
monstrated  with  the  couit  against  these  indecent  proce^'dings^ 
hut  to  no  purpose,  as  Guzman  and  the  surviving  judges  gav^ 
their  countenance  to  Salazar,  who  bi^came  more  abufiiye  thaa 
ever ;  insomuch  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  Aitamirano 
drew  his  poniard,  and  would  have  stabbed  the  factor,  throw- 
ing the  court  into  confusion  and  uproar,  if  be  had  not  been 
prevented.  Altamirano  was  ssent  prisoner  tio  the  citadel,  and 
Salazar  was  ordered  into  arrest  in  his  own  house,  and  tlie 
city  was  thrown  into  an  universal  ferment.  At  the  end  of 
three  days,  the  licentiate  was  liberated  from  confinement  at 
our  earnest  desire,  and  the  dispute  was  quieted  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  a  more  serious  dissention  succeeded.  (One  Zjava- 
los,  a  relation  of  Narvaez,  had  been  sent  by  his  wife  in  qu^ 
of  him,  as  he  had  gone  as  governor  to  the  Rio  Palmas,  aod 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  while.  On  coming  to  Mexi- 
co, Zavalos,  as  is  supposed  by  instigation  of  the  merpbers  of 
the  royal  court  of  audience,  lodged  crinimal  information  a- 
gainst  ail  the  soldiei*s  of  Cortes  who  had  been  concerned  iii 
the  attack  upon  Narvaez;  so  that  aboMt  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  us,  then  in  tlie  city,  myself  among  the  rest,  were  ap- 
preh^ided,  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  and  banishment  to  the  dis- 
tance of  five  leagues  from  Mexico :  But  the  banishment  wa9 
remitted  and  very  few  paid  the  fine. 

The  enemies  of  the  marquis  took  a  new  ground  of  attack, 
alleging  that  he  had  embezzled  the  treasure  of  Montezuma 
and  Guatimdtzin,  and  was  answerable  to  the  soldiers  botl. 
for  what  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  for  thsr 
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which  had  been  ftenl  to  Spain  as  a  present  to  hh  majesty  ajid 
had  been  captured  by  Florin  the  French  corsair.  A  long 
list  of  other  demands  followed »  on  every  one  of  which  he  was 
found  liable,  and  his  property  was  sold  under  executions  for 
the  payment.  At  this  time  likewise,  Juan  Suarez  the  brother 
of  Donna  Catalina,  the  first  wife  of  Cortes,  charged  him  with 
her  murder,  offering  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  manner  of 
her  death.  Many  of  us  the  veteran  conquerors,  who  were 
the  friends  of  Cortes,  seeing  the  harsh  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated,  met  by  appointment  at  the  house  of  Garcia  Hol- 
goin,  under  the  license  of  an  alcalde  or  judge  of  police,  where 
we  entered  into  a  resolution  to  renounce  all  out  claims  to  tlie 
treasure :  But  when  the  judges  of  the  royal  tribunal  heard 
of  our  proceedings,  they  ordered  us  all  to  be  arrested  for  an 
illegal  meeting ;  and  though  we  produced  the  license  under 
which  our  meeting  was  held,  they  again  banished  us  five 
leagues  from  Mexico ;  but  we  were  allowed  to  return.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  about  this  time,  that  all  persons  c^ 
Moorish  descent,  or  from  those  who  had  been  burned  or  san- 
benited  *  by  the  holy  tribunal,  as  far  as  the  fourth  generation, 
should  quit  New  Spain  within  four  months,  under  the  penal- 
ty of  losing  half  their  property.  Vast  numbers  of  informers 
and  accusers  started  up  on  this  occasion,  by  which  an  infinite 
immber  of  most  infamous  slanders  were  propagated ;  and  yet 
after  all  only  two  individuals  were  expelled. 

ITie  court  was  generous  in  fulfilling  the  royal  commands 
respecting  the  veteran  conquerors,  who  were  all  amply  pro- 
vided for ;  but  they  granted  an  excessive  license  in  regard  to 
the  branding  of  slaves,  in  consequence  of  which  so  many  were 
made  in  the  province  of  Panuco  that  it  became  almost  depo- 
pulated. Guzman  made  a  new-years-gifl  to  Albornos,  who 
was  newly  returned  to  Spain,  of  the  whole  district  of  Guaz- 
paltepec.  Albornos  brought  with  him  a  royal  patent  for 
erecting  some  sugar-works  at  Chempoalla,  which  soon  went 
to  ruin.  The  oydor  Delgadillo  was  much  censifred  for  his 
free  gifis^  as  it  was  observed  he  always  reserved  some  rents  to 
himself,  and  the  consequent  extortions  and  oppressions  of 
those  he  patronized  were  excessive.  The  other  oydor  Ma- 
tienzo  was  superannuated.  The  abuses  of  the  members  of  this 

supreme 

6  Those  wlio  had  worn  the  san  benito,  or  penal  dress,  in  an  auto  de  fe. 
In  the  original  trantlation  the  descendants  of  Indians  are  tndaded  in  this 
proscriptiont.  which  certainly  muit  be  an  error.— £. 
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supreme  court  became  at  length  so  notorious^  that  other 
members  of  more  discretion  were  sent  out  to  supersede  them* 
Old  Matienzo,  who  was  the  Jeast  exceptionabiet  was  sent  to 
Panuco  to  inquire  into  and  remedy  the  abuses  committed  in 
that  province ;  wh^e  he  revoked  the  grants  made  by  the 
president  and  DelgadiDo  to  their  friends  and  clients,  bestow* 
ing  the  plantations  oa  those  who  ■  were  pointed  out  by  the 
royal  instructions ;  but  all  those  who  were  desired  to  deliver 
up  their  plantations  endeavoured .  to  bring  proof  that  they 
had  been  granted  in  reward  of  former  services,  disclaiming 
all  favour  or  patronage  from  Guzman  or  Delgadillo,  and  most 
of  them  succeeded  in  keeping  what  they  bad  got,  the  only 
persons  ileprivcd  being  Aibornos  of  his  new^years-gift,  Vill&- 
real,  and  Villegas. 

When  the  members  of  the  royal  tribunal  understood  that 
they  were  to  be  superseded,  they  resolved  to  send  agents  to 
Spain,  provided  with  witnesses  and  documents  to  vouch  for 
the  propriety  of  their  conduct ;  and  for  this  purpose  all  the 
veteran  conquerors  and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  con- 
vened in  the  great  church,  \to  choose  an  agent  for  our  inte- 
rest.     The  president  and  juuges  of  the  royal  tribunal  recom- 
mended Salazar  the  &ctor ;  and  though  they  had  committed 
some  improprieties^  as  they  had  in  the  main  done  us  justice 
in  the  repartimientoSi  or  distribution  of  property  and  vassals^ 
we  were  all  disposed  to  vote  for  the  person  they  recommend- 
ed ;  but  when  we  had  assembled  in  the  church,  so  many  per- 
sons had  crowded  in  who  had  no  right,  making  a  prodigious 
noise  and  confusion,  that  we  could  not  proceed  to  business  ; 
and  though  all  who  had  not  been  summoned  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  they  refused  and  insisted  to  vote  as  well  as  the 
others.     We  therefore  adjourned  16  the  next  day,  at  the 
house  of  the  president ;  and  none  being  admitted  but  those 
summoned,  the  business  was  soon  amicably  adjusted  by  agree- 
ment with  the  members  of  the  royal  audience,  and  two  agents 
were  chosen.     Ope,  named  Antonio  de  CarvsE^al,  for  the 
court;  and  Bernardino  Vasquez  de  Tapia,  for  Cortes  and 
the  conquerors.     In  my  opinion,  both  of  these  were  equaHy 
devoted  to  the  views  of  the  president ;  but  this  was  natural 
on  our  part,  as  Guzman  had  done  much  more  for  us  during 
his  short  administration,  than  Cortes  during  all  the  period  of 
his  power.     Yet  we  were  always  more  attached  to  Cortes,  who 
had  been  our  commander,  than  he  was  to  our  interest,  not- 
vithstanding  that  he  had  his  majestys  orders  to  provide  for  us; 

of 
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of  which  the  fotlowing  is  a  striking  proof.  The  president 
and  judges  used  their  influence  with  us  to  petition  liis  majes- 
ty diat  Ck>rtes  might  never  be  permitted  to  return  to  New 
Spain,  under  pretence  that  his  presence  might  occasion  fac* 
tions  and  dbturbances,  tending  to  the  loss  of  the  country. 
We  opposed  this  to  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  and  as  Alva* 
rado  arrived  at  this  time  from  Spain  with  the  commission  of 
govismor  and  lieutenant-general  of  Guatimala,  and  decorat- 
ed with  a  commandery  o?  St  Jagp,  he  and  the  friends  of  Cor- 
tes agreed  to  lay  a  statement  of  every  thing  before  hb  majes^ 
ty»  giving  a  clear  developement  of  the  views  and  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  audience.  From  this  it  appeared 
to  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  that  all  the  measures  they 
had  taken  against  Cortes  were  dictated  by  passion  and  inte- 
rest, and  the  determination  of  recalling  the  present  members 
of  the  audience  was  thereby  confirmed.  The  presence  of 
Cortes  in  Spain  at  this  time  was  also  highly  favourable  to  his 
interests,  and  he  was  noiv  rapidly  advancing  to  the  pinnacle 
of  his  fortune. 

As  Gusman  was  now  quite  certain  of  being  superseded,  he 
determined  upon  an  expedition  into  the  province  of  Xalisco, 
fcKyw  called  New  Gallicia  ''•  For  this  purpose  he  collected  a 
large  military  force,  partly  of  volunteers,  and  partly  by  the 
influence  of  his  supreme  authority,  obliging  those  who  did 
not  serve  personally  to  find  substitutes,  and  those  who  had 
horses  to  sell  them  for  liadf  value.  He  took  with  him  like- 
wise a  considerable  number  of  Mexicans,  partly  as  soldiers, 
and  others  to  carry  the  baggage.  In  this  expedition,  he 
cruelly  oppressed  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed,  that 
he  might  amass  riches.  From  Mechoacan  ^  he  obtained 
a  large  quantity  of  gold  much  alloyed  with  silver,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  been  collecting  for  ages ;  and  as  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  or  cacique  of  that  country  was  unable  to  gratify 
his  avarice  sufiiclently,  he  had  him  tortured  in  the  first  place, 
and  afterwards  hanged  on  some  false  or  trifling  allegations,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  all  the  Spianiards  in  his  army,  who 
considered  it  as  the  cruellest  and  most  unjust  action  ever  com- 
mitted 

7  New  Oallicia,  to  the  northwest  of  Mexico   and  upon  the  Pacific 
,  Ocean,  is  now  included  in  the  Intendencia  of  Guadalaxara,  and  appears  to 

have  been  named  Colima  by  the  Mexicans. — £. 

8  Mechoacan,  to  the  west  of  Mexico  and  reaching  to  the  south  sea,  forms 
newthe'fnrtndency  ofValladolid. — E, 
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XQitted  id  New  Spaio^  AB  tbe  booty  ^MAi  h»  huk  nmcte 
ID  this  (expedition  i  was  collected  at.  the  town  of  Comfsostella^ 
which  be  foimded  at  a  heavy  expence  to  the  ceown  ami  to  tfaei 
inhabitants  of  Hexicoj.  and  be  remained  ia  this,  {dace  untii 
hisarre^ 

Iiii  consequence  of  the  ii^ustice  of  the  ibrmer  •eouctt  c£  aucB^ 
ence,  bis- majesty  was  plea^  to  suppress  it-,  and  to  caiupiliaQ 
its  gr^ntsi  and  to  appoinit  a  new  one  coaslstiiig*  6f  wise  asd 
uprigb.tineB.  Of  this  new  titibiinai:»  Dbn  Sebastian  Bamikrez^ 
bishop  of  St  Domingo  was  president».a&d  the  ojxlots  oc}iidg;es 
were  the  lieentiates  Maldonado  de  SalaoMinca^  Yam  de 
Qaik^ogay  Madrigal^  afterwards  bishopi  of  Mechoacan,  2^ajcii)06 
de  Toro»  and  ScnoRKHi.  de  Mad£id«.  Oa  commeiticiog  tfafi& 
sittings,  sucb  crowds  of  complainants  of  all  descriptipney  m^ 
tiers,  agent)8,  aDd  native  chiefs  from  every  cky«  town,  and  dis- 
tricjt  of  New  S|>ain  made  application  for  redress  against  the 
pardfllity  and  oppression,  of  the  former  courit,  that  tlie  msxa^ 
bers  were  quite  a^onisbed*.  The  demands.madis  by  the  i^eaa^B 
of  Cortes,  tor  what  had  been  unjustly  taken  {com  bim,  amount* 
ed  to  above  20Qi»0C]N0  crowns^.  As  Nitno  de  Gamasm  wai:  ab- 
sent, the  whole  htame  was  laid  upon  him  by  the  >otber  mcol!^ 
bers  of  the  fimnef  tribunal^,  who  alleged  that  they  weise  oodqk 
pelled  to  act.accocding  to  hia:  orders^  He  was  accordingfy 
summoned  to  iqppeair,  which  he  did'  not  think  proper  to  oic^ 
and  it  was  judged  proper  to  refer  tiie  whote  a£^c  fer  the  pre* 
sent  to  the  supreme  court  in  Spain.  Accordingly^,  one  Tom^ 
a  licentiate^  waa  sent  with  fiill  pow^s^frofo.  Spiun  tx>  Xaliaooi 
having  orders  to  transmit  Guzmasi>  to.  Mexico^  and  to  oimuBil 
him  to  prison*  Torre  was  also,  commissioned  to  indemnify  us 
for  the  fines  whicb  had  been  imposed  on  us  respeating  thea& 
fair  of  Narvaez* 

The  properties  of  Delgadillo  and  Maitienso^  were  sold  to 
pay  the  damages  of  diose  who  bad  gained  causes4igainst  them^ 
and  their  persona,  imjnrisoncd  fer  the  deficiency*^  A  bnsdier 
of  Delgadillo,  who  wasakaldeHcoajor  m  Oaxaca^aad  another 
wbo' was  akaUe  among:  the  Z^)otecas,  were,  fined- and  impri^ 
soned^  for  the.  same  reason^  and.  diedi  in  jail.  DelgiudiUo  and 
Martienzo  returned  afterwards  to  Spain  inpover^,  wbavetihey 
soon  died  The  new  judges  were  wise  and  just),  regulatitig 
their  conduct  entirelv  according  to  the  will  of  6od«»d^tlie 
king^  ami  shewing  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  protection'  aad  eoa* 
version  of  ihe  buiians.  They  prohibited  all  brsndiflg  of  thi 
natives  for  slaves^  and  made  many  otfa«»safiGtllsnt  ysgdimtonsL 
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In  about  four  years,  Sploinon  and  Zayiios,  two  of  4he  judges^ 
being  old  and  wealthy,  petitioned  for  leave  to  rietire.  The 
president  ako  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Europe,  to  give  an  ao- 
count  of  the  affiurs  of  New  Spain*  -  He  was  then  bishop  of 
St  Domingo,  having  been  formerly  inquisitor  in  Seville,  After 
his.  r^nrn  to  Spain,  be  was  advanced  successively  to  the 
bisbqsricksof  Toro,  Leon,  and  Cuen9af  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity,, and  was  also  made  president  of  the  royal  chancery  in 
Valladolid.  The  good  conduct  ^  the  (A^or  Maldonado  was 
^rewarded  by  the  government  of  Guatimala,  Honduras,  and 
Veragua,  and  die  title  of  adelantado  or  lieutenant  governor  of 
Yucutan.  The  other  judge,  Quiroga  de  Madrigal,  obtained 
the  biahoprick  of  Mechoacan.  Such  ^cwre  the  rewards  of  thes« 
ja^  judges  !      J    . 

-  His  majesty  waspleased  to ^P^i^t  Oon^  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza  vic^oy  of  New  Spain.  This  most  illustrious  nobleman, 
worthy  of  all  praise,  was  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Montejar. 
Along  mth  him  there  came  out  as  oydors  or  judges  of  the 
court  of  audience,  the  doctor  Qaesaaa,  and  tbe  licentiates 
Tgada  deLogKonoandXoaysa.-  The  lattevwas  an  old  man 
wlui  staid  oaly  three  or  four  years  in  Mexico,  •  where  he  col- 
lected a  good  deal  of  money,,  and  then  returned  home  te 
SpalD..-  &ixti]ana,  another  licentiate  came  out  at  the  same 
iXineV'apfxxBfed  to  succeed  Maidonado  as  oydor  when  he 
flii^t  vacate  his^  ofiioe*  Ail  were  excellent  magistrates*  On 
lifiaiing  their  court,  they  gave  leave  to  every  one  to  make  o1> 
jecticms.  against  the  omduct  of  their  predecessors  i  but  which 
was  found  .om  inquiry  te  have  been  perfectly  right.  When 
the  viceroy  Mendoza  arrived,  as  he  knew  that  the  licentiate 
7on»  ban  orders  to  arrest  Nuno  de  Guzman,  he  invited 
ibim  to  Mexico,  meaning  to  save  him  from  insult,  and  gave 
bim  i^rtments  in  the  palace^  where  he  was  treated. witn  all 
jsespect^  But  Torre,  who  had  orders  to  communicate  his 
commission  to  the  viceroy,  not  finding  hiinself  countenanced 
in  the  strong  measures  he  was  inclined  to  pursue,  and  being 
naturally,  violent,  arrested  Guzman  in  the  palace  and  carried 
hm  to  the  common  prison,  saying  that  he  acted  by  royal 
authority.  ,  Guzman  remained  several  davs  in  custody,  but 
ivas  at  lei^gth  released  at  the  interc^on  of  the  viceroy.  The 
Ikentiate  was  much  addicted  to  cards,  particularly  at  the  games 
4^  iriumpho  and  primero,  on  which  circumstance  one  of  Guz* 
fOans  friends  played  him  the  following  trick  to  hold  him  up 
\m  ladicttle*. « The.ciyiiians^at  that  time  wore^owns  with  loos^ 

hangang^ 
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han^is^  sleeves,  into  one  of  whieh  dome  wag  eo^trit«ed  td 
convey  a  pack  of  cards,  bo  that  when  Torre  wasi  walking  a-» 
cross  the  great  square  of  Mexico  in  coitipany  with  several  per« 
sons  of  quality,  the  cards  began  to  drop  from  his  sleevci  leav-* 
ing  a  long  trail  behind  him  as  he  walked  along.  On  disco* 
vering  the  trick,  which  was  heartily  laughed  at,  he  became  verjr 
much  enraged ;  and  either  from  vexation  or  the  influence  ot 
the  climate,  he  died  soon  after  of  a  calenture  or  burning  fever^ 
by  which  the  affair  of  Guzman  was  respited. 

Cortes  having  now  been  long  in  Spain,  advanced  to  th«i 
dienity  of  marquis,  captain-general  of  New  Spain^  and  admi* 
ralof  the  south  sea,  being  anxious  to  revisit  his  estates  in 
New  Spain,  embarked  with  his  family  and  twelve  fathers  of 
the  order  of  mercy.  On  his  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  by 
no  means  so  honourably  received  as  formerly,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Mexico,  to  present  his  patents  to  the  viceroy  an(| 
to  take  possession  of  his  offices.  Considerable  difficulty  oc-> 
curred  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  royal  grant  of 
town^  and  lands  to  the  marquis,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.  The  grant,  in  mmitioning  the  districts  which 
were  granted  to  him,  enuqoerated  the  vicinos  or  neighbours 
who  were  considered  as  belcmgihg  to  it  and  as  constituting 
his  vassals.  Cortes  insisted  that  the  head  person  only  of  each 
family  was  to  be  considered  as  the  vtcino  or  vassal ;  but  the 
Doctor  Quesada,  who  was  d^uted  to  allot  bis  districts,  con* 
tended  that  every  adult  male  in  a  family,  master,  son,  servant^ 
or  slave,  was  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  vicinos* 
The  marquis  was  much  disappointed  by  this  interpretation^ 
as  there  were  often  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  in  one  household 
or  family,  which  would  have  prodigiously  reduced  his  revenue* 
and  several  lawsuits  ensued  in  consequence.  This  matter  was 
reported  for  his  majesties  determination,  and  continued  for 
several  years  in  suspence,  during  which  the  marquis  received 
his  full  rents  without  hindrance :  But  finding  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  his  importance  in  the  country  which  he  had  subdu- 
ed, by  the  appointment  of  a  viceroy,  he  retired  to  Quernava- 
ca,  where  he  established  his  residence,  being  on  his  own  ea* 
tate,  never  returning  to  Mexico.  Wliile  Marcos  de  Aguilar 
lield  the  government  of  New  Spain,  Cortes  caused  four  ships 
to  be  fitted  out  at  Zacatula  on  the  south  sea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alvarado  de  Saavedra,  and  provided  with  >mrious 
articles  of  merchandize,  for  a  voyage  to  China  and  the  Mo- 
lucca or  spice  islands.    II9  was  fikewisa  directed  to  look  out 

fi»r 
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fsk  a  sMadvon  which  had  sailed  from  Spain  ibr.  €hina»  eom- 
manded  by  Don  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  a  eommandar  of  tlieordec 
of  St  John  at  Rhodes  ^  While  Saavedm  was  prqiaring  for 
his  expedition,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  Loaysa 
arrived  at  Zacatula,  from  the  pilot  add  crew  oft  which  he  ac^ 
quired' all  the  information  he  wished.  Taking  with  him  the 
pilot  and  two  sailors  of  this  ship,  Saavedra  proceeded  on  hia 
Voyage  in  December  15S7  or  1528,  and  sustained  many  mis- 
fortunes and  hardship»  on  the  way  to  the  Moluccas*  I  do 
ftot  know  the  particitlarft  of  this  voyage  r  But,  about  three 
years  afterwards,  I  met  a  sailor  who  bad  sailed  in  Ais  expe* 
oition,  who  told  me  many  strange  thinffis  respecting  the  cittea 
and  nations  he  had  seen*  I  also  heard  that  the  Portugueate 
had  captured  Saavedra  and' several  of  his.  people,  whom  they 
had  sent  prisoners  to  Earope»  After  bi&  return  to  New  Spain 
the  marquis  sent  two  cAiips,  in  May  1632,  from.  AcapulcQy 
commanded  by  Dfego  Httrtado  de  Mendoaea^  to  make  diar 
coveries  in  the  south  sea»  One  of  bis  ships  mutinied  and  re? 
turned  to  New  Spatn^  to^the  gveat  mortificatioa  ofCortes^ 
and  Htntado  was  never  beard  of  afterwards*  After  this^ 
Cortes  sent  out  two  other  vessels^  one  commanded  by  Di^» 
Btoerra  de  Mendoza,  and  the  other  by  ifernando  de  Grijat 
Ta.  The  first  night  after  their  departtire  from  Tehuantepec, 
they  were- separated  in  a  gate  of  wind  and  never  joined  again^ 
Orijalva  •  being  well  pleased  to  escape  fvom ,  under  the  gok^ 
manri  of  Bezerra,  who  was  of  a  haugh^  temper  ;  and  besides, 
Grijalva  was  desirous  to  take  the  merit  of  any  disi':overiea  he 
might  make  to  himseliv  After  sailing  200  ieagses,  he  came 
to  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he  named  St  llamas*  B^ir 
erra  made  himself  so  6dious  by.  his  domineering  dispositioitv 
that  his  pilot  Ximenes  entered  into  a  plot  for  his  assaasinusr* 
tion,  which  he  carried  into  eflfecty  and  took,  the  commaiKi:  o£ 
the  vessel.  Continuing  the  voyage,  he  discovered  an  ihlaad 
which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  which  wasinfaabited  by^savagea, 
and  where  he  set  on  shore  two  Franciscan  friars,  aatdisct* 
Teral  persons  who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mii^ny*  Bein^ 
in  want  of  water,  be  went 'at  the  same  time  on  «hore«  for  tittt 
purpose ;  but  he  and  all^who  landed  were  potto.death^'  tbe 

aavagea 
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9  For  the  infbrmatioa  ofiome  .readers*  it  mny.  be.|iropcr  tq  olbienvf^  thf  t 
th«  ordfr  of  St  Jphfi  of  Jerusalem,  Ifitely  known  by  w  narns  of  ths  order  of 
Makaj^  tken  resided  at  R(iodes»— £• 
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sm*vivol*8  feturned  to  New  il^in. 

The  Marquis  del  Valle  was  so  much  vexed  bj  Jtbese  dh^ 
appoitiimenlis  that  he  retiohred  to  go  in  person,  upon  discoveiyi 
with  three  dbipii  which  he  had  ready  for  launching  at  Tegu- 
antepec.     When  the  Spaniards  learnt  that  he  meant  to  em** 
bark  on  a  wyage  of  discovery,  they  thought  that  succ^s  was 
quite  certain,  smd  great  numbers  resolved  to  accompany  him* 
Above  S20  persons,  including  women,  ofiered  their  services^ 
as  there  were  above  ISO  of  them  married  men,  tt^ho  brought 
4hetr  wtved  along  with  diem«    Leaving  Teguant^c  in  Majr 
15S6  or  I5S7,  accompatued  by  Andres  de  Ta{>ia  and  several 
other  officers,  with  some  ecclesiastics,  physioians  tind  ^urgeont^ 
and  as  many  colonists  as  the  vcsseb  cdukl  coiitatn,  he  sailed 
for  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  ii&er  a  pi^ofr* 
perous  voyage,  and  sent  back  the  ^ips  to  bring  over  the  re« 
maander  of  the  people  '^«   The  second  Voyi^  was  not  so  for- 
innate,  as  th^  separated  in  a  .gale  of  wind  oear  the  idver  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  one  only  of  &e  bhips  arriving  ^  th^ 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  w^re  the  itiarquis  anxiously  cscpeoted 
them,  us  provisions  were  growing  scarce.     One  of  die  otbet 
vessels,  which  contained  the  .provisions  was  stranded  4>n  .the 
coast  of  Xalisco,  whence  must  of  the  people  retunned  lo  New 
Spain.     The  other  vessel  came  to  a  bay  which  :the  pec^te 
named  Gus^aval,  from  the  quantity  of  giws^va6  which  t^ey 
feund  there.^    Daring  this  time,  the  marquis  find  his  people 
were  eisperieacing  extreme  distress  on  the  uncultivated  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  twenty- three  of  the  soldiers  flying  <of  femiae^ 
and  the  rest  dnking  daily,  and  cursing  his  expeditions  and 
discoveries.     Taking  fifty  soldiers  witli  turn  in  the  ship  whidi 
had  arrived,  lie  went  in  search  of  the  odier  tw^ ;  aind  after 
some  considerable  search  he  found  one  stranded,  as  already 
mentioned,  <m  tfaecodst  of  Xalisco,  and  abandoned  by  the 
people,  and  met  the  other  among  some  rocks*    Having  se^ 
paired  these  vessds,  iiel)rau||^t  them  with  a  quantity  of  pro^ 
visions  to  Santa  <Cru£,  where  .his  finnii^od  colonists  eat  so 
roracioudly  diat  half  of  them  died.   Anxious  to  quit  this  scene 
of  miserv,  the  marquis  embarked  from  Santa.  Cruz,  atid,  coup 
tinuing  his  project  of  di$)C0veries,  ^U  in  with  the  land  of  Ca« 
lifomia,  heartily  tired  of  his  fruitless  pursuit,  yet  unwilling  to 

retnm 

10  Santa  Cruz  is  a  small  island  in  the  VermUion  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast 
<^  Califomia,  in  lat.  S5«  23'  N.  Ion.  liO"  47  *  W.  from  Greenwich.— £• 
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return  to  New  I^mqii  without  ejecting  sone  important  dneo- 
very*  When  the  Marchioness  dd  Vfule  had  notice  of  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  vessels,  she  became  veiy  apprehensive  of  her 
husbands  safety,  and  iitted  out  two  ships  to  ffo  in  search  of 
the  marquis  and  his  onibrtunate  colonists.  These  sailed  un* 
der  the  command  of  FVandsco  de  Ulloa,  who  carried  letters 
from  the  marchioness  and  the  viceroy,  requesting  the  return 
of  Cortes  to  New  Spain.  Ulloa  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  Cortes,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  on,  and 
returned  to  New  Spain  by  way  of  Acapuico,  leaving  Ulloa  to 
command  the  squadron.  His  return  rejoiced  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  always  afraid  the  natives  chiefs  might  revolt,  when 
not  awed  by  his  presence.  The  people  whom  he  left  in  Cali«i 
fornia  returned  socm  afterwards ;  but  whether  they  were  so 
ordered  by  the  government  I  know  not. 

Aiter  a  few  months,  the  Marquis  fitted  out  other  two  ships, 
which  he  sent  upon  discovery  under  the  command  of  Ulloa, 
who  sailed  from  the  port  of  Navidad  in  the  month  of  June, 
but  I  forget  the  year.  Ulloa  had  orders  to  explore  the  coast 
of  California,  and  to  search  for  Hurtado,  who  had  never  been 
heard  of.  After  an  absence  of  seven  months,  Ulloa  returned 
to  Xahsco,  without  having  effected  any  discovery  of  import«f 
ance ;  and  was  assassinated  a  few  days  afterwards  on  shore 
by  a  soldier  who  bore  him  a  grudge.  Thus  ended  tlie  project-^ 
cd  discoveries  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  in  which  I  have  beard 
him  say  that  he  expended  above  300,000  crowns.  He  never 
prospered  after  his  first  conquest  of  New  Spain  \  and  his  bad 
fortune  was  ascribed  to  the  curses  of  his  companions,  for  hav-^ 
ing  treated  them  so  ill  in  the  distribution  of  the  property  ac- 
quired by  their  bravery.  He  now  determined  on  going  to 
(Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  an  allowance  from  bis  majesty  for 
the  expences  he  had  been  at  in  these  voyages,  as  also  to  en« 
deavour  to  end  the  diflpute  concerning  the  vassals  of  his  estates 
in  New  Spain,  and  to  procure  restitution  of  the  property 
which  had  been  seised  from  him  by  Nuno,  de  Gu2aiian|  who 
was  now  a  prisoner  in  Castille. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Marquis,  the  viceroy  and  court 
of  audience  sent  a  military  force  from  Xalisco  by  land  to  the 
north  west,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coro* 
nado,  who  married  the  beautifol  and  virtuous  daugnter  of  the 
treasurer  Estrada.  Coronado  left  his  government  of  Xalisco 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer  named  Cmate,  and  ibarcbed  in« 
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ta  the  coimtiy  named  CeUbala^^  or  tbe  Seven  CVlkMi  whence 
fa<e  fient.a  Franciscan  fraar,  named  Marcos  de  Nica^  to  Mexico, 
to  give  the  viceroy  an  account  of  the  country.  He  described 
it  as  consisting  of  fine  plains^  with  great  hardff  of  cattle  quite 
different  from  those  of  Europe;  having  pc^ulous  townsf  in 
which  the  houses  were  of  two  stories  with  stairs.  He  also  r^ 
preseiOied  that  it  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  south  sea»  by  means 
of  which  necessaries  and  reinforcements  could  be  easily  sent 
to  the  Spanish  force.  Accordingly,  t^ree  ships  were  s^t  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  cx>fliniand  of  Hernando  de  Alarco, 
^an  officer  beloi^ng  to  tbe  hoi^sdiold  of  the  viceroy. 

In  the  year  I5S7,  Don  Pedra  de  Alvarado  fitted  out  a 
great  armament  of  thirteen  vessels  from  the  port  of  Acaxatla  '^ 
on  the  south  sea,  in  consequence  of  a  license  from  his  majes- 
ty, in  which  he  had  a  grant  of  certain  rents  and  advantages 
in  such  countries  as  he  might  discover ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
China  and  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  As  the  port  where 
this  armament  was  fitted  out  was  above  200  leagues  from  Ve^ 
ja  Cruz,  whence  ail  the  ir<m  and.  most  other  artieles  had  to 
be  carried  by  land,  its  cost  might  easily  have  fitted  out  eighty 
such  vessels  from  Old  Spain.  All  the  wealth  which  Alva* 
rado  tN-ought  from  Peru  *^. together  with  what  he  had  got 
firom  the'  mines  in  Guatimala,  with  the  rents  of  Iiis  estates, 
and  rich  presents  from  his  friends  and  relations,  were  insuffi* 
cient  for  his  preparations  on  this  occasion,  although  all  the 
merchandize  was  procured  on  credit.  Great  as  was  the  ex- 
pencepf  the  ships,  it  was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  650  soldiers  with  their  officers,  and  a  number  of 
horses,  as  a  good  horse  at  that  time  cost  300  crowns.  Alva- 
rado sailed  some  time  in  the  year  i  5SS  for  the  harbour  of 
Navidad  near  the  city  oi  Purifiadion^  in  the  province  of  Xa- 
lisco,  or  New  Galicia,  where  he  meant  to  take  in  water,  and 
to  embark  more  soldiers.  When  the  viceroy  heard  of  this 
great  armament,  he  became  desirous  to  have  a  share  in  it, 
and  went  to  Navidad  to  view  the  fleet,  whence  be  and  Alvap 

rado 
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11  TiusappmtobethcoouiitiynowcslledCiiialoafOrColiacan.  The 
strange  appeUation  of  the  ie*uen  citM  seems  to  have  reference  to  that  fancied 
ancient  Spanish  colony  which  has  been  formerly  spoken  of  in  the  introduc* 
lion  to  the  discovery  of  Columbus.«— £. 

IS  This  name,  nHikh  ii  nor  to  be  foond  in  any  map>  b  pn>hably  a  mi^ 
take  for  Zacati^  in  lat.  i  s  <»  N*  oa  the  cosit  of  the  Pacific  Ooeaa,  W.8b  W. 
from  Mexico.— £• 

1  s  The  expedition  of  Alvarado  to  Peru  will  be  related  in  the  fubiequent 
diapter.    Diaz  merdy  i^vet  this  slight  hint  on  the  tuhjeet.— E< 
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lion «f  hi^  own  lufmed  Juan  appointedto imvedie oMffioiaMl 
ef  tl)is  expedition!  mhx^  tbe  viceroy  was  desirous  to  hwre  ea-^ 
ether  officer,  named  Vilkloboe,  joined  in  oommmd  with  Juait 
Alvarado.    On  h^  return  tp  tm  port  of  Navadad,  and  when 
iii6t  xeady  ito  ^ai],  Alvarado  received  a  letter  from  Onate,  who 
!|uid  been  l^in  tlie  command  >  of  the  province  ^  Xalisco^ 
earnestly  entreating  hi«  ijnmediate  asastanoe^  as  he  and  the 
settlement  were  direatencd  with  dei»truction  by  the  Indiana 
irf  Cochitlaa.    ^varado^  uho  was  always  zeaknis  in  his  fna«- 
jestys  service,  marched  immediately  with  hiK  troops  to  their 
relief,  and  Ibund  them  in  a  most  de^rate  sitaation.    The 
insuxf^ts  ralher  diminished  in  the  violence  of  their  attados 
on  the  airival  of  Alvarado,  but  hostilities  were  still  continued  $ 
mid  one  day,  as  Alvarado  was  following  the  enemy  amon^ 
fiome  vocky  mountainsi,  a  soldier  on  horseback,  who  was  at  a. 
considerable  height  above  him  on  the  steep  side  of  a  moun*- 
tain,  came  roUing  down  above  him,  horse  and  all,  br  which 
lie  was  so  mudi  bruised,  that  soon  after  his  removal  to  the 
i9Wn  of  tbe  Purification,  he  was  seiesd  with  fainting-£t8,  and 
expired  in  a  few  days.    On  the  news  of  Alvarados  Seath  be* 
ing  known  to  his  fleet  and  army,  many  of  diepeOfrfe  retmm* 
€|d  to  their  homes  with  what  they  had  received,    l^he  viceroy 
fient<ifi*  the  licentiate  Maldonado  to  prevent  conibsion  as  modi 
m  possible,  whom  he  followed  soon  after  1x>  take  the  charge 
of  the  remaining  S4)kliers,  with  whom  he  marched  against  the 
insurgents,  and  after  a  tedions  and  difficult  waafmre  of  soma 
continuance,  reduced  them  to  submission. 
.    Tbe  loss  of  Alvarado  was  severe^  £dt  in  his  family,  and 
his  nuemory  was  long  hdd  in  high  esteem  ihtovt^  all  Kew. 
Spain.    On  receiving  the  fatal  intelli^noe  in  Guatimala,  die 
Imrthy  bishop   Maroguin  and  all  hrs  dergy  celebrated  his 
obsequies  with  much  honour,  and  his  ma)or»domo  cemsed  the 
walk  of  his  house  to  be  painted  bkck,  which  colour  has  re* 
mained  ever  since.    Many  gentlemen  waked  on  Donna  BesH 
ifva  de  la  Cueva,  his  lady,  to  console  her  for  her  loss.     Thqr 
advised  her  to  give  God  thanks,  since  it  was  his  will  to  take 
lier  hiisbatid  to  nimself.    Like  a  good  Christian,  she  assent* 
i^  to  this  sentiment,  yet  add  that  she  now  wished  to  leave 
this. melancholy  worid  and  all  its  misfortunes.    The  hjstorian 
Oomara  has  £Edsely  said  that  she  spoke  blaapbenioosly  )Mi  this 
Oficasion,  sailing  that  God  coidd  now  do  herno  tnoreininryi 
and  injuriously  asc^ib^s  the  subsequent  misfortune  wluch  De« 

fel 
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fA  ber  to  these  vrorQs  whidi  she  did  Qot  utter.  A  deluge  ot 
moA  Md  water  burst  forth  from  the  volcano  near  Guatimalat 
which  tyverwhelmed  the  house  in  which  she  was  praying  along 
wiA  Ifer  women.  Although  Alrarado  and  his  four  brothers 
had  served  his  majesty  with  much  zeal,  no  part  ot  his  proper* 
^  descended  to  his  children,  and  the  whole  family  was  pecu« 
harly  unfortunate.  Don  Pedro  died,  as  I  have  already  relat- 
ed, by  an  uncommon  accident  in  Cochitlan,  or^Culiacan. 
His  brother  Jorge  died  in  Madrid  in  1540,  while  soliciting 
his  majesty  for  a  recompence  of  his  services.  Gomes  de  AP 
varado  died  in  Peru.  Gbnzalo  in  Me:K:ico  or  Oaxaca»  I  am 
uncertain  which.  Juan  on  his  voyage  to  Cuba.  The  eldest 
son  of  Don  Pedro,  while  on  a  voyage  along  with  his  relation 
the  younger  Juan,  to  solicit  a  recompence  tor  his  fathers  ser* 
vices,  was  lost  at  sea.  Don  Diego,  the  younger  son,  seeing 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  desperate,  returned  to  Peru,  where 
he  died  in  battle.  Donna  Beatrix*^,  the  lady  of  Don  Pedro^, 
with  tJie  female  part  of  the  femily,  were  destroyed,  as  before 
related,  by  a  torrfcnt  from  a  volcano,  one  of  his  daughters  on^ 
ly  excepted,  Donna  Leonora,  who  was  saved  from  the  tor- 
rent, and  has  caused  two  sepulchres  to  be  built  in  the  great 
church  of  Guatimala,  to  receive  the  bones  of  her  relations. 
May  oHr  Lord  Jesus  take  them  all  with  him  into  glory  1 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Don  Pedro  Alvarado,  the 
viceroy  sent  the  best  of  his  ships  under  Villalobos  to  make 
discoveries  to  the  westwards  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  j  but  with 
what  success  I  never  learnt;  No  part  of  the  expences  of  this 
armament  were  ever  recovered  by  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Alvarado. 

As  the  Marquis  del  Valle  was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  against  Algiers,  he  attended  his  majesty  on  that 
occasion,  along  with  his  legitimate  son  Don  Martinez,  and 
Don  Martin  the  son  he  had  by  Donna  Marina.  The  fleet 
was  <]i5persed  in  a  storm,  and  me  ship  on  board  of  which  the 
roarqais  had  embarked  was  stranded,  on  which  occasion  he^ 


14  ItiiKe  shcih  flection  of  this  chapter^  it  has  been  already  xnentionel 
diat  I]km.pedro  Aivarado  was  married  to  Dwna  Lima  the  dauf^hter  of  Xi» 
coteocatlyone  of  thc^fwioces  or  chidsof  Tlateala,  tiiroij||h  idiom  Iw  aeqalred  a 
great  inheritancey  aud  by  whom  he  had  a  soa  Don  Pedrc^  and  a  daqjdttaf 
Donna  Leonora,  married  to  Don  Francisco  de  la  Cueva,  cousin  to  tbfTutdEe 
of  Albuqne^qu^,  by  whom  she  had  four  or  five  sons.  The  widow'of  DoB 
F«dro  destroyed  in  Guatimala,  seems  to  have  been  a  second  wife.— £. 


his  6on6|  and  big  suite,  got  on  shore  mtb  much  difficulty*  Oa 
this  occasion  he  tied  a  qitantity  of  rich  jewels,  which  be  used 
to  wear  like  other  great  lords  for  no  use^  in  a  handkerchief 
round  his  arm»  but  they  were  all  lost.  On  account  of  tbia 
disaster  to  the  fleets  the  council  of  war  was  of  opinion  that 
the  siege  ought  to  be  immediately  raised.  The  marquis  was 
not  called  to  this  council ;  but  it  has  been  said  that,  if  pre- 
sent, he  would  hare  declared  for  continuing  the  siege,  and  if 
he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  oonnnand  there  such  brave 
soldiers  as  those  who  accompanied  him  to  Mexico,  he  would 
have  entertained  no  doubt  of  success* 

The  marquis  was  now  grown  old  and  worn  oat  by  long  and 
severe  fatigue,  and  was  anxious  to  have  returned  to  New 
Spain,  to  settle  his  affairs:  But  he  waited  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  between  bis  eldest  daughter  Donna  Maria  and 
Don  Alvaro  Pinez  Osorio,  son  and  heir  to  the  Manjuis  of 
Abtorga,  and  bad  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  a  fortune  of 
100,000  ducats.  He  had  sent  to  bring  over  his  dau^ter 
from  Mexico,  and  had  even  gone  Iiimself  to  Seville  to  meet 
her ;  but  tlie  match  was  broke  ott\  as  is  said  by  the  fault  of 
Don  Alvaro.  CcMrtes  was  much  disappointed  at  this,  and  ss 
his  health  was  already  in  a  bad  state,  he^leclinod  so  rapidly^ 
that  he  retired  to  Castil^a  de  la  Cuesta,  to  attend  to  the  con^ 
c^Tis  of  his  soul,  and  to  make  his  testament.  Having  ar- 
ranged all  his  affaire,  both  for  this  and  the  next  world,  he  de^ 
parted  this  life  on  the  2d  of  December  1517.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia ;  but,  according  to  his  will,  his  remains  were  afterwards 
xemoved  to  Cojohuacan  or  Tezcuco  in  New  Spain,  I  am  un- 
certain which.  By  his  latter  will,  he  left  funds  for  the  en- 
dowment of  an  hospital  in  Mexico,  and  a  nunnery  in  his  own 
town  of  Cojohuacan.  In  1£19,  when  we  went  ak>n£  with 
him  from  Cuba  against  Mexico,  he  used  to  tell  us  that  he 
was  then  thirty*four  years  dd ;  and  as  he  died  28  years  after- 
wards, he  must  have  been  exactly  62  at  his  death.  The  arms 
granted  to  him  by  his  majesty,  when  he  was  created  a  mar- 
quis, were  the  heads  of  seven  kings  surrounded  by  a  chain, 
implying  Montezuma,  Cacamatzin,  Ouatimotzin,  Tulapa, 
Coadlavaca,  and  the  princes  of  Tacuba  and  Cc^ohuacan. 
TIk).  motto,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  well  adapted  to  a  valiant 
ivsyrrior ;  but  being  in  Latin,  which  I  do  not  understand,  I 
«iy  nothing  on  that  subject. 

The  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca,  was  strong  built,  and 
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of  a  good 'Stature,  "vidth  a  rather  pale  complexion  and  serious 
count^iance.  His  features  were  rather  small,  with  mild  and 
grave  ^s.  His  hair  and  beard  w^e  black  and  thin.  Hk 
breast  and  shoulders  were  broad,  and  \^is  body  thin.  He 
was  wdl-limbed>  his  legs  being  somewhat  bent.  He  was  an 
ecoellect  horseman,  and  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  arms ; 
and  he  also  had  the  heart  and  mind  of  valour,  which  is  the 
principal  part  of  that  business.  I  have  heard  that,  when 
young,  he  was  very  wild  about  women,  and  had  several  duels 
in  Hispanicda  on  that  account  with  able  swordsmen,  in  all  of 
which  he  came  off  victorious :  But  he  received  a  wound  near 
his  und^  lip  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  scar  of  which 
could  be  seen  through  his  be^d  when  closely  examined.  In 
his  appearance,  manners,  behaviour,  conversation,  table,  and 
dress,  every  thing  corresponded  to  a  man  of  high  rank ;  and, 
although  bis  olotbes  always  corresponded  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  be  was  not  fond  of  silks,  damasks,  or  velvets ;  but 
wore  every  thing  plain  and  handsome.  Instead  of  large 
chains  of  gold  in  which  some  delighted,  he  was  satisfied  with 
a  small  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship,  to  which  wa»  ap-» 
pended  a  gold  medal  of  the  Virgin  and  child  Jesus,  with  a 
Latin  motto,  and  on  the  reverse  St  John  the  Baptist  and 
another  motto.  .  On  bis  finger  he  wore  a  very  fine  diamond 
ring  I  and  in  his  capi  which  was  of  velvet,  he  bore  a  gold 
medal,  the  head  and  motto  of  which  I  have  forgot;  But,  in 
his  latter  days,  he  wore  a  plain  ploth  cap  without  ornament. 

His  table  was  always  magni^oepdy  served  and  attended^ 
having  four  major-domos  or  principal  oiiicers,  with  many 
pages,  and  a  great  qaantity  of  massy  plate  both  of  gold  and 
silven  He  dined  heartily  about  mid^day,  drinking  only  a- 
bout  half  a  pint  of  wine  mi;^ed  with  water.  He  was  not  nice 
or  expensive  in  his  food,  except  on  particular  occasions, 
where  he  saw  it  to  be  proper.  He  was  exceedingly  affable 
with  all  his  captains  and  soldiers,  especially  those  who  accom- 
panied him  at  first  from  Cuba  $  yet  practised  the  strictest  at- 
tmtion  to  military  discipUne,  constantly  going  the  rounds 
himself  in  the  night,  and  visiting  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers, 
severely  reprehending  all  whom  he  found  without  their  ar- 
mour or  appointments;  and  not  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  mo- 
ments warning,  saying,  <*  It  is  a  bad  sheep  that  cannot  carry 
its  own  vfQoV'  He  was  a  Latin  scholar,  and  as  I  have  been 
told,  a  bachelor  of  laws,  a  good  rhetorician,  and  something 
rvenofapoet.     He  was  "very  devote  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 

and 
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and  to  St  Pefer^  St  James,  and  St  John  the  B^)tl«t.    His 
oath  was,  **  By  my  conscience/'    When  angry  with  any  of 
his  friends,  he  nsed  to  sa/,  **  -may  you  repent  it ;"  and  when 
in  great  warmth,  the  veins  of  his  throat  and  forehead  used  to 
swell  much,  but  he  then  never  spoke.    He  was  very  patient 
under  insults  or  injuries,  as  the  soldiers  were  sotttetiroes  very 
rude  and  abusive ;  yet  he  never  resenfted  their  conduct,  only 
saying*  "**  Be  silent,*'  or,  ••  Go  in  Gods  name,  and  do  not  re- 
peat this  or  I  shall  have  vou  punished."    In  all  matters  of 
war,  he  was  exceedingly  headstrong  and  detefmined>  never 
attending  to  remonstrances  on  account  of  danger ;  one  in** 
stance  ot  which  was  in  the  attack  of  the  fortresses  called  the 
£ocks  of  the  Marquis,  which  he  forced  us  to  climb,  contrary 
tb  all  our  opinions,  where  courage,  counsel,  or  Wisdom,  could 
^ve  no  rational  hope  of  success.     Another  instance  was  in  his 
dbstinacy  respecting  the  expedition  against  De  Oli  j  ha  which 
I  repeatedly  urged  him  to  go  by  way  of  the  mountains,  where- 
as he  obstinately  persisted  in  going  by  the  coast.     Had  he 
taken  my  advice,  he  would  have  found  towns  the  whole  Way. 
Whd*e  we  had  to  erect  any  fortress  or  entrenchment,  he  was 
always  the  hardest  labourer ;  when  we  advanced  to  battle,  he 
was  always  in  the  front. 

Cortes  was  fond  of  play,  both  at  cards  and  dice^  at  Which 
he  was  always  good-humoured  and  affable,  often  using  the 
cfant  terms  customary  on  these  occasions.     During  our  ex- 
pedition to  Higueras,  I  observed  that  he  had  acquired  a  ha- 
bit of  taking  a  short  sleep  or  siesta  after  eating  ;  and   if  he 
could  not  get  this  he  was  apt  to  become  sick.     On   this  ac- 
count, let  the  rain  be  ever  so  heavy,  or  the  sun  ever  so  hot, 
he  always  reposed  a  short  while  on  a  cloak  or  carpet  under  a 
tree ;  and  after  a  short  sleep,  mounted  his  horse  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march.     When  engaged  in  the  c<»u]oest  of 
New  Spain,  he  was  veiy  thin  and  slendefr ;  but  after  Iris  re- 
turn from   Higueras,   he  became  fat  atid  corpulent.     His 
beard  began  at  that  time  to  grow  grey,  after  which  be  trim- 
iaeA  it  in  the  short  fashion.     In  his  early  life,  he  was  very  li- 
beral, but  grew  close  afterwards,  iflsomuch  that  K)me  or  his 
servants  complained  that  he  did  not  pay  them  properly.    I 
have  already  obsefrved  that  he  never  succeeded  in  his  latter 
undertakings :  Perhaps  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  which 
reserved  his  reward  for  a  better  world  ;  for  he  was  a  good 
gentleman  and  veiy  devout.    God  piurdon  Mm  his  sins^  and 


me 
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m€t  mine,  ai^  ^ve  me  a  gpod  end^  which  is  better  than  all 
coBq)}estS(.Qr  victories  over.  Indies.  I  Amen. 


Xies^en^c^nt^  of  Hernando  Cortes  ^^. 

Thi5  legitiRiat^  children  of  Cortes  were,  Don  Martin,,  wlio 
succeeded  him  as,  inanquis ;  Ponna  Maria»  who  marcieid  the 
Conde  de  Luna  of  L^on.;  Donna  Juanna,  who  marriedr  Bon 
Hernando  !Elnriquez,  heir  to  the  Mairquisof  Tarrifia;  Donna 
Catalin^i  who  died  in  Seville ;  and  JDonxia  Leonora^  who 
m^rieda  in  Mexicpi  Juanez  de  Tolosa,  a  rich  Biscajan,  which 
alliance  g^ve  grc^t^  offence  to  the  youne*  marquis.  He  leii 
also  two. natural  spps:  Don  Martin  by  Donna  Marina;  and 
Don  Luis  by  a  lady  named  De  Hermosilla ;  both  of  whom 
ware.conunand^  of  the  order  of  St  Jagp.  Besides  these, 
he  had:tbree  Qat^ra)  daughtea?s ;  one  by  an  Indian  woman  xk 
Cuba,,£M:^l  tw^oth<ctrs  by  a  IVIe&iGaii  woman :  He  left  great 
fortunes  to  all  these  ladies. 

I)p||  ^iemandp  Qortes,  conqueror,  governor,  and  captain- 
genei^i^  of  New  Spain,  admiral  of  the  South  Seas,  Jirst  Mar« 
qui^ipf.tb^  Vidjley  of  Oaxaca,  bad  in  .second  marriagB,  Donnit 
Jeroma  Ramirez  de  Arellano  y  Zuniga,  daughter-  of  Don 
Carlos  ^amxez  de  Arellano,,  second  Conde  de  Aguiiar,  and 
fki  Don^a.  J^oma  ^  Zuniga,  daughter  of  the  Jirst  Duke  of 
B^ar#  .  IJi^ir  «H)n  w^§, 

I.  Don  Martinez  Cortes  de  Ramirez  y  Arellano,  second 
M|irqpi$!  .of  the  Valley,  marked  his  cousin.  Donna  Anna  Ra« 
mice%  de.  ArcUwo!^     Thoir.  is^ue  was, 

II#.  1^1^  Hernando  Gprtes  de  Ramirez  ye  Arellano,  third 
Mt^rqiilb^of  tbfi  Valley  ;.mfkrrjed.  Donna  Murcia  Hemandes 
de  Cabrera  y  Mendoza,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  Hernandez 
d^-  Cabrera  y  Bovadillat.  second  Conde  de  Chinchop,  and 
DQoniki  Maria  de  Mendoza  y  Cerda,  sifter  to  the  Prinee  ot 
MdRtQ*  Don  Hernando  bad  but  one  son,  who  died  in  child* 
hood^  iml  wtts.tb^refore  sutjoeeded.  ^y  his.brother^ 

15  This  extended  account  of  tbe  descendants  of  Cortes*  is  adopted  fr»m 
Clavigero,  L  442.  The  first  paragraph,  which  enumerates  the  younger 
chndrea  of  the  marquis,  and  his  natural  children^  are  from  Diaz*  There  it 
a  difierence  between  these  authors  in  the  name  of  the  marchionest*  whom 
Diaz  names  Donna  Juanna,  and  Clavigerd  yigroma  •*  The  former  likewise 
aamci  the  eldest  son  of  Cortes  Martm^  and  the  Utter  JUlitrtinez.'^E. 
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2  Don  Pedro  Cortes,  &c  fourth  Marqctis  of  the  VaHej^ 
who  married  Donna  Anna  Pacheco  de  la  Cerda,  jitter  of  the 
second  Conde  de  Montalban :  Bat  leaving  no  issue  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister, 

i$.  Donna  Jeroma  Cortes,  &c.  Jifth  Marchioness  of  the 
Valley,  who  married  Don  Pedro  Carillo  de  Mendoza^  ninth 
Conoe  de  Priego,  captain-general  of  Seville,  and  grand  ma- 
jor-domo to  Queen  Margaret  of  Austria.  Their  only  daugh- 
ter, who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family,  was, 

III.  Donna  Stephania  Carillo  de  Mendoza  y  Cortes,  si9(th 
Marchioness  of  the  Valley,  who  married  Don  Diego  de  Ar- 
rtigonffaurih  Duke  of  Terra  Nova,  prince  of  Castd  Vetrano, 
and  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  Marquis  of  Avola  send  Favo- 
Ta,  constable  and  admiral  of  Sicily,  commander  of  Villa  Fran- 
ca, viceroy  of  Sardinia,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece.  Their 
only  daughter  was, 

iV.  Donna  Juanade  Arragon,  tic  fifth  Duchess  of  Term 
Nova,  seventh  Marchioness  of  the  Valley,  &c.  who  married 
Don  Hector  Pignatelli,  Duke  of  Montehone,  prince  of  Noja, 
ice.     Their  only  son  was, 

V.  Don  Andrea  Falnnzio  Pignatelli,  &c.  duke  of  Monte^ 
hone  and  Terra  Nova,  &c.  eighth  Marquis  of  the  Valley  $ 
i^ho  married  Donna  Teresa  Pimentel  y  !l^navides,  &c.  Thdr 
daughter  was, 

VI.  Donna  J.  Pignatelli,  &c.  Duchess  of  Montelione  and 
Terra  Nova,  ninth  Marchioness  of  the  Valley,  &;c.  who  mar- 
ried  Don  Nicolas  Pignatelli,  viceroy  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
&c.     Their  son  was, 

VIL  Don  Diego  Pignatelli,  &c.  duke  of  Montelione  and 
Terra  Nova,  tenth  Marquis  of  the  Valley,  &c.     His' son  was, 

VIII.  Don  Fabrizio  Pignatelli,  &c.  Duke  of  Montelione 
and  Terra  Nova,  eleventh  Marquis  of  the 'Valley,  &o.  His 
son  was, 

IX.  Don  Hector  Pignatelli,  &c.  Duke  of  Montelione  and 
Terra  Nova,  twelfth  Marquis  of  the  Valley,  grandee  of  Spain, 
prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  at  present  living  in  Naples^^^ 
and  married  to  Donna  N.  PioGolomini,  of  the  fiunily  of  the 

'Dukes  of  Amalfi. 

From 

16  This  refers  to  the  period  when  Clavigero  C6mp6sed  hU  History  d 
Mexico,  about  the  year  1780 ;  according  fo  Humboldt,  the  dukes  of  Monte- 
lione retained  the  vast  estates  •£  Cortes  ut  JM^Kica  wjdiia  the  present  ceA« 
tnry.—E. 
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From  the  noble  conple  mentioned  in  the  VL  step  of  the 
forgoing  deduction,  besides  Don  Diego,  who  carried  on  their 
line,  there  were  three  other  sons  and  three  daughters:  1. 
Don  Diego,  as  above.  2.  Don  Ferdinand.  3.  Don  Anto- 
nio. 4j.  Don  Fftbrizio.  5.  Donna  Rosa.  6.  Donna  TMaria' 
Teresa*    7.  Donna  Stephania  "^. 


Section  XXIV. 

Concluding  Observations  hi/  the  Author  ^» 

Havino  enumerated  the  soldiers  who  passed  from  Cuba 
along  with  Cortes,  to  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  I  have  to 
observe  that  we  were  for  the  most  part  hidalgos,  or  gentler- 
men,  though  some  were  not  of  such  clear  lineage  as  others ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dignity  of  our  birth,  we 
made  ourselves  much  more  illustrious  by  our  heroic  actions 
in  the  conquest  of  this  country,  at  our  own  sole  cost,  without 
any  aid  or  support,  save  that  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.     In  the  ancient  history  of  our  own  country;  many 
cavaliers  rose  to  dignity  and  honours  by  valiant  and  faithful 
services  to  their  kings ;  and  though  they  did  not  go  into  the 
field  as  we  did,  without  pay,  they  were  rewarded  with  lands, 
houses,  castles,  dignities,  and  privileges,  to  them  and  their 
heirs  in  perpetuity.     Also,  when  his  majesty  Don  Jayme, 
won  certain  parts  of  his  kingdom  from  the  Moors,  be  made 
^ants  of  these  to  the  cavaliers  who  assisted  him  in  the  con- 
quest,  from  which  period  their  descendants  derive  their  estates,. 
honours,  and  blazons.     Those  also  who  served  under  the* 
Great  Captain  and  the  Prince  of  Ordnge  'were  rewarded  m 
like  nianner.     1  have  recalled  the  recollection  of  these  things^ 
that  the  world  may  consider  and  determine  whether  we,  who 
gained  this  great  country  by  oar  valour,  even  without  the 

knowletlge 

17  /lids  fcawalogicalclcdaction  hat  beea'comvwliat  abrid|;cd,  as  to  die 
mukipUcity  of  hj^  loundiogf  titlrsj  and  flaimitc  pardculan  of  marri^et  and 
noble  connections,  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  English  reader.-^E. 

1  In  thb  section  Diaz  givjcs  a  minute  enumeration  o^  the  *vaJiant  compom 
niotu  *tvho  passed  over  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  with  the  most  ad'venturous 
and  mast  ptagtuaumous  Don  Htmando  Cortes^  Marquis  of  the  Vailey*  This 
must  assuredly  be  a  most  valuable  decoment  to  vast  numbers  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  fai-mabliag  them  to  trace  their  honourable^escen^ 
irom  the  conquerors ;  but,' as  totatiy  uniatoresripg  to  the  Engliih  reader,  ia 
.here  omitted.— £. 
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knowledge  of  hk  insjesty,  are  not  as  worthy  of  such  pewards 
and  honours  as  those  cavaliers  above-mentioned,  by  our  ^od, 
notable,  and  loyal  services  to  God,  the  king,  and  all  Cbristea- 

doffl. 

I  have  placed  myself  last  in  the  list,  having  been  twice  in 
this  country  before  the  coming  of  Cortes,  and  the  third  time 
along  with  him  ;  and,  as  among  those  whom  I  have  enume- 
rated, there  were  many  valiant  captains,  so  I  was  held  in  do 
inconsiderable  estimation  in  my  day  as  a  soldier.  Besides 
the  many  battles  and  dangers  in  which  I  participated  since 
I  came  into  this  country,  and  the  distresses,  by  hunger, 
thirst,  fatigue  and  wounds,  incident  to  all  who  undertake  dis- 
coveries and  wars  in  unknown  countries,  I  was  twice  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  carrykig  me  off  fcr  siicrifice: 
But  thanks  and  praise  to  God  and  his  holy  Vir^  Mother, 
who  gave  me  force  to  escape  from  their  grasp,  that  I  might 
now  relate  and  make  manifest  our  heroic  deeds  in  the  con* 
quest  of  this  nem  'worlds  and  thereby  to  prevent  all  the  honour 
and  merit  from  being  unjustly  ascribed  to  our  general  alone. 
'  It  is  now  proper  that  I  should  make  some  obsenr^ions  on 
the  good  effects  produced  by  our  exertions  and  illustrious 
conquests,  to  the  service  of  God  and  our  king,  in  which  many 
of  our  companions  lost  their  lives,  being  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
or  idols  of  the  Mexicans,  Huitzilopochtii  and  Tezcatlipoca, 

In  the  first  place,  we  purged  the  liEuid  of  many  wicked  cus- 
toms, and  in  particular  from  human  saciifices.  By  estimates 
made  by  the  reverend  Franciscan  friars,  who  succeeded  Fra 
Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  it  appears  that  above  2500  human 
victims  were  sacrificed  yearly  in  Mexico  and  some  adjacent 
towns  on  the  lake ;  so  that  the  number  annually  put  ta  death 
in  the  whole  country  must  have  been  very  great.  Their  va- 
rious other  horrible  practices  exceed  my  powers  of  descriptioD. 
Their  cursed  adoratories  w^re  exceeduigly  numerous,  like 
our  holy  churches,  hermitages,  and  chapels,  in  Spain,  as 
they  had  everywhere  houses  dedicated  to  idols,  devils,  and 
infernal  figures.  Besides  which,  every  individual  native  bad 
two  altars,  one  beside  the  place  where  be  or  she  slept,  and 
anotiier  at  the  door  of  the  house,  with  chests  containing  large 
or  smalMdois  and  stone  knives,  and' books  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees  containing  the  record  of  past  times.  £q>ecialty  on 
the  coast  and  other  sultry  parts  of  die  ooiHitny^  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  most  abominable  vices,  where  they  had  boys  in 
female  attire*    They  fi>d  ott  hnoiait  fLoAk^  as  we  dc^  on  nee^ 
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having  wooden  cages  in  every  town,  in  which  mcn^  women^ 
and  children,  were  kept  and  fed  for  that  purpose^  to  which 
all  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  were  destined.  Incest  wa» 
common  among  them,  and  they  were  extremely  addicted  to 
drunkenness.  They  had  r.s  many  wives  a&  they  pleased. 
From  these  and  many  other  abominations,  it  was  the  will  of. 
God  that  we  should  be  the  humble  instruments  to  clear  the 
land  5  substituting  a  good  policy  and  the  holy  doctrine  of  Je^ 
sus  Christ  in  their  place.  It  is  true  that,,  two  years  after* 
Wards^  when  the  country  was  subjugated  and  civilized^  certaiit 
worthy  Franciscans  of  good  example  and  holy  doctrine  came 
here,  who  were  followed  in  three  or  four  years  by  fathers  o£ 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  who  completed  what  others  had  be- 
gun. But  the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  abominatiohs 
of  the  land,  assuredly  belongs  to  us  the  true  conquerors,  who 
opened  the  way  for  these  holy  fathers. 

By  the  will  of  God,  and  the  saered  Christianity  of  the  em- 
peror Don  Carlos  of  glorious  memory,  and  our  present  most 
fortunate  sovereign  the  invincible  Don  Philip,,  all  the  natives 
of  this  great  country  have  been  baptised  to  the  salvation  of 
their  souls^  formerly  sunk  and  lost  in  the  bottomless  pit.  ,We. 
have  many,  fathers  of  the  different  orders,  who  go  about  preach*^ 
ing  and  baptizing,  by  which  means  the  knowkdge  of  the  ho^ 
ly  Evangile  is  firmly  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  who 
confess  yearly,  and  those  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  in 
the  faith,  participate  in  the  holy  eucharist.  The  churches 
and  their  altars  are  richly  adorned  with  all  requisites  for  holy' 
worship ;  as  crosses,  candlesticks,  wax-candles,  chalices,  cups,* 
plates,  and  vessels  for  incense,  all  of  silver.  The  ornaments 
of  the  altars,  and  crosses  are  of  velvet,  and  damask,  and  other 
rich  materials,  of  various  colours  and  splendid  workmanship^* 
adorned  with  embroidery  of  gold,  silk  and  pearls.  Each, 
town  has  its  bells  according  to  its  ability.  The  chapels  have 
choirs  of  good  voices  which  sing  in  concert,  tenors,  trebles, 
and  counter-tenors.  .  In  some  places  there  are  .  organs  $ .  but 
most  h^ve  flutes,  sackbuts,  dulcimers,  and  bass  and  treble 
trumpets.  This  one  province  of  Guatimala  has  more  than 
my  native  county,  old  Cas(iUe..  .  It  is  edifying  and  wonderful 
to  see  the  devotion  of.  the.  natives  at  the  li^ly  mass,  especially 
when  performed  by  the  &thers  of,  the  orders  of  St  Francis 
and  oi  Mercy,  who  have  the  cures  of  the  parishes.  All  the 
natives,  men,  women,  and  children,  are,  taught  the  holy 
prayers  in  their  own  tongue ;  and  always  on  passing  a  cross, 
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crucifix^  or  altar ^  Aey  fall  on  their  knees  repeating  a  paier' 
noster  or  an  ave  Maria,  We,  the  conquerors,  taught  then& 
to  burn  wax  candles  before  the  holy  altars  and  crosses,  and 
to  behave  respectfully  to  the  reverend  fathers,  going  out  to 
meet  them  when  they  came  to  the  towns,  with  lighted  candles, 
tinging  of  bells,  and  providing  them  abundanUy  with  provi- 
sions.  On  Lady  Day  and  Ccopus  Christi,  and  other  solemn 
lasts  of  the  churchy  when  we  make  processions,  most  of  the 
natives  of  this  city  of  Guatimala  go  likewise  in  processi(»i» 
with  crosses  and  fitted  candles,  bearing  the  images  of  thdr 
natron  saints  as  richly  dressed  as  they  can  afford,  and  sing-* 
mg  litanies  and  otJber  holy  prayers  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  sdid 
trumpets. 

The  natives  also  of  these  countries  have  learnt  all  the  trades 
used  among  us  in  Spain,  having  their  shops,  manufactories^ 
and  work-people.  Their  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths^  both 
those  who  moke  cast  work  or  who  use  the  hammer,  are  excel- 
Itot.  Their  lapidaries,  or  engravers  on  precious  stones,  eq)e- 
eially  emeralds,  execute  the  nicest  representations  of  the  holy 
acts  and  passion  of  oitr  blessed  Saviour,  in  such  a  manner  as 
eoiddnot  be  believed  from  Indians.  Three  of  our  natire 
[Mexican  artists,  named  Andres  de  Aquino,  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
and  EI  Crispiiloy  have  in  my  humble  judgment  executed  paint- 
ings which  may  vie  with  those  of  ApcUes,  Michael  Angelo^ 
and  Berruguete.  The  sons  of  the  chie&  used  to  be  educated 
ki  grammar^  and  were  learning  very  well,  till  this  wae  prohi- 
bited by  the  holy  synod,  under  an  order  of  the  most  reverend 
the  archbishop  of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  natives  are  manu-* 
finetnrers  of  silks  and  various  other  stuffs,  and  hatters,  and 
isoap-boilers.  Two  trades  only  could  never  be  acquired  by 
th^,  which  is  the  art  of  glass  blowing,  and  that  of  the  apo< 
tfaecary ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  of  natural  genius, 
as  there  are  amoi^  them  surgeons,  herbalists,  jt^lers^  makers 
of  puppets^  and  of  vioUns.  They  cultivated  the  ground  before 
CNir  arrival ;  and  now  they  rear  stock,  break  in  buUoeks  to  the 
j^ugh,  sow,  reap,  manure,  and  make  bread  and  faiscuiti 
They  hare  planted  tteir  lands  with  the  various  fruits  of  old 
Spain,  such  as  quince,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  which  they  hold 
in  hi^  estimation  f  but  cut  down  the  unwholesome  peadi 
trees  and  the  overshading  plantains.  From  us  th^  have 
learnt  laws  and  justice; . and  they, every  year  elect  their  Own 
alcaldes,  regidors,  notaries,  alguaak,  fiscals,  and  major4>do<- 
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mos  ^.  Th^  have  their  oibtldoSi  or  commQn  cou9cils»  and 
bailiffs,  which  meet  twice  a-week,  judging,  dentencing,  and 
punishing  for  smaller  ofFeuces ;  but  for  murder  and  highex^ 
crimes,  they  must  have  reccnirse  to  the  Spanish  goveroprs  in 
places  where  there  are  no  courts  of  royal  audience.  In  TIasr 
cala,  Tezcuco,  Cfaolula,  Guaxocinco,  Tepeaca,.and  othei? 
large  cities,  glk  maces  are  borne  befone  the  native  oiagistrajteft 
when  they  go  to  hold  their  cabildos,  as  is  done  before  ouv 
viceroys  f  and  they  distribute  justice  with  much  aeal  and  im- 
partiality^ being  anxious  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  laws.  All  the  caciques  are  rich,  and  ride  on  horses 
handsomely  caparisoned,  attended  by  pages.  In  some  town- 
ships likewise,  they  exercise  with  the  lance  on  horsebadc,  run- 
ning at  the  ring ;  and  they  have  bull  feasts,  especially  on  the 
days  of  Corpus  Christi,  St  John,  St  James,  the  Assumption^ 
or  the  patron  oi'  patroness  saint  of  the  town.  Many  of  them 
are  excellent  horsemen,  and  the  natives  especially  of  Chiapa 
de  los  Indios,  will  face  the  fiercest  bulk  The  caciques  breed 
horses,  and  use  them  and  mules  for  conveying  their  various 
eomniodities  for  sale,  such  as  maize,  wood  or  Ume ;  and  many 
of  the  natives  gain  their  livitfg  by  fbUowing.  the  occupation  (X 
carriersw 

By  means  of  our  illustrious  services,  our  mother-country 
obtains  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  cochineal,  wool,  salsapa?- 
rilla,  hides,  and  various  other  commodities,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  royal  revenue.  Since  the  time  of  the  great 
and  wise  Solomon,  neither  anci^it  nor  modem  histdjry  xecord 
the  acquisition  of  sudi  riches  by  any  country,  as  have  been 
derived  from  New  Spain.  I  do  not  now  include  the  miUioaa 
in  gold  and  silver  derived  from  Peru,  as  that  country  was  unr 
known  when  we  conquered  New  l^iain,  and  was  not  conquers 
ed  tiB  ten  years  afterwards :  Besides  all  which,  Peru  has 
be^i  involved  in  cruel  civil  wars,  whereas  we  have  ever  re^ 
mained  submissive  in  our  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  ready 
to  devaote  our  lives  and  fi>rtunes  to  his  service.  The  nu^ 
mereus  cities  in  New  Spain  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but 
would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  Besides  the  arc£ibishop- 
rick  of  Mexico,  we  have  ten  bishopricks,  with  many  cathedrals^ 
aad  monastrics  bek>nging  to  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans^ 
Augustines,  and  the  order  of  Mercy.     Many  hospitals,  with 
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extensive  remissions  and  pardons  attached  to  them  ;  besides 
the  Santa  Casa  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaioupe,  where  many  holy 
miracles  are  performed  daily.  In  Mexico  there  is  an  university 
in  which  are  taught  grammar,  theology,  rhetoric,  logic,  phi** 
losophy ,  and  other  sciences ;  and  in  which  the  students  take 
the  several  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor;  having 
also  a  printing  press  for  books  in  the  Spanish  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. If  all  I  have  now  said  be  tnsufiicient,  let  the  wise  and 
learned  read  over  this  my  true  history  with  impartial  care, 
and  they  must  confess  that  there  never  were  men  who  have 
gained  more  by  their  valorous  atchievements  for  their  king 
than  we  the  brave  conquerors,  among  the  most  valiant  of 
whom  I  was  considered.  And  I  say  again,  I  myself,  who  am 
a  true  conqueror,  am  the  most  ancient  of  all.  Of  the  550 
soldiers  who  left  Cuba  along  with  Cortes,  J^vf  only  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  year  1568,  while  I  am  writing  this  history  ;  all  the 
rest  having  been  slain  in  the  wars,  or  sacrificed  to  the  accursed 
idols,  or  have  died  in  the  course  of  nature.  Of  ISOO  scddiers 
who  came  with  Narvaez,  exclusive  of  mariners,  not  more  than 
ten  or  eleven  now  survive.  Of  those  who  came  with  Garay,  in- 
cluding the  three  companies  whith  landed  at  St  Juan  de  Uiua 
previous  to  his  own  arrival,  amounting  to  1^200  soldiers,  most 
were  sacrificed  and  devoured  in  the  province  of  Panuco.  We 
five  compani<ms  of  Cortes  who  yet  survive,  are  all  very  old 
and  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  and  extremely  poor ;  hav- 
ing heavy  charges  of  sons  to  establish,  daughters  to  marry 
off,  and  grand-children  to  maintain,  with  very  small  means  to 
do  all  this.  Whereas  we  ought  to  have  had  the  best  properties 
in  the  country  allotted  to  us,  in  reward  of  our  high  prowess  and 
transcendent  services  in  that  country  which  we  conquered  f 
not  indeed  to  the  same  extent  with  the  rewards  granted  to 
Cortes,  but  in  just  moderation  in  proportion  to  our  merits. 
This  indeed  was  ordered  by  his  majesty,  but  interest  and  par- 
tiality gave  away  what  we  ought  to  have  received  to  othersi 
leaving  little  for  the  royal  patrimony  or  to  be  bestowed  on  us. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest,  Cortes  ought  to  have  divided 
the  whole  country  into  five  shares,  assigning  the  richest  and 
best  to  his  majesty,  out  of  which  to  reward  those  cavaliek^ 
who  served  him  in  his  European  wars ;  taking  a  share  and  a 
half  to  himself,  and  for  the  establishment  of  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, and  mmiicipalities ;  and  dividing  the  remaining  half 
in  perpetual  grants  to  us  the  true  conquerors,  by  which  we 
should  have  all  been  amply  provided  for. 
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Our  emperor  was  so  truly  a  Christian  monarch,  that  he 
vould  willingly  have  granted  us  these  fiivours,  more  especial- 
ly as  the  conquest  cost  him  nothing.     But  we  knew  not  then 
where  to  apply  for  justice,  except  to  Cortes  himself,  who  did 
in  all  things  as  he  thought  fit,  taking  care  of  himself,  and  of 
his-  friends  and  relations  newly  come  from  old  Spain.     We 
remained  therefore  with  the  little  which  bad  been  assigned  to 
us,  till  we  saw  Doii  Francisco  de  i^ontcjo^  whp  had  waited  on 
his  majesty  in  Europe,  return  with  the  appointment  of  adelan- 
tado  iMid  governor  of  Yucutan,  estates  in  Mexico,  and  other 
rewards.    Diego  de  Ordas  also,  who  went  to  court,  obtained  a 
commandery  of  St  Jago^  and  districts  in  New  Spain.  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Alvarado,  who  likeyrise  went  to  represent  his  services, 
was  made  adelantado  an^  governor  of  Guatimala  and  Chiapa, 
commander  of  the  order  of  St  ^ago,  and  obtained  extensive 
grants  of  land.     When  therefore,  we  the  conquerors  saw  that 
those  who  did  not.  reach  his  majesty,  or  had  no  one  to  speak 
for  them,  were  neglected,  ^e  transmitted  a  petition,  by  which 
we  prayed  that  such  lands  as  fell  vacant  might  be  distributed 
among  us  in  perpetuities,  as  had  been  done  by  the  first  court 
of  royal  a^dience,  of  which  Nuno  de  Guzman  was  president; 
who  had  been  directed  to  make  the  divisions  more  equal,  de- 
ducting in  due  prpportions  from  the  immoderate  grants  of 
Cortes,  and  that  the  best  districts  and  rents  should  be  diyid* 
ed  among  us  the  true  conquerors,  leaving  the  cities  and  great 
^wns  for  his  majesty.     His  majesty  likewise  ordered  the  vas- 
g?ils  of  Cortes  to  be  counted,  leaving  no  more  than  were  spe- 
cified in  his  patents ,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  was  to 
have  been  done  with  the  surplus.    Nuno  de  Quzman  and  the 
judges  of  histribunal  were  misled  by  advisers  from  making  their 
grants  perpetual,  under  pretence  that  the  ponquerors  would 
cease  to  depend  upon  and  resppct  them  if  independent,  and 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  them  under  the  necessity  of  suppli- 
cating for  subsistence,  and  likewise  to  preserve  to  themselves 
the  power  of  dividiiig  the  conquered  kmds  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  interest.      Guzman  and   his  oydors  indeed, 
constantly  assigned    sudi  districts    as  fell    vacant   among 
the  conquerors  and  colonists  to  universal  satisfaction ;  but 
were    superseded    in  consequence  of  their  disputes  with 
Cortes.  . 

In  1550,  when  I  was  in  Old  Spain,  a  council  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Bartholemew  de  las  Csusas,  bishop  of  Chiapa, 
Vascode  Quiroga,  bishop  of  Mechoacan,  and^other  cavaliers 
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Who  had  ctnne  as  tatents  from  New  Spain  and  Peru,  with 
some  gentlemen  who  had  come  onbusinessto  court ;  to  which 
Councu  I  also  was  called,  as  b^ing  the  most  aneieiit  of  the 
conquerors  of  New  Spain.  At  this  time  pertain  of  the  Peru- 
vian gentlemen  petitioned  his  m<yesty  to  cause  perpetual  al- 
lotments of  lands  to  be  made  in  that  Icingdom,  and  a  similar 
petition  was  presented  by  Oonzalo  Lope?  and  Alonzo  de'Vil- 
ianueva,  who  had  come  over  as  agents  from  Mexico.  His 
majesty  was  pleased  to  order  iherapartimiento  or  distribntion 
of  lands  to  be  referred  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  consi^ing 
of  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar  president,  with  the  licentiates 
Giitierre  Velasquez,  Tello  de  Sandoval,  Gregorio  Lopes  de 
Briviesca,  and  the  Doctor  Hernan  Perez  de  la  'Fuente,  oydors 
Or  judges  of  that  court,  tc^ether  with  the  members  of  bther 
royal  councils.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
perpetual  distribution  of  the  lands  of  New  Spain  and  Peru ; 
I  am  uncertain  if  New  Granada  and  Popayafi  were  to  have 
been  induded.  Many  excellent  reasons  were  given  for  this 
measure  being  adopted,  but  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
members  of.  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  together  with 
"Bishop  de  las  Casas,  Fra  Rodrigo  his  coadjutor,  and  the  Bi- 
ihop  of  las  Charcas,  who  insisted  that  the  matter  should  be 
postponed  till  the  return  of  the  emperor  from  Vienna,  when 
every  thing  should  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
querors :  And  thus  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  present. 

After  my  l-etum  to  New  Spain,  the  conquerors  then  pro 
posed  to  send  agents  to  solicit  his  majesty  for  our  interest  ex- 
clusively, in  consequence  of  which  I  was  written  to  here  in 
Guatimala,  by  Captain  Andres  de  Tapia,  Pedro  Moreiia  de 
Medrana,  and  Juan  Limpias  Caravajal,  on  the  subject.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  round  among  the  other  conquerors  who  were 
Settled  in  this  city,  to  raise  a  sum  by  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  this  project  failed  for  want  of  money.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  our  present  invincible  king  Don  Philip,  was 
pleased  to  command  that  the  conquerors  and  their  posterity 
should  be  provided  for,  attending  in  the  first  instance  to  those 
who  were  married.     But  all  has  been  of  no  aviail. 

Two  learned  licentiates,  to  whom  I  iconlmiAiioatefl  the 
MS.  of  this  history,  observed  that  I  had  praised  myself  great- 
ly in  the  battles  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  whereas  1 
6ught  to  have  lefl  that  to  be  dOne  by  others.  <But  haw  is 
any  one  Who  was  not  in  thenars  with  us  to  praS^e  us  as  we 
deserve  ?  To  compare  mysdf,  a  pbdrisdidieF^  widi  the  greit 
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^mpcmr^nd  warrior  Jalius  Gesftr,  we-dre^oldbyiii^tdirint, 
that  ^e  used  to  write  down  with  his  own  hatid  An  ac^ooiit  <»f 
hvA  own  heroic  deeds,  not  chttsing  to  entrust  that  dfSce  to 
others,  although  he  had  many -historians  in  his  etiifnre.  It 
is  not  therefore  extraordinary  if  1  relate  the  battles  in  wiiieh 
I  fought,  that  it  may  be  known  in  future  ages,  ^^t^5^^  did  Sen^ 
nal  Diaz  del  Castillo ;  that  my  sons  and  grandsons  may  enj<]i^ 
the  fame  of  their  ancestor,  as  -many  cavaliers  and  lords  of  ,vd4- 
€als  do  the  deeds  and  bl&zons  of  their  predecessors,  i  6h&31 
therefore  enumerate  the  various  battles  and  other  wat^li)ce  af- 
fairs in  which  I  have  been  present.  At  Ca^  Cotoche,  under 
Cordova  y  at  Pontonchan  in  a  battle  where  half  our  number 
was  slain ;  and  in  Florida  where  we  landed  to  procure  water. 
Under  Juan  de  Grijalva,  I  was  present  in  the  second  battle 
of  Pontonchan.  During  my  third  voyage,  under  Cortes,  two 
pitched  battles  at  Tabasco.  On  our  arrival  in  New  Spain, 
the  battle  of  Cingapacinga  ^r  Teoatzinco.  Shortly  after- 
wards three  pitched  battles  with  the  Tlascalans.  The  affair 
of  Cholula.  On  our  entry  into  Mexico,  I  was  at  the  seissure 
of  Montezuma,  which  I  do  not  enumerate  as  a  warlike-exploit, 
but  on  account  of  its  great  boldness.  Fdur  months  after- 
wards, when  with  276  men,  Cortes  defeated  Narvaez  who 
had  ISOO.  The  relief  of  Alvarado,  when  the  Mexicans 
made  incessant  attacks  upon  us  during  eight  days  and  nights, 
during  which  I  reckon  eight  several  battles,  at  all  of  which  I 
was  present,  and  in  the  course  of  which  we  lofet  670  men. 
The  battle  of  Obtumba  or  Otompan.  A  battleat  Tepeaca. 
A .  battle  at  Tezcuco.  Two  battles,  in  one  of  whifch  I  wfts 
wounded  in  the  throat  by  a  lance.  Two  actions  about  the 
maize  fields  near  Chako.  The  rash  attack  on  the  fortresses 
called  the  Rocks  of  the  Marquis  in  our  expedition  round  the 
Idee.  The  battle  of  Guemavaca.  Three  battles  at  Xodji- 
milco.  During  the  siege  of  Mexico,  Ivhich  lasted  ninety^three 
days,  I  find  by  my  account  that  I  was  engaged  in  upwairds 
of  eighty  battles  and  skirmishes.  Aft^*  the  conquest,  I  was 
sent  out  on  various  expe<litions  to  reduce  CoatsBacualco, 
Chiapa,  and  the  Zapotecans,  in  \thich  we  had  i^veral  engage- 
ments. In  Chamtda  and  Ciiitlan,  two  engagements.  In 
Teapa  and  Chematlan  two  others,  in  one  of  which  I  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  throat.  'I  forgot' to  mention,  that  we 
were  pursued  for  nine  days  in  our  flight  from  Mexico,  and 
had  to  fight  fi[>ur  battles  beibre  the  great  -one  at  Otompan. 
Several  actions  in  our  expeditioti'to  Higaeras  and  Hondu- 
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ras,  dariAg  Which  in  a  battle  at  Culacotu  I  had  a  hprs^  kiUed 
under  me  which  cost  600  crowns.  After  my  return  to  Mexi- 
CO9  I  went  upon  an  expedition  into  the  mountains  against 
the  Zapotecas  and  Mixtecas.  I  have  on  the  whole  been  pre* 
sent  in  onehundred  and  nineteen  battles,  engagements,  and  AXx- 
mishes ;  so  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  I  praise  myself  for  the 
many  and  notable  services  which  I  h^ve  rendered  to  God,  his 
majesty  and  all  Christendom :  Apd  I  give  thanks  and  praise 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  preserved  me  in  so  many 
danger^. 

THE  END  OF  BEUNAL  DIAZ. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  PERU,  BY 
FRANCISCO  PIZARRO,  WRITTEN  BY  AUGUSTINO  ZABATE, 
TREASURER  OF  THAT  KINGDOM,  A  FEW  YEARS  AFTER  THE 
fCONgUEST,: 

INTRODUCTION, 

THE  present  chapter,  like  that  immediately  preceding 
from  the  pen  of  Berpal  Diaz,  although  in  strict  lan- 
guage neither  a  journey  nor  a  vpyage,  records  in  every  step  of 
the  conquerors  a  new  discovery  of  coasts,  islands,  rivers,  dis- 
tricts, and  tribes,  that  had  never  been  visited  before.  In  con- 
formity with  our  uniform  desire  to  have  recourse  upon  all 
occasions  to  the  most  authentic  original  authorities  for  every 
article  admitted  into  this  collection,  so  far  as  in  our  power, 
the  work  of  Zarate  has  been  chosen  as  the  record  of  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  Peru,  in  preference  to  any  modem 
compilation  on  the  same  subject.  As  we  learn  from  himself, 
Zarate  was  a  person  of  rank  and  education,  who  went  into 
Peru  in  1543,  oqly  eighteen  years  aftpr  the  first  movenaents  of 
Pizarro  and  Almagrp  towards  the  discovery  of  that  ei^tensive 
country,  and  only  eleven  years  after  its  actual  invasion  by 
Pizarro  in  1532.  From  the  illustrious  historian  of  America, 
Dr  William  Robertson,  the  work  which  we  now  offer  to  the 
public  fqr  the  first  time  in  the  English  language,  has  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  bigh  character :  <<  The  history  of  Zaratc,  whether  we 
attend  to  its  matter  or  compositioni  is  a  book  of  cotisiderable 
merit,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony."  Besides  thia 
general  eulogy ;  in  his  enumeration  of  six  original  authors 
whom  he  had  consulted  in  the  composition  of  that  portion  of 
his  Histoiy  of  America  which  refers  to  Peru,  he  clearly  shews 
that  Zarate  alone  can  be  considered  as  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly authentic  and  sufficiently  copious  for  the  purpose  we 
have  at  present  in  view.  The  substance  of  his  account  of  all 
the  six  is  as  follows. 

"  Two  of  the  more  early  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  Peru,  Francisco  de  Xeres,  the  secret 
tary  of  Pizarro,  and  Pedro  Sanchez,  an  officer  who  served 
under  the  conqueror,  break  off  almost  in  the  introduction  to 
the  narrative,  going  no  farther  into  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest than  the  death  of  Atahualpa  in  1533,  o\\\y  one  year 
after  the  invasion  of  Peru.  The  third  in  point  of  time,  Pedro 
Cioca  de  Leon,  only  two  years  earlier  in  his  publication  than 
Zarate,  gives  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  the  countryi 
and  an  account  pf  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
Zarate  is  Xhe  fourth,  The  jlfthi  Pon  Diego  Fernandez,  sole- 
ly relates  ^o  the  diss^ntions  and  civil  war^  among  the  Spanish 
conquerors*  The  sixth  and  I^st  of  these  original  authors, 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  Jnca^  the  son  of  a  Spanish  officer  of 
distinction  by  a  CoyUj  or  Peruvian  female  of  the  royal  race, 
gives  little  more  than  a  commentary  on  the  beibr^  mentioned 
writers,  and  was  not  published  tUl  1609,  s^v^nty  five  years 
after  the  invasion  of  Peru  by  Pizarrp  '/' 

In  the  Bibliotheque  des  Voyages,  yi,  31^^  mention  is 
made  of  a  Description  of  Peru  as  published  in  French  in 
1480,  and  said  to  be  a  very  rare  work :  Rare^  in4eed,  if  the 
imprint  be  not  an  erroryJlftj^PuDO  years  before  the  actual  in- 
vasion and  discovery.  In  the  same  nseful  work,  the  perfbir- 
mwce  of  Zarate  is  thus  characterized.  **  The  author  baa 
not  confined  his  views  to  the  history  and  conquest  of  Peruy 
but  has  given  us  a  statement  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
carious  picture  of  the  rehgioos  (pinions  and  institutions  of 
the  PemviaDs." 

Four  of  the  six  original  authors  respecting  Pern  which  are 
podoed  by  Robertson,  we  have  not  seen ;  having  confined 

our 
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our  views  to  tbat  of  Zarate,  which  is  not  only  the  best  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  that  excellent  judge,  but  the  only  one 
which  could  answer  the  purpose  of  our  present  collection. 
In  preparing  this  original  work  for  publication,  ifr  is  proper 
to  acknowledge  that  we  have  be^i  satisfied  with  trandating 
from  the  French  edition  of  Paris,  1742  ;  bat,  besides  every 
attention  to  fidelity  of  translation,  it  has  been  carefully  col- 
lated throughout  with  the  tioyal  Commentary  of  -the  Inca 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  as  published  in  English  by  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut,  knight,  in  1688 ;  and  with  the  excellent  work  of 
Xh  Robertson.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  however,  that 
the  following  transktion,  though  faithful,  haB  been  made  with 
some  fii^eedom  of  retrenching  a  superfluity  of  useless  language ; 
though  nothing  has  been  omitted  in  point  of  fact,  and  nothing 
altered. 

Having  mentioned  the  work  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  which 
we  have  employed  as  an  auxiliary  on  the  pres^it  occasion,  it 
-may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  short  account  of  it  in  this  place : 
For  there  never  was,  pernaps,  a  literary  composition  so  strange  • 
]y  mixed  up  of  unconnected  and  discordant  sense  and  non- 
nsense,  and  sq  totally  devoid  of  any  thing  19ce  order  or  ar- 
rangement, in  the  who^e  chronology  of  authorship,  or  rather 
of  book-making,  as  has  been  produced  by  this  scion  of  the 
Incas.  No  consideration  short  of  our  duty  to  the  public, 
could  have  induced  us  to  wade  through  such  a  labyrinth  of 
absurdity  in  quest  of  information.  It  is  astonishing  how  the 
honest  knight  could  have  patience  to  translate  1019  closely 
printed  folio  pages  of  such  a  farrago ;  apd  on  closing  the  worik 
of  the  Inca  for  ever,  we  heartily  joined  in  the  concluding  pious 
thanksgiving  of  the  translator,  Praised  be  God,  This  enor- 
mous literary  production  of  the  Inca  Garcilasso,  is  mest  re- 
gularly divided  and  subdivided  into  parts,  books,  and  chapters; 
which  contain  here  a  little  history,  then  digressions  on  man- 
ners, customs,  opinions,  ceremonies,  laws,  policy,  arts,  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  agriculture,  buildings,  2cc.&c.&c.' intermix- 
ed with  bits  and  scraps  of  history,  in  an  endless  jumUe ;  so 
that  for  every  individual  circumstance  on  any  one  of  tliese 
topics,  the  pains^ taking  reader  must  turn  over  the  whole 
work  with  the  most  anxious  attention.  We  quote  «n  ex- 
ample, taken  absolutely  at  random,  the  titles  of  the  Chapters 
of  iPart  I.  Book  ix. 

Chap.  I.  Huayna  Capac  makes  a  gold  chain  as  big  as  a 
cable,  and  why.     II.  Reduces  ten  vallies  of  the  coast    III* 

Punishes 
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Punishes  scttne  murderers.  IV. — VII.  Incifleits  of  his  reign, 
confasedly  related.  VIII.  Gods  and  customs  of  the  Mantas^ 
IX.  Of  giants  formerly  in  Peru.  X.  Philosophical  senti- 
ments bf  the  Inca  concerning  the  sun.  XI.  and  XII.  Some 
incidents  of  his  reign.  XIII.  Construction  of  two  extensive 
roads.  XIV.  Intelligence  of  the  Spaniards  being  on  the 
coast.  XV.  Testament  and  death  of  Huayna  Capac.  XVI. 
How  horses  and  mares  were  first  bred  in  Peru.  XVII.  Of 
cows  and  oxen.  XVIII. — XXIIL  Of  various  animals,  all 
introduced  after  the  conquest.  XXIV.— -XXXL  Of  various 
productions,  some  indigenous,  and  others  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards.  XXXII.  Huascar  claims  homage  from  Atahual- 
pa.  XXXIII. — XL.  Historical  incidents,  confusedly  ar- 
ranged, all  without  dates. 

llie  whole  work  is  equally  confused  at  best,  and  often 
much  more  so ;  often  consisting  of  extracts  from  other  wri- 
ters, with  commentaries,  argumentations,  ridiculous  speeches, 
miracles^  and  tales  recited  by  old  Incas  and  Cqt/as^  uncles 
aunts  and  cousins  of  the  author.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
consultation.  Sir  Paul,  having  exhausted  his  industry  in  the 
translation,  gives  no  table  of  contents  whatever,  and  a  most 
miserable  Index  which  hardly  contains  an  hundredth  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  work.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Biblior^ 
theque  des  Voyages,  says  "  that  this  work  is  very  precious, 
as  it  contains  the  only  remaining  notices  of  the  government, 
laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Peruvians."— 3w. 


PREFA(j!E  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

AFica  having  enjoyed  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  royal 
coondl  of  Castille  for  fifteen  years,  the  king  was  graciously 
pleased  to  order  me  to  Peru  in  1543,  as  treasurer-general  of 
that  province  and  of  the  Herra  Firma ;  in  which  employ- 
ment I  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  receipt  of  the  royal  rc» 
venoes  and  rights,  and  the  payment  of  all  his  majesties  offi- 
cers in  those  countries.  I  sailed  thither  in  the  fleet  which 
Gonineyed  Blasco  Nugnez  Vela  the  viceroy  of  Peru ;  and  im- 
mediately on  my  arrival  in  the  New  World,  I  observed  so 
many  insurrections,  disputes,  and  novelties,  that  I  felt  much 
inclined  to  transmit  their  memory  to  posterity.  I  according^ 
Iv  wrote  down  every  transactkm  as  it  occurred  $  bat  soon 
disoovoed  that  these  oould  not  be  understood  unless  the  pre- 
vious 
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vious  events  were  explained  from  which  they  originated.  { 
found  it  necessary,  tnerefore,  to  go  back  to  the  epoch  of  the 
discovery  of  the  country,  to  give  a  detail  of  the  occurrences 
in  their  just  order  and  connection.  My  work  might  perhaps 
have  been  somewhat  more  perfect,  if  I  had  been  able  to  com- 
pose it  in  regular  order  while  in  Peru  ^  but  a  brutal  major- 
general,  who  had  served  ujtider  Gunzalo  pizarro/,  threaten- 
ed to  put  any  one  to  deatli  who  should  presume  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  his  transactions,  so  that  I  was  oUiged  to  satisfy  my* 
self  with  collecting  all  the  documents  I  could  procure  for 
enabling  me  to  compose  my  history  after  returning  into  Spain. 
He  was  perhaps  right  in  wishing  these  transactions  might  fall 
into  oblivion,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Should  my  style  of  writing  be  found  not  to  possess  all  thiQ 
polish  that  my  readers  may  d^^sire,  it  wjll  at  least  record  the 
true  state  of  events ;  and  I  shall  pot  b^  disappointed  if  it  on<* 
ly  serve  to  enable  another  to  present  a  history  of  thp  same  pe« 
riod  in  more  elegant  language  and  more  orderly  arrangement. 
I  have  principally  directed  my  atteptioju  to  a  strict  regard  foF 
truth,  the  soul  of  histoiy,  usipg  ^either  art  nor  disguise  in 
my  description  ,of  things  and  eyent»  which  I  have  seen  and 
known  ;  and  in  relating  those  matter3  which  happened  before 
xny  arrival,  \  have  trusted  to  the  information  at*  dispassionate 
persons,  worthy  of  credit.  Tliese  were  not  easy  to  find  in 
Peru,  most  persons  having  received  either  benefits  or  injuries 
from  the  party  of  Pizarro  pr  th^t  of  Almagro ;  whipl^  were 
as  violcnt'in  their  mutual  resentments  as  the  adherents  of  Ma- 
tins and  Sylla,  or  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  of  old. 

In  all  histories  there  are  three  chief  requisites :  the  de» 
signs,  the  actions,  and  the  consequences.  In  the  two  latter 
particulars  I  have  used  all  possible  care  to  be  aocurajte.  If  I 
may  not  always  agree  with  other  authors  in  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  circumstances,  I  can  only  say  that  such  is  often 
the  case  with  the  most  accurate  apd  faithful  historians.  After 
I  had  finished  jthis  work,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  kept  it 
long  unpublished,  lest  I  might  oiFepd  the  families  of  those 
persons  whose  improper  cpnduct  is  therein  pourtray^.     But 

some 

1  Even  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Pizarro  is  handed  down  to  u* 
with  some  variety.  In  the  work  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  it  is  aJways  spelt 
Pi9arro :  Besides  which^  the  Inca  Garcilasso^  in  his  almost  perpetual  quota- 
tions of  our  author  Zaracte,  always  gires  the  name  Carate ;  the  f ,  or  cerilla 
O  heing  equivalent  in  Spanish  to  the  %  in  the  other  languages  of  £ur£)|)e. 
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some  persons  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  manuscript^ 
shewed  it  to  the  king  during  his  voyage  to  England^  who  had 
it  read  to  him  as  an  amusement  from  the  tiresomeness  of  the 
Yoyage.  My  work  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  his  majes* 
ty,  who  honoured  it  with  his  approbation,  and  graciously 
commanded  me  to  have  it  printed ;  and  which  I  have  the 
more  readily  complied  with,  as  his  royal  commands  may  pro- 
tect my  book  from  the  cavils  of  the  censorious  readers. 

Much  diiRcuIty  occurs  respecting  the  origin  of  the  people 
who  inhabited  Peru  and  the  other  provinces  of  America,  and 
by  what  means  their  ancestors  could  have  crossed  the  vast  ex-» 
tent  of  sea  which  separates  that  country  from  the  old  world* 
In  my  opinion  this  may  be  explained  from  what  is  said  by 
Plato  in  his  Timaeusy  and  the  subsequent  dialogue  entitled 
Atlantis.     He  says:  *<  That  the  Egyptians  report,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Athenians,  tliat  they  contributed  to  defeat  certain 
kings  who  came  with  a  numerous  army  by  sea  from  the  great 
island  of  Atlantis,  which,  beginning  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  is  larger  than  all  Asia  and  Africa  together,  and  is 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms  which  Ncptime  gave  among  his 
t^i'  sons.  Atlas,  the  eldest,  having  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able share;"     Plato  adds  several  remarkable  particulars  con- 
cerning the  customs  and  riches  of  that  island ;  especially  con- 
cerning- a  magnificent  temple  in  the  chief  city,  the  walls  of 
which  were  entirely  covered  over  with  gold  and  silver,  having 
a  roof  of  copper,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  are 
here  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  though  it  is  certain  that 
several  customs  and  ceremonies  mentioned  by  Plato  ai*e  stiU 
practised  in  the  provinces  of  Peru.     Beyond  the  great  island 
of  Atlantis,  there  were  other  large  islands  not  far  distant  from 
the  Firm  Land^  beyond  which  again  was  the  Tnte  Sea.    The 
following  are  the  words  which  Plato  attributes,  in  his  Ti- 
maetts,  to  Socrates^  as  spoken  to  the  Athenians.    ^*  It  is  held 
certain,  that  in  ancient  times  your  city  resisted  an  immense 
number  of  enemies  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  who  had  con- 
quered almost  all  Europe  and  Asia.     In  those  days  the  Straits 
were  navigable,  and  immediately  beyond  them  there  was  ait 
island,  commencing  almost  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules^  which 
was  said  to  be  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  united ;  from 
whence  the  passage  was  easy  tp  other  islands  near  and  oppo- 
site to  the  continent  of  the  True  Sea"    A  little  after  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  added.     ^'  That. nine  thousand  years  before  his 

days. 
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d&]^  a  gseat  diange  took  place^  as  the  sea  a^<»miig  that 
kland  was  so  increased  by  the  accession  of  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  water,  that  in  the  course  of  one  day  it  swallowed  up 
die  whole  iskmd.;  since  when  that  sea  has  remained  so  fall  of 
shallows  and  sand  banks  as  to  be  no  longer  navigable,  neither 
has  any  one  been  able  to  reach  the  other  islands  and  the  Firm 
Land:* 

Some  authors,  have  believed  dns  reeital  to  be  merely  alle- 
gorical, while  most  of  the  commentators  on  Plato  considered 
it  as  a  real  historical'  narrative.  The  nine  ihotisand  yearsj 
mentioned  by  Plato,  must  not  be  considered  as  an  indication 
of  this  discourse  being  &buIous ;  since,  according  to  Eudox- 
us^  we  must  understand  them  as  lunar  years  or  moons^  after 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  computation,  or  nine  thousand  months^ 
which  are^^^n  Imndred  and  jifiy  years*  All  historians  and 
cosmographers,  ancient  as  wdl  as  modem,  have  concurred  to 
name  the  sea  by  which  that  great  island  was  swallowed  up, 
the  jtilantic  Ocean,  in  which  the  name  of  that  ancient  island 
19  retained,  giving  a  strong  evidence  of  its  former  exist^ice. 
Adopting,  therefore  the  truth  of  this  historical  feet,  it  must 
be  granted  that  this  island  of  Atlantis,  beginning  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  near  Cadiz,  must  have  stretched  a  vast 
insay  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  smce  it  was 
larger  than  all  Asia  and  Africa.  The  other  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  must  have  been  those  now  named  Hisflaniola, 
Cuba^  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  others  of  the  West  Indies ; 
and  the  Firm  Land^  that  part  of  the  Continent  to  which  we 
still  give  the  name  of  Tierra  Firma^  together  with  the  oth»* 
countries  and  provinces  of  America,  from  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan in  the  south  to  the  extreme  north  5  as  Peru,  Pc^ayan, 
Golden  Castille,  Veragua,  Nicari^a,  Guatimala,  New  Spain, 
the  Seven  Cities^  Florida,  Bacealaos^  and  so  on  along  the 
north  to  Norway.  The  authority  of  Plato  is  conclusive  that 
the  AVte  World  which  has  been  discovered  in  our  time,  is  the 
Jt  same  Continent  or  Firm  Land  mentioned  by  that  philosopher ; 
and  his  True  Sea  most  be  that  which  we  name  the  South  Sea^ 
or  Pacific  Ocean ;  for  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  all  that 
tras  before  known  of  the  Ocean,  which  we  call  the  North  Sea, 
can  only  be  considered  as  rivers  or  lakes  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  extent  of  that  other  s^a.  After  these  explanations,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  mankind  in  ancient  times  may 
have  passed  from  the  great  island  of  Atlantis  and  the  other 
neighbouring  isles,  to  what  we  now  call  the  Tierra  Finna*  or 

Firm 
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Firm  Land^  and  thence  by  land^  or  by  the  Senith  Sea,  into. 
Peru :  As  we  must  believe  that  die  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
practised  navigation»  which  they  must  have  learned  by  inteF*^ 
course  with  the  great  island,  in  which  Plato  expressly  saya^ 
there  were  many  ships,  and  carefully  constructed  harbours»> 
These,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  probable  conjectures 
whidi  can  be  formed  on  this  obscure  subject  of  antiquity  ; 
more  especially  as  we  can  derive  no  lights  from  the  Peruvians, 
who  have  no  writing  by  which  to  preserve  the  memory  of  on* 
cient  times.  In  New  Spain,  indeed,  they  had  certain  pic^^ 
tures,  which  answered  in  some  measure  instead  of  books  andr 
writings ;  but  in  Peru,  they  only  used  certain  strings  of  di& 
ferent  cotpurs  with  several  knots,  by  means  of  whicn  and  the 
distances  between  them,  they  were  able  to  express  some 
things  io  a  very  confused  and  uncertain  manner,  as  shall  be 
explained  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

So  much  of  the  fi>llowing  history  as  relates  to  the  discovery; 
of  the  coui^ry^  has  been  derived  from  the  information  of 
Rodrigo  Lozan,  an  inhabitant  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  and  front 
others  who  were  witnesses  of  and  actors  in  the  transactions 
which  I  have  detailed. 

SSCTZON  I. 

Of  the  discovery  ofPeru^  witk  some  account  of  the  country  and 

its  inhabitants^' 

TH£city-of  Panama  is  a  port  on  the  South  Sea,  in  that 
province  of  the  continent  of  America  which  is  called  Golden 
CastiUe.  In  the  year  1524,  three  inhabitants  of  that  city  en» 
tered  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
western  coast  of  the  continent  by  the  South  Sea,  in  that  di- 
rection which  has  been  since  named  Pern.  These  were  Don 
FrandsGo'  Pizarro  of  Truxillo,  Don  Diego  de  Almagro  of 
Matagon,  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  an  ecclesiastic.  No  one 
knew  the  family  or  origin  of  Almagro,  though  some  said  that 
he  had  been  found  at  a  church  door  '•    These  men,  being 

fmiong 

1  In  a  note  of  the  Frencli  edition  of  1742^  it  is  said  that^  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  Zarate  printed  at  Seville  in  1677^  Luque  was  called  the  father  of 
Almagro,  and  that  no  mention  b  made  of  that  ecclesiastic  having  taken  any 
part  in  the  expeditien.    Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  II.  272,  says 

that 
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among  the  richest  of  the  coIoiii.K  of  Paniraa,  proposed  to 
memselra  to  enrich  anil  aggrandize  them.elve.  by  means  of 
uiscovering  new  countries,  and  to  do  important  service  to  the 
emperor.  Don  Car.'os  V.  by  extending  his  dominions.  Hav- 
ing recaired  p.rmis.ion  from  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  ■,  who 
uiengoyemed  that  country,  Francisco  Pizarro  fitted  outs 
vessel  with  con«derable  difficulty,  in  whioh  he  embarked  widi 
114  men.  About  fifty  leagues  from  Panama,  he  discovered 
a  sma^l  and  poor  district,  named  Pen,  from  which  that  name 
nas  Oeen  since  improperly  emended  to  all  the  eoontrv  after- 
wards discovered  along  that  coast  to  tbe  south  for  mo/e  ih.li 
1 200  eagucs.  Beyond  that  Peru,  he  discovered  another  dii- 
™  J  "'.i'  „  Spaniard,  gave  the  name  of  F.l  Pueblo 
ST™  1^"'"  '''°r''-     The  Indians  of  that  count,, 

made  war  upon  him  with  so  much  obsdnocy,  and  killed  i, 
rf^  „r  rrT'  """  *■=  *■"  <:on»traincd  to  retreat  to  Chm- 

nama  in  ^h™]  l""'  A'™"!,'"!  fitted  out  anoUier  vessel  at  Pa- 
the  c™«t  ;„  "^      .    embarked  with  70  men,  and  went  along 

■nC  retuS  f  "^  "J""""-  ""t  finding  him  there,  Al- 
ftmi  cert  ■  •  ,"^  ""e  "a"' '» •'•«  '^'"''  q"n<"lo,  where, 
landeil  w.l" i.'"""'°"»  "''  Pizarro  having  been  there,  he 

membrance  „f  .i""™-  '""  '"'"°"">  P"*''  "P  "*  ""'  "" 
tacked  Al  victory  they  had  guinea  over  Pizarro,  at- 

iniiirv  •  "^S""©  with  great  cour^^,  and  did  him  coDEiderable 
lie  had  tf"  ""^  '^y  *^  *'^^"  P''"**'"*'^  ^*  entrenchment 
the  rruii  /°*^  "P  ^'"'  defence,  through  some  n^ligeiice  in 
cedto  t  ""'^.I'^'^the  Spaniards  to  flight,  who  were  foi^ 
mViii'Vi  ""^^^^  *"h  luss  to  their  vessel  and  put  to  sea,  on 
wuit-n  occasion  Almagro  lost  an  eye.  Following  the  shore  on 
tlic  way  back  towards  Panama,  Almagro  found  Pizarro  at 

Chinchama 

till  Pizarro  wa»  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  honourable  family  by  » 
low  woman,  and  that  his  education  wai  so  entirely  neglected  lliM  he  c«iU 
"  k  a'*'"'  nor  write.  He  adds  ihii,  afier  nerving  Mme  yeira  in  Italy,  ha 
tmbarked  for  Ajnerica,  where  he  greatly  distinguiihed  himself.  In  our  lul 
cbpter,  Diaz  makes  fre<)uent  mention  of  Piiano  a«  «er»ing  wilt  repuUtion 
uuder  Cortei,  in  the  early  part  of  the  expedition  to  Mexico ;  but  givn  no 
account  of  hii  quitting  ibe  service  of  Cortej;  to  whom  he  was  probiWy 
somehow  related,  as  the  mother  of  Corles  wai  named  Catalina  Pizarro  Alia- 
mirano.  Almagro,  according  to  Robertson 
Pizarro  in  the  army.  Luque  acted  as  pnei 
and  had  amassed  considerable  riches. — ^E. 
i  Named  Pedrarias  by  Robertion. — £. 
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Chinchama  ^*  Pizarrro  was  much  pleased  by  the  juiictioli  of 
Alma^roy  as  by  means  of  his  men,  and  some  additional  sol- 
diers tney  procured  in  Chitichamai  they  had  now  a  force  oj^ 
two  hundred  Spaniards*  They  accordingly  recommenced  the 
expedition,  endeavouring  to  sail  down  the  coa^t  to  the  south- 
wards in  tw(>  vessels  and  three  large  canoes.  In  this  naviga- 
tion they  suffered  great  fatigue  from  contrary  winds  and  cur- 
rents, and  were  much  incommoded  when  they  attempted  to 
land  in  any  of  the  tiumeroi^s  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
South  Sea,  as  they  all  swarmed  at  their  mouths  with  large 
Jizards,  or  alligators,  called  caymaps  by  the  natives*  These 
animals  are  ordinarily  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  long^ 
and  kill  either  men  or  beasts  when  in  the  water*  They  come 
out  of  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  they  bury  in  great 
numbers  in  the  sand,  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun*  These  caymans  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the^ 
crocodiles  of  the  river  JJilc.  The  Spaniards  suffered  much 
froni  hunger  in  this  voyage,  as  they  could  find  nothing  fit  to 
eat  along  this  coast  except  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  mangles^ 
which  grew  in  great  abundance  everywhere  alon^  the  shore# 
These  trees  are  tall  and  straight,  and  have  a  very  nard  wood  | 
but  as  they  grow  on  the  shore,  their  roots  lining  drenched  in 
sea  water,  their  fruit  is  salt  and  bitter  |  yet  necessity  obliged 
the  Spaniards  to  subsist  on  them,  along  with  such  fish  as  they 
could  find,  particularly  crabs ;  as  on  the  whole  of  that  coast 
no  maize  w^s  grown  by  the  natives.  From  the  currents  along 
this  coast,  which  always  set  strongly  to  the  north,  they  yf^re 
obliged  to  make  their  way  by  dint  of  constant  rowing ;'  al-i* 
ways  harassed  by  the  Indians^  who  assailed  them  with  loud 
cries,  calling  them  banished  men,^  and  hairy  faces^  who  were 
formed  from  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  wandered  about  with* 
out  cultivating  the  earth,  like  outcasts  and  vagabonds. 

Having  lost  several  of  bis  men  through  famine  and  by  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  the  Indians,  it  was  agreed  that  Alma^o 
shoidd  return  to  Panama  for  recruits  and  provisions*  Having 
procured  twenty'-four,  they  advanced  with  these  and  the  remains 

vou  IV.  *  y  of 

S  Chinchamsif  by  the  map'  m  Zarlte  b  tB«t  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Tierra  Fiiina  or  Darien>  opposite  the  Isia  del  Key.  The  poor  province  of 
Peru,  beyond  or  to  the  southwards  of  Cinchanu,  is  that  now  called  Biru- 
quete ;  and  the  Pueblo  queroada,  or  Burnt  People,  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
province  of  Novita^  perhaps  No^namas,  imnmiately  to  the  south  of  which 
it  the  river  •£  St  Juan.— a. 
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of  theiT  original  force  to  a  country  named  Catamez  ♦,  consi^ 
jderably  beyond  the  river  of  St  Juan,  a  tolerably  peopled 
country,  in  which  they  found  plenty  of  provisions.  The  In- 
dians of  this  part  of  the  coast,  who  were  still  hostile,  were  ob- 
served to  have  certain  ornaments  of  gold*  resembling  nails, 
inserted  into  holes  made  for  that  purpose  in  different  parts  of 
their  faces.  Almagro  was  sent  back  a  second  time  to  Pana- 
ma, to  endeavour  to  procure  a  larger  force,  and  Pizarro  re- 
tired in  the  mean  time  to  the  small  island  of  GaUo  somewhat 
farther  to  the  north,  near  the  shore  of  the  Barbacoas^  and  not 
far  from*  Cape  Mangles^  where  he  and  his  people  suffered 
extreme  hardships  from-  scarcity  of  provisions,  amounting  al- 
most to  absolute  famine. 

On  the  return  of  Almagro  to  Panama  for  reinforcements, 
he  found  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Pedro  de  los  Rios, 
who  opposed  the  deSigii  of  Almagro  to  raise  recruits,  because 
those  with  Pizarro  had  secretly  conveyed  a  petition  to  the 
governor,  not  to  permit  any  more  people  to  be  sent  upon  an 
entcrprize  of  so  much  danger,  and  requesting  their  own  re- 
cal.     The  governor,  therefore,  sent  an  bfiicer .  to  the  Isle  of 
Gallo,  with  an  order  for  such  as  were  so  inclined  to  return  to 
Panama,  which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soldiers  of  Pizarrdt,  twelve  only  remaining  afeng  with  hiro. 
Not  daring  to  remain  with  so  small  a  force  in  an  island  so 
near  tho  main  land,  Pizarro  retired  to  an  uninhabited  island 
named  Gorgona,  about  70  miles  farther  north,  and  consider- 
ably more  distant  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  in  which  island, 
which  had  abundance  of  springs  and  rivulets,  he  and  his  small 
band  «?f  faithful  associates,  lived  on  crabs  in  expeetation- of  re- 
lief and  reinforcement  from.  Panama.     At  last  a  vessel  arriv- 
ed with  provisions,  but  no  soldiers,  in  which  Pizarro  embark- 
ed widi  his  twelve  men,  to  whose  courage  and  constancy  the 
discovery  of  Peru  was  owing.     Their  names  deserve  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity :     Nicolas  de  Ribera,   Pedro  de 
Candia  a  native  of  the  Greek  island  of  that  name,  Juan  de 
Torre,  Alfonso  Briseno,  Christoval.  de  ^eraulte^  Alfonso  de 
TruxUlo,  Francisco  de  Cuellar^    and  Alfonso  de*  Molina ^ 
llie  pilot  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  embarked  was  named 
Bartholomew  Bruyz,  a  native  of  Mogu^r.     Under  the  guid- 
ance 

4  Tacamez,  otherwi$e  called  the  dittrict  of  Esmeralias^  or  of  emeralds^ 
is  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  near  the  equinoctial  line.-*^£. 

5  Instead  "-of  twelvcf  the  text  only  names  eigAt  of  the  brave  anociatei 
of  Pizarro.— £• 
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fence  of  this  man,  but  with  iiifinite  difficulty  froiti  contrary 
tvinds  and  adverse  cuft-ents,  Pizarfo  reached  a  district  named 
Mostripe  ^,  about  equally  distant  from  the  two  places  sincd 
built  by  the  Christians,  iKamed  Truxilld  aiid  San  Miguel. 
With  the  very  small  number  of  men  who  accompanied  him,- 
Pizarro  dared  tiot  to  advance  a<>y  farther  aldnff  the  coast,  and 
contented  himself  with  going  a  small  way  up  thef  river  Puechos 
or  de  la  Chira  -^ ;  where  he  procured  some  of  the  sheep  *  of 
the  countrj',  alid  some  of  the  natives  on  purpose  to  serve 
him  as  interpreters  in  the  sequel.  Returning  from  thence, 
Pizarro  went  itorthwards  to  the  port  of  Tumbez  on  the  south- 
side  of  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  where  he  was  informed  that  the 
king  of  Pern  had  a  fine  palace,  and  where  the  Indians  were 
said  to  b6  very  rich.  This  place  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  the  country,  until  it  was  ruined  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Puna,  as  will  be  related  hereafter.  At  this 
place,  three  of  his  men  deserted^  who  were  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  Indians'. 

After  these  discoveri&s,  Pizafro  returned  to  Panama,  hav- 
ing spent  thrtfe  years  in  this  voyage,  counting  from  his  first 
leaving  Panama,  in  which  time  he  was  exposed  to  many  dan- 
gers fatigues  and  privations,  by  the  opposition  and  hostilities 
of  the  Indians,  and  through  famine^  a!nd  more  thstn  all  dis^ 
tressed  by  the  discontents  and  nmtinies  of  his  people,  most  of 
whom  lost  all  hope  of  success,  or  of  deriving  atny  advantage 
from  the  expedition.  Pizarro  soothed  their  fears  and  en- 
couraged their  perseverance  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
providing  for  their  necessities  with  much  prudent  care,  and 
bearing  up  against  every  difficulty  with  astonishing  firmness 
and  perseverance :  leaving  to  Almagro  to  provide  men  arms^ 
and  horses,  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  the  enterprize. 
These  two  officers,  from  being  the  richest  of  fhe  settlers  in 

Panama 

6'Morope,  \ti\tt*  6«  35%  In  the  district  of  Sdna^  i^  in  the  situation  of 
the  place  mentioned  in  the  teirt.— ^£. 

7  Tbis  riVer,  otherwise  called  Amatape,  rum»  mto  the  bay  6f  Payta,  iii 
ht.  50  16'  south.— E. 

B  Undei'  the  name  of  Peruvian  sheep^  f^ve  species  of  the  Camet  genus 
are  known  to  naturalists,  the  Olanra  or  Llanta,  Guanaco,  ChiHihueque, 
Vicugna,  and  Pacos.  The  three  former  were  used  as  animals'  of  burthen 
by  the  native  Peruvians,  and  domesticated,  th«  two  latter,  especially  thtf 
Vicugna,  are  valuable  for  the  firmness  of  their  Aeeces.  The  three  larger 
cpecies  carry  loads  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  the  other  two^ 
%hen  domesticated,  may  be  mkit  ta  ca^  snofftller  burdens  of"  from  fift/  h-* 

to  seventy-five  poands.— E» 
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Panama  at  the  coimnencenient  of  their  ehterprize,  wiere  now 
entirely  ruined  and  overwhelmed  in  debt ;  yet  did  they  not 
despair  of  ultimate  success,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
discovery  of  which  a  very  promising  commencement  had  now 
been  made  ^* 

In  concert  with  his  associates  Almagro  and  Luque,  Pizarro 
went  to  Spain,  to  lay  an  account  before  the  king  of  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made^  and  to  solicit  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  that  country^  of  which  he  proposed  to  prosecute 
the  discovery,  and  to  reduce  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  His  majesty  granted  his  demand,  under 
those  conditions  which  used  to  be  stipulated  with  other  offi- 
cers who  engaged  in  similar  enterprizes.  With  this  authori- 
ty, he  returned  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  Ferdinand,  Juan, 
and.Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  Francisco  Martin  de  Alcantara, 
his  brothers.  Ferdinand  and  Juan  Pizarro  were  his  brothers 
both  by  father  and  mother,  and  the  only  lawful  sons  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  an  inhabitant  of  Truxillo  in  Old  Spain,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  infantry  regiment  of  Navarre :  Don  Francisco  Piz- 
arro himself  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  were  natural  sons  of  the 
elder  Gonzalo  Pizarro  by  diflPerent  mothers :  Francisco  de  Al- 
cantara was  likewise  the  brother  of  Don  Francisco  Pizarro, 
by  his  mother  only,  but  by  a  different  father  i®.  Besides 
these,  Pizarro  brought  as  many  men  from  Spain  to  assist  in 
his  enterprize  as  he  could  procure,  being  mostly  inhabitants 
of  Truxillo  and  other  places  in  Estremadura  "• 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama  in  1530,^  Pizarro  and  his  associ- 
ates used  every  efifbrt  to  complete  the  preparations  for  the  en- 

terpri^;: 

9  It  was  now  towards  the  close  of  1527»the  third  year  ftoia  the  first 
departure  of  Pizarro  from  Panama. — Robertsons  America,  II.  281. 

10  Robertson^  II.  284.  gives  a  different  account  of  these  four  relations  of 
Francisco  Pizarro  from  Zarate.  According  to  him,  Ferdinand  was  the  only 
lawful  son  of  old  Gonzalo  Pizarro  ;  Francisco,  Juan,  and  the  younger  Gon- 
zalo being  all  natural  sons ;  and  Francisco  de  Alcantara  was  the  uncle  of 
Don  Francisco,  being  the  brother  of  his  mother.  In  the  sequel,  the  conque- 
ror^of  Peru  shall  be  always  mentioned  by  the  single  asnne  of  Pizarro,  distin- 
guishing his  brothers  by  the  addition  of  their  christian  names.  While  in  Spain, 
Pizarro  received  a  supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  under  whom  he  had  served 
in  the  early  part  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.— £. 

1 1  His  commisaion  from  the  crown  of  Spain*  imposed  the  condition  of 
raising  250  men,  and  to  supply  the  ships  and  warlike  stores  necessary  fo^ 
the  expedition ; .but  his  fuivls  and  credit  were  so  low  that  he  coul4  hardly 
complete  half  the. number,  and  had  to  steal  away  Ironi  the  port  of  Seville  toe 
elude  the  ejai;minjition  of  the  officers  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  fais  contralcttCF* 
Robertsons  America^  II.  284. 
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teiprize ;  but  at  first  a  dispute  arose  between  bun  and  Alma^ 
gro.  The  latter  complained  that  Pizarro  had  only  attended 
to  his  own  interests  when  at  the  court  of  Spain»  having  pro* 
cured  the  appointments  of  governor  and  president  of  Peru  for 
himself,  without  making  any  mention  of  Almagro,  or  at  least 
without  having  procured  any  office  for  him»  who  bad  borne 
tbe  far  greater  proportion  of  the  expences  hitherto  incurred. 
Pizarro  alleged  that  the  king  had  refused  to  give  any  office  to 
Almagroy  though  solicited  by  him  for  that  purpose :  But  eng- 
aged his  word  to  renounce  the  office  of  president  in  his  be* 
alf,  and  to  supplicate  the  king  to  bestow  that  appointment 
upon  him.  Almagro  was  appeased  by  this  concession  j  and 
they  proceeded  to  make  every  preparation  in  concert  that 
might  be  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking*  But, 
before  entc^ring  upon  the  narrative  of  their  actions^  it  seems 
proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  situation  of  Peru,  of  the 
most  remarkable  things'  which  it  contains,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  country  of  Peru,  of  which  this  history  is  Intended  to 
treat)  commences  at  the  equator,  and  extends  south  towards 
the  antartic  pole  **•  The  people  who  inhabit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  have  swarthy  complexions;  their 
language  is  extremely  guttural ;  and  they  are  addicted  to  un- 
natural vices,  for  which  reason  they  care  little  for  their  womto 
and  use  them  ill  '^,     The  women  wear  their  hair  very  short, 

and 

12  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  competent  geographical  account  of  this  ex- 
tensive country  in  the  compass  of  a  note.  Proper  Peru  begins  at  the  river 
Tumbez  in  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil^  in  about  lat.  5®  20'  S.  and  extends  S.S£. 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  desert  of  Atacama^  which  divides  it  from 
Chili,  in  lat.  21  ^^  28  S.  an  extent  of  about  1200  miles  ;  consisting  of  twd 
remarkably  different  tracts  of  country.  A  narrow  valley  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean*  seldom  so  much  as  70  miles  in  breadth^  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
enormous  main  ridge  of  the  Andes  ;  beyond  which  are  many  elevated  valliet 
or  table  lands  of  various  extent,  divided  by  collateral  ridges  and  branches  of 
the  Andes*  from  each  other  and  from  the  prodigiously  extensive  plains  of 
the  vast  Orinoco  Maranon  and  La  Plata  rivers.  Quito*  which  had  been  an* 
nezed  to  the  kingdom  of  Peru*  only  a  short  time  before  the  Spanish  con^ 
quest*  is  similarly  situated*  both  as  to  maritime  vale,  and  elevated  table  land* 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Peru  proper*  and  seems  to  have  reached  from 
lat.  z**  20'  S.  to  about  lat*  l^*  N.  but  is  now  included  in  the  ^ceroyalty  of 
New.  Granada  which  reaches  to  the  Carribbean  sea*  with  which  it  is  connect- 
ed by  the  river  Magdalena. — ^E. 

13  The  substance  of  this  description  appears  to  refer  entirely  to  that  pro- 
innceof  the  kingdom  of  Quito  wmch  is  named  Esmeraldas  or  Tacamez*  on 
both  tides  of  the  equator. — ^£. 
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and  tlieir  whole  clothing  consists  of  a  short  petticoat,  coverr 
inff  only  from  the  waist  to  about  the  knees.  By  the  women 
pmy  is  the  grain  cultivated,  and  by  them  it  is  bruised  or 
ground  to  meal,  and  baked.  This  grain,  called  maize  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  is  called  Tiara  in  the  language  of  Pern  '^* 
The  men  wear  a  kind  of  shirts  or  jackets  without  sleeves, 
which  only  reach  to  the  navel,  and  do  not  cover  the  parts  of 
shame.  They  wear  their  hair  short,  having  a  kind  of  tonsure 
on  their  crowns,  almost  like  monka.  They  have  no  other 
dress  or  covering,  yet  pride  themselves  on  certain  ornaments 
of  gold  hanging  from  t}ieir  ears  and  nostrils,  and  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  pendants  made  of  emeralds,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  those  parts  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  equator. 
The  natives  have  always  concealed  the  places  where  these  pre* 
pious  stones  are  procured ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  been  in 
use  to  find  some  emeralds  ih  that  part  of  the  country,  mixed 
among  pebbles  and  gravel,  on  which  account  it  is  supposed 
that  the  natives  procured  them  from  thence.  The  men  also 
are  fond  of  wearing  a  kind  of  bracelets,  or  strings  of  beads, 
of  gold  and  silver,  mixed  with  ^mall  turquoise  ston^es  and 
white  shells,  or  of  various  colours ;  and  the  women  are  not 
permitted  to  wear  any  of  those  ornament^. 
'  The  country  is  exceedingly  hot  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  particularly  subject  to  certain  malignant  warts 
or  carbuncles  of  a  dangerous  nature  on  the  facie  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  having  very  deep  roots,  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  small-pox,  and  almost  equally  destructive 
as  tne  carbuncles  of  the  plague.  The  natives  have  many 
temples,  of  which  the  doors  always  fropt  the  east,  and  are 
closed  only  by  cotton  curtains.  In  each  temple  there  are  two 
idols  iA:  figures  in  relief  resembling  black  goats,  before  which 
they  continually  burn  certain  sweet-smelling  woods.  From 
this  wood  a  certaiii  liquor  exudes,  when  the  bark  is  strip- 
ped off,  which  has  a  strong  anjj  disagreeable  flavour,  by  means 
pf  which  dead  bodies  are  preserved  Tree  from  corruption.  In 
their  temples,  they  have  also  representations  of  large  serpents, 
to  which  they  give  adoration';  besides  which  every  nation, 
jdlstrict,  tribe  or  house,  had  its  particular  gqd  or  idol.  In 
some  (.emples,  particularly  in  thos^  ofc^ertain  villages  which 

were 

1 4  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the  word  Peru,  as 
^e  name  of  the  cfmpire  of  the  Incas^'  unknown  to  themselves,  at  least  in  that 
spnse.  The  roost  probable  derivation  is  from  the  river  Pturaf  near  its  Aortb<^ 
era  frontier,  where  it  was  fim  visited  by  Pizarro.— -£. 
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were  .called  Pc^oo^  the  walls  imd  pillars  were  hung  round 
witb  dried  bodies  of  men  women  anl  children,  in  the  form  of 
crosses f  which  were  all  so  thoroughly  embalmed  by  ^paeans  of 
the* liquor  already  mentioned,  that  they  were  entirely  devoid 
of  bad  smelL  In  these  places  also  they  had  many  human 
beads  hung  up ;  which  by  means  of  certain  drugs  with  which 
.they  were  anointed,  were  ^o  much  shrunk  or  dried  up  as  to 
l>e  no  bigger  than  a  mans  fist '  ^. 

This  country  is  ey trembly  dry,  ^as  it  very  seldopi  has  any 
^ain^  and  its  rivul<»ts  are  i&w  ^ncl  scanty  $  so  that  .the  people 
fire  reduced  to  the  ni^c^slty  of  digging  pit-wells,  or  of  pro- 
curing water  frofn  certain  pools  or  reservoirs.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  large, canes  or  reeds.  It  possesses  gold,  but  of  a 
very  low  quantity ;  and  has  very  few  fruits.  The  inhabi- 
tants use  sm^ll^aiioe^  liollowed^out  ofthe^runk^of  trees,  and 
a  sort  of  raftjs  which  are  very  ^t.  The  whole  x^ast  abounds 
in  fish,  and  whf^les  are  sometimes  seen  in  these^eas.  Qn  the 
doors  of  the  temples  in  that  district  which  is  called  Caraqtte^ 
the  f^ures  of  .men  are  sometimes  seen,  twhich  have  dresses 
somewhat  resenpibling  those  of  our  deacons. 

Near  the  -last  mentioned  province,  at  Cape  St  Helena  in 
thej>ixwince  of  Guayaqiuil,  ,i;here.are  certain  springs  or  mi- 
neral veins  which  giveouta.specie^  of  bitume^  resqmbiing  pitch 
or  tar,  and  which,  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes.  'Die  In- 
dians of  4hat  country  pretend  that  in  ancient  ,^es  it  was  in- 
habited by  giants,  who  were  foi^r  times  ihe  he^ht  qf, ordi- 
nary men  *  ^.  The  Spaniards  saw  ,two  ,r^pi:e3entatio^s  ^f  these 
giants  at  Puerto  viejo^  one  of  a  man  and  the  otherof  a^t^omaiiy 
and  the  inhabitants  related  a  troditionaay  tale.of  the  descent 
of  a  young  man  from  heaven,  whose  qountei^ance  ^i^d  body 
shone  like  the  sun,  who  fought  against  ijie  gi^ts  ^nd  destroy- 
ei  them  with  flames  of  fire.  In  the  year  1543,  Captain  Juan 
de  Holmos,  lieutenant-governor  of  Puerto  viejo,  caused  a  cer* 
tain  valley  to  be  carefully  examined,  in  which  these  giants 

were 

15  This  circumstance  is  unintelligible^  as  the  bones  could  not  shrink,  un* 
less  by  supposing  these  human  heads  to  have  been  the  heads  of  small  apes, 
resembling  human  faces.  The  expression  of  the  text,  immediately  before^ 
of  human  carcasses  hung  up  in  the  form  of  crostesy  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been  rendered  inj^^ai^  of  crosses.-— £. 

16  A  good  deal  more  is  said  of  these  ^ants^  both  by  Zarate  and  Garcilas< 
so  de  la  Vega,  p*  S6S,  but  so  vague  and  absurd  as  not  to  be  worth  inserUoa. 
The  whole  story  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  colossal  representation  ofa 
-maa  i|nd«woman  at  iPnerto  vicjo.— -£ 
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were  sidd  to  have  been  destroyed^  and  in  which  ribs  and 
other  bones  of  prod|giot|s  size  were  dug  up,  which  fuDy  con- 
firmed the  traditions  of  the  Indians  ^''.  The  natives  of  this 
country  haye  no  knowledge  whatever  of  writing,  nor  bad  they 
even  any  use  of  that  method  of  painting  employed  by  the 
Mexicans  for  preserving  the  memory  of  ancient  events,  which 
were  huided  down  from  father  to  son  merely  by  traditionary 
stories.  In  some  places  indeed  they  used  an  extraordinary 
ineans  for  preserving  the  remembrance  of  important  events, 
by  certain  cords  or  strings  of  cotton  called  Qtdppos,  on  which 
they  represented  numbers  by  knots  of  different  kinds,  and  at 
regulated  intervals,  from  units  up  to  dozens^  and  so  forth ;  the 
cords  being  of  the  same  colours  with  those  things  which  they 
were  intended  to  r^resent  In  every  province,  there  are 
persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  these  quippos^  who 
are  named  Qjiippo  camayosj  who  register  publip  matters  by 
pieans  of  these  coloured  strings  and  knots  artificially  dispos- 
ed ;  and  it  is  wonderlnl  with  what  readiness  thcfse  men  underr 
stand  and  explain  to  others  events  that  have  happened  sever- 
al ages  agOt  There  are  public  buildings  throughout  the 
country  wnich  are  used  as  magazines  of  these  quippos. 

To  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  near  the  coast,  is  the  is- 
land oi Puna  '*,  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  con- 
taining abundance  of  game,  and  having  great  quantities  of 
fish  on  its  shores.  It  has  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  was  for- 
inerly  very  populous,  its  inhabitants  being  almost  continually 
engaged  in  war,  especially  with  the  people  of  Tumbez^  which 
is  twelye  leagues  distant  to  the  south.  These  people  wore 
shirts,  above  which  they  had  b,  kind  of  woollen  garments. 
They  went  to  sea  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  fiats  or  rafts,  made  of 
long  planks  of  a  light  wood  fixed  to  two  other  cross  planks 
below  them  to  hold  them  together.  The  upper  planks  are 
always  an  uneven  number,  usuaUy  five,  but  sometimes  seven 
or  nme ;  that  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  conductor  of  the 
float  sits  a^d  rows,  being  longer  than  the  others,  which  ore 
shorter  and  shorter  toward  ^e  sides,  and  they  are  covered 
by  a  species  of  awning  to  keep  those  who  sit  upon  them  from 
toe  weathe^.     Some  of  these  floats  are  large  enough  to  carry 

fiay 

17  This  is  merely  a  repetidon  of  the  big  ionej  of  Mexico  and  the  Ohio, 
sdready  referred  to  the  Mammoth»  or  animal  ignotum.-— £. 

1 8  Fana  is  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  in  lat.  d**  S.  and  is  near  M/rf^  league^ 
\a  circumference,  being  about  ten  leagues  long  by  0ve  in  breadth.-^E* 


-  ^ 
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fifty  men  and  three  bones,  and  are  navigated  both  by  oars 
and  sails,  in  the  use  of  which  the  Indians  are  very  expert* 
Sometimes,  when  the  Spaniards  have  trusted  themselves  on 
these  floats,  the  Indian  rowers  have  contrived  to  loosen  the 
planks,  leaving  the  christians  to  perish,  and  saving  themselves 
by  swimming.  The  Indtans  of  that  island  were  armed  with 
bows  and  slings,  and  with,  maces  and  axes  of  silver  and  cop- 
pen  They  had  likewise  spears  or  lances,  having  heads  made 
of  gold  very  much  alloyed  ;  and  both  men  and  women  wore 
rings  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  their  most  ordinary 
utensils  were  made  of  gold  and  silver.  The  lord  of  this  island 
was  much  feared  and  respected  by  his  subjects,  and  so  extreme- 
ly jealous  of  his  women,  that  those  who  had  the  care  of  them 
were  not  only  eunuchs,  but  had  their  noses  cut  off.  In  a 
small  island  near  Puna,  there  was  found  in  a  house  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  garden,  having  the  figures  of  various  trees  and 
plants  artificially  made  of  gold  and  silver. 

Opposite  to  the  island  of  Puna  on  the  main  land,  there 
dwelt  a  naticm  or  tribe  which  had  given  so  much  offence  to 
the  king  of  Peru,  that  they  were  obliged  as  a  punishment  to 
extirpate  all  theirupper  teeth  $  in  consequence  of  which,  even 
now,  the  people  of  that  district  have  no  teeth  in  their  upper 
jaws.  From  Tumbez  for  five  hundred  leagues  to  the  south 
along  the  coast  of  the  south  sea,  and  for  ten  leagues  in  breadth^ 
more  or  less  according  to  the  distance  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains,  it  never  rains  or  thunders.  But  on  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  that  maritime  plain,  there  are  both  rain 
and  thunder,  and  the  ^dimate  has  the  vicissitudes  of  summer 
and  winter  nearly  as  in  Spain.  While  it  is  winter  in  the 
mountain,  it  is  summer  all  along  the  coast ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, during  the  sumnier  on  the  mountain  the  coast  has  what 
may  be  termed  winter.  The  length  of  Peru,  from  the  city  of 
St  Juan  de  Parto  to  the,province  of  Chili  lately  discovered,  is 
above  1800  '^  leagues  of  Casdlle.  Along  the  whole  of  that 
length,  a  vast  chain  of  excitingly  high  and  desert  mountains 
extends  6rom  north  to  south,  in  some  places  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  distant  firom  the  sea,  and  less  in  others.  The  whole 
country  is  thus  divided  into  two  portions,  all  the  space  be- 
tween 

19  Tbe  cttflaaate  in  tlietezt  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  The  city  of  Parto 
is  in  kt.  i<*  12'  N.  and  the  Rio  de  Loa,  or  comrnencement  of  the  det^xt  of 
Atacama,  in  lat.  21<»  26'  S.  which  give  only  a  difference  of  nearly  25  degrees 
of  ladtude,  which  at  17^  Spanish  leagues  to  the  degree  are  only  43S  leagues. 
Even  supposing  the  text  to  include  Chili*  which  extends  to  39*  21'  S.  the 
whole  extent  c^Peni  and  Chili  is  only  753  Spanish  leagues^-«iC. 
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tween  tlie  mountains  and  the  sea  being  denominated  the  plain, 
and  all  beyond  is  called  the  mountain. 

The  whole  plain  of  Peru  is  sandy  and  extremdy  arid)  as  it 
never  has  any  rain,  and  there  are  no  springs  or  wells,  nor  any 
rivulets,  except  in  four  or  five  places  near  the  sea,  where  the 
water  is  brackish.     The  only  water  used  by  the  inludbkants  is 
from  toreitts  which  come  down  from  the  mountain,  and  which 
are  there  formed  by  rain  and  the  m^ng  of  snow,  as  there 
are  even   very  few  springs  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
country.    In  some  places,  .these  torrents  or  mountain*streams 
are  twelve  fifteen  or  twenty  ieagueis  distance  fi*om  each  otiier, 
but  generaUy  only  seven  or  eignt  leagues ;  and  travellers  for 
the  most  part  are  under  the  necessity  of  regulating  their  days 
joumies  by  these  streams  or  rivers,  that  they  may  have  water 
for  themselves  and  cattte.    Along  these  rivers,  for  the  breadth 
of  a  league,  mote  or  less  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
there  are  some  groves  and  fruit-trees,  and  maize  fields  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians,  to  whidi  wheat  has  been  added  since 
the  establishment  of  the  vSpaniards.  For  the  purpose  of  irrigat- 
ing or  watering  these  cultivated  fields,  small  canals  are  dug 
from  the  rivers,  to  conduct  t^  water  wherever  it  is  necessaiy 
and  where  that  can  be  done;  and  in  tiie  construction  of  t^ese 
the  natives  are  exceedingly  ingenious  and  careful,  havisg  ofteu 
to  draw  these  canals  seven  or  eight  leagues  by  various  circuits 
to  avoid  intermediate  hollows,  although  perhaps  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  vale  may  not  exceed  half  a  league.    In  all  these 
smaller  vales  along  the  streams  and  torrents,  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  sea,  the  country  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  agree- 
able.    Several  of  these  torrents  are  so  large  and  de^,  such  as 
those  of  Santa,  Baranca,  and  others,  that  without  tbeassistance 
of  the  Indians,  who  break  and  diminish  for  a  short  time  the 
force  of  the  current,  by  means  of  piles  and  branches  forming 
a  temporary  wear  or  dike^  the  Spaniards  wouU  be  unable  to 
pass.     In  these  hazardous  passages,  it  was  necessary  to  get 
over  with  aH  possible  e3{;pedition,  tp  avoid  the  violence,  of  tne 
stream,  which  often  rolled  down  very  large  stones.    Travelleis 
in  the  plain  of  Peru,  when  going  north  or  south,  almost  al- 
ways keep  within  sight  of  the  sea,  where  the  torrents  are  less 
violent,  owing  to  the  greater  flatness  of  the  plain  as  it  recedes 
from  the  mountain.     Yet  in  winter  the  passage  of  these  tor- 
ments is  extremely  dangerous,  as  they  cannot  be  Aen  forded^ 
and  must  be  crossed  in  barks  or  floats  like  those  formerly  men- 
^ioped,  or  on  a  kind  of  rafts  made  of  gourds  inclosed  in  a  net, 

on 
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on  which  the  passenger  reclines,  while  one  Indian  swims  b&p 
fore  pulling  the  raft  after  him  witli  a  rope,  and  another  In* 
dian  swims  behind  and  pushes  the  raft  before  him. 

On  the  borders  of  tiiese  rivers  there  are  various  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  cotton-^trees,  willows,  and  many  kinds  of  canes, 
reeds,  and  sedges.  *  The  watered  land  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  is  kept  under  continual  cultivatipn ;  wheat  and  maize 
being  sown  and  re^ed  all  the  year  through*     The  Indians 
in  the  plain  seldom  have  Any  houses,  or  at  best  a  kind  of  rude 
huts  or  cabins  madeof  branches  of  trees,  often  dwelling  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  without  any  habitation  whatever.     The 
women  are  habited  in  long  dresses  of  cotton  which  descend  to 
their  feet  4  while  the  men  wear  breeches  and  vests  which  come 
down  to  their  knees^  and  have  ^  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle 
thrown  over  their  shoulders.     They  are  all  dressed  in   a  si- 
milar manner,  ha^v^ing  no  distinctions  except  in  their  head-dres- 
jBes,^  according  to  rank  or  the  different  districts  of  the  country  ; 
some  wearing  vi  tuft  of  wool,  others  a  single  cord,  and  others 
several  cords  of  diiF^ent  colours.     All  the  Indians  pf  the  plain 
are  distributed  into  thr^e  orders ;  the  first  named  YungaSf 
the  second  lallanes^  and  the  third  Mocbicas,     Every  pro« 
vince  has  its  own  peculiar  language  nr  dialect,  different  from 
all  the  rest.     Bjut  all  the  caciques  or  principal  people  and 
nobles  of  the  country,  besides  the  language  peculiar  4x>  their 
respective  countries  or  districts,  were  obhged  to  understand 
and  speak  the  language  of  Cuzco.     One  of  the  Peruvian 
kings,  named  Huana  Capac,  the  father  of  Atafaualpa  or  Ata/- 
faalipa,  was  much  displeased  that  the  caciques  and  principal 
people  of  his  empire  should  be  under  the  necessity  or  employ- 
ing interpreters  when  they  had  occasioa  to  speak  to  him ;  and 
gave  orders  that  all  the  caciques  and  their  relatives  should 
send  their  children  to  reside  at  court,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
language  of  Cuzco  which  was  spoken  by  the  Incas.    This  wa{( 
the  ostensible  reason  of  the  measure ;  but  in  reality  he  wishr 
ed  to  have  these  children  in  his  power,  to  serve  as  hostages 
for  the  loyalty  of  their  parents.    By  this  means,  all  the  nobles 
of  the  land  came  to  understand  the  peculiar  language  of  Cuzco 
which  was  spoken  at  court ;  just  as  in  Flanders  aU  the  nobles 
and  persons  of  any  rank  q>eak  French.    Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  the  Spaniards  have  learnt  the  langua£;e  of  the 
Incas,  or  of  Cuzco,  they  are  able  to  converse  with  all  the 
jprindpal  natives  of  Pern,  both  those  of  the  mountain  and  of 
the  plain. 
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It  may  appear  di£BcuIt  to  some  of  my  readers  to  compre- 
hend why  no  rain  should  fall  in  the  plain  of  Peru»  consider- 
ing that  the  country  is  bounded  along  the  whok  of  one  side 
by  the  sea,  where  many  vapours  are  constantly  ascending, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  vast  range  of  mountain  which  is 
always  enveloped  in  rain  or  snow.  Those  who  have  carefully 
considered  this  singular  phenomenon,  allege  that  it  is  occa* 
sioned  by  the  continual  prevalence  of  a  strong  south-west 
wind  all  along  the  coast  and  over  the  whole  plain  of  Peru, 
ivhich  carries  off  all  the  vapours  which  rise  from  the  sea  and 
th«  land,  without  allowing  them  to  rise  sufficiently  high  in  the 
air  to  gather  and  fall  down  again  in  rain.  From  the  tops  of 
the  high  mountains,  these  vapours  are  often  seen  far  beneath 
on  the  plain  in  thick  clouds,  while  all  is  quite  clear  and  serene 
on  the  mountain*  By  the  perpetual  blowing  of  the  same 
wind,  the  waters  of  the  South-sea  have  a  constant  current 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward.  Others  allege  a  different 
reason  for  tliis  current ;  saying,  that  the  water  of  the  Soutb- 
gea  having  only  a  narrow  outlet  at  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
which  are  only  two  leagues  broad,  and  being  there  opposed 
'by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  are  forced  to  return  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru.  This  constant  wind 
and  current  render  the  navigation  exceedingly  difficult,  from 
Panama  to  Peru  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  so  that 
vessels  are  obliged  always  to  tack  to  windward  against  wind 
and  current. 

The  whole  coast  of  Peru  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  are  great  quantities  of  sea-calves  or  seals,  of  se* 
veral  species*  Beyond  the  river  of  Tumbez  there  are  no 
caymans  or  alligators,  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
too  great  coolness  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  as  these  animals  de* 
light  in  heat  $  but  it  is  more  probable  that  their  absence  from 
the  rivers  of  Peru  is  occasioned  by  their  great  rapidity,  as 
they  usually  frequent  rivers  that  are  very  stiU.  In  the  whole 
extent  of  the  plain  there  are  opiy  five  cities  inhabited  by  the 
Christians*''.  The  first  of  these,  Puerto  Viejo,  about  one 
degree  south  of  the  line,  has  very  few  inhabitants,  as  it  stands 
in  a  poor  and  unwholesome  country,  in  which  the  prindpal 
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20  This  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the  period  when  Zarate  wrote^  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago* 
The  first  town  he  enumerates,  Puerto  Viejb,  is  now  in  the  viceroyalty  rf 
New  Granada.-— £• 
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prodoctioii  of  valae  is  a  few  aneralds.     Fi%  leagues  to  the 
soathwardy  and  about  fifteen  leagues  firom  the  coast,  is  the 
city  of  San  Miguel,  named  Piuru  by  the  Indians,  in  a  plea* 
sant  and  fruitful  country,  but  which  has  no  mines  of  gold  or 
silver.,    Most  people  who  have  occasion  to  go  there  are  liable 
to  be  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eyes.     Sixty  leagues  far- 
ther along  the  coast,  is  the  city  of  Truxillo,  two  leagues  from 
the  sea,  in  the  vaUey  of  Chimo,  having  a  dangerous  harbour 
of  difficult  approach.     This  dty  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  ri- 
ver in  a  fine  plain,  which  is  fertile  in  wheat  and  maize,  and 
breeds  great  abundance  of  cattle,  having  plenty  of  exceUent 
water.     Truxillo  is  very  regularly  built,  and  is  inhabited  by 
about  three  hundred  Spanish  families.     About  eighty  leagues 
from  Truxillo  to  the  south,  and  in  the  valley  otBitnaCj  stands 
the  city  of  IjOs  Reys^  or  Lima,  because  it  was  founded  at  Epi- 
phany, loilgarly  csJled  the  day  of  the  kings,     lliis  city  is  ar 
bout  two  leagues  fr(»n  the  harbour  of  Callao^  an  excellent 
and  secure  harbour,  and  is  situated  on  a  large  river  in  a  fine 
plain,  abounding  in  grain,  and  in  all  kinds  oi  fruit  andJcatUe, 
All  the  streets  are  perfectly  straight,  and  all  of  them  lead  to- 
wards the  country,  which  may  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.     This  is  a  most  agreeable  residence,  as  the  air  is  always 
tempei'ate,  being  never  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  at  any  sear 
son  of  the  year.     During  the  four  months  which  constitute 
the  summer  in  Spain,  the  air  here  is  somewhat  cooler  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  every  day  from  sun-rise  to  noon 
there  falls  a  light  dew,  somewhat  like  the  mists  at  Valladolid 
in  Old  Spain.    Far  from  being  injurious  to  health,  this  sl^ht 
moisture  is  reckoned  an  infallible  cure  for  headaches.     This 
part  of  the  country  produces  the  same  kinds  of  fruit  as  are 
found  in  Spain,  particularlv  oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons  of 
all  kinds,  both  sweet  and  sour,  with  figs  and  pomegranate?. 
It  might  assuredly  have  produced  grapes  in  great  abundance, 
if  the  discords  which  have  prevaileii  in  this  country  had  al- 
lowed the  colonists  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  vine ;  as  it  al- 
ready Jias  several  thriving  vine  plants  which  have  grown  from 
the'  pips  of  dried  raisins.  •  The  neighbouring  country  pro- 
duces all  kinds,  of  pot  herbs  and  garden  vegetables  usually 
cultivated  in  Spain,  in  great  perfection  and  abundance.     In- 
deed every  thing  conspires  to  assist  cultivation  at  this  place, 
as  every  plantation  has  a  canal  from  the  river  sufficiently 
large  for  a  mill-stream  ;  and  on  the  main  river,  the  Spaniards 
hav«  sevtral  com*mills.    This  city  is  universally  reckoned 
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the  most  salubrious  and  most  agreeable  residence:  iti  a9  Peru  ; 
and  its  harbour  is  so  convenient  for  trade,  that  people  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  Peru  to  provide  themselves  with  neces-* 
saries  of  all  kinds,  bringing  with  them  the  gold  and  silvex' 
which  is  so  abundantly  procured  irom  the  mines  of  the  other 
provinces.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  it  is  nearly  cen- 
tral to  Peru,  it  has  been  chosen  by  his  majesty  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  court  oi  audience,  to  winch  the  inhabitants 
of  all  Peru  have  to  carry  their  law^suits,  by  which  means  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  ihiv  place  will  in  time  become  more  con- 
siderable and  very  populous.  Lima  at  present,  1550,  con- 
tains five  hundred  houses  ;  yet  is  larger  than  atiy  city  in  Spain 
of  fifteen  hundred  houses,  as  the  square  in  thfe  centre  of  the 
town  is  very  large,  and  all  the  streets  very  wide,  and  because 
each  house  has  a  plot  of  eighty  feet  in  front  by  tVico  that  in 
depth.  The  houses  likewise  are  all  of  one  storey,*  as  the  coun- 
try has  no  wood  fit  for  joists  or  flooring^deals,  every  kind 
which  it  produces  becoming  worm-eaten  in  three' years.  The 
houses,  however,  are  large  and  magnificent,  and  have  many 
chambers  and  very  convenient  apartments.  The  walls  are 
«built  on  botli  sides  of  brick,  leaving  a  hollow  between  of  five 
feet,  which  is  filled  up  with  hard<rammed  earth ;  in  which 
manner  the  apartments  are  carried  up  to  a  convenient  height, 
and  the  windows  towards  the  street  are  raised  considerably 
above  the  ground.  The  stairs  leading  up  are  towards  the 
interior  court,  and  in  the  open  air,  leading  to  gaUeries  or 
corridors,  which  serve  as  passages  to  the  several  apartments. 
The  roofe.are  formed  of  some  rough  timbers,  not  even  hewn 
square,  which  are  covered  underneath  by  coloured  matts  like 
those  of  Almeria,  or  painted  canvas,  serving  as  ceilings,  to 
conceal  these  clumsy  joi.st8 :  and  the  whole  is  covered  over  by 
way  of  roofing  with  branches  of  trees  with  their  leaves,  which 
keep  the  rooms  cool  and  effectually  exclude  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  this  climate  there  is  no  call  for  any  defence  from 
rain,  which  never  falls  in  the  plain  of  Peru. 

Chie  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  still  farther  south,  is  the 
city  of  Villahermosa  de  Arequipa,  containing  about  three 
hundred  houses,  in  a  very  healthy  situation,  abounding  in 
provisions.  Thongh  at  twelve  leagues  distance  from  the  sea, 
this  place  is  very  conveniently  situated  for  trade,  as^  vessels 
can  easily  import  thither  by  the  river  Quilca  all  sorts  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Cuzco  and 
tlie  province  of  Charcas,  which  are  much  frequented  on  ac- 
count' 
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count  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  ^nd  Porco  ;  lind  from  whence 
large  quantities  of  silver  are  caiTied  to  Are(|uipa,  to  be  transr 
ported  by  sea  to  Lima  and  Panama^  which  saves  a  vast  ^^r 
pence  and  risk  of  land^earrisige ;  now  becoBie  more.diiSctilt 
since  his. majesty  has  forbidden  those  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
Indians  by  which  they  were  formerly  oppressed^  From  thi^ 
city  we  travel  fowr  hundred  leagues  by  land  along  the  coast 
of  the  South  Sea  fco  the  province  of  Chili*  which  was  disco- 
vered and  in  part  colonized  by  the  governor  Pedto  de  Valdi- 
bia,  or  Baldivia.  In  the  language  of  the  Indians  the  word 
CM;  signifies  cold  ;  and  it  was  so  named  by  the  Peruvians 
because  of  the  terribly  cold  mountains  which  were  necessary 
to  be  passed  on  the  way  thither  from  Peru,  as  will  be  particular- 
ly mentioned  when  we  come  to  detail  the  perilous  enterprize 
nntfertaken  by  Don  Diego  de  Almagro  when  he  marched  to 
discover  that  distant  country.  Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  that 
portion  of  Peru  which  is  called  the  plain  ;  to  which  must  be 
added  that  the  sea  along  its  entire  coa^t  is  always  smooth  and 
tranquil,  from  wliich  it  has  been  called  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
being  never  vexed  with  storms,  or  disturbed  by  high  and 
low  tides;  so  that  vessels  can  everywhere  ride  in  perrcct  se- 
curity at  single  anchor. 

Those  Indians  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  of  Pe- 
ru are  entirely  different  from  the  inhabitants  ot  the  plain, 
whom  they  vastly  exceed  in.  strength,  courage,  and  mental 
abilities*  They  live  in  a  much  less  sav^e  mafnncr,  having 
houses  covered  with  earth,  and  being  clothed  in  shirts  and 
mantles  made  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep  ''  ;  but  their  only 
head-dress  consists  in  a  species  of  bands  or  fillets^  The  women 
wear  a*  species. of  vestments  like  shifts  without  sleeves^  and 
gird  their  waists  with  several  turns  of  a  woollen  girdle,  which 
give  them  a  neat  and  handsome  shape  ^  covering  their  shoul- 
ders with  a  mantle  or  plaid  of  woollen  cloth  like  a  large  nap- 
kin, which  they  fix  round  the  neck  with  a  large  skewer  or  pin 
f>r  silver  or  gcdd  called  topos  in  their  language,  with  large 
broad  heads,  the  edges  of  whieh  are  sharpened  so  as  to  serve 
in  some  measure  (he  puiposes  of  a  knife*  These  women  give 
great  assistance  to  their  husbands  in  aU  the  labours  belonging 
to  husbandry  and  household  affairs,  or  rather  these  things 
fall  entirely  to  their  lot«  Their  complexions  are  much  fair- 
er, and  their  countenances,  manners,  and  whole  appearance, 

are 

2 1  The  wonT-b6iring  anitnsils  of  Peru^  improperly  named  sheep,  are  one 
or  tiher  of  the  species  of  camel  already  mentioned  in  a  former  note.— E^ 
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are  greatly  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  natives  of  the  plain. 
Their  countries  likewise  differ  entirely ;  as  instead  of  the  ste-* 
rile  sands  which  are  everywhere  interspersed  ov^  the  plain, 
the  mountain  is  covered  throufl^  its  whole  extent  with  ver- 
dure, and  is  everywhere  furnished  with  rivulets  and  springs 
of  fine  water)  which  unite  to  form  the  torrents  and  rivers 
which  descend  so  impetuously  into  the  plain  country.  The 
fields  are  everywhere  full  of  flowers  and  plants  of  infinite  va- 
rieties, among  which  are  many  species  like  the  plants  which 
grow  in  Spain  $  such  as  cresses,  lettuce,  succory,  sorrel,  ver- 
vain, and  others ;  and  vast  quantities  of  wild  mulberries,  and 
other  fruit-bearing  shrubs  are  found  everywhere*  There  is 
one  particular  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  having  leaves  like 
those  of  celery,  of  most  admirable  virtues.  If  applied  to  the 
most  putrid  sore,  it  makes  it  quite  clean  and  sweet  in  a  short 
time ;  but  if  laid  upon  a  sound  place  it  soon  eat^  to  the 
very  bone.  There  are  many  fruit-trees  in  this  country  of  va- 
rious kinds,  carrying  abundant  crops  of  firuit  as  good  as  those 
of  Spain  without  having  the  smallest  care  taken  of  them. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  sheep  in  the  mountainous  re^ 
gion,  part  of  which  are  domesticated  by  the  Indians,  but  vast 
numbers  of  them  are  wild ;  likewise  abundance  of  deer  and 
roes,  many  foxes  and  other  smaller  animals.  The  natives  of' 
ten  have  public  hunts  of  these  animals,  which  they  call  chaco, 
in  which  they  take  great  delight.  Four  or  five  thousand  na- 
tives, more  or  less  according  to  the  population  of  the  district, 
assemble  together,  and  enclose  two  or  three  leagues  of  coun* 
try  by  forming  a  circle,  in  which  at  first  they  are  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  and  by  gradually  contracting 
their  circle,  beating  the  bushes,  and  singing  certain  songs  ap 
propriated  to  the  occasion,  they  drive  aU  the  animals  of  every 
kind  before  them  to  an  appointed  place  in  the-  centre.  The 
whole  company  at  length  join  in  a  small  circle,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hands,  and  hallooing  loudly,  by  which  the  beasts 
are  terrified  from  endeavouring  to  break  through,  and  are 
easily  taken  in  nets  or  even  by  the  hand.  Even  partridges, 
hawks,  and  other  birds,  are  often  so  astonished  by  the  loud 
cries  of  the  hunters  as  to  fall  down  in  the  circle  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken.  In  these  mountains  there  are  lipns 
or  pimasj  black  bears,  wild  cats  of  several  kinds,  and  many 
species  of  apes  and  monkeys.  The  principal  birds,  both  of 
the  plain  and  the  mountain,  are  eagfes,  pigeons,  turtle-doves, 
plovers,  quails,  parroquets,  falcons,  owls,  gcj^se,  white  and 
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grey  b&rons,  and  other  water  fowl ;  nightii^ales  and  other 
birds  of  sweet  song,  many  kinds  of  which  have  very  beautifnl 
plumage.  There  is  one  kind  of  bird  very  remarkable  for  its 
astonishing  smaUness,  not'being  larger  that  a  grasshopper  or 
large  beetle,  which  however  has  several  very  long  feathers  in 
its  tail.  Along  the  coast  there  is  a  species  of  very  large  vul- 
ture, the  wings  of  which,  when  extended,  measure  fifteen  or 
sixteen  palms  from  tip  to  tip.  These  birds  often  make  prey 
of  large  seals,  which  they  attack  when  out  of  the  water :  On 
these  occasions,  some  of  the  birds  attack  the  animal  behind ; 
others  tear  out  his  eyes ;  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  tear  him 
on  all  sides  with  their  beaks,  till  at  length  they  kill  him^  and 
tear  him  to  pieces.  Upon  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  there 
are  great  numbers  of  birds  named  alcatraz^  somewhat  likeour 
ordinary  poultry  in  shape,  but  so  lai^e  that  each  individual 
may  contain  three  pecks  of  gi*ain  in  its  crop.  These  birds 
feed  mostly  on  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  sea,  yet  are  fond 
of  carrion,  which  they  go  in  search  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
inland.  The  fiesh  of  these  birds  stinks  most  abominably,  in* 
somudi  that  some  persons  who  have  been  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  it  have  died,  as  if* poisoned. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  fall  on 
the  mountainous  region  of  Peru,  where  in  many  places  it  is 
intensely  cold :  But  in  many  parts  of  that  region  there  arc 
deep  valleys  in  which  the  air  is  so  hot,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  to  use  various  contrivances  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  excessive  heat.  In  these  vallies  there  is  an  herb  called 
coca^  which  is  held  in  very  high  estimation  by  the  natives : 
Its  leaf  resembles  that  of  ihe  sumach;^  and  the  ladians  have 
learnt  fro)n  experience  that,  by  keeping  a  leaf  ofxhat  plant 
in  their  mouth  they  can  prevent  themselves  for  a  long  time 
from  feeling  either  hunger  or  thirst*  In  many  parts  of  the 
mountain  there  is  no  wood,  so  that  travellers  m  those  parts 
are  obliged  to  use  s  species  of  earth  which  is  found  there  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel,  and  which  burns  very  much  like  turf  or 
peats.  In  the  mountains  there  are  veins  of  earth  of  various 
colours,  and  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver,  in  which  the  na* 
tives  are  exceedingly  conversant,  and  are  even  able  to  melt  and 
purify  these  metais  with  less  labour  and  expence  than  the 
Christians.  For  this  purpose  they  constmct  furnaces  in  the 
mountains,  placing  always  Ae  doot*  of  the  furnace  toward* 
the  south,  as  the  wind  blows  always  from  that  point.  The  ores 
are  put  into  these  fiimaces  alternately  with  dried  sheeps  dung^ 
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whicd  serves  as  fuel,  and  by  means  of  the  vind  the  fire  is 
raised  to  a  sufficient  power  to  melt  and  purify  the  metal.  In 
melting  the  vast  quantities  of  silver  which  has  been  dug  irom 
the  mines  of  Potosi,  the  furnaces  constructed  with  bellows 
were  found  quite  inefficient,  while  these  furnaces,  navfied  guaj/- 
ras  by  the  Indians,  which  signifies  wind-furnaces,  answered 
the  purpose  effectually.  « 

The  soil  is  everywhere  extremely  fertile,  and  gives  abun- 
dant returns  of  all  the  kinds  of  grain  which  are  there  sown; 
insomuch  that  from  one  bushel  of  seed  for  the  most  part  an 
hundred  bushels  are  reaped,  sometimes  an  hundred  and  fiftyi 
and  even  as  high  as  two  hundred.     The  natives  employ  no 
ploughs,  but  laoour  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  hoe^  ;  and  set 
their  seed  into  the  ground  in  holes  madti  with  a  dibble,  or 
pointed  stick,  just  as  beans  are  sown  in  Spain.     All  kinds  of 
pot  and  garden  herbs  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  radishes  have 
been  seen  at  Truxillo  as  thick  as  a  mans  bqdy,  yet  neither 
hard  nor  stringy*     Lettuces,  cabbages,  and  all  other  vege- 
tables grow  with  similar  luxuriance :  But  the  seeds  of  these 
must  all  be  brought  from  Spain ;  as  when  raised  in  the  coun- 
try the  produce  is  by  no  means  so  large  and  fine.     The  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  Indians  is  maize,  eiuier  roasted  or  boiled, 
which  serves  them  for  bread,  and  venison  of  various  kinds, 
which  they  salt  up  for  use.    They  likewise  use  dried  fish,  and 
several  kinds  of  roots,  one  of  which  named  j/uca  reseipbles 
skirret  j  likewise  lupines  and  many  other  leguminous  vege- 
tables.    Instead  of  wine,  tliey  malce  a  fermented  liquor  from 
maize,  which  they  bury  in  the  earth  along  with  water  in 
tubs  or  large  jars,  where  it  ferments.     In  this  process,  be- 
sides the  maize  in  its  natural  state,  a  certain  quantity  of  maize 
which  has  been  steeped  in  a  particular  manner  is  used  as  a 
ferment;  and  there  are  men  and  women  who  are  versant  in 
the  maimer  of  steeping  maize,  and  are  hired  for  this  purpose* 
When  this  kind  ot  drink  is  made  by  means  of  stagnant  water, 
it  is  reckoned  stronger  and  better  than  when  running  water 
is  used.    '  In  the  West  Indian  islands  this  drink  is  called  cki- 
cuy  but  the  Peruvian  name  is  dzua.     It  is  either  white  or  red, 
according  to  the  kind  of  maize  Used  for  its  preparation,  and 
inebriates  even  more  readily  than  Spanish  wine;  yet  the  In- 
dians prefer  the  latter  when  it  cwi  be  procured.     They  make 
another  kind  of  liquor  from  the  fruit  of  certain  trees,  which 
they  call  molles  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  liked  as  azua 
from  maize. 

II  The 
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The  first  city  of  the  Christians  in  the  mountain  of  Peru  is 
Quito,  which  is  about  four  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equa- 
tor *'.  This  city  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  Avsr 
trict  J  and  particularly  since  1544  and  1545,  when  rich  mines 
of  gold  were  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  has  become 
populous,  and  continued  to  increase  fast  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants ;  till  in  the  destructive  civil  wars  its  people  were 
almost  entirely  cut  off  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  adherents, 
as  they  fevoured  the  party  of  the  viceroy  Blasco  Nugnez  Ve- 
la, who  made  this  place  his  ordinary  residence. .  The  Spa- 
niards had  no  other  establishment  in  the  mountain  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  province  of  Bracamoras^^j  by  the  captains, 
Juan  Porcel  and  Vergara,  who  established  some  small  colonies 
in  these  parts,  on  purpotse  to  continue  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  the  interior  country  j  but  these  establishments  have 
been  since  entirely  ruined,  as  Gonzalo  Pizarro  recalled  these 
two  captains  and  their  men  to  assist  him  in  his  war.  This 
discovery  was  made  under  the  orders  of  the  licentiate  Vaca 
de  Castro,  who  was  then  governor  of  Peru.  The  Captain 
Porcel  was  sent  by  him  from  S.  Miguel  de  Piura,  and  Ver- 
gara into  the  province  of  Chdchapoyas  farther  to  the  south  $ 
but  they  unexpectedly  met  each  other  in  the  course  of  theijr 
exploration  of  the  country,  and  quarrelled  about  the  boun- 
daries of  their  discoveries,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
recalled  by  Vaco  Vie  Castro,  and  were  at  Lima  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  in  the  service  of  the  viceroy  ;  and 
when  he  was  made  prisoner  they  entered  into  the  party  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro.  The  place  which  they  discovered,  called 
Bracamoras,  is  a  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  Quito  by 
way  of  the  mountain  ;  and  eighty  leagues  farther  south  they 
discovered  a  province  named  Chachapoyas,  where  there  is  a 
small  Christian  town  named  Levanto  ***.  This  province  a-  ' 
bounds  in  provisions,  and  has  mines  of  some  value.  Its  situa- 
tion is  peculiarly  strong  against  an  enemy,  as  it  is  surround- 
ed 

2«  Instead  o£/our  degrees,  Quito  is  only  the  fourth  p^it  of  a  degree  lb>e- 
yond  the  line. — ^E. 

23  Bracamoras,  or  Jaen  de  Bracamoras,  in  lat.  5  ^  50'  S.  is  in  the  district 
or  province  of  Jaen  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  on  one  of  the  liranches 
of  the  Lauricocha  or  Tanguragua,  which  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  which 
contribute  to  form  the  vast  Maranon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons. — ^E. 

24  No  place  of  that  name  is  now  found  in  our  best  maps.  The  principal 
town  of  the  district  of  Chachapoyas  has  the  same  nime,  otherwbe  called  St 
Juan  de  la  Frontera. — E. 
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ed  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  valley,  in  which  tuns  a  considerable 
river ;  so  that  by  breaking  down  the  bridges,  it  may  be  made 
very  difficult  of  access.  The  Maestre  de  Campo  Alfonzo  de 
Alvarado,  who  held  the  command  of  this  province,  establishr 
ed  a  colony  of  Christians  at  this  place. 

Sixty  leagues  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  district  of  Guam- 
CO  J  Vaco  de  Castro  established  a  colony  which  he  ordered  to 
be  called  Leoji^  as  he  came  from  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Spain.  The  country  of  Guanuco  is  fertile  and  abounds  in 
provisions ;  and  valuable  mines  are  believed  to  exist  on  that 
side  which  is  occupied  by  a  warlike  and  powerful  inca  in  a 
-province  of  the  Andes^  a$  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter  *^ 
There  is  no  other  place  in  the  mountains  farther  south  which 
lias  been  as  yet  settled  by  the  Christians,  till  we  come  to  the 
province  of  Guamanga^in  which  is  a  small  town  named  San 
Juan  de  la  Vittoria  *^,  which  is  sixty  leagues  from  Leon.  In 
iSa|i  Juan  there  are  very  few  Spaniards,  but  their  number  is 
expected  to  increase,  if  the  neighbouring  inca  can  be  induced 
to  submit  to  peace ;  as  he  at  present  occupies  the  best  lands 
belonging  to  that  city,  in  which  there  are  many  mine>,  and 
which  produces  the  herb  called  coca  in  great  abundance,  fo^ 
merly  mentioned  as  of  great  value.  The  town  of  Guamang^ 
is  about  eighty  leagues  from  the  city  of  Cuzco  ;  the  road  be- 
tween being  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  goes  over  high  and 
precipitous  mountains,  and  through  very  dangerous  passes. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  kings  of  Peru  re- 
sided in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  whence  they  governed  the  whole 
of  this  great  country  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
^ome  account,  and  which  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  This  city  served  as  the  com- 
mon centre  for  all  the  chiefs  or  caciques  of  this  vast  kingdom, 
to  which  they  resorted  from  all  quarters,  to  pay  their  tributes 
to  the  king,  and  to  obtain  justice  in  case  of  disjiutes  among 
each  other.  At  that  time  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  in  all 
Peru  that  had  the  least  resemblance  to  a  city.  It  had  even  a 
strong  fortress,  built  of  such  enormous  dressed  stones,  that  it 
was  very  wonderful  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  Indians 

^  had 

25  Nor  far  tp  the  somh  of  Sao  Leon  de  Guanuco,  in  the  mountains  of 
Lauricoclia^  there  are  considerable  silver  mines. — ^E. 

1^6  Ivio  such  place  is  now  found  on  our  maps  in  the  province  of  Guaman- 
ga ;  but  the  ruins  of  a  town  named  Vittoria  are  marked  in  the  district  of 
Calca,  about  fifty  miles  north-west  from  the  city  of  Cuzco.  Perhaps  the  Vit" 
toria  of  the  text  is  the  town  now  called -Guamanga. — ^£. 
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had  been  able  to  transport  such  vast  massed  of  stone  without 
the  aid  of  any  animals  of  draught.  In  fact  some  of  these  are 
j$o  large  that  they  would  have  required  ten  yokes  of  oxen  to 
have  dragged  them  along  on  a  fit  carriage.  The  houses 
which  are  now  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  are  the  same  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Indians  j  some  of  which  houses 
haye  been  merely  repaired  and  others  enlarged  by  their  pre- 
sent possessors*  This  city  was  formerly  divided  Into  four 
quarters,  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points ;  and  by 
orders  of  the  Incas^  or  sovereigns  of  Peru,  all  those  natiVed 
who  came  to  the  capital  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  particu- 
lar quarter  which  was  towards  the  direction  df  the  province 
from  whence  they  came,  under  severe  penalties.  The  south 
quarter  of  the  city  was  named  Colla-^sugOj  from  the  province 
of  Collao  which  lay  to  the  south.  The  northern  quarter  was 
iiamed  Chinca^sugQ^  from  the  lat'ge  and  renowned  province  of 
Chinca  *^  in  that  direction.  The  eastern  and  western  quar- 
ters were  respectively  named  Ande^sugo  and  Conde-iugo.  The 
country  about  Cuzco  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  in  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  and  the  climate  is  so  healthy  that  the  in- 
habitants are  seldom  if  ever  sick.  Around  the  city  there  are 
many  rich  mines,  whence  all  the  gold  which  has  been  hither- 
to sent  into  Spain  was  procured.  These  indeed  have  been 
nearly  abandoned  since  the  discovery  of  the  rich  silver  mined 
of  Potosi  J  both  because  much  greater  profit  may  be  made 
from  these  other  mines  of  silver,  and  because  the  working  of 
these  are  far  less  dangerous  both  to  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
who  are  there  employed* 

From  the  city  of  Cuzco  to  that  of  La  Plata  in  the  province 
of  Charcas,  the  distance  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues,  between  which  two  places  there  is  a  large  flat  pro- 
vince named  Collao^  above  fifty  leagues  long  $  the  principal 
part  of  which,  named  ChiquHo^  belongs  to  his  majesty.  See- 
ing so  large  an  extent  of  country  unoccupied  by  the  Spaniards^ 
the  licentiate  De  la  Gascd  sent  some  people  there  in  1545  to 
commence  an  establishment.  The  city  of  La  Plata  is  situa- 
ted in  the  coldeet  part  of  all  the  mountainous  region  of  Peru^ 
and  has  vety  few  inhabitants,  but  these  are  extremely  rich^ 
and  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  mines  of  Porco^ 
and  in  those  ot  Potosi  since  their  discovery.     Towards  the 

left 

27  Probably  thd  country  of  tbe  people  now  c/dled  Chunehtt,  who  are  Im- 
placable eoemles  to  the  Spaniards.— *£. 
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left  hand  or  the  east  from  La  Plata,  a  new  province  was  ex- 
plored by  Diego  de  Uojas  and  Philip  Gutierez,  by  the  cwrder 
of  Vaca  de  Castro,  which  was  named  Eofas  *^  from  c«ie  of 
these  captains.  It  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  abounding  in  pro^ 
visions,  but  they  have  not  found  so  much  riches  there  as  was 
expected.  Captain  Domingo  de  Ytala  and  his  companions 
came  by  that  way  into  Peru  in  1649,  having  remounted  the 
Rio  Plata  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Such  is  the  state  and  situation  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto 
discovered  of  this  vast  country  of  Peru,  which  is  chiefly  known 
along  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  and  has  not  been  much 
explored  in  its  inland  parts,  on  account  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  lofty  and  rude  mountains^  by  which  it  is  everywhere  per- 
vaded, and  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  pass ;  because  of 
their  height  and  precipitous  nature,  the  excessive  cold  which 
prevails  among  them,  and  the  scarcity  of  food*     Yet  the  in* 
dustry  and  courage  of  the  Spaniards  would  have  overcome  all 
these  obstacles,  if  there  were  any  hope  of  finding  a  rkh  eoun-* 
try  beyond* 
.  As  the  Peruvians  were  ignorant  of  writing  they  knew  no- 
thing respecting  the  history  of  the  creation  and  deluge  or  of 
their  own  origin.     They  had  however  some  tradition  among 
them,  which  had  been  altered  from  age  to  age  according  to 
the  fancies  of  the  reciters.     They  said  that  there  came  an- 
ciently from  the  north,  a  man  who  had  no  bones  or  joints, 
and  who  was  able  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  way  before  him 
as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  elevate  or  depress  the  mountains  at 
bis  pleasure.     By  this  man  the  ancient  Indians  were  created ; 
and  as  those  of  the  plain  had  given  him  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure, he  rendered  their  countr}'  sterile  and  sandy  as  it 
now  is,  and  commanded  that  it  should  never  rain  in  that  dis- 
trict ;  yet  sent  them  the  rivers  and  torrents  which  run  through 
it,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  quench  their  thirst. 
This  person,  named  Cotif  who  they  allege  was  son  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  they  esteemed  and  adored  as  a  god,  pretending 
that  he  had  given  the  herbs  and  wild  fruits  as  food  for  the 
people  whom  he  had  created.     After  him  came  another  man 
from  the  south,  named  Pachacamac^  or  the  creator,  who  was 
likewise  the  son  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  more  powerfiil  than 

Cm 
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28  Probably  the  province  now  called  Chlcas  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes,  t)ccupying  the  head  of  the  river  Chirivionas  which  joins  the  Paraguay 
of  Rio  Plata.--E. 
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Con^  who  dis^pearfid  on  his  arrival,  leaving  the  m^n  whom 
he  had  created  without  chiefs  or  laws,  and  Pachacaitiac  trans- 
formed them  all  into  various  animals,  as  birds,  cats,  bears, 
lions,  and  the  hkc,  giving  drigin  in  this(  manner  to  all  the 
beasts  and  hird&  which  are  now  found  in  the  country^  After 
this  Pachacamac  created  the  present  race  of  Indians,  teaching 
them  the  art  of  labouring  the  ground  for  the  cultivation  of 
plants  of  various  kinds  for  food.  Pachaoimat  is  Considered 
as  a  god^  and  all  the  principal  persons. among  the  Peruvians; 
are  desirous  of  being  buried  in  the  province  named  from  him 
Pachacamac,  as  he  resided  there,  which  is  about  four  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Lima*^.  They  pretended  that  their  god 
Pachacamac  continued  several  ages  among  them,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  since  when  he  has  dis- 
appeared. Hence  we  may  presume  that  he  was  some  demoa 
by  whom  they  were  miserably  abused  and  misled,  and  who 
filled  their  minds  with  so  many  extravagant  absurd  fables. 

.  The  Indians,  believe  likewise^  that  even  before  Con  and 
Pachacamac,  there  was  a  great  deluge,  during  which  man- 
kind saved  themselves  in  great  cates  in  the  high  mountains,, 
into  which  they  carried  a  store  of  food,  shutting  up  the  en- 
tries, and  carefully  filling  up  all  the  crevices,  to  keep  out  the 
water.  After  a  long  while,  they  sent  out  some  dogs,  who  re- 
turned to  them  all  wet  but  not  dirtied  with  mud,  from  which 
circumstance  they  concluded  that  the  waters  still  remained 
very  high,  and  they  did  not  venture  to  leave  their  caverns  till 
the  dogs  came  back  a  second  tiipe  all  covered  with  mud. 
They  allege  that  great  numbers  of  serpents  were  engendere4 
by  the  moisture  left  in  the  earth  by  this  delilge,  by  which  their 
ancestors  were  much  distressed  for  a  long  time,  till  they  at 
length  succeeded  to  extirpate  them*  From  this  tradition  they 
appear  to  have  retained  some  Confused  notion  of  the  deluge,' 
although  they  were  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  Noah  and 
seven  other  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark  to  repeopl^  the 
whole  earth.  Perhaps  their  tradition  may  refer  to  some  par* 
tial  deluge,  like  that  of  Deucalion. 

The  have  a  notion  that  the  world  i^  to  confie  to  an  end  % 
before  which  there  is  to  be  a,  gre^t  drought,  when  no  rain  is 
to  fall  for  several  yearii.     On  this  account,  in  formei^  times, 

the 

^  29  Off  the  mouth  of  the.  river  Lurin,  inlat.  1S«  26'.  S.  is  the  island  of 
l^achacamaci  probably  indicating  the  situation  of  the  ancient  province  of 
t%at'  i^aibe.—E. 
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tlie  caciques  used  to  lay  up  large  magazines  of  maize  to  serve 
thcni  during ,  the  long  drought.  Even  yet,  the  more  timid 
among  the  Peruvians  make  a  great  lamentation  when  the  sua 
or  moon  are  ecUpsed,  believing  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at 
hand  ^  as  tliey  allege  that  these  Inminarie«  are  to  be  extin- 
guished at  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

The  Peruvians  worship  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  deities,  and 
swear  by  these  luminaries  and  by  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
sider as  their  mother.     In  their  temples  they  adore  certain 
stones,  as  representatives  of  the  sun,  which  they  name  ^fuaca^, 
a  word  signifying  to  weep,  which  they  do  on  entering  inta 
their  temples.     No  person  is  permitted  to  approach  these 
guacas  except  the  priests  who  sacrifiee  to  these  idols,  who  are 
all  clothed  in  white..    When  they  go  up  to  their  idols,  they 
carry  certain  white  cloths  in  their  hands,  prostrating  them- 
selves and  crawling  on  the  earth,  and  addressing  their  idols 
in  a  language  which  is  not  understood  by  any  of  the  natives. 
By  these  priests  all  the  offerings  for  the  idols  ai^e  received  and 
buried  in  the  temples,  as  the  Indian  votaries   make  gifts  of 
figures  in  gold  or  silver  of  those  things  for  which  they  address 
their  prayers  to  the  guaca.     These  priests  likewise  ofier  sa- 
crifices of  animals  and  even  of  men  to  iheir  gods,  searching  the 
hearts  and  intrails  of  the  victims  for  certain  signs  which  they 
wish  to  find,  and  repeating  their  abominable  sacrifices  until 
they  meet  with  those  signs  which  they  desire ;  pretending  that 
the  idofa  are  not  satisfied  by  the  sacrifices  tiH  these  appear. 
During  all  the  time  that  the  priests  are  engaged  in  sacrific- 
ing, they  never  appear  in  public,  neither  have  they  any  inter- 
course with  women,  and  employ  themselves  all  night  in  loud 
cries,  invoking  the  demons  near  to  the  places  in  which  the 
guacas  are  kept,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  as  most  houses 
have  each  their  own  guaca.     The  priests  prepare  themselves 
for  having  intercourse  with  the  demons  by  long  fasts,  after 
which  they  tie  up  their  eyes  and  some  even  carry  their  super- 
stition to  such  excess  as  to  put  out  their  own  eyes.     The  ca- 
ciques and  other  great  men  among  the  Peruvians  never  un- 
dertake any  afikir  of  importance  without  having  first  consulted 
the  idols,  or  demons  rather,  by  means  of  the  priests. 

In  the  temples  of  the  sun  the  Spaniards,  found  several  large 
earthen  jars  containing  the  dried  bodies  of  children  which  had 
been  sacrificed.  Among  the  figures  of  gold  and  silver  which 
were  used  as  ornaments  to  the  gqacas,  there  were  sev^aJ 
which  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mitres  and  crosiers  of 

our 
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our  bishops,  and  some  of  these  idols  were  found  having  mitxes 
on  their  heads.  When  Thomas  de  Verlanga,  bishop  of  Tierra 
Firma  travelled  through  Peru,  with  his  mitre,  in  which  he  wa» 
seen  by  the  Indians  celebrating  the  mass,  they  asked  if  he 
was  the  guaca  of  the  Christians.  When  asked  the  reason  of 
these  mitres,  they  could  only  say  that  they  had  been  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors.  In  every  part  of  Peru  there  were 
certain  houses  or  monasteries,  which  were  inhabited  by  women 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  sun.  These  women  never  went 
out,  but  were  perpetually  employed  in  spinning  cotton  and 
wool,  whidh  they  wove  into  cloth,  and  then  burned  along  with 
the  bones  of  white  sheep,  throwing  the  ashes  into  the  air  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  These  women  were  consecrated  to  per* 
petual  celibacy,  and  were  put  to  death  if  found  to  be  with 
child,  unless  they  could  swear  that  their  child  was  begotten  by 
the  sun. 

Every  year,  at  the  season  of  the  maize  harvest,  the  moun*- 
taineer  Peruvians  had  a  solemn  festival ;  on  which  occasion 
they  set  up  two  tall  straight  trees  like  masts,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  man  surrounded  by  other 
figures  and  adorned  with  flowers.  The  inhabitants  went  in 
procession  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  regularly  mar-* 
shalled  into  companies,  beating  their  drums  and  with  great 
outcries  and  rejoicings,  each  company  in  succession  discharge 
ing  their  arrows  at  the  dressed  up  ngure.  After  which  the 
priests  set  up  an  idol  at  the  bottom  of  the  masts,  before  which 
they  sacrificed  a  man  or  a  sheep,  sprinkling  the  idol  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim  ;  and  having  inspected  the  heart  and  en* 
trails  of  the  sacrifice,  they  reported  the  signs  they  had  disco- 
vered to  the  people,  who  were  sad  or  rejoiced  according  as- 
these  were  good  or  bad.  The  whole  of  this  festival  was  usu- 
ally spent  in  dancing  and  drinking,  and  in  various  games  and 
sports,  some  of  which  were  warlike  exercises,  with  maces  clubs 
axes  and  other  arms. 

AU  the  caciques  and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  Peru  are 
reposited  after  their  death  in  a  kind  of  vaults,  clothed  in  all 
their  richest  druses,  and  seated  in  a  kind  of  chairs  which  they 
Dame  dtios,  It  was  customary  also  to  bury  along  with  them 
one  or  two  of  their  best  beloved  wives,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  honour  was  frequently  contested  among  the  wives  of  the 
deceased,  unless  when  the  husband  had  previously  settled  who 
were  to  be  chosen  to  ^accompany  him  in  the  tomb.  Two  or 
three  youths  of  their  train,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver-plate 
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used  also  to  be  buried  along  with  them  ;  all  of  which  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  one  day  rising  again  from  the  dead,  and 
that  they  might  then  appear  in  proper  style,  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  servants^  When  the  Spaniards  broke  up 
these  sepulchres  on  purpose  to  take  possession  of  tb^  buried 
treasures,  the  Peruvians  requested  of  them  not  to  disturb  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  their 
resurrection.  In  the  burial  ceremony,  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  used  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor  formerly  mentioned, 
named  Chica^  into  the  grave,  of  which  a  portion  was  con- 
veyed by  some  hollow  canes  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead  per- 
ton.  On  the  top  of  the  tomb  or  sepulchre,  wooden  images 
were  placed,  representing  the  appearance  of  the  deceased ; 
but  on  the  graves  of  the  lower  orders,  they  satisfied  them- 
selves by  some  painted  emblems  of  their  profession  or  em- 
ployment, more  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  warriors. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Peru  there  were  certain  nobles  or 
principal  persons,  of  whom  the  chiefs  or  rulers  were  named 
curacasj  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  caciques  of  the  islands^ 
As  the  Spaniards  who  conquered  Peru  had  been  accustomed 
to  name  many  things  according  to  the  language  of  Hispaniola 
find  Cuba,  and  were  at  first  ignorant  oi  the  Peruvian  lan- 
guage, they  continued  to  employ  the  terms  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  ;  and  the  Peruvians  have  so  far  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  this  language,  especially  in  speaking  to 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  mostly  use  these  terms.  Thus  diey 
call  those  chiefs  caciqties^  who  in  their  own  language  aie 
named  curacas^  their  bread  corn  and  drink,  which  in  thq 
Peruvian  are  %ara  and  azua^  they  denominate  maize  and 
chica^  which  names  were  brought  from  the  islands  by  the 
Spaniards.  These  curacas  or  caciques  were  the  judges  and 
protectors  of  their  subjects  in  peace,  and  their  leaders  in  war 
against  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  whole  people  of  Peru 
lived  in  that  manner  for  many  years  under  a  multiplicity  of 
independent  chiefs,  having  no  king  or  supreme  chief;  until 
at  length  a  warlike  nation  came  from  the  environs  of  the  great 
]ake  Titicaca  named  the  Incas  in  the  language  of  Peru. 
These  men  had  their  heads  close  shaven,  and  their  ears 
pierced,  in  which  diey  wore  large  round  pendents  of  gold,  by 
which  their  ears  were  dragged  down  upon  their  shoulders,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  called  ringrim^  or  the  large 

ears. 
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ears.  Their  chief  was  called  Zapalia  Inca  ^'•,  or  the  oiily 
king ;  though  others  say  that  he  was  named  Inca  Vira  cocha^ 
or  the  king  from  the  scum  of  the  lake,  because  the  astoQish<« 
ed  natives,  not  knowing  the  origin  of  their  invaders,  believed 
that  they  had  started  into  existi^nce  from  the  scum  or  mud  of 
the  great  lake.  This  great  lake  of  Titicaca  is  about  eighty 
leagues  in  circiumferisnee,  from  which  a  large  riv^r  runs  to 
the  southwards,  .which  in  some  places  is  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  and  ^hich  discharges  its  waters  into  a  small  laki^ 
about  forty  leagues  from  the  great  lake,  which  has  no  outlet* 
This  circumstance  gives  great  astonishment  to  many,  who  are 
unable  to  comprehend  how  so  vast  a  body  of  water  should 
disappear  in  so  small  a  reservoir.  As  this  smaller  lake  ap-^ 
pears  to  have  no  .bottom,  some  conceive  that  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  ^ea  by  some  subterranean  communication,  like 
the  river  Alphaeus  in  Greece. 

These  Incas  estabiished  themselves  in  the  first  place  at 
Cuzco,  from  whence  they  gradually  extended  their  sway  over 
the  whole  of  Peru,  which  became  tributary  to  them.     The 
empire  of  the  Incas  descended  in  successive  order,  but  not  by 
immediate  hereditary  rules.     On  the  death  of  a  king,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  immediately  younger  brother ;  and  on  his 
demise  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  king  was  called  to  the 
throne;  so  as  always  to  have  on  the  throne  a  prince  of  full 
age.      The  royal  ornament  worn  by  the  supreme  Inca  in 
place  of  a  crown  or  diadem,  consisted  in  a  fringe  of  coloured 
worsted  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  reaching  almost  to  the 
eyes.    He  governed  their  extensive  empire  with  much  gran- 
deur and  absolute  power ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  subjects  were  so  submissive  and  obe- 
dient.   They  had  only  to  place  a  single  thread  drawn  from 
their  diadem  in  tlie  hands  of  one  of  the  ringrim  or  great  ears, 
by  which  he  communicated  to  this  deputy  the  most  absolute 
delegation  of  power,  which  was  respected  and  obeyed  over 
the  whole  empire.     Alone,  and  without  troops  or  attendants, 
the  message  or  order  which  he  carried  was  instantly  obeyed, 
were  it  even  to  lay  waste  a  whole  province,  and  to .  extermi- 
nate every  one  of  its  inhabitants  $  as  on  the  sight  of  this 
thread  from  the  royal  fillet,  every  one  ofiered  themselves  vo- 
luntarily to  death,  without  a  single  murmur  or  the  slightest 
resistance. 

In 

30  The  first  of  the  Incas  if  named  by  Robertson,  11.  290.  and  III.  47. 
MancoCapac.— £. 
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In  the  before  mentioned  order  of  succession,  the  empire  of 
the  Incas  fell  in  process  of  time  to  a  sovereign  named  Huana 
Gapac  ^*,  which  signifies  the  young  rich  man.  This  prince 
made  great  conquests,  and  augmented  the  empire  more  con- 
fiiderably  than  had  been  don^  by  any  one  of  his  predecessors, 
and  ruled  over  the  whole  more  reasonably  and  with  greater 
justice  and  equity  than  had  ever  been  done  by  the  former 
sovereigns.  He  established  everywhere  the  most  perfect 
police,  and  exact  rules  for  cultivating  the  earth  ;  ruling  and 
governing  among  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  nation  with  tlie 
most  surprising  order  and  justice ;  and  the  love  and  obedience 
of  his  subjects  was  ecjually  wonderful  and  perfect.  They  gave 
him  a  signal  proof  of  this,  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  in  the 
construction  of  two  roads  through  the  whole  extent  of  Peru 
for  his  more  convenient  travelling ;  of  which  the  difficulty 
labour  and  expence  equal  or  even  surpass  all  that  the  ancients 
have  written  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Huana  Ca- 
pac,  in  marching  from  Cuzco  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  had  to  march  five  hundred  leagues  by  the  mountains, 
where  he  had  everywhere  to  encounter  excessive  difficulties, 
from  bad  roads,  rocks,  precipices  and  ravines,  almost  imprac- 
ticable in  many  places.  After  he  had  successfully  executed 
this  great  enterprize,  by  the  conquest  and  submission  of 
Quito  and  its  dependencies,  his  subjects  conceived  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  do  honour  to  his  victorious  career,  by 
preparing  a  commodious  road  for  his  triumphant  return  to 
Cuzco.  They  accordingly  undertook,  and  executed  by  pro- 
digious labour,  a  broad  and  easy  road  through  the  mountains 
of  five  hundred  leagues  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
had  often  to  dig  away  vast  rocks,  and  to  fill  up  valleys  and 
precipices  of  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  depth.  It  is  said  that 
this  road,  when  first  made,  was  so  smooth  and  level  that  it 
would  have  admitted  a  coach  with  the  utmost  ease  through 
its  whole  length  ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  suffered  great  jn- 
juries,  especially  during  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Peruvians,  having  been  broken  up  in  many  places,  on 
pui'pose  to  obstruct  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  The  gran- 
deur and  difficulty  of  this  vast  undertaking  may  be  readily 
conceived,  by  considering  the  labour  and  cost  which  has  been 

expended 

31  By  Zarate  this  Inca  is  named  Guaynatcava,  but  the  more  general  name 
used  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  and  other  Spanish  writers,  and  from  them  by 
the  illustrious  Robertsosij  is  adopted  in  thi»  tvanslation. — E* 
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^expended  in  Spain  to  level  only  two  leagues  of  a  mountain 
road>bet)iireen  Segoyia  and  Guadarramay  and  which  after  al} 
has  never  been  brought  to  any  degree  pf  perfection,  although 
jbhe  usual  passage  of  the  king  and  court  on  travelling  to  or 
frcfm  Andalusia  or  the  kingdom  of  Toledo.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  first  astonishing  labour,  the  Peruvians  soon  after*- 
Vi^ards  undertook  another  of  a  similar  and  no  less  grand  and 
difficult  kind.  Huana  Capac  was  fond  of  visiting  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  which  he  had  conquered,  and  proposed  to  travel 
thither  from  Cuzco  by  way  of  the  plain,  so  as  to  yisit  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  dominions.  For  his  accommodation 
likewise,  his  subjects  undertook  to  make  a  road  also  in  the 
plain  I  and  for  this  puipose  they  ponstnicted  high  mounds  of 
earth  across  all  th^  small  vallies  formed  by  the  various  rivers 
and  torrepts  w}iiph  descend  from  the  mountain,  that  the  road 
inight  be  everywhere  smooth  and  leveL  This  road  was  near 
forty  feet  wide,  and  where  it  crossed  the  sandy  heights  which 
intervene  betwixt  the  yerdant  vallies  of  the  torrents,  it  was 
marked  on  each  side  by  stakes,  forming  palings  in  straight  lines 
to  prevent  any  one  losing  the  way.  This  road  was  five  hundi-ed 
leagues  in  length  like  that  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  palings 
are  now  wanting  in  many  places,  the  wood  of  which  they 
were  constructed  having  been  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  fuel 
during  the  war ;  but  the  mounds  still  exist  across  the  vallies, 
and  most  of  them  are  yet  tolerably  entire,  by  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  entire  work  may  be  judged  of.  In  his  jour- 
neys to  and  ffom  Quito,  Huana  Capac  used  to  go  by  one  of 
these  roads  and  return  by  the  other ;  and  during  his  whole 
journey  his  subjects  used  to  strew  the  way  with  branches  and 
flowers  of  the  richest  perfume. 

Besides  the  two  great  roads  already  mentioned,  Iluana 
Capac  ordered  to  be  built  on  the  mountain  road  a  number 
of  large  palaces,  at  the  distance  of  a  days  journey  from 
each  other,  having  a  prodigious  number  of  apartments, 
sufficient  to  lodge  his  own  personal  suite  and  all  his  army. 
Such  were  likewise  built  along  the  road  in  the  plain,  but 
not  so  numerous  or  so  near  each  other  as  on  the  moun- 
tain road,  as  these  palaces  of  the  plain  had  all  to  be  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  rivers  for  convenience  and  the  procure- 
ment 6(  provisions  and  other  necessaries  ;  so  that  they  were 
In  some  places  eight  or  ten  leagues  distant  from  each  other, 
and  in  other  places  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues.  Tliese  build- 
ings 
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ings  were  named  tamboSf  and  the  neighbouring  Indians  were 
bound  to  furnish  each  of  these  with  provisions  and  every 
thing  else  that  might  be  wanted  for  the  royal  armies  5  inso* 
much  that  in  each  of  these  tambosy  in  case  of  necessity, 
clothing  ana  arms  could  be  had  for  twenty  or  thirty  thous- 
and men.  Huana  Capac  was  always  escorted  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  soldiers,  armed  with  lances,  balberts,  maces,  and 
battle  axeii}  made  of  ^Iver  or  cc^per,  and  some  of  them  even 
of  gold. 

In  their  armies,  besides  these  arms,  the  Peruvians  used 
slings,  and  javelins  having  their  points  hardened  in  the  fire. 
On  such  parts  of  their  rivers  as  furnished  materials  for  the 
purpose,  they  built  wooden  bridges ;  and  where  timber  could 
not  be  had,  they  stretched  acix)Jrs  the  stream  two  large  cables 
.  made  of  a  plant  named  ma^ey^  forming  a  kind  of  net  work 
between  these  of  smaller  ropes  and  masts,  strong  enough  to 
answer  the  puipose  of  a  bridge.  In  this  manner  they  con- 
structed bridges  of  a  surprizing  magnitude ;  some  of  them 
being  tlitrty  yards  broad  and  four  hundred  yards  long  ^*.  In 
such  places  as  did  not  admit  of  the  constiiiction  of  bridges, 
they  passed  over  rivers  by  means  of  a  cable  or  thick  rope  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side,  on  which  they  hung  a  large  basket, 
which  was  drawn  over  by  means  of  a  smaller  rope.  AH  these 
bridges  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  stood. 

The  king  of  Peru  was  always  carried  in  a  species  of  llttar 
covered  over  with  plates  of  gold,  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  principal  native  nobles,  who  relieved 
each  other  in  carrying  the  royal  litter  on  their  shoulders.  All 
these  men  were  counsellors,  principal  officers  of  the  household, 
or  favourites  of  the  prince.  The  caciques  or  curacas  of  the 
different  provinces  were  likewise  carried  in  litters  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  vassals.  The  Peruvians  were  exceedingly 
submissive  to  thdr  sovereigns,  insomuch  that  even  the  most 
powerful  lord  always  entered  the  presence  barefooted,  and 
carrying  some  present  wraf^ed  up  in  a  cloth,  as  a  mark  of 
homage  ;  and  even  if  one  person  had  occasion  to  go  an  hund- 
red 

3C  Oarcilarao  de  la  V«ga,  p.  65,  describes  tbe  bridge  over  the  Apurimac 
not  far  fiDxn  Cuzco,  as  about  tM'o  hundred  paces  in  length.  He  says  that  its 
floor  consisted  of  three  great  cables  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man  ;  having 
another  cable  on  each  side,  a  little  raised,  to  serve  as  rails.  The  two  hun- 
dred toises  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  text  seem  an  exaggeration  ;  perhaps 
amistake  of  the  French  translator. — ^£. 
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red  times  in  one  day  to  speak  to  the  king,  the  present  had  to 
be  repeated  every  time  he  went.  To  look  the  king  in  the 
jtace  was  considered  as  a  criminal  disrespect ;  and  if  any  one 
should  happen  to  stumble  while  carrying  the  royal  litter,  so 
as  to  make  it  fall,  his  head  wag  immediately  cut  off.  At  every 
half  league  on  the  public  roads  throughout  the  whole  empirei 
there  were  Indians  in  constant  attendance  to  relieve  each  other 
in  carrying  dispatches,  which  they  did  3wifter  than  our  post 
horses.  When  any  province  or  district  was  subdued,  the  na- 
tives of  the  place,  or  at  least  all  their  chiefs  and  principal  peo- 
ple, were  immediately  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  natives  from  other  places  which  bad  been  long  subjected 
were  sjent  to  pccupy  the  new  conquest,  by  which  means  the 
fidelity  and  s^bn^ssion  of  the  whole  were  secured.  From  every 
province  of  the  empire,  yearly  tributes  of  the  several  produc- 
tions of  their  re^QCtive  countries  were  sent  to  the  king ;  and 
even  some  §terile  distiicts  above  three  hundred  leagues  distant 
JTrom  CuzcQ,  had  tp  send  yearly  a  number  of  lizards  as  a  mark 
of  their  submission,  having  nothing  of  any  value  to  send, 
Huana  Capac  i:ebuilt  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco,  and 
covered  over  all  the  walls  and  the  roof  of  that  structure  with 
plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Du^ng  his  reign,  one  Chimocap- 
pa,  wl^o  wa^  cura^a  pr  prince  of  a  large  district  in  the  plain, 
above  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  chose  to  erect  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  ;  but  Huana  Capac  marched  against  him  in 
person,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  after 
which  he  commanded  that  tli^  Indians  of  the  plain  should  not 
be  permitted  tp  carry  arms,  '  Yet  he  allowied  the  son  and  suc*- 
cessor  of  Chimopappa  to  remain  in  the  province  oi  Chimo^  in 
which  the  city  of  Truzillo  h^s  been  bince  built. 

Peru  was  astonishingly  full  of  those  animals  called  sheep  \ 
as  Huana  Capic  and  his  predecessors  had  established  laws  for 
their  multiplication  ^nd  preservation.  Every  year  a  certain 
proportion  of  the^p  animals  belonging  to  individuals  were  set 
apart  as  a  kind  of  tythe  or  offering  to  the  sun,  and  these  con- 
secrated animals  multiplied  greatly,  no  person  being  aUowed 
to  injure  them  under  pain  of  saprilege,  except  the  prince  only 
for  his  own  use  or  that  of  his  army.  On  such  occasions,  be 
gave  orders  for  one  of  these  hunts  called  chacos^  formerly 
mentioned,  at  some  of  which  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  sheep 
have  been  taken  at  one  time.  Gold  was  in  great  request 
among  tbe  Peruvians,  as  the  king  and  all  the  principal  per#> 
sons  of  tjie  empire  used  it  for  the  comtmction  of  vessels  for 
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(d]1  uses,  as  ornaments  for  their  personsi  and  as  of&rings  to 
their  gods.  The  king  had  every  where  carried  along  with 
him  a  kind  of  couch  or  table  of  gold,  of  sixteen  carats  fine, 
on  which  he  used  to  sit,  and  which  was  worth  ^5,000  ducats 
of  stamlard  gold.  This  was  chosen  by  Don  Francisco  Pizar- 
ix),  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  consequence  of  an  agrec- 
inent,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  appropriate  soni^  single 
jewel  or  valuable  article  to  his  own  use,  besides  his  regular 
$hare  of  the  plunder.  When  the  eldest  don  of  tluana  Capac 
was  bom,  he  ordered  a  prodigious  chain  or  cable  of  gold  to 
be  made,  so  large  and  heavy  that  two  hundred  men  were 
hardly  aUe  to  liit  it.  In  remembrance  of  this  circumstance^ 
jthe  infant  was  named  Hwascar^  which  signifies  a  cable  or  Jarge 
rope,  as  the  Peruvians  have  no  word  in  tiieir  language  signi- 
fying a  chain.  To  this  name  of  Huascar  was  added  the  sur- 
name Inca,  belonging  to  all  their  kings,  just  as  Augustus  was 
given  to  ail  the  Roman  emperors.  Huana  Capac  had  several 
]arge  magazines  full  of  gold  in  various  shapes,  such  as  the 
figures  of  men  and  women,  of  sheep  and  animaJs  of  ull  kinds, 
and  of  all  the  kinds  of  plants  which  are  found  in  the  country, 
all  accurately  represented.  He  had  also  great  quantities  of 
vestments  of  various  kinds,  and  many  slings,  in  which  the 
fabric  was  mixed  with  gold  threads ;  and  many  bars  of  gold 
and  silver  made  like  billets  of  fire  wood. 

Although  the  main  object  of  this  history  is  to  relate  the 
Spanish  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Peru,  it  seems  proper  to 
explain  the  circi^mstances  under  which  they  found  the  affiurs 
of  that  empire  at  their  arrival ;  by  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  in  permitting  that 
enterprize  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  that  vast  country  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
cpnquest.  After  Huana  Capac  had  reduced  many  provinces 
to  submission,  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  leagues  fromCuzco, 
he  undertook  in  person  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  kingdokn  of 
Quito,  which  bounded  with  his  empire  in  the  north-West.  Ha\^ 
ing  successfully  accomplished  that  great  enterprise,  finding  thj^ 
country  exceedingly  pleasant,  he  continued  to  reside  there 
for  a  long  while,  leaving  at  Cuzco  several  of  his  ciiildren,  both 
sons  and  daughters,  among  whom  were  his  eldest  son  Huas- 
car Inca,  Manco  Inca,  Paul  Inca,  and  several  others*.  While 
at  Quito,  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  former  lord  of 
that  country,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Atahu&lpa  or 
Atabalipa,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  whom  he  lefl  to 
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be  educated  in  Quito  when  he  returned  to  Cuzco.  After  re- 
siding for  some  years  in  Cuzco,  he  made  a  journey  back  to 
Quito,  partly  because  he  delighted  iti  that  country  which  he 
had  subdued,  and  partly  from  affection  for  his  son  Atahualpa, 
whom  he  loved  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  children.  He 
coiitiuued  to  reside  in  Quito  all  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  at  hib 
deaths  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Quito  to  Atahualpa  ^^ 
which  had  belonged  to  his  maternal  ancestors*  On  his  death, 
Atahualpa  secured  the  affection  of  the  army,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  all  the  treasure  which  his  father  had  iii  Quito,  but 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  treasure  remained  in  Cuzco, 
as  too  heavy  for  transportation,  and  accordingly  fell  to  H^ias^ 
car,  the  eldest  son. 

Atahualpa  seiit  ambassadors  to  his  eldest  brother  Huascar, 
informing  him  of  the  death  of  their  father,  and  assuring  hini 
of  his  loyalty  and  obedience  j  yet  requesting  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  retaih  the  comlnand  of  tiie  kiiigdom  of  Quito, 
the  conquest  of  his  father  ;  which  he  alleged  was  beybhd  the 
limits  of  the  Peruvian  enipire,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  fol- 
low tlie  ordinary  rules  of  primogeniture,  more  especially  as 
Atahualpa  was  the  legitimate  heir  of  that  country  in  right  of 
his  mother  and  grandfather.  Huascar  sent  back  for  answer, 
that  if  Atahualpa  would  come  to  Cuzco  alid  give  up  the 
array,  he  should  receive  lands  -and  possessions  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  live  according  to  his  rank ;  but  that  he  would  on 
no  account  give  up  Quito,  a  frontier  province  of  the  empire, 
where  of  course  he  must  keep  up  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  whole*  Huascar  added,  that  if  Atahualpa 
refused  submission  to  these  conditioiis,  he  would  march  in  per- 
son against  him  as  a  declared  enemy.  Oh  receiving  this  mes- 
sage, Atahualpa  consulted  two  of  his  fathers  principal  officers. 
Quiz-quiz  and  Cilicuchima,  brave  and  experienced  warriors, 
who  advised  him  not  to  wait  the  invasion  of  his  brother,  but  td 
take  the  field  without  delay  and  march  against  him ;  as  the  army 
which  was  under  his  orders  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
quire the  whole  provinces  of  the  eitipire,  and  Would  increase  on 
tne  march  by  means  of  the  provinces  which  intervened  be- 
tween Quito  and  Cusco.  Atahualpa  followed  this  advice  and 
n*adually  miide  himself  mastef  of  the  country  through  which 
he   marched;     Huascar,  on  hearing  of  the  hostile  proceed- 
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ings  of  his  brother,  sent  some  light-armed  troops  against  him. 
The  commander  of  these  troops  advanced  to  the  province  of 
Tumibamba  about  a  hundred  leagues  from  Quito  $  and  learn- 
ing that  Atahualpa  had  taken  the  field,  be  sent  a  courier  to 
Cuzco  with  notice  of  the  state  of  the  affairs,  and  to  request 
that  he  might  be  furnished  with  two  thousand  officers  of  ex- 
perience $  oy  means  of  whom  he  could  arm  thirty  thousand 
men  of  the  warlike  province  called  Cagnares  which  remained 
in  aDegiance  to  Hqascar*    These  two  thousand  experienced 
warriors  were  immediately  sent,  by  whose  means,  and  with 
assistance  of  the  curacas  of  Tumibamba,  Chaparras,  Paltas, 
and  Camiares  ^^,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Huasears  general 
was  enabled  to  collect  a  formidable  army.     Atatiualpa  march- 
ed against  this  army,  with  whom  he  fought  a  battle  which  last- 
ed three  days,  in  which  he  was  at  last  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner, in  attempting  to  escape  by  the  bridge  of  Tumibamba. 
While  the  army  of  Huascar  was  celebrating  their  victory 
with  great  feasts  and  rejoicings,  Atahualpa  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  tambos  or  palace  of  Tumibamba  in  which  he  was 
confined,  by  digging  through  a  vei-y  thick  wall  with  a  bar  of 
copper,  which  he  procured  from  a  woman.     He  returned  im- 
mediately to  Quito,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  his 
defeated  army,  to  whom  he  rq)resented  that  his  father  had 
changed  him  into  a  serpent,  by  which  means  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  escape  from  his  prison  through  a  small  hole ;  and 
that  his  father  had  assured  him  of  certain  victoiy,  if  they 
would  return  along  with  him  against  the  enemy.     His  troops 
were  so  much  encouraged  by  this  stratagem,  that  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  great  courage,  believing  themselves  invincible 
under  the  protection  of  Huana  Capac»    rie  again  attacked  the 
army  of  Huascar,  which  in  this  second  battle  was  entirely  de- 
feated.    Such  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides  in  these  two 
battles,  that  even  to  this  day  large  quantities  of  human  bones 
remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  fought.  In  pursuit  of  his 
.  victory,  Atahualpa  marched  into  the  provinces  which  adhered 
to  his  brother,  which  he  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.     He 
.  entirely  destroyed  the  great  city  of  Tumibamba,  which  stood 
on  a  plain  watered  by  three  great  rivers.     In  pursuing  his 
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conquests,  lie  gaTe  no  quarter  wherever  he  met  with  r^istanc^ 
but  granted  mercy  and  peace  to  all  such  districts  a^  submitted 
quietly  to  his  authority,  obliging  all  the  warriors  to  join  his 
army,  which  by  these  means  increased  continually  as  he 
advanced.  On  arriving  at  Tumbez  he  was  desirous  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Puna,  but  as  the  curaca  of  that 
island  defended  himself  courageously,  Atahualpa  did  Hot 
think  it  prudent  to  waste  much  time  in  the  attempt,  more  es^ 
pecially  as  he  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Huascar 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  for  which  reason  he  continued  his 
marth  tbwards  Cuzco^  atid  arrived  at  Caxamarca,  where  he 
established  his  head-quartcrsv  From  this  place  he  detached 
two  of  his  principal  officers  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  thous- 
and light  armed  trodps,  with  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  army 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  bring  him  word  of  their  numbers  and  si^ 
ttration.  When  this  party  had  arrived  at  no  ^reat  distance 
from  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  they  quitted  the  direct  road  and 
made  a  circuit  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  discovering  them.  Procuring  intelligence 
thtrt  Huascar  had  retired  to  a  place  at  some  distance  from  his 
camp,  attended  by  seven  hundred  of  his  principal  officers  and 
nobles,  on  purpose  to  avoid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  hils 
ffreat  army,  they  attacked  his  quarters  by  surprise,  easily  de* 
ieated  his  small  escort,  and  made  him  priiK>ner.  While  en- 
deavouring to  make  good  their  retreat  to  the  camp  of  Atahu- 
alpa with  their  great  prize,  they  were  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  vast  arniy  of  the  enemy,  ^hich  could  easily  have 
-exterminated  them,  being  at  least  thirty  to  one.  But  the 
commanders  of  this  fortunate  detachment,  immediately  told 
Huascar  that  they  would  put  him  to  death,  if  he  did  not  in- 
stantly give  orders  to  his  army  to  retire :  and  at  the  same  timte 
assured  him  that  his  brother  Atahualpa  had  no  farther  desire 
than  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Quito  in  peaci^, 
for  which  he  would  do  homage  to  him  as  his  king  and  lord. 
Huascar,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  death,  and  believing  their 
promise  of  restoration  to  liberty  and  dominion,  issued  peremp- 
tory  orders  to  his  army  to  desist  from  their  intended  attack  and 
to  return  to  Cuzco,  which  they  did  accordingly ;  and  the  Ata- 
hualpan  officers  carried  Huascar  a  prisoner  to  Caxamarca* 
where  they  delivered  him  up  to  their  master.  Thus  were  the  af- 
fairs of  Peru  situated  when  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  arrived  in 
thatcountry  with  theSpaniards;  which  conjuncture  was  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  hi»  views  of  oonqucity  of  whkh  we  shall 
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nioiii  but  the  desire  of  diffuung  the  Ues^ings  of  cii^ization, 
fiiid  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  wmch  they  possessed)  among  the 
barbarous  people  whom  they  reduqed.  During  a  succession 
of  twelve  moparchs^  it  is  said  that  not  one  deviated  from  this 
beneficent  character. 

*<  Whoi  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru  m  \  526^ 
Huana.  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the 
stiate,  was  seated  cm  the  throne.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  distinguished  not  onW  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar 
to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  ^lartial  talents*  By  his 
victorious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjectedf  a  con- 
quest of  such  extexxt  and  imiportance  as  almost  doubled  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuaUe  province  which  he  had  added  to 
his  dominions  $  and  notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  funda-; 
mental  law  of  the  monarchy  against  polluting  the  royal  blood 
by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  van? 
quished  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore  him  a  son  named 
Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  tq 
have  happened  about  the  year  1529,  he  appointed  his  succesr 
sor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Hu? 
ascar;  his  eldest  son,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly 
as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  piemory  of  a  monarch  who  had 
teigned  with  greater  reputation  and  splendour  than  any  of  hi^ 
predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the 
kiGcession. appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the 
empire,  and  ibunded  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  wa^ 
no  sooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  disgust. 
Encouraged  by  diose  sentiments  of  his  subjects,  Huascar  re^ 
•quired  bis  brother  to  renounce  the  government  of  Quito,  and 
io  acknoM^ge  him  as  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been 
'the  first  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops 
which  had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the 
flower  of  the  Peruvian  warricM-s,  to  whose  valour  Huana 
•Capac  had  been  indebted  for  aU  his  victories.  .  Atahualpa 
first  eluded'  the  demand  c^  his  brother,  and  then  marched 
agaihst  him  in  hostile  array. 

«*  Thus  the  ambition  of  twp  young  princes,  the  title  of  the 
one  founded  on  ancient  usage^  and  of  the  other  asserted  by 
the  veteran  troops,  invohred  Peru  in  pivil  war,  a  calamity  to 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  a  stronger,  under  a  succession  of 
virtuous  monarchs.  In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was  obvious. 
Thefprce  of  arms  triumphed  .over  tlia  authority  of  laws, 
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Atahualpa  remained  victorious,  and.mad^  a  cruel  use  of  his 
victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the 
throne^  he  attempted  to  exterminate  tJie  royal  race,  by  put- 
ting to  death  all  the  children  ofthe  sun  descended  from  Manco 
Capac,  whom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or  stratagem. 
From  a  politioal  motive,  the  Ufe  of  the  unfortunate  Huascar, 
iwho  had  been  taken  prisoacr  in  a  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  empire,  was  prolonged  for,  some  time;  that,  by 
issuing  orders  in  bis  name,  the  usurper  might  more  easily  es- 
tablish his  own  authority* 

«' When  Pizarro  lauded  in  the  bay  of  St  Matthew,  in  1531, 
this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in  its  greatest 
fury ;  and  though  the  two  competitors  received  early  accounts 
ofthe  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  so  intent  upon  the 
^operations  of  a  war  which  they  deemed  more  interesting,  that 
they  gave  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy  too  incon- 
siderable in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom 
it  would  be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when 
ipore  at  leisure.  By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  of 
%yhich  he  could  have  no  foresight,  and  of  which  he  remained 
long  ignorant  from  his  detective  mode  of  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  Pi«arro  was  permitted  to  advance  un^ 
molested  into  the  centre  of  a  great  empire^ .  before  any  effort 
of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career.  During  their 
pro^resfi,  the  Spaniards  acquired  some  huperfect  knowledge 
of  the  straggle  between  the  two  contending  factions ;  and  the 
first  complete  information  respecting,  it  w:as  received  from 
messengers  sent  by  Huascar  to  Pizarro,  to  solicit  his  aid 
against  Atahualpa,  whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel  and  an 
usurper,"  , 


Manco  C^pac,  the  first  Inca  of  the. Peruvians,  i«  said  to 
have  reigned,  about  the  middle  ofthe  twelfth  century,  as  the 
traditionary  accounts  attribute  a  period  of  about  400  years 
between  the  commencement  of  his  reign  and  the  decease  of 
Huana  Capac  in  1529,  which  would  place  the  origin  ofthe 
monarchy  about  the  year  1129,  allowing  an  average  of  SO 
years  to  each  of  13  successive  reigns.  The  traditions  of  such 
ancient  matters  among  an  ignorant  people  are  little  to  be  de- 
pended on;  aud  even  admittmg  the  series  of  kings  to  be  right 
as  to  number,  the  ordinary  average  of  twenty  years  to  each  of 
the  thirteen  successive  reigns  would  only  give  260  years  for  the 
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duration  of  the  monarchy,  and  would  carry  back  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Manco  Capac  only  to  the  year 
1269.  The  series  of  these  kings,  as  given  by  various 
Spanish  writers,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  rcruvians, 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Manco  Capac.  2.  Sinchi  Ropa.  S.  Llogue  Yupan- 
qui.  4<.  Mayta  Capac.  5.  Capac  Yupanqui.  6.  IncaRoca. 
7,  Yahuar  Huacac,  8.  Inca  Roca,  likewise  named  Viraco- 
cha.  9,  l^achaqutec  ^^.  10.  Yupanqui.  11.  Tupac  Yupan- 
qui. 12.  HqanaCap^c.  13.  Hu^car,  or  Inti-cusi-Hualpa. 
14<.  Atahualpa.  15.  Manco  Capac  the  Second,  crowned  at 
Cuzco  by  permission  of  Pizarro  i  afterwards  revolted  and  re- 
tired to  the  mountains.  16,  Sayri  Tupac ;  who  resigned  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Peru  \o  Philip  II.  He  died  a  Christ- 
ian, and  left  one  daughter  who  iparried  a  Spaniard  named 
Qnez  de  Loyola,  and  from  whom  are  desen^ed  the  marquisses 
of  Orepesa  and  AJcanises. 


As  the  empire  of  Peru  was  made  up  of  many  barbarous 
tribes,  its  native  inhabitants  spoke  mapy  languages  or  dialects, 
which  were  only  understood  in  their  own  particular  districts. 
The  language  of  the  ruling  people  or  tribe  to  which  the  royal 
family  belonged,  called  the  Qjiichua,  was  solely  used  at  court, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  ^ns  of  all  the  chiefs  or 
curacas  of  the  empire  were  ordered  to  be  educated  at  Cuzco, 
that  they  might  be  all  able  to  cqnyerse  with  the  sovereign. 
In  this  language  the  sounds  of  6,  d^f^  g,  and  r,  are  said  to 
have  been  wanting  \  an^  yet  that  pf  the  r  opcurs  in  the  names 
of  several  pf  their  kings.  Garpilasso  9ays  that  ^is  letter  had 
a^ttural  sound,  pcrluips  resembling  the  burr,  or  parlergras 
ofthe  ^French  :  And  it  is  alleged  that  this  language  of  a  com- 
paratively barbarous  people  was  nearly  'as  copious  and  as 
artificial  as  tlie  Greek.  The  following  specimens  are  given 
in  the  Modem  Geography,  III.  585,  to  which  are  added  two 
examples  of  what  are  call^  Peruvian  poetry  i  from  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega)  p.  50.  The  nouns  in  this  language  are  declined 
by  altering  the  terminations  thus ;  Runa^  a  man ;  Buhap^  oi 
a  man  j  Runapacj  to  a  man,  &c.  The  verbs  have  also 
moods  and  tenses,  the  terminations  oftefi  extending  to  a  great 
length. 

36  By  some  authors  an  Inca  Rpca  la  here  interposed,  who  was  depose^ 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  days.-*-£. 
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1,  Hoc 

S,  Yscay 
3.  Quimza 
^.  Tahua 

The  Andes  . 
The  Arm  . 
Bad      •     •        • 
The  Beard    .  . . 
Beauty 
The  Belly  . 
A  Brother 
A  Canoe    . 
To  Die      • 
ADog; 
Xol^rink   . 
The  Ears   . 
£ared>  pv  having  ) 
great  ean        ^ 
To  E^t  .        . 
An  Emerajd  •    • 
The  'Eye 
A  Family 
Father  . 
Fire  . 
Many  (ires 
A  Fish 
Flesh 
A  Foot 

A  Frioid 
Good 
Gold 
Gold  dust 
Great 
A  Hatchet 
The  Hair  . 
The  Hand 
The  Head 


5.  Chump],  picheca. 

6.  Zocta. 
7*  Canchis* 
8,  Puzac. 


9.  Yscon, 
10.  Chunca 
100.  Pachac. 
lOOQ.  Huaranca. 


Anti 
Ricra 

Mana  alli  * 

Zunca 

Zumay 

Vicza 

Huaaquey 

Huampu 

Huauny»  pltini 

AUes  ^ 

Upiani 

Rrnri 

Rlngrim 

]Micui)i 
Umina 
Naui 
Ayllu 

Nina 

^inanina 

Challhua 

Aycha 

Chaqui 

Cocho 

Alli 

Cori 

Chichi  cori 

Hatun 

Avri,  champi 

Caspa 

Maqui 

Uma 


A  Hog 
A  House 
A  Husband 
Iron  . 
A  King 
A  Lake 
A  Lance 
Land  • 
Little     • 
Love    • 
A  man 
The  Moon    , 
A  Mother    . 
A  Mountain 
The  Mouth 
No. 

The  Nose 
A  Queen,  or 

.  Fripcess 
A  Saqrifice 
3and 

The  Sea 

A  Ship        , 
Silver         f 
A  Sister 
Snow 
A  Son 
A  Stone 
The  Sun 
Water 
Woman 
Yes 


} 


.  Cuchi 

•  Huaci 
, .  Coza 

•  Quellay  . 

.  Capacy  Inca 

.  Cocha 

.  Chuqui 

.  Allpa 

.  Huchuy 

«  Cuyay,  munay 

.  Runa 

.  QuiUa 

.  Mama 

.  Punay  acha 

.  Simi 

.  Maria 
Cenca 

Coya 

Arpay 

Aco 
C  Atun  cocha  f    ■ 
t  Mama  cocha  % 
p    Huampu  § 

Collqui 

Panay 

Riti 

Churi 
<    Rumi 

Inti 

Unu>  yacQ 

Huami 

Y 


Specimen  of  Peruvian  poetry. 


CayUa  Uapi 
Pununqui 
Qtuutpitm 
Samusac 


To  the  Song 
I  will  Sleep^ 
At  Midnight 
I  will  come. 


*  Not  good.  t  Great  Lake.  %  Mother  Lake. 

6  Huampu  likeswise  ngn^es  a  canoe^  and  probably  a  ship  might  bf 


inmed  Atun  huampu,  a  great  canoe. — £. 
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Section  II. 

Transactions  ofPtzarro  and  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  from,  ike 
commencement  of  the  Conquest,  tilt  the  departure  of  Almagro 
for  the  Discovery  of  Chiii. 

After  the  return  of  Don  Francisco  Rzarro  from  Spahi  to 
Panama,  he  made  every  preparation  in  hispow^r  for  the  con- 
quest of  PerUf  in  which  he  was  not  seconded  with  the  same  spirit 
as  formerly  by  his  companion  Almagroy  by  which  their  affairs 
were  considerably  retarded,  as  Almagro  was  the  richer  man 
and  had  greater  credit  among  the  settlers.  Diego  Almagro^ 
as  formeny  mentioned,  was  much  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro  for 
having  neglected  his  interest  in  his  applications  to  his  nugcsty  ; 
but  at  length  became  pacified  by  his  apologies  and  promisesy 
and  their  iriendship  was  renewed  j  yet  Almagro  could  nev^- 
be  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  brotners  of  Pizarro,  more  e&* 
pecially  Ferdinand,  against  whom  he  had  a  rooted  dislike* 
Owing  to  these  disputes  a  considerable  time  elapsed ;  but  at 
length  Ferdinand  Ponce  de  Leon '  fitted  out  a  ship  wfaidi 
belonged  to  him,  in  which  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  embarked 
with  all  the  soldiers  he  could  procure,  which  were  very  few  in 
number,  as  the  people  in  Panama  were  much  discouraged  by 
the  great  difficulties  and  hardships  which  had  been  suffered 
in  the  former  attempt,  and  the  poor  success  which  had  then 
been  met  with  ^.  Pizarro  set  sail  about  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1531 ;  and  in  consequence  of  contrary  winds  was 
obliged  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Peru  a  hundred  leagues  more 
to  the  north  than  he  intended  ^  s  by  which  means  he  was  re- 
duced 

1  With  regard  to  this  person,  the  original  French  translator  makes  the 
following  observation  :  *^  Perhaps  this  is  the  person  named  Hernando  de 
Luque  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  section,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  original  adventurers  in  the  enterprize.  It  so,  the  name  of  de  Luqoe  on 
the  former  occasion  may  be  an  error  of  the  press/'— Jt  must  be  observed 
however,  that  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  names  the  third  person  of  the  original 
fraternity  Hernando  de  Luque^  and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  .Ponce 
de  Leon.    £. 

2  Neither  Zaratenor  Garcilasso  mention  the  number  of  troops  embarked 
on  this  expedition,  but  we  leam  from  Rtt^itson,  II.  206,  that  the  whole 
Vmament  consisted  of  180  soldiers,  96  of  whom  were  borsemen«~£. 

S  According  to  Robertson,  II.  293,  Pizbtto  kusded  in  the  bay  of  St 
Matthew.  The  distance  of  100  Spanish  leagues  from  Tumbez,  mentioned 
by  Garcilasso  as  the  intended  place  of  landing,  would  lead  us  to  the  Rio  do 
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duc^d  to  the  necessity  of  making  along  and  painful  march 
down  the  coast,  where  he  and  his  troops  suffered  great  hard- 
ships from  scarcity  or  provisions,  and  by  the  extreme  difficul- 
ty of  crossiq^  the  different  riyeis  which  intersected  their  line 
of  march,  ail  of  which  they  had  to  pass  near  their  mouths, 
where  they  are  wide  and  deep,  insomuch  that  both  men  and 
horses  had  often  to  pass  them  by  swimming.  The  courage 
and  address  of  Pizarxo  was  conspicuous  amidst  these  difficm- 
ties,  by  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  frequently  exposing 
himself  to  danger  for  .their  relief,  even  assisting  those  who  were 
unable  to  swim*  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  place  named 
Coaque  "^  on  the  sea  side,  which  was  weU  peopled,  and  where 
they  procured  abundance  of  provisions  to  refresh  and  restore 
them  after  the  hardships  and  privations  they  had  undergone. 
From  that  place,  Pizarro  sent  back  one  of  his  vessels  to  Pa- 
nama, and  the  other  to  Nicaragua,  sending  by  them  abov^ 
30,000  castiUanas  ^  of  gold|  which  he  had  seized  at  Coaque, 
to  encourage. fresh  adventurers  to  join  him,  by  giving  a  speci- 
men of  the  riches  of  the  country.  At  Coaque  the  Spaniards 
found  some  excellent  emeralds,  as  this  country  being  under 
the  line,  is  the  only  place  where  such  precious  stones  are  to 
\ye  had,  Several  of  these  were  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  broke  them  in  order  to  examine  their  nature  j  as  they 
were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  good  emeralds  ought  to 
bear  the  hammer  without  breaking,  like  diamonds.  Believ^ 
injg  theri3tbre  that  the  Indians  might  impose  false  stones  upon 
them,  jhey  broke  fnany  of  great  value  through  their  igno- 
rance. The  Spaniards  were  here  afflicted  by  a  singular  dis- 
ease, formerly  mentioned,  which  produced  a  dangerous  kind 
of  warts  or  wens  on  their  heads  faces  and  other  parts  of  their 
body^  e3^tremely  sore  and  loathsome,  of  which  some  of  the 
soldiers  died,  but  most  of  them  recovered,  though  almost  every 
pne  was  Jess  or  more  a^ected. 

leaving  Coaque  on  account  of  this  strange  disease,  which 
Pizaryp  attributed  to  the  malignity  of  the  air,  he  marched  on 

to 

Santjago  in  lat.  l  ^^  S.  on  the  coast  of  Tacames  or  Esmeraldas.  Garcilasso 
says  that  Flzarro  had  two  vessels,  'which  he  immediately  sent  back  to  Panama* 
But  these  seem  to  have  accompanied  the  march  of  Pizarro  to  Coaque.— £. 

4  'From  the  sequel,  this  pUu:e  appears  to  have  been  in  the  province  of 
Tacames. — E. 

5  A  species  4>f  gold  coin  worth  14  reals  18  maravedies.  Garcilasso  says 
that  Pizarro  sent  24000  or  25000  ducats  of  gold  to  Almagro,  part  of  which 
yrzA  plunder^  and  part  received  in  ransom  for  prisoners. — C- 
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(o  that  province  or  district  in  which  Puerto  Viejo  now  £taiid^ 
lind  easily  reduced  all  the  surrounding  country  to  subjection. 
T^lie  captains  Sebastian  ^enalcazar  and  Juan  Fernandez  join- 
ed him  at  this  pjace^  wilh  a  small  reinforcement  pf  horse  and 
foot,  which  they  brought  from  Nicaragua  *. 

Having  reduced  the  province  of  Puerto  Vigo  to  subjection, 
pizarro  proceeded  with  all  his  troopd  to  the  harbour  of  Ttmr 
bez^  whence  he  determined  to  pass  over  into  the  island  of 
Puna,  which  is  opposite  to  that  port.  For  this  purpose  he 
caused  a  number  of  flats  or  rafts  to  be  jconstructed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Peruvians,  formerly  mentioned,  to  transport 
his  men  and  horses  to  the  island,  which  is  above  twenty  miles 
from  the  river  of  Tumbcz,  The  Spaniards  were  in  imminent 
danger  in  this  passage,  as  the  Indians  who  guided  their  floats 
liad  resolved  to  cut  the  cords  by  which  their  planks  were 
held  together,  on  purpose  to  drown  jthe  men  and  horses  j 
but  as  Pizarro  had  som'e  suspicion  or  intimation  of  their 
secxet  intentions,  he  ordered  all  his  people  to  be  on  their 
guard,  constantly  sword  in  hand,  and  to  jceep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  Indians.  On  arriving  in  the  island,  the  inhabitants 
received  them  courteously  and  requested  that  there  might  be 
jpeace  between  them  ;  yet  it  was  soon  known  that  they  bad 
concealed  their  warriors  in  ambush,  with  the  intention  of 
massacring  the  Spaniards  during  the  night.  When  Pizarro 
was  informed  of  this  treachery,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Indians,  and  took  the  principal  cacique  of  the  island ;  and 
next  morning  made  himself  master  of  the  enemies  camp, 
which  was  defended  by  a  considerable  body  of  warriors. 
Xicaming  that  another  body  of  the  islanders  had  attacked  the 
flat  vessels  or  rafts  in  which  tliey  had  come  over,  Pizarro  and 
his  brothers  went  in  ^all  haste  to  assist  the  Spanish  guard 
which  had  the  care  of  them,  and  drove  away  the  enem}'  with 
considerable  slaughter.  In  th6se  engagements  two  or  three 
of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  several  wounded,  among 
whom  was  GcHizalo  Pizarro,  who  received  a  dangerous  hurt 
on  the  knee. 

Soon  after  this  action,  Hernando  de  Soto  arrived  from 
Nicaragua  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  fboi  and 
horse.    But  fimling  it  difficult  to  subdMe  the  islanders  effeo- 

tualiy 

6  In  making  this  small  progress  the  whole  of  the  year  15^1  had  been 
employed,  and  the  year  15S2  was  already  begun  before  Pizarro  left  Coaque. 
.^Roberts.  H-  of  Amer,  II.  28  s. 
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tually,  as  they  kept  their  canoes  concealed  among  the  manr 
grove  trees  which  grow  in  the  water,  Pizarro  resolved  to  ro* 
turn  to  Tumbez  ;  more  especially  as  the  air  of  Puna  is  un-* 
wholesome  from  its  extreme  heat,  and  the  marshy  nature  of 
its  shores.     For  this  reason  he  divided  all  the  gold  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  island,  and  abandoned  the  place*     In 
this  idand  of  Puna,  the  Spaniards  found  above  six  hundred 
prisoners,  men   and  women,   belonging   to   the  district  of 
Tumbez,  among  whom  was  one  of  the  principal  nobles  of 
tliat  place.     On  the   I6th  May  1532,   Pizarro  set  all  these 
people  at  liberty,  and  supplied  them  with  barks  or  floats  to 
carry  them  home  to  Tumbez ;   sending  likewise  in  one  of 
these  barks  along  with  the  liberated  Indians,  three  Spaniards 
to  announce  his  own  speedy  arrivaL     The  Indians  of  Tum^- 
bez  repaid  this  great  favour  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  as 
immediately  on  iheir  arrival,  they  sacrificed  these  three  Spa- 
niards to  their  abominable  idols.     Hernando  de  Soto  made 
a  narrow  escape  from  meeting  with  the  same  fate ;  He  was* 
embarked  on  one  of  these  floats,  with  a  single  servant,  along 
with  some  of  the  Indians,  and  had  already  entered  the  river 
of  Tumbez,  when  he  was  seen  by  Diego  de  Aguero  and 
Roderick  Lozan,  who  had  already  landed,  and  who  made 
him  stop  the  float  and  land  beside  them^  otherwise,  if  he 
liad  been  carried  up  to  Tumbez,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  put  to  death. 

f^rom  the  foregoing  treachery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tum<^ 
liez,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  they  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  furnish  barks  tor  the  disembarkation  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops  and  horses  ;  so  that  on  the  first  evening,  only  the 
Governor  t)on  Francisco  Pizarro,  with  his  brothers  Ferdi- 
nand and  Juan,  the  bishop  Don  Vincente  de  Valverde, 
cafitairi  de  Soto,  and  the  other  two  Spaniards  already  men- 
tioned, Aguero  and  Lozan,  were  able  to  land.  These  gentle- 
men had  to  pass  the  whole  night  on  horseback  entirely  wet, 
as  the  sea  was  very  roughs  and  they  had  no  Indians  to  guide 
their  bark,  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  know  how  to  manage, 
so  that  it  overset  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  land.  In 
the  morning,  Ferdinand  rizarro  remained  on  the  shore  to 
direct  the  Linding  of  the  troops,  while  the  governor  and  the 
others  who  had  landed  rode  more  than  two  leagues  into  the 
country  without  being  able  to  find  a  single  Indian,  as  all  the 
natives  had  armed  themselves  and  retired  to  the  small  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood.     On  returning  towards  the  coast,  lie 

met 
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met  the  cai3tains  Mitia  and  Salcedo,  who  had  rode  to  meet 
him  with  several  of  the  cavalry  which  had  disembarked.  He 
returned  with  them- to  Tnmbez,  where  he  encamped  with  all 
the  troops  he  was  able  to  collect. 

Soon  afterwards,  Captain  Benalcazar  arrived  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops  from  the  island  of  Puna,  where  he  had  been 
obliged  to  remain  till  the  return  of  the  vessels,  as  there  was 
not  enoijgh  of  shipping  to  contain  the  whole  at  once. 
While  he  waited  for  the  vessels,  he  had  to  defend  himself 
from  continual  attacks  of  the  Islanders  ;  but  now  i*ejoinedthe 
governor  with  Tcry  little  loss.  Pizarro  remained  above 
twenty  days  at  Tumbez,  during  which  time  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  cacique  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace,  by  sending  him  repeated  messages  to  that  effect,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  On  the  tx)ntrary,  the  natives  did  every 
injury  in  their  power  to  our  people,  and  especially  to  the 
servants  and  others  who  went  out  into  the  country  in  search 
of  pW)visionft  J  while  the  'Spaniards  wfere  tmable  to  retaliate^ 
as  the  Indians  kept  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  governor  caused  three  barks  of  floats  to  be  brought  up  se- 
cretly from  the  coast,  in  which  he  crossed  the  river  during  the 
tiight,with  his  brothers  Juan  and  Gonzalo,  and  the  Captains 
Benalcazar  and  Soto,  with  above  fifty  horsemen.  With  these 
he  made  a  very  fatiguipg  march  before  day,  as  the  road  was 
very  difficult  and  uneven,  and  full  of  knolls  overgrown  with 
brambles  and  bushes.  About  day  break  he  came  unexpec- 
tedly to  the  Indian  camp;  which  he  immediately  attacked  and 
carried,  putting  many  of  the  natives  to  the  sword  ;  and  for 
fifteen  days  he  pursued  them  into  afl  their  haunts,  making  a 
cruel  war  upon  them  with  fire  and  sword,  in  revenge  for  the 
three  Spaniards  whom  they  had  sacrificed.  At  length,  the 
principal  cacique  of  Tumbez  sued  for  peace,  and  made  some 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  in  token  of  submission. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  province  of  Tumbez,  Pizarro  left 
a  part  of  his  troops  there  under  the  charge  of  Antonio  de 
•Navarre  and  Atenso  Requelme,  the  former  of  whom  was 
Gontador  or  comptroller  of  accounts,  and  the  latter  trea- 
surer, both  in  the  service  of  his  majesty.  Taking  along  with 
himself  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  he  went  forwards  to 
'  the  river  Poechos  ^,  thirty  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Tum- 
bez, 

7  perhaps  tHat  now  called  Mancora,  intermediate  between  the  river  of 
Tumbez  and  that  of  Piura.    In  this  route  Pizarro  had  to  cross  a  mountaln- 

11  .       .        ou* 
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boz,  in  which  march,  as  the  caciques  and  inhabitants  receive 
ed  him  peaceably,  he  conducted  himself  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  natives.  Passing  beyond  the  before  mentioned  river, 
he  came  to  the  bay  of  Payta,  which  is  the  best  on  all  that 
coast;  whence  he  detached  de  Soto  to  reduce  the  caciques 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  Amatape  or  Chira,  in  v^hich 
he  succeeded  after  a  slight  resistance,  alt  the  caciques  and  na-' 
dves  submitting  and  demanding  peace. 

While  at  this  place,  Pizarrp  received  a  message  from  Cuz- 
co  by  certain  envoys  sent  by  Huascar,  informing  him  of  the? 
revolt  of  his  brother  Atahualpa,  and  requesting  his  assistance 
to  establish  him,  as  the  lawful  sovereign,  in  his  just  rigbts^  *. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  message,  Pizarro  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  divisions  in  Peru.  He  sent  therefore  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  Tumbez  to  bring  the  troops  from 
thence;  and  established  a  colony  at  San  Miguel  in  the 
district  of  Tangarara,  near  the  sea  on  the  riv^r  Chira  ^, 
as  a  port  in  which  to  receive  vessels  coming  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Panama,  Having  placed  a  garrison  in  Si 
Migael,  and  made  a  division  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
had  been  procured  since  leaving  Puna,  the  governor  march- 
ed with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  the  prpvince  of  Caxamarca, 
in  which  he  was  informed  that  Atahualpa  then  was  '". 

On  this  march  towards  Caxamarca,  the  Spaniards  spfiered 
intolerably,  white  passing  through  the  dry  and  burning 
sandy  desert  of  Sechura,  where  tor  above  fifty  n^iles  they 
could  not  find  any  water  to  drink,  or  a  single  tree  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun.  This  desert  reaches  nrom  San  Miguel 
or  the  river  Piura  to  the  province  of  Motupe,  in  which  latter 
they  found  some  weU  peopled  vallies  full  of  verdure,  and  were 

supplied 

ouft  di^rict^  not  menttoned  by  2^rate,  called  the  hills  of  CastrO}  Aguarro, 
4nd  Pachmi.— £. 

8  GarcillaB8o  suspects  that  this  message  must  have  come  from  some  rurtf- 
cain  the  interest  of  Huascar,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  to  Atahualpa. — £» 

9'  San  Miguel  stands  on  the  river  Piurut  which  runs  into  the  sea  upwards 
of  forty  miles  farther  south  than  the  Chira.  This  colony  being  intended 
for  a  harbour  to  receive  reinforcements,  was  probably  first  established  at 
the  mouth  d  the  river,  where  Sechura  now  stands.  The  present  town  of 
San  Migael  is  near  thirty  miles  from  the  sea*— £• 

1 0  In  this  adventurous  march  into  the  interior  of  an  extensive  empire,  the 
forces  commanded  by  Pizarro,  who  had  now  received  several  reinforcements, 
consisted  of  62  horsemen  and  102  foot  soldiers,  twenty  of  whom  were  arm- 
ed with  cross-bows,  and  only  three  carried  muskets  or  rather  Aiatchloi:ks.~^ 
ftobertson,  H.  0f  Amer.  11.  S95.  He  appears  also  tu  have  had  two  sm^l! 
field-pieces.— £. 
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supplied  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  refreshments  to 

restore  them  after  the  fatigues  and  privations  they  had  suffer* 
ed  in  the  desert.  Marching  from  thence  by  way  of  the 
mountain  towards  Caxamarca,  Pizarro  was  met  by  an  envoy 
from  Atahualpa,  bringing  presents  fi-oni  that  prince,  among 
which  were  painted  slippers  and  golden  bracelets.  This  mes- 
senger informed  the  governor,  that,  when  he  appeared  before 
Atiuiualpa,  he  must  wear  these  slippers  and  bracelets,  that 
the  prince  might  know  who  he  was  ' '.  Pizarro  received 
this  envoy  witn  much  kindness,  and  promised  to  do  every 
thing  that  had  been  required  on  the  part  of  Atahnalpa ;  de- 
siring the  envoy  to  inform  his  sovereign  that  he  might  be  as- 
sured of  receiving  no  injury  from  him  or  the  Spaniards,  on 
condition  that  the  Peruvians  treated  them  with  peace  and 
friendship  ;  as  he  had  it  in  orders  from  the  king  his  master, 
who  had  sent  him  to  this  country,  to  do  no  narih  to  any 
one  without  just  cause. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Peruvian  envoy,  Pizarro  continu- 
ed his  march  with  great  precaution,  being  uncertain  whither 
the  Indians  might  not  attack  him  during  the  passage  of  the 
mountains,  in  one  pail  of  which  he  had  to  pass  through  ah 
almost  inaccessible  narrow  defile,  where  a  few  resolute  men 
might  have  destroyed  his  whole  party.     On  his  arrival  at 
Caxaroarca,   he  found  another  messenger  from  Atahualpa, 
who  desired  that  he  would  not  presume  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  that  plac^e  until  he  received  permission  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Pizarro  made  no  answer  to  this  messagei  but  imme- 
diately took  up  his  quarters  in  a  large  court,  on  one  side  of 
which  there  was  a  house  or  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  temple  of  the  sun,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  a  strorig  wall  or  rampart  of  earth.     When  he  had  posted 
his  troops  in  this   advantageous   situation,  he  sent  captain 
Soto  at  the  head  of  twenty  horsemen  to  the  camp  of  Atahu- 
alpa, which  was  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Caxamarca, 
with  orders  to  announce  his  arrival.     On  coming  towards 
the  presence  of  Atahualpa,  Soto  pushed  his  horse  into  a  fuH 
career,  making  him  prance  and  curvet  fo  the  great  terror  of 

many 

1 1  This  envoy  would  assuredly  bring  some  dtfier  message ;  and  accord- 
ingly Robertson,  II.  296,  says  that  he  offered  art  alliance,  and  a  friendly  re- 
ception at  Caxamarca.  Garcilasso  giv6s  a  long  and  vague  account  of  the 
object  of  this  message,  and  enumerates  many  articles  of  provisions  and  cu  • 
riosities,  and  some  rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver  dishes  and  vases  whicli 
were  sent  on  this  occasion  by  Atahualpa  to  Pizarro. — ^E. 
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many  of  tbe  Peruvians,  who  ran  away  in  a  prodigious  fright 
Atanualpa  was  so  much  di«plea8ed  at  his  subjects  for  meii* 
cowardice,  that  he  ordered  all  who  had  run  away  from  the 
horse  to  be  immediately  put  to  death* 

After  Soto  bad  delivered  his  message,  Atahualpa  declined 
firing  any  direct  answer,  not  choosing  to  address  his  discourse , 
immediately  to  Soto :  He  spoke  first  to  one  of  his  attendant 
chiefs,  w^ho  communicated  what  the  king  had  said  to  tbe  iii* 
teipreter,  after  which  the  interpreter  explained  what  had  been 
said  to  Soto.  While  this  circuitous  conversation  was  goiiig 
on,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  arrived  with  some  more  horsemen^ 
and  addressed  Atahualpa  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  to  the 
following  effect  **  That  his  brother  the  general  had  been 
sent  to  wait  upon  Atahualpa'  by  his  soverSgn  Don  Carios 
with  an  offer  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  wished  therefor^ 
to  have  an  Audience  of  ms  majesty,  that  be  might  communi-» 
cate  what  had  been  given  to  him  in  charge  by  the  king  of 
Spain/'  To  this  Atahualpa  repli^;  ''  Hiat  he  acp^ted, 
with  pleasure  the  o£fer  of  friendship  from  the  general,  pro^ 
vided  he  would  restore  to  his  subjects  all  the  gold  Imd  silver 
he  had  taken  from  them,  and  would  immediately  quit  the 
country ;  and  that  on  purpose  to  settle  an  amicable  arrang&- 
ment,  he  nieant.next  day  to  visit  the  Spanish  general  in  the 
palace  of  Cftxamarca." 

After  visiting  the  Peruvian  camp,  which  had  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  immense  city,  fix>m  the  prodigious  multitode  of 
tents  and  the  vast  numbers  of  men  which  it  contained^  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  return^  to  his  brother,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
faithful' account  of  every  thing  he  had  seeti^  and  of  the  words 
of  Atahualpa.  The  answer  of  that  prlnc0  gave  some  consi- 
derable uneasiness  to  Pizarro,  as  having  rather  a  tnenacing 
appearance,  more  especially  oonsiderii^  that  the  army  of  the 
Peruvians  outnumbered  his  own  small  mrce  in  the  proportion 
of  ope  or  two  hundred  to  one. .  Yet  as  tbe  general  and  most  ef 
those  who  were  with  him  were  men  of  bold  and -deterniined  re- 
solution, fikej  encouraged  each  other  during  the  night  to 
act  like  men  of  courage  and  honour,  trusting  to  the  assistan^ie 
of  God  in  the  disdiarge  of  tbeir  duty.  They  passed  the  wlude 
night  under  arms,  keeping  etricf  Watch  round  their  quarters, 
and  in  oompfetef  readiness  ftir- whatever  might  befal. 

£av^  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  November  15S2,  Pizarro 
drew  up  his  small  body  oS  men  in  regular  order.  Dividing 
his  cavfldiy  into  three  bodies,  under  the  command  of  his 

VOL.  XV.  B  b  thrc« 
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tbrte  brothers^  Ferdinand,  Joan,  tmd  Ge>nBaIo»  ai^isted  by 
the.  Captains  Soto  and  Benalcaz&r,  he  ordered  to  keep  them- 
selves concealed  within  their  quarters  till  they  should  receive 
orders  to  attack.  He  remained  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
infatitryi  in'andthdr  part  of  the  inclosed  court,  having  issued 
the  strictest  commi^nds  that  no  one  should  make  the  anal- 
Icat  motion  without  his'orders,  which  were  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  discharge  of  the  artilkrfy. 

!\  Atahualpa  etnployed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  arranging 
hifi  tToops  in  ordier  of  battle, ;pomtiog  out  to  each  of  thecom- 
pianders  where  and  in  what  manner  their  divisions  were  to 
attack  the  SpAniat*ds.'    He  likewise  sent  a  detachment  of  5000 
Peruvian  IvAKrioj^s  uhder.on^of  his  i^inoipai  officers  named 
Rmxilnaguii  witH  qrders  to  ta^0  posbes^ion  of  the  defile  by  which 
ibsi  Spfiniardshad  penetrated  tibe  m^antain,  and  to  kiU  every 
one  of  theniif  whP'.Xtig^l;  e;ideavQiiir  to  escape  in  that  way'^ 
Atahualpa'havJIig-^Yi^a  s^l'the^^  orders,  b^n  his  mardi  and 
ladvaoced  so  fAomy  thaj^ln  four ^ hours  his  army,  hardly  pro- 
^seeded  a  short  league..    He  Wa«.  canuod  in  his  litt^  in  the 
,  usual  state|,.on  the  shoulders  pi*  some  of  die  principal  lords  of 
his  courts  havitig  threq  hundred  Indians  marching  before'him 
in  rich  unilbri^Dis,  who  removed  ev^ry  stone  or  other  substance 
yhieh  height  pbk^uct.-the.way,  even  carefully  :picking  up  the 
smallest  straws.     He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
.curacas  or  jc4ci(Iues,  luid  principal  officers  of  his  court,  all 
oaniied  in  iitt^s.    The^  Peruvians  held  the  Spaniards  in  small 
e^imation,  ibey  were  so  few  in  number,  and  imagined  they 
;Could  easily. lodke (them  all. {prisoners  without  ^presuming  to 
#ake  the  smallest  I'esistance.    One.  of.  the  cadques  had  sent 
4o  inform'  Atahualpa  not  to  stand  in.any  awe  of  we  Spaniards, 
^aa  they  wei  e  not  only  tew  in  i\umber^  but  so  effeminate  oiul 
Itoy  that  .they  Mferl;  unable  to  ^arch  on  foot  without  being 
.tired  by  a  veryishortdistaaice,  ibr  which  reasoaU^^y  travelled 
ion  the  backs  i>(iarge  sheq),,  by  which  name  they  distinguish- 
ed iouT  horses. ;                                                .      ,,;,     . 
r  :  In  the  order  already  described,  Atabiialpa  ait^ed  with  all 
his  army  aild  attenidants.iQtoa  horge  s^are  or  <9idosm*e  in 
.  front  of  the  tambQs  or  palace.  q£'  GaxamaiiQa;;,  acid  seeing  the 
,  Spaniards  so  &w  vx  number  and  all  on  footf  as.  A»  cavahy 
remained  in  conjcealiiienty  he  conceived  that  .tJb^y  would  not 
'  ,    .  .  •  .      , certainly 

.12.  .Robertson^  Ilf  299,  su^resses^  aU  tneifticm  cf '^nj^kaitile'iMeiitioni  oa 
the'part  of  Atahualpa. — ^E.  \  *  , 
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certainly  dare  to  stand  before  him  or  to  resist  his  commands. 
Rising  up  therefore  in  his  litter,  he  said  to  his  atteadants^ 
««  These  people  are  all  in  our  power,  and  will  assuredly  sur- 
render." To  which  they  all  answered  that  this  was  certainly 
the  case.  At  this  time,  the  bishop  Don  Vincente  Valverde 
a4yanoed  towards  Atahualpa,  holding  a  crucifix  in  one  hand 
and  his  breviary  in  the  other,  and  addressed  him  to  the  ioU 
lowing  effect. 

<<  There  is  but  one  God  in  three  persons  who  has  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  are  therein.  He  form- 
ed Adam  the  first  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards made  Eve  his  wife  from  a  rib  taken  out  of  his  side. 
AU  the  generations  of  men  are  descended  from  these  our  first 
parents,  by  whose  disobedience  we  have  all  become  sinners, 
unworthy  therefore  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  and  be- 
yond the  hope  of  heaven,  until  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  and  suffered  death  to  purchase  for  us 
life  and  immortality.  After  our  Lord  had  suffered  a  shame- 
ful death  upon  the  cross,  he  rose  again  in  a  glorious  manner ; 
and,  having  remained  a  short  time  on  earth,  he  ascended  in- 
to Heaven,  leaving  St  Peter  his  vicar  on  earth,  and  after  him 
his  successors  who  dwell  in  Rome,  and  are  named  popes  by 
the  Christians..  These  holy  successors  of  St  Peter  have  di- 
vided all  the  countries  of  the  world  among  the  Christian 
kings  and  princes,  giving  in  charge  to  each  to  subdue  that 
portion  which  has  been  alotted  to  him.  This  country  of  Pe- 
ru having  fallen  to  the  share  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majes-i 
ty,  the  emperor  Don  Carlos  king  of  Spain,  that  great  mo- 
narch hath  sent  in  his  place  the  governor  Don  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro,  now  present,  to  make  known  to  you  on  the  part  of 
God  and  the  king  of  Spain,  all  that  I  have  now  said.  If  you 
are  dif^Kised  to  believe  all  thib,  to  receive  baptism,  and  to 
obey  the  emperor,  as  is  done  by  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Christian  world,  .that  great  .priiice  will  protect  and  defend 
yott  and  yoi«r  oountry  in  peace^  causing  justice  to  be  adminis- 
tered, to  iSL.  He  will  likewise  confirm  all  your  rights  and  li- 
b^ies,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  .to  all  the  kings  and  princes 
w^  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  h^s  authority.  But  if  you 
refuse  this  and*  choose  to  run  the  hazard  of  war,  the  governor 
will  attack  you  with  fire  and  sword,  and  is  ready  at  this  mo- 
tneat:to  do  so  with  ams  in  his  band  'V' 

When 

1 3 .  Bobm^^,  iK^  csfxj^f^isdj  observes,  tbat  the  extravagant  and  absurd 

discourse 
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When  Atahualpa  had  listened  to  this  discourse,  very  ini* 
perfectly  rendered  by  an  ignorant  interpreter,  he  answered, 
•'  That  the  whole  of  this  country  had  been  conquered  by  his 
father  and  his  ancestors,  who  had  left  it  in  rightful  succession 
to  his  elder  brother  the  inca  Huascar.    That  he  having  been 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner,  Atahualpa  held  himself  as  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  and  could  not  conceive  how  St  Peter  could 
pretend  to  give  it  away  to  any  one,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  him  to  whom  it  belonged.    As  for  Jesus  Christ, 
who  he  said  had  created  heaven  and  earth  and  man  and  all 
other  things,  he  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ^  believing  that  the 
sun  his  fatner  was  the  creator  of  all,  whom  he  and  his  nation 
venerated  as  a  god»  worshipping  likewise  the  earth  as  the  mo- 
ther  of  all  things,  and  iheguacas  as  subordinate  divinities,  and 
*  that  Pachacama  was  the  supreme  rdler  and  creator  of  all  things. 
As  for  what  he  had  said  of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter,  never  having  seen  him."     At  the  last, 
he  asked  the  bishop  where  he  had  learnt  all  those  things 
which  hehad  been  telling  him.     Valverde  answereil  him  that 
"  vi\  these  things  were  cotrtained  in  the  book  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  which  was  the  word  of  God.     Atahualpa  asked  it 
from  him,  opened  the  book  turning  over  its  leaves,  saying 
that  it  said  nothing  to  him,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground. 
The  bisho{)  then  turning  to  the  l^aniards,  called  out,  **  To 
'  nrtus !  to  arms  \  Christians :  The  word  of  God  is  insulted.'' 
PIzarro  being  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  easily  destroy^ 
if  he  Waited  for  the  attack  of  the  Peruvians,  immediately  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  advance  to  the  charge,  sending  word  to 
his  brothers  and  the  other  officers  who  commanded  the  caval- 
ry to  execute  the  orders  which  they  had  already  received. 
He  likewise  ordered  the  artillery  and  the  crossbows  to  com- 
mence firing  upon  the  Indians,  on  which  the  cavaliy,  as  had 
been  concerted,%allied  forth  and  charged  through  among  the 
Indians  in  three  separate  bodies;  while  he  moved  forwards 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  pushing  directty  for  the  litter  in 
which  Atahualpa  was  carried,  the  bearers  or  which  they  be- 
gan to  slay,  while  others  pressed  on  to  supply  their  places. 
A«  Pizarro  was  convinced  that  he  and  his  people  would  be 

in&llibly 

ducourse  of  Valverde,  of  which  tnat-^ivon  by  Zai^ate  in  the^text  isiiii€|>i- 
tome,  b  merely  a  translation  or  paraphrase  ot  aform,  concerted  ia  1509  by 
a  junto  of  Spanish  lawyers  and  divines,  for  directing  the  officers  empbyt^ 
in  the  New  World  how  to  take  possession  of  KKf  n^  co(l<itry»-*£«  '• 
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infallibly  destroyed  if  the  battle  remained  for  any  length  of 
time  undecided,  the  loss  of  one  soldier  being  of  infinitely 
worse  consequence  to  him  than  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
was  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  gained  nothing  by  the  death 
of  thousands  of  the  Peruvians,  determined  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  gain  possession  of  Atahualpa,  for  which  purpose  he 
cut  his  way  up  to  the  litter  in  which  he  was  carried  ;  an4 
seizing  him  by  his  long  hair  dragged  him  from  his  seat  to  the 
ground.  In  doing  this,  as  several  of  his  soldiers  were  making 
cuts  with  their  swords  against  the  golden  litter,  one  of  their 
swords  glancing  off  wounded  Pizarro  in  the  hand.  Paying 
no  attention  to  this  wound,  he  held  fast  his  rich  prize,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavours  of  multitudes  of  Indians  to  rescue 
their  sovereign,  who  were  all  either  killed  or  driven  away, 
and  at  lengtn  secured  Atahualpa  as  his  prisoner. 

When  the  Peruvians  saw  their  sovereign  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  found  themselves  assailed  in  so  many  places 
at  once  by  the  enemy,  especially  by  the  horse,  the  fury  of  whose 
charge  they  were  unable  to  resist,  they  threw  down  their  arms 
and  dispersed  in  every  direction,  endeavouring  to  preserve  their 
lives  by  flight  A  prodigious  multitude  of  them  being  stopped 
by  a  corner  of  the  great  court  or  square,  pressed  with  such 
violence  against  the  wall  that  a  part  of  it  gave  way,  form- 
ing a  large  breach  by  which  many  of  them  escaped.  The 
cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives  in  every  direction  till  night, 
when  they  returned  to  quarters  ''♦. 

When  Ruminagui  heard  the  noise  of  the  artillery,  and  saw  a 
centinel  who  had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  a  rock  thrown 
down  by  a  Spaniard,  he  concluded  that  the  Spaniards  had 
gained  the  victory ;  and  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  march- 
ed away  with  all  his  men  to  Quito,  never  stopping  for  any 
time  tin  he  got  to  that  city,'  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  from  Caxamarca. 

Atahualpa  being  thus  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army 
having  taken  to  flight,  the  Spaniards  went  next  morning  to 
pillage^  his  camp,  where  they  found  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  excessively  rich  tents,  stum,  vest- 
ments, 

14  In  thit  engagement,  or  massacre  rather,  according  to  one  Spanish 
writer  9000  Peruvians  were  slain,  while  another  author  swells  the  numher  to 
mxot^tttm  thousand,  and  a  third  sayt  five  thousand.  Of  the  Spaniards 
not  one  was  even  Ikurt  except  the  genml  Pizarro,  who  was.  wounded  in  the 
hand  hy  one  of  his  own  soUUers.— Roberts.  Hist,  of  America,  II.  302.  and 
lOteouxL 
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ments,  and  many  other  articles  of  immense  valUe.  The  gold' 
{date  alone  which  vras  carried  albng  with  the  army  for  the 
use  of  Atahualpa  exceeded  the  vahie  of  60^000  pistoles  '^. 
Above  5000  women  who  were  found  in  die  camp  of  the 
enemy  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  captive  Atahualpa  now  made  submissive  applicanon  to 
PizarrOy  earnestly  intreating  to  be  well  used,  and  made  offer 
for  his  ransom  to  deliver  a  quantity  of  gold  that  should  fill  a 
lai'ge  chamber,  besides  so  large  a  mass  of  silver  diat  the  Spa- 
niards would  be  unable  to  carry  the  whole  away.  Pizarro 
was  astonished  at  this  magnificent  ofier,  which  he  could  hardly 
credit,  yet  promised  -the  iiallen  monarch  that  he  should  be 
well  used,  and  even  engaged  to  restore  his  freedom  if  he  made 
good  his  offer*  Atahu^pa  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  pro- 
mise,  that  he  immediately  sent  numerous  messengers  through 
the  wholie  empire,  particularly  to  Cuzco,  ordering  all  the  gold 
and  silver  that  could  be  procured  to  be  broaght  to  Caxamarca 
to  pay  his  ransom.  He  had  promised  an  immense  quantity, 
as  ne  had  engaged  to  fill  a  long  hall  in  the  tambos  or  palace 
of  Cazamarca  as  high  as  he  could  reach  with  his  hand  '^,  for 
which  purpose  the  height  was  marked  by  a  coloured  line 
drawn  round  the  whole  room.  Although  large  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  arrived  every  day  after  this  agreement,  the 
Spaniards  could  not  be  satisfied  that  the  promise  of  Aathualpa 
would  ever  be  fulfilled.  They  began  even  to  murmur  at  the 
delay,  alleging  that  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  by  Atahu- 
alpa for  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise  was  aheady  past ; 
and  they  alleged  that  he  had  fallen  upon  this  scheme  on  pur- 
pose to  gain  time  for  the  assemblage  of  a  new  army,,  with 
which  to  fittack  them  at  unawares.  As  Atahualpa  had  con* 
siderable  sagacity  ,^  he  soon  noticed  the  discontent  of  the  Spa- 
niards, 

15  Comiderable  tvtn  as  this  sum  appears^  it  seems  too  small  for  At  so- 
vereign of  so  vast  an  empire  which  abounded  so  much  in  gold  i  yet  wehav^ 
no  meant  of  correcting  the  amount.  Garcilasso  however  mentions  one  piece  of 
gold  plate  found  in  the  baths  of  Atahualpa  after  the  battki  worth  100,000 
ducats ;  but  his  work  is  so  strange  a  farrago  of  confusion  and  abiardity  as  to 
bear  very  little  authority.— £. 

16  1  he  omission  of  the  length  and  breadth  pf  this  room  by  Zarate,  is 
supplied  by  Robertson^  iL  soSf  from  the  other  original  Spaniali  author^  who 
say  the  room  was  2S  £eet  long  by  i€  fleet  broad.  The  reach.  o£  Aeahualp^ 
coutd  not  be  less  than  7^  heU  S640  cubic  feet  of  gold^  even  he9ps4  uf»  rf 
boUow  resselsj  most  have  pcodneed  a  most  astoniduag  valu^of  tbatpncioui 
metal ;  but  there  avc  no  datjL  on  which  to  cdculate  tie  numarical  valn^^  «l 
this  in^periol  ransom^  which  the  Spaniards  certainly  meant  to  Z^eeflt^.  V^ 
wpuld  never  have  fulfilled  the  altematiTe,«-£. 
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niards,  and  asked  Pizarro  the  reason.  Ck^  being  infenned^ 
he  made  answer  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  to  complain  oF; 
the  delay,  whiciji  was  not  such  as  to  give  any  reasonable 
cause  for  suspicion.  They  ought  to  consider  that  Cuzco^ 
from  whence  the  far  greater  part  of  the  gold  had  to  be  brought, 
was  above  200  large  leaspes  distant  from  Caxamarca  by  an 
extremely  difficult  road,  oy  which  all  the  gold'  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  the  Peruvians,  and  that  very  Httle 
time  had  elapsed  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  laborious  a 
work.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  cause  of  de-» 
lay  in  payment  of  the  ransom,  he  requested  that,  they  wouH; 
satisfy  themselves  on  the  subject  by  inspection  that  he  was 
actually  able  to  perform  his  engagement  j  afler  which  they 
would  not  think  much  of  its  being  delayed  a  month  more  or 
less.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that  he  should  depute 
two  or  three  of  the  Spaniards,  who  might  go  to  Cuzco,  hav- 
ing orders  from  him  to  be  shewn  the  royal  treasures  in  tha( 
city,  of  which  they  would  then  be  able  to  bring  back  certmn' 
information  to  satisfy  the  rest 

Opinions  were  much  divided  among  the  Spaniards,  as  tq 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  proposal.  Several  consider- 
ed it  is  a  most  dangerous  measure  for  any  person  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  hand  oi  the  Peruvians,  especially  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. Atahualpa  considered  this  doubt  of  safety  as  very 
strange,  especially  as  they  had  him  in  theii:  hands  as  an  hostage, 
together  wit^  his  wives,  children,  and  brothers.  On  thiS| 
l£rnando  de  Soto  and  Pedro  de  Barco  resolved  to  undertake 
the  journey  $  and  accordingly  by  the  directions  of  Atahualpa, 
they  set  out  in  litters,  eacn  of  which  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  with  a  number  of  other  Peruvians  ac- 
companying them,  to  serve  as  reliefs  when  the  others  were 
tired,  xhey  were  carried  in  this  manner  almost  as  fast  as  if 
they  had  rode  post ;  as  the  litter  carriers  went  along  with 
great  swiftness,  frequently  relieved  by  the  others,  oiwhom 
there  were  fifty  or  sixty  in  all. 

Several  days  journey  from  Caxamarca,  Soto  and  Barco 
met  a  party  of  the  troops  of  Atahuaba,  who  were  escorting 
the  Inca  ftu^car  as  a  prisoner.  Tnis  unfortunate  prince, 
on  learning  who  they  were,  requested  to  have  a  conference 
with  them,  to  which  they  consented,  and  in  which  he  was 
distinctly  informed  of  all  the  recent  events.  On  being  inform- 
ed of  the  intentions  of  his  imperial  majesty  Don  Carlos,  and 
of  Pizarro,  who  commanded  the  Spaniards  in  his  name,  to 

cause 
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cause  impartial  justice  to  be  executed  botli  to  the  Pernviant 
and  Spaniards,  he  laid  before  them  a  distinct  account  of  the 
iujastice  which  he  had  suffered  from  his  brother  Atahualpa, 
who  not  only  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom,  which 
belonged  to  him  of  righti  as  the*  eldest  son  of  the  late  monarch 
Huana  Capac,  but  now  kept  him  a  prisoner » with  the  design  of 
putting  him  to  death.  He  urged  them  to  return  to  their  gene- 
ral, and  to  lay  his  complaints  before  him,  requesting  that  he, 
who  now  had  both  competitors  in  his  power,  and  was  conse- 
auently  entire  master  pf  the  country,  would  judge  between 
them,  and  decree  the  possession  of  the  empire  to  him  who 
^eld  the  lawful  right  pf  succession.     He  farther  promised,  if 
PizaiTo  would  do  this,  that  he  would  not  only  hilfil  all  that 
Atahualpa  had  promised,  which  was  to  fill  the  apartment  at 
Caxamarca  to  a  certain  height,  but  he  would  fill  it  with  gold 
to  the  roof,  which  woukl  be  three  times  more  thfin  Ataliualpa 
had  promised.     He  assured  them  that  he  was  better  able  to 
do  all  this,  than  was  Atahualpa  to  perform  what  he  had  pro- 
mised ;    because  Atahuapa,  to  implement  his  engi^gement, 
yroxM  be  under  the  necessity  pf  stripping  the  temple  of  the 
jSun  at  Cuzco  of  all  the  plates  of  gpid  aud  silver  with  which 
}t  was  lilted ;  whereas  he,  Huascar,  was  in  possession  of  all 
the  treasures  which  belonged  to  his  father  Huapa  Capac,  and 
the  former  {ncas,  ^by  which  he  was  able  to  perform  what  he 
had  now  o^ered,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

All  that  he  alleged  was  certaiqly  true,  as  Huascar  was  in 
posf^ession  pf  immense  treasures,  which  he  had  hidden  under 
ground  in  some  secret  place,  unknown  to  all  the  world.  On 
this  occasion,  he  hffd  employed  many  Indians  to  transport  his 
wealth  into  ijie  place  of  concealment,  after  which  he  had  or- 
dered them  a}l  to  be  put  to  de^th,  that  they  might  pot  inform 
any  one  of  the  place,  After  the  Spaniards  were  entire  masr 
ters  of  the  country,  they  made  ^very  possible  search  after  these 
treasures,  apd  even  continue  their  search  to  the  present  day, 
digging  in  every  place  where  they  suspect  they  may  be  con- 
cealedt  b^t  hitherto  without  being  able  to  ^nd  them. 

Soto  and  Barco  tpld  Huascar,  that  it  was  out  of  their 
power  tp  turn  back^  being  under  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  journey  p^  which  they  h^d  been  sent  by  order  of  their  ge- 
neral ;  hut  that  on  their  return  they  wpuld  make  a  fBitbml 
report  of  all  he  had  said.  They  accondingly  went  on  their  way 
}x)iyards  Cuzco.  Bi^t  this  meeting  and  conference  occasioned 
th?  d^th  of  (iuascar,  and  the  loss  to  tlie  Spaniards  of  the 

yast 
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vast  treasure  he  had  promised  for  his  liberty  and  restoration. 
The  captains  who  had  the  custody  of  Huascar  made  a  report 
to  Atahualpa  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  interview  between 
their  prisoner  and  the  Spanish  messengers  {  and  A^^]bua]f>a 
had  sufficient  sagacity  to  6^»  if  these  matters  came  to  the 
;  knowledge  of  Pizarro^  that  he  would  feel  inclined  to  take  part 
with  Huascar,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  had  been  offered  for  his  interference. 
He  had  remarked  the  extreme  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  for. 
the  possession  of  gokl,  and  feared  that  they  would  deprive 
him  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  it  his  brother,  and  might  put 
himself  to  death,  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  the  clear  riffhts  of 
another.  Being  disposed,  from  these  motives,  to  oroer  his 
brother  Huascar  to  be  put  to  death,  he  was  only  restrained 
Irom  doing  this  immediately  by  one  circumstance.  He  had 
frequently  heard  from  the  Christians,  that  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal laws,  which  was  most  religiously  observed,  was,  that  all 
who  were  guilty  of  murder  were  punished  with  death,  whe- 
ther the  murder  were  committed  by  themselves  personally,  or 
by  others  at  their  instigation.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
sound  Pizarro,  and  to  discover  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,, 
which  he  did  with  wonderful  artifice  and  dissimulation;  One 
day  he  pretended  to  be  overcome  with  extreme  grief,  weep- 
ing and  sobbing,  and  refusing  to  eat  or  drink,  or  to  speak 
with  any  one.  When  Pizarro  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
distress,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  long  intreated  before  he 
would  give  any  reason  of  his  sorrow.  At  length,  as  if  over- 
come by  solicitation,  he  said,  '*  That  he  had  just  received  in-; 
telligence  that  one  of  his  officers  had  put  hisorother  Huascar 
to  death,  by  which  news  he  was  entirely  overcome  with  grief, 
as  he  had  always  entertained  the  warmest  and  most  respect^ 
ful  affection  for  him,  not  only  as  his  eldest  brother,  but  in  a 

great  measure  as  his  fsUher  and  sovereign.  That  alUiough  he 
ad  taken  Huascar  prisoner,  he  not  only  had  no  intention  of 
psing  him  ill  in  his  person,  but  did  not  even  mean  to  deprive 
him  of  the  kingdom :  bis  sole  object  being  to  oblige  him  to  givi^ 
up  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Quitp,  according  to  the 
last  will  of  their  father,  Huana  Capac  $  who  bad  made  a  con* 
Cpe&t  of  that  country,  which  was  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
hereditary  empire  of  the  incas,  and  which  conseouently  thcijr 
father  had  ap  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  in  nis  favour." 
pizarro  endeavoured  to  console  the  pretended  affliction  of 
^tahualpa,  by  assuring  him,  when  peace  and  good  order 

were 
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were  re-established  in  the  empire,  drat  he  woidd  make  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  tlie  death  of  Huascar,  and 
would  severely  punish  all  who  had  participated  in  the  crime. 

When  Atahualpa  found  that  Pizarro  todk  up  this  afiair 
with  so  much  coolness  and  moderation,  he  resolved  to  execute 
his  design,  and  sent  immediate  orders  to  his  officers  who  had 
the  custody  of  Huascar  to  put  him  to  death.  So  promptly 
were  these  orders  obeyed,  that  it  was  difficuk  to  ascertain  in 
tite  sequel  whether  the  excessive  grief  of  Atahualpa  was  feign- 
ed, and  whether  it  preceded  or  roliowed  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Huascar.  Most  of  the  soldiers  Mamed  Soto  and  Barco 
ibr  this  unhappy  event;  not  considering  the  necessity  of  eve- 
ly  one  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors  with  exactness, 
iiccording  to  their  instructions,  especially  in  time  of  war,  with- 
out assuming  the  liberty  of  making  any  alteration  or  modifi- 
cation according'to  circumstances  in  their  own  opinion,  unless 
they  have  express  and  formal  discretionary  power. 

It  was  currently  reported  among  the  Peruvians,  that  when 
Huascar  learnt  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  made  the  following  observation :  *^  I  have  been  only  a 
short  while  sovereign  of  this  country,  but  my  faithless  breather, 
by  whose  orders  I  am  to  die,  wiU  not  be  longer  a  king  than  I 
have  been."  When  the  Peruvians  soon  afterwards  saw  Ata* 
bualpa  put  to  deathj  conformable  to  this  prediction,  they  be- 
lieved Huascar  to  have  been  a  true  son  of  the  sun.  It  is  report- 
ed also,  that  Huascar  should  have  said,  when  his  fiither  Huana 
Capac  took  his  last  leave  of  him,  he  foretold  <'  That  white 
men  with  long  beards  would  soon  come  into  Peru,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  treat  them  as  friends,  as  they  would  become  mas- 
ters of  the  kingdom.''  Huana  Capac  may  have  received  some 
&timation  of  this  future  circumstance  from  the  demons  ;  and 
that  the  more  readily,  that  Pizarro  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  before  his  death,  and  had  even  *begun  to  make  some 
conquests. 

While  Pizarro  continued  to  reside  in  Caxamarca,  he  sent 
out  his  brother  Ferdinand  with  a  party  of  cavalry  to  discover 
the  country,  whp  went  as  far  as  Puchacamac,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  from  Caxamarca.  In  the  district  of  Huamachucos, 
Ferdinand  met  with  lUescas,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Atahualr 
pa,  who  was  escorting  a  prodigipus  quaiitity  of  gold  to  Caxa- 
inarca,  part  pf  the  ransonj  of  the  captive  inca,  to  the  value  of 
tw.o  or  three  millions  at  the  least,  without  counting  an  immense 

quantity 
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qmmtity  of  silver  ^^.  He  €ont&med  bis  joiimey  from  I^b»» 
machucos  to  Pachacamac,  ii6t  far  to  the  south  of  where  Lima 
now  stands,  through  several  diffieult  and  dangerous  passes  ^ 
when  he  learnt  dbat  one  of  the  generals  of  AtahuaJpa,  named 
Cilicachima  was  stationed'  with  a  large  army  at  a  plaoeabcnit 
fbrtv  leagues  from  thence.  Ferdinand-  Raarro  sent  a  message 
to  the  Peruvian  general  to  request  that  he  would  come  to 

Seak  with  him  ;  and  as  Cfficuchima  reftised,  JE'erdinand  took 
e  resolution  to  wait  upon  him  in  personal  This  was  oon^der* 
ed  by  many  as  extremely  rash  and  imprudent,  to  trust  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  and  powerful  enemy.  He  was 
successful  however  in  the  attempt,  as  hy  Tarious  representa* 
tions  and  promises,  he  prevailed  on  the  Peruvian  general  la 
dismiss  his  army,  and  to  go  alon^  with  him  to,  Caxamarca  to 
wait  upon  his  sovereign  Atahualpa.,  To  shorten  their  jomv 
ney,  they  took  a  very  difficult  route  through  mountains  cover* 
ed  with  snow,  where  they  were  in  danger  of  pmshing  widv 
cold. 

On  arriving  at  Caxamarca,  before  entering  into  the-  pre« 
sence  of  Atahualpa,  Cilicuchima  bared  his  feet  and  carried  a 
present  to  his  sovereign  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
said  to  him  weeping,  that  if  he  had  been  along  with  him,  the 
Spaniards  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  make  him  a  pri« 
soner.  Atahualpa  answered,  that  his  captivity  was  a  punish- 
ment  from  the  gods,  whom  he  had  not  honoured  and  reject- 
ed as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  but  that  his  defeat  and  capture 
were  chiefly  owing  to  the  cowardice  and  flight  of  Ruminagui 
with  bis  5000  men,  who  ought  to  have  succoured  him  when 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards. 

While  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  was  in  the  province  of 
Poeeho  between  Tumbez  and  Pavta,  before  he  marched  to 
Caxamarca,  he  received  a  letter  without  any  sisnature,  which 
it  was  afterwards  learnt  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  secreta^ 
ry  of  Don  Diego  de  Almagro.  He  was  informed  by^  this 
letter,  that  Almagro  had  fitted  out  a  laige  ship  and  several 
smaller  vesseb  with  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  sail  beyond  the  country  of  which  Piz- 
arro had  taken  possession,  and  to  reduce  the  best  portion  of 
Peru  under  his  own  authority,  as  beyond  the  govemm^it 
which  had  been  granted  to  Pizarro  by  his  majesty,  which 

only 

17  The  sum  m  t]ie  text  b  quHe  vagudy  expressed }  pcili^  pieces  cf 
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only  extended  200  leogaes  to  the  south  of  the  equator  ^K 
The  governor  had  never  shewn  his  patents  to  any  person  '^  ; 
yet  it  was  eureatly  reported  that  Alnii^ro  actually  Jeft  Pana- 
ma with  the  intention  of  carrying  thfit  design  into  execution  ; 
bnt  on  arriving  at  Puertoviejoy  and  leamins  the  amazine 
successes  of  Pizarro,  and  the  pitxUgious  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  he- had  akeady  acquired,  the  half  of  which  he  consider- 
ed-as  bdonging  to  him,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  march- 
ed with  all  his  people  to  Caxamarc^  to  join  Pizarro.  On  his 
arrival  there,  the  greater  part  of  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa  was 
already  brought,  and  Almagro  and  his  followers  were  filled 
with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the  prodi- 
gious masses  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  there  collected^ 
more  than  they  thought  could  have  been  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

>  When  all  this  gold  and  silver  was  melted  down,  weighed 
«id  essayed,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  the  amazing  sum  of 
six  hundred  m\\\\oTi^  oi  maravedies^  or  rnore  i\\9Xi  4,500,000 
livres*  It  is  true  that  the  proof  or  essay  of  this  gold  was 
made  hurriedly,  and  only  by  means  of  the  touchstone,  as  they 
had  no  aqua  Jortis  to  conduct  the  process  in  a  more  exact 
manner.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  gold  had  been  es- 
timated two  or  three  carats  below  its  real  value ;  so  that  the 
whole  amount  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  at  seven  millions 
of  maravedies,  or  5,250,000  livres.  The  quantity  of  silver 
was  so  large,  that  the  royal  fifth  amounted  to  S0,000  mai-ks 
of  fine  silver,  most  of  which  was  afterwards  found  to  contain 
two  or  three  carats  of  gold.  The  royal  fifth  of  the  gold 
amounted  to  120  millions  of  maravedies,  or  900,000  livres. 
£ach  horseman  received  for  his  share  in  gold,  without  count- 
ing the  silver  21*0  marks  or  12,000  pesos,  equal  to  80,000 
francs.  Hie  shares  of  the  hort^emen  were  a  quarter  part 
lai^r  than  those  of  the  foot  soldiers.  Yet  all  these  sums  did 
not  fmiount  to  a  fifth  part  of  what  Atahualpa  had  engaged 
16  pay  for  his  ransom.  Those  who  had  come  along  with 
Almagro,  though  considerable  both  from  their  rank  and  num- 
ber, 

18  At  I?|  leagues  to  the  degree,  this  gnrernment  accorded  to  Fizarro, 
iirauld  have,  reached  from  about  Tacames  to  the  lat.  of  1 1°  25'  S.  whereas 
the  kingdbiB  of  Peru  extends  to  iat.  21  ^^  35'  S.  and  its  most  valuable  and 
rkhest  provinces  would  have  fallen  to  the  diare  of  Alnu^ra-^E. 

19  This  expression  is  entirely  vague^  and  dpes  not  even  say  which  go* 
xtxTKtc  is  meant*:  We  jsh^U  see  aftowards  that  this  prcy'eet  of  Almagrdi  to 
appropriate  the  southern  part  of  Peru  took  place  at  asubse^ent  period^  an4 
lavolved  the  rcceat  conquest  in  long  and  destructive  civil  wars.— £• 
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ber,  certainly  had  noju$t  title  to  demand  any  afaare  in  the 
treasure  which  Atahuaipa  p^d  for  his  ransom,  as  they  hail  xio 
share  in  his  capture  |:f  yet  the  general  assigned  eadi.  of  them 
20  marks,  or  100|k;pfi^6s,  as  a  donative  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour.        7,  -    , 

Pizarro  thought  it  now  in^mbeat  upon  him  to  vend  intelli- 
gence to  his  majesty  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  over  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  Spain  ;  and 
B&  whan  he-  departed,  the  precious  metals  had  not  been  mdted 
or  proved,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
exact  share  beknging  to  the  king,  two  thousand  marks  of 
gold  and  tweot^  thousand  marks  of  silver,  were  set. apart  iot 
this  purpose'.^. .  In  making  the  selection  of  articles  to  be 
sent  to  Spain,  the  largest  and  finest  pieces  were  chosen,  that 
they  might  have  a  grander  appeara,nce :  Among  these  were 
several  large  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  .for  difierent  uses, 
together  with  figures  .of  men  and  women  and  various  animals. 
When  Atahuaipa  learnt  that  Feridinand  Pizsarro  was  to  em- 
bark for  Spain  lie  was  much  afflicted,  having  a  great  affec- 
tion for  that  gentleman,  in  whom  he  reposed  implicit  confi- 
dence; and  when  Ferdinand  dune. to  take  leave,  he  said  to 
him,  *<  I  am  sore  afflicted  at  your  dqiarture,  for  I  am  much 
airaid  the  big-belly  and  the  biidkard  will  put  me  to  death  in 
your  absence^"  By  the  former  he  meant  Requekue  the  trea- 
surer, who  wdavery  ftit,  and  by  the  latter.  AJmagro:,  who  had 
lost  an  eye,  wbom  he  had  observed  frequendy  to  mutter 
against  him,  fpr  certain  reasons,  ivhich  will  appear  in  the  se- 
queL  . 

As  Audiualpa  kispected,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  not  been 
long  gone,  when  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  prince  began  to 
be  taficed  of  amoi^  the  Spaniands. .  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  suggestions  of  an  Indian  nam^d  Philippillo,  who  had 
accoroparued  the  general  into  Spaih,  and  now.  served  him  as 
aa  interpreter  with  the  Peruvians.  He  pretended  that  Ata- 
huaipa had  secretly  laid  apian  for  destroying  all  the  i^paniar^; 
for  wbidb  purpose  he  had  a  great  numoer  of  armed  men  con- 
cealed in  vaicious.  places,  meaning  to  employ  them  when  a 

&vourable 

^  £<>,  Reckoning  the  n^trkat  ^^/,ouncei,  the  gold  at  L.4>  and  the  silver  at 
5s  6d.  per  oz.  this  royal  fifth  would  come  to  L.i 08,000,  and  the  whole 
treasure  to  five  tames  tfiat  sum,>  or  L.540,006.  But  as  the  precious  metals 
were  then  worth  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  now,  or  would  purchase  six 
timei^tlie  amount  of  labour  or  necessaries*  this  first  fruit  of  the  conquest  of 
Ferujfxceeded  the  value  of  tl^ree  millioos  sterling.— £. 
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fiiroiirafale  i^pporttotty  dcoiOTed.  The  proofs  tmd  examin- 
<atianiOf  ftfctaand  cbroamstances  respecting  this  aflesed  plott 
bad  all  to  4K>nbe  through  PfHippiUo,  as  the  onity  one  woo  knew 
tiolli'lflngu^es;;  andne  gave  sudi  a  turn  to  every  thing  as 
best  suited  his  own  views  and  purposes.  Acecnrdingly  the 
-S^pmiiards  'were  never 'able  perfectly  to  discover  the  truth,  or 
to  ifNmetratQ  entirefy  into  his  motives  ibr  this  procedure.  It 
has  been  alleged  by  some  persons,  that  Phifi{^iIlo  had  be- 
'oomeanorous  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Atahualpa,  with  whom 
be  even  had  a  criminal  intercourse,  and  expected  to  secure 
tiie  quiet  possession  of  his  mistress  by  the  deaoii  of  that  un- 
jbrtiiiiate  prince.  It  was  even  reported  that  Atahuatpa  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  amoun,  atid  had  complained 
to  (Pizarro  of  the  criminal  and  even  treasonable  conduct  of 
ifae  paramours ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  Peru,  could  onhr  be 
expiated  by  burning  the  guilty  persons,  putting  to  deam  all 
their  near  relations,  destroyii^  ail  their  catde  and  substance, 
4aying  waste  the  place  of  their  Inrdi,  and  sowing  salt  cm  the 
-place,  so  as  to  render  the  memory  of  the  crime  infamous  for 


It  has  l^een  allied  by  others  that  the  death  of  Atahnalpa 
was  occasioned  by  tlie  «olicitatiotis  and  intrigues  of  those 
nearly  aniyed  Spaniards  who  accompanied  :/AJmagro,  who 
-considered  his  ccmtinuing  to  live  as  prejudicial  to  their  inte- 
rests. The  scddiers  of  Pizarro  wbowere  widi  htm  when  Ata- 
hnalpa was  taken  prisoner,  insisted  that  those 'who*  came  with 
Alm&gro  had  no  right  to  participate  in  any  part  of  die  trea- 
sure given  or  to  be  given  on  account  of  his  ransom,  and 
could  not  justly  pretend  to  any  share  of  what  might  be  collect- 
ed until  all  that  Atahnalpa  had  {U'omiscd  was  entirely  paid  up. 
Thesddiers  of  Almagro,  on  the  other  hand,  beKeved  k  to  be 
for  their  interest  that  Atahualpa  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
way 4  -since  as  long  as  he  might  live,  the  soldiers  of  Pizanro 
would  alwa^  pretend  that  all  the  treasure  *  which  might'  be 
procured  formed  part  of  his  ransom,  so  th^t 'they  iwould  never 
come  in  for  any  share.  However  this  might  be,  the  death  of 
that  unfortunate,  prince  was  resolved  ot),  and  even  this  de- 
termination was  communicated  to  him.  Astonished  at  this 
fatal  intelligence,  of  which  he  had  never  entertained  the  slight- 
est suspicion,  Atahualpa  urged  his  merciless  cbuquerars  to 
confine  him  rather  in  a  stricter  captivity,  or  even  to  put  him 
on  board  their  ships.  •*  I  know'not,**  said'hq,  "how  you 
can  possibly  suppose  me  so  stupid  as  to  thlid&  of  any  tieachefy 

4  against 
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Og^ost  ypu  in  myprcfietit  skiuMu^n.  'How  can  youbdieve 
thos^  ttroopg  which  you  sqy  are  assembled,  have  been  called 
tQg^tber  by  :my  orders  dr  by  my  consent  ?  Am  I  ndt  aprieoo* 
er,  in  chains,  and  in  your  i  hands  ?  And  is  it  not  easy  for  you 
to  put  me  to  death  whenever  these  pretended  troops  maiat 
thar  appearance  ?  If  you  believe  that  my  subjects  will  under* 
tak^  aay  .thing  :agaiti6t  you  without  my  consent,  you  aiaeifl 
inferoied  of  the  absolute  authority  I  possess  over  $Si  my 
^ubgcQts^  and  the  pei&ct  obedience  which  it  is  dieir  glory  to 
rend^  me  dn  all  occasions.  So  to  speak,  the  birds  do 
not  da«e  to  fly,  nor  the  leaves  to  move  upon  the  trees  withoiit 
my  orders ;  tod  bow  then  shall  my  aubjeets  presume  to  ^  to 
war.agaibst  you  without  my  consent,'' 

All  that  he  tould  nu^ge  was  of  no  avail,  as  his  death  was  ab- 
solutely resolved  upon,  although  he  ofiered  to  place  bosti^es 
of  the  highest  consideration  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
whose  lives  should  be  answerable  for  any  of  the  Cbristiani 
who  might  be  slain  or  ill  treated  by  his  subjects.  Besides*  the 
suspicions  already  mentioned,  whkli  wese  alleged  against 
AtahUalpa,  it  is  said  that  he  was  accused  of  tlie  dealh  -of  hit 
brdtber  Huascar,  He  was  condemned  to  die,  and  his  sen* 
tence  was  executed  without  delay.  In  his  distress,  be  waa 
coQitinually  repeating  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro ;  «ay« 
iog,  if  he  had.  been  present,  he  w^ould  not  have  allowed  him 
to  be  tbua  iin)n$tly.|uit  to  death.  Shortly  before  hk  death, 
he  was.persuadad  bg  Pizano  and  Valvesde  to  submit  to  die 
ceremony  df  baptism '/• 

^  WhUe  Almagro  and  his-  followers  qpenly  demanded  die 
Jife  :of  AtahnaJpa,  and  PhiUpfnUo  labouiied  to  ruin  him  by 
pri<«9ie.i)3aobinatidns,:tha)t  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  con- 
4xibutdd  itQ  hasten  his  own  fate*    Xhiriugfais  confinement  ho 
had  otlabb^  himself  with  peoaiiar  afi&tion  to  Ferdinand 
Pissdrl'o^ind  Hernando.  iS<^x> ;  who,^  «s  d»ey>were  persons  of 
Inith  lEmd'jedttCation. superior  to  therough  adventurers  with 
whom  they  serred,.  welre  aacostomed  to  behave  with  more  de- 
cency and  .  attention^  to  the .  captive  mtonavch.    Soothed  widi 
this  respect  firofii  persons  of  such  high- tank,  he  delighted  in 
their,  society.    But  in. the  presence 4^  the  governor  he  waa 
olwagw  uneasy  and  overawed*    This  droad  soon  came  to  be 

mingled 

9 

21  ,Of  this  tragical  event,  the  iUustrimis  Histpriaa  of  Ameriott  glvet  ik 
somewhat  difierent  account^  II.  ;iiO,  from  Herrera.and  GarciUuno  deb 
Vega ;  which,  as  much  too  long  for  a  note,  is  subjoined  in  the  text  to  th^ 
nsdtadve  of  Zarate,  and  distingiushed  by  inverted  conuaas.— £• 
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mtnglecl  with  contempt  Among  all  the  Eat^pdian  arts,  tkat 
which  he  Aiost  admired,  was  reading  and  writing ;  and  be  long 
deliberated  with  bimseLT,  whether  he  should  regard  it  ava  na^ 
taral  or  acquired  talent  In  order  to  determine  this,  he  denred 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God 
on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  shewed  successively  to  seve- 
ral Spaniards,asking  its  meaning;  and,  to  has  amazement,  they 
all,  without  hesitation,  gave  the  same  answer*  At  length  Pia- 
arro  entered ;  and  on  presenting  it  to  himi  he  blushed,  and 
with  some  confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignoranee* 
Fromthatmoment,  Atahualpa  considered  hiroasa  meanp^^on, 
less  instructed  tlian  his  own  soldiers ;  and  he  had  not  address 
enough  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this  disooveiy 
inspired  him.  .  To  be  the  object  of  scorn  to  a  barbarian,  not 
only  mortified  the  pride  of  Fizarro,  but  excited  such  resent- 
ment in  hb  breast,  as  added  force  to  aU  the  other  considera- 
tions which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inca  to  death. 

**  But  in  order  to  ^ve  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  vio* 
lent  action,  and  tliat  he  himself  might  be  exempted  fi^om 
standing  singly  responsible  for  the  commissi<m  of  it,  Pixarro 
reaolvcd  to  try  the  Inca  with  ail  the  formalities  observed  in 
tlie  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himself  and  Almagro, 
with  two  assistants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  fiiU  power  to 
acquit  or  condemn ;  an  attomey^general  was  named  to  cany 
on  the  prosecution  in  the  king^s  name ;  coansdkxrs  w«re  ehoeen 
to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence ;  and  clerks  were  oidaiii* 
ed  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court  Before  this  strange 
tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing.  It  con- 
sisted of  various  articles:  That  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard, 
had  dispossessed  the  r^htful  owner  of  the  throne,and  osofped 
the  regal  power ;  that  he  had  pat  his. brother  and  kwibl  so- 
vereign to  dcadi  s  that  he  was  an  idoli^er,  and  had  noc  caiy 
pennitted,  but  commanded  the  ofering  of  human  sacrifices; 
chat  he  had  a  great  number  of  ooncabmes ;  that  since  his  im- 
prisonment he  nad  wasted  and  embezzled  the  royal  treasnres, 
which  now  bdonged  of  right  to  the  con^ianmrs ;  that  he  had 
incited  his  subjects  So  take  arms  against  the  S^paniards.  Oa 
these  heads  of  accusation,  someof  whidiaresokidicnivs,  and 
others  so  absurd,  that  the  e&onteiy  of  Pkarro,  in  making 
them  the  subject  ^  a  serious  procedure,  is  not  less  sorpiiiiiig 
than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on  to  try  the  so- 
vereign of  a  great  onpire,  ovor  whom  it  nad  no  jnrisdicCioii. 
\Vith  respect  to  each  of  the  articles,  witnesses  were  examin- 


ed ;  but  as  .they  deliyipf  e4  ^heir  evidenc0  in  tl^ieir  i^tive  tongue^ 
JPhilippiUo  had  it .  in  bb  power  to  give  their  words  whatever 
turn  b^t  suited  iu^  malevo]ejat  int^ntions^  To  judges  prer 
deiei^iQiped  in  their  Qpiniont  t^s  evidence  s^ppeared  suffiqient, 
Xbjey.  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to 
be  burnt  alive.  Friar  ValjVerde  prostituted  the  apth,ority  of 
his  sacred  fuAction  to  confirm  this  jsentence,  and  by  his  sigr 
nature  Wiarranted  it  to  be  just.  Astpnished  ^t  Jiis  &te,  Ata^ 
hnalpa. endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises^  qnd  bv 
entrc^aties  that  he  might  hf^  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch 
would  be  the  arbiteii'  of  his  lot.  But  pity  nev^  touched  th^ 
imibeling  heart  of  Pl^arro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led  inr 
•st^ntly  to  e;xecution ;  and«  what  added  ,to  the  bittje^iess  pf  hi3 
last  monient;$,  tlie  same  mo^ik  who  had  just  ratified  his  doom,f 
offered  to  console,  and  attempted  to  convert  him*  The  most 
powerful  argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  n^itigation  in 
his  punishm^t.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from 
the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of  reo^ivinj^  baptism.  X^e  cer« 
rempny  was  performed ;  and  Atahua4>a,  instead  of  beiqg  burn,t 
alive,  was  strangled  at  thf  stake." 

Ruminagniy  one  of  the  captains  undepr  At;ithualpa»  who  had 
fled  v(\\h  fi,ye  thousand  men  from  Caxamarca,  as  already  re- 
lated, haying  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  seized  the 
children  of  AtahuaW»  and  madp  hin^elf  master  of  that 
.country  ^  if  he  hadlt^een  the  lawful  sovereign.  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  Atahufdpa  \vdA  sent  his  brother  Ulesc^s  Jntp 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  orders  to  l[)ring  his  children  fi:'oui 
thence ;  bat  Rumina^ui  not  only  refused  to  deliver  them  up^ 
but  even  put  them  alitp  death.  ,AAer  the  death  of  A^hu^** 
pa,. some  pi  his  principal  officers,  according  to  |us  dying  com- 
mandfli  ^rried  his  body  to  Quito  th*t  it  might  be  interred 
bo^ifie  the  r^emain^  of  If  js  &ther  HuauA  c^pac  R.uminag^i 
received  th^)  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  with  eveiy 
outward  mark  ^  affection  ^d.re$pect^  and  i^psed  the  body 
of  Atahualpa  to  be  buried  with  much  pomp  and  scl^muityf 
accor/3ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  After  the  ceremonyf 
he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  officers  of  the  late  un- 
&rtu|iat^^  piQnarcbf  at  which,  when  they  were  intoi^ic^d,  he 
caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  Ilk^eas  tbe 
brother  of  Ataliualpa.  He  caused  this  person  to  be  flead 
nliye,  and  had. a  drum  covered  with  his  skin,  in^lpsing  hja 
bead  in  the,  i^i^fle  of  the  dru^. 
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After  the  governor  Pizarro  had  made  a  repartition  of  all 
the  gold  and  silrer  which  was  found  in  Caxamarca,  he  learned 
that  one  of  the  officers  of  Atahualpa,  named  Quizquiz,  had 
assembled  some  troops  in  the  province  of  Xauxa  **,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  countr}\  Pizarro 
therefore  marched  against  him,  but  Quizquiz  durst  not  wait 
for  him  in  Xauxa,  and  retreated  to  a  greater  distance.  Pi- 
zarro pursued,  causing  Hernando  de  Soto  to  lead  the  van  with 
a  party  of  horse,  while  he  led  the  rear  or  main  body  himself. 
While  advancing  in  this  order  into  the  province  of  Vilca^ 
cinga  *',  Soto  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  vast  body  of 
Peruvians,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  totally  defeated, 
five  or  six  of  his  men  being  slain  ;  but  on  the  approach  of 
night,  the  Peruvians  retreated  to  a  mountain,  and  the  go- 
vernor sent  on  Almagro  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  ta 
Soto.  Early  next  morning  the  fight  was  resumed,  and  the 
Spaniards  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Peruvians  into  the  plain, 
by  pretending  to  retreat,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  stones  which  the  Indians  hurled 
down  upon  them  from  the  mountain.  The  Peruvians  seem- 
ed aware  of  this  stratagem,  as  they  continued  to  defend  their 
position  on  the  mountain  ;  though  they  were  not  apprized  of 
the  reinforcement  which  Soto  had  received,  as  the  morning 
was  thick  and  misty.  Being  unable  to  induce  their  enemies 
to  descend  from  their  advantageous  situation,  the  Spaniards 
assailed  the  Peruvians  with  so  much  resolution,  that  they 
drove  them  from  their  position  with  considerable  slaughter, 
and  forced  them  to  take  to  flight. 

At  this  place,  a  brother  of  the  late  Incas,  Huascar  and 
Atahualpa,  named  Paul  Inca  **♦,  came  to  Pizarro  under  pre- 
tence' of  entering  into  terms  of  peace  and  submission.  After 
the  death  of  his  brothers,  this  prince  bad  been  recognised  as 
king  of  Peru;  and  had  bneen  invested  with  the  fi-inged  fillet, 
which  answered  among  the  Peruvians  as  the  crown  or  emblem 
of  supreme  rule.  The  Inca  told  the  pjovernor  that  he  had  a 
Very  considerable  force  of  warriors  in  Cuzco,  all  of  whom  only 

waited 

22  Probably  the  district  now  called  Jauja :  a»  the  x  and'j  have  nearly  the 
daine  eound  in- Spanish  with  the  aspuiited  Greek  j^.— ^£« 
2S  Apparently  Guancavelica^  in  which  is  the  town  of  Vilca«>bainba.«— £• 
24  This  name  of  Pati/ could  hardly  be  Peruvian.  Manco  Capac>  a  full 
brother  of  Huascar,  had  been  recognized  as  Inca  at  Cuzco ;  perhaps  the 
person  named  Paul  by  Zarate,  is  the  same  ptmce  who  is  caUed  PauIIn  by 
Gan^ilasso^  and  may  have  received  liial  name  in  baptbm  at  an  after  -period 
— D.  11 
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waited  his  arrival  to  submit  to  his  orders.  Pizarro  accord- 
ingly inarched  towards  that  city,  and  arrived  within  sight  of 
it  after  several  days  march.  So  thick  a  smoke  was  seen  to 
arise  from  the  city,  that  Pizarro  suspected  the  Peruvians  had 
&et  it  on  fire,  and  immediately  sent  on  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  endeavour  if  possible  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
On  their  arrival  near  Cuzco,  a  vast  body  of  Peruvians  issued 
from  the  city  and  attacked  them  with  great  violence,  with 
stones,  darts,  and  other  ai'ilis ;  insomuch  that  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  to  retreat  above  a  league  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
of  the  army  which  was  commanded  by  Pizarro  in  person. 
He  immediately  detached  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  un- 
der the  command  of  his  brothers  Juan  and  Gonzalo,  who  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  so  much  courage  and  im}7etuosity,  that 
they  were  soon  defeated  and  many  Peruvians  were  slain  iri 
the  pursuit.  On  the  approach  of  night,  Pizarro  reassembled 
all  his  army,  which  he  ordered  to  lie  on  their  arms  j  and 
marched  next  morning  with  every  precaution  to  Cuzco,  which 
he  entered  without  opposition. 

After  rexnaining  twenty  days  in  Cuzco,  Pizarro  was  in- 
formed that  the  Peruvian  General  Quizquiz  had  drawn  to- 
gether a  considerable  body  of  warriors,  with  whom  he  pillag- 
ed and  2'aised  contributions  in  a  province  named  Condefugo  *^. 
The  governor  detached  Hernando  Soto  with  fifty  horsemen 
against  Quizquiz,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  await  his  ar- 
rival \  but  he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  to  Xauxa  or 
Jauja,  on  purpose  to  attack  the  baggage  and  royal  treasure 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  which  had  been  left  there  with  a 
guard,  under  the  care  of  Requelme  the  treasurer.  Although 
the  Spanish  troops  in  Xauxa  were  few  in  number,  they  post- 
ed themselves  in  a  strong  position,  waiting  the.  attack  of 
Quizquiz,  and  defended  themselves  so  courageously  that  he 
was  unable  to  make  aily  impression  upon  them,  and  accord- 
ingly drew  off  his  troops,  taking  the  road  to  Quito.  ;The  go* 
vernor  sent  Soto  after  him  with  his  detachment  of  cavalry^ 
and  soon  afterwards  sent  off  his  two  brothers,  Juan  and 
Goi^aloy  to  reinforce  Soto.     These  three  Spanish  captains 

pursued 

2S  This  it -probably  an  error  of  the  press  for  Condejugo.  To  the  south 
of  Ciisco,  and  in  the  plain  of  Peru,  there  are  two  cdntigtious  districts  named 
Ihe  Condesuyos  of  Arequipa  aiid  Cusco,  which  are  probably  the  province 
alluded  to  in  the  text.  The  term  seems  Spanish ;  but  it  is  not  unusual 
with  Zarate  to  substitute  pottfriar  luunes  to  those  of  the  period  coacemt^g 
which  he  wntes.—E^ 
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pursued  QuizqCtiz  above  a  hundred  leagues,  but  M^re  un- 
able to  come  up  with  him,  and  returned  therefore  to  Cuzco.^ 

tn  that  ancieilt  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  Pizarro 
atid  the  Spaniards  found  a  prodigious  booty  in  gold  and  isilver, 
not  Ies8  in  valuef  than  all  thev  had  eollected  at  Caxamarca  for 
the  rsinsom  of  Atahuali3a.'  He  made  a  division  of  this  among 
his  8pldiers|at)d  settled  a  colotiy  in  CuZco,  which  had  long  been: 
the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  continued  to  be  so  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  Spaniards.  He  likewise  made 
a  repartition  of  Indians  among  such  Spaniards  as  chose  to 
settle  in  the  place  as  colonists :  Only  a  few,  however,  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantage  ;  as  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  were  better  pleased  to  return  into  Spain, 
that  they  might  enjoy  in  repose  the  treasure  which  they  had 
acquired  at  Caxamarca  and  Cuzco,  than  to  remain  in  Peru. 

**  The  riches  displayed  by  the  early  conquerors  of  Peru  on 
their  return  among  their  astonished  countrymen,  had  so 
great  an  effect  to  induce  others  to  try  their  fortunes  in  that 
golden  region^  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama, 
and  Nicaragua  could  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their 
Jurisdiction  from  abaiidoning  their  possessions,  and  crowding 
to  that  inexhaustible  soujrce  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be 
opened  in  Peru,  In  spite  o£  every  check  or  regulation,  such 
numbers. resorted  to  the  standard  of  Pizarro,  that  he  was 
j^oon  enabled  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  besides  leaving  sufficient  garrisons  in  San  Miguel  and 
other  places  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  conquests  *^". 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Pizarro,  soon  after  his  arri^ 
val  in  Peru,  established  a  settlement  at  the  town  of  San  Mi** 
.  gud  in  the  province  of  Tangarara,  not  far  from  the  harbour 
of  Tumbez  *',  as  a  secure  place  of  disembarkation  for  those 
who  came  to  join  him  from  Spain.  While  he  still  remained 
at  Caxamiarca  after  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  on  recollection 
that  he  had  left  a  weak  garrison  in  San  Miguel,  the  governor 
thought  proper  to  send  a  reinforcement  of  ten  '  horsemen  to 
that  place  under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  Sox>n  after 
his  arrival,  a  considerable  ntimber  of  Spanish  sdldiers  came 
*    -  there 

,  26  This  paragraph  is  added  from  the  history  of  Am€nc2L,  II.  313,  to  the 
^text  of  Zarate,  as  necessary  to  account  for  the  subgequent  operations  €$ 
Pizarro,  after  the  secession  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  original  foll6tv«r«. — 

*  27  Tumbez  stems  here  substitu ted' ty  mistake  ftfr  iPayta-  San  Miguel 
is  not  less  than  130  miles  from.  Tumbez,  and  only  about' SO 'ifrbMP«^'ta--.£. 
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there  from  Panama  aiid  Nicaragua}  and  Hd  the  Cagnare^ 
made  loud  complaints  to  him  that  they  Were  oppressed  by 
Ruminagui  and  .the  Peruvians  of  Qui'Co,   ]penalcazar  chose 
.two  hundred  of  the  new  recruits,  eigiity  (k  whom  were  caval^ 
ry,  with  whom  he  marched  for  Quito,  because  he  was  informr 
ed  that  At^ualpa  had  left  a  large  quantity  of  .^old  in  thai 
city,  and  that  he  might  likewise  protect  the  Cagnares,  who 
had  declared  themselves  the  friends  of  the  Spaniards,     Kurai-^ 
nagui  advanced  with  an  army  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
Peruvians  to  defend  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  leading  to*- 
wards  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  he  endeavoured  to  do 
with  considerable  judgment,  taking  advantage  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  fighting  only  m  places  of  difficult  ap<- 
proadi.   Benalcazar,  on  his  side  likewise,  joined  stratagem  and 
military  conduct  to  courage  and  prudences   for,  while  he 
occupied  the'  attention  of  the  enemy  by  frequent  skirmishes, 
and  demonstrations  of  attacking  them  in  front,  he  detache4 
one  of  his  officers  with  fifky  or  siiUy  horsemen,  who  gained 
possession  of  a  commanding  post  during  the  night  on  the 
rear  of  the  Peruvians,  so  that  he  was  al^  next  morning  tp 
render  himself  easily  master  of  the  pass  they  had  endeavour- 
ed to  defend.      In  this  way,   Benalcazar  gradually  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  strong  ground  into  the  plain  of  Quito^ 
where  they  were  unable' to  withstand  the  charge  of  the  caval- 
ry and  suffered  considerably.     Ruminagui  still  endeavoured 
to  make  head  in  several  diJEferent  posts,  which  he  carefully 
forfeited  with  concealed  pit-falls,  digging  for  this  puipose 
broad  and  deep  ditches,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  number  of 
pointed  stakes  were  set  up,  the  whole  covered  over  with 
green  turf  held  up  by  sl^oder  twigs,  somewhat  like  those  de- 
scribed by  Caesar  as  contrived  W  the  inhabitants  of  Alesia. 
Bi|t.  911  tlie  contrivances  of  the  Peruvians  for  surprizing  Be- 
iudoazar,,or'for  drawing  him  into  their  snares  were  quite  un- 
availing.   ,He  avoided  tbem  all,  and  never  attacked  on  the 
8ide4hQy«e]cpected;  often  making  a  circuit  of  several  leagues 
so  as  to  attack  them  unexpectedly  on  the  flank  and  rear,  and 
always  ^refiilly  avoiding  every  piece  of  ground  that  had  not 
a  natural  appeiurwce.     The  Pemvians  tried  another  strata* 
graa,  on  seeing  die  former  iniscarry:  They  dug  a  great 
number  of  small  pits  cbae  to  each  other,  about  the  size  of  a 
•horpeB  foot,  in  every  phoe  aromid  .their  camp  where  thev 
•Aoug^  dve  cavalry  might  come  to  attack  them.     But  all 
tiiebr  arts  and  labour  were  useless,  as  Benalcazar  was  never 

off 
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off  Ins  guard,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  their 
contrivances,  so  that  they  were  at  last  driven  all  the  way  to  the 
f:ity  of  Quito.  It  is  reported  of  Ruminagui,  that  one  day  af- 
ter his  arrival  in  Quito,  where  he  had  a  great  number  of  wives., 
that  he  told  them  they  might  soon  expect  to  have  the  plear 
sure  of  seeing  the  Christians,  with  whom  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  diverting  themselves  ;  and  that,  believing  him 
in  jest,  they  laughed  heartily  at  the  news,  on  which  lie  caused 
most  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  After  this  cruel  deed,  he 
set  fire  to  a  large  apartment  filled  with  rich  dresses  and 
valuable  moveables  belonging  to  the  late  Inca  Huana  Capac, 
and  retired  from  Quito,  having  first  made  another  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  surprise  the  Spaniards  by  a  night  attack,  after 
which  Benakrazar  made  himself  master  of  Quito  with  very 
little  opposition. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
the  governor  Pizarro  received  information  that  Don  Pedro 
de  Alvuradp,  who  was  governor  of  Guatimala,  had  embarked 
with  a  considerable  force  for  Peru,  on  which  account  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  detach  some  troops  under  Ahnagro  tp 
S&n  Miguel,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  ofthat  report  and  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  ol  his  government.  As  Almagro  on  his  arrival 
at  San  Miguel  could  get  no  distinct  accounts  of  the  motions  of  ^ 
.  Alvarado,  and  was  informed  of  the  resistance  made  to  Benalca- 
zar  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  by  Ruminagui,  he  accordingly 
marched  there  with  his  troops  and  formed  a  junction  with  Be- 
nalcazar,  assuming  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  at-. 
ter  which  he  reduced  several  districts  and  fortified  stations  of 
the  natives.  But,  as  he  did  not  find  any  gold  in  that  coun- 
try, which  was  by  no  means  so  rich  as  he  thought  he  had 
reason  to  expect  from  report,  he  soon  afterwards  returned  to- 
wards Cuzco,  leaving  the  command  in  Quito  to  Benaloazar. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  by  the  Marquis  del  VaDe, 
he  detached  one  of  his  captains  named  Don  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  to  a  neighbouring  country  called  Guatimala ;  which  that 
officer  accordingly  reduced  tosubjection  after  much  trouble  and 
many  dangers,  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  services,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  ofthat  province  by  the  king  of  Spain.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  ridies  of  the  iiewly  discovered 
empire  of  Peru,  Alvarado  solicited  permissicm  from  the  em- 
peror Don  Carlos  to  be  piermitted  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  some  pait  of  that  country,  beyond  the  bounds  that  had 
been  granted  to  Pizarro,  and  received  a  patent  to  that  effect. 

Having 
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Having  received  authority  for  this  purpose,  while  he  was 
making  prq)arations  for  the  expedition,  he  sent  one  of  his 
officers,  named  Garcias  Holguin,.  with  two  ships  to  c^xamine 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  to  gain  some  precise  intelligence  re» 
specting  its  actual  state.  From  the  report  of  Hoiguin  respect- 
ing the  immense  quantities  of  gold  which  the  governor  Don 
Francisco  Pizarro  had  found  in  that  country,  Alvarado  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  his  enterprize  ;  flattering  himself, 
that  while  Pizarro  and  his  troops  were  occupied  at  Caxamar*- 
ca,  he  might  be  able  to  acquire  possession  of  Cuzco^^,  which 
he  considered  as  beyond  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
which  had  been  assigned  as  the  extent  of  the  government 
coiaferred  upon  Pizarro.  For  the  better  execution  of  his  de* 
sign,  cokI  lest  reinforcements  niight  be  sent  from  Nicaragua 
to  Pizarro,  he  came  by  sea  to  that  place  one  night,  where  he 
jnade  himself  master  of  two. large  sliips  which  had  been  fitted 
out  there  expressly  for  the  purpose  ,of  carryi^  a  large  rein^ 
forcenient  of  men  and  horses  to  Peru.  In  these  two  ships» 
and  in  those  which  he  brought  with  liim  from  Guatimala, 
Alvarado  set  sail  with  five  hundred  men,  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, and  landed  on  the  coast  of  South  America  at'thejiarbour 
of  Puerto  Viejo. 

From  Puerto  Viejo,  Alvarado  inarched  almost  due  east 
Tvith  his  army,  crossing  those  mountains  which  s^arate  th# 
plain  country  of  Guayaquil  from  the  table  la^d  of  Quito^ 
which  the  Spaniards  call  the  4rcabucoSj  being  thickly  cover* 
jed  with  bru^wood,  but  over  fvhich  the  road  is  tolerably  easy 
and  only  moderately  steep,  :being  almost  under  the  equator^ 
In  this' march  his  men  svt^ered  extremely  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  as  the  country  through  which  they  wept  was  vety  barr 
ren,  and  had  neither  springs  nor  rivulets.  The  only  reli^ 
they  .could  procure  was  from  certain  larg^  canes  as  thick  as  a 
xnan^Ieg,  in  each  of  the  joints  of  which  they  usually  found 
rather  more  than  a  quart  of  excellent  water.  They  were  so 
much  distressed  by  famine  on  this  march  as  to.  be  under  the 
necessity  of  eating  several  of  their  horses,  the  flesh  of  which 
sold  so  high  that  a  dead  horse  brought  more  money  on  this 
occasion  than  he  had  cost  when  living.  Besides  thirst  and 
famine,  they  were  very  much  distressed  during  a  considentble 
part  of  the  way  by  quantities  of))qt  ashes  falling  upon  them, 

which 

.         «  .  • 

28  From  the  8ub$eqi)eat  operation^  of  Alvarado^  this  seems  m  error  of 
the  press  for  Quito.— £: 
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M^hicfa  thdfv  afterwards  learnt  were  thrown  up  by  a  valctfno  hr 
the  nei^bcurhood  of -Qaito,  which  bams  with  such  violence 
that  its  tfshes  are  often  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  distance  of 
eighty  leagues,  arid  its  noise  Hke  prodigious  thtifider  is  some- 
times, beard  at  a  hundred  leagiics  from  Quito.     In  the  whole 
ififtrch,  which  wsistiearly  under  the  equinoctial  line;  the  troops 
6(  Alv^rado  fbund  eycrywtiere  abundance  of  emerdds.    After 
a  ka)g  aiid  dti&ciill  marcb  through  these  arcabueos^  where 
tbey  were  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  cut  their  way  thrbngh 
the  thidc  brushwood  by  means  of  axes  and  their  swords,  tfaey 
caiAe  at  length  to  a  high  chain  of  mountains  covesed  with 
^ik)w,  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.     In  thiis  difficult 
and  dangerous  paasage  by  an  eictremeiy  narrow  roa(l;  it  snow«* 
^  abhost'cdntilni^y,  and  the  cold  was  so  extrcftnely  seTigre, 
that  although  ^ery  one  put  on  hll  the  clofhes  thtsy  had  along 
^^fh  thbm,  moreuian  six^  men  perished  from  tne  extreme 
s^rity  of  tUb  4^al!hisr.    One  of  the  soldiers  happened  to  be 
^silompanied  b^liib  Wife  and  two  youuff  children;  and  seeing 
thbih  entirdy  worn  but  with  fatigue,  M^ile  he  was  unable  to 
afeidist  them.,  be  preferred  to  remain  with  tfaedi  and  peridi,  at* 
though  be  might  have  saved  himself.    At  length,  after  infi- 
nite toil  and  danger,  they  found  that  they  had  teached  the 
Uf^  of  the  m^i^tititain,  and  began  joyftiUy  to  descend  ^to  the 
Ibwer  gitmnds  of  the  Itinffdom  Of  Quito.    It  is  true  tbat  in 
this  couhtry  they  jfbund  oiher  high  mountains  cotered  like* 
'Hisse  with  itoow,  as  the  province  is  entirely  surrounded  and 
tftlerlipersed  with  mountains ;  but  then  there  are  maily  tem- 
p^raui  vidlies  among  these  mountains,  which  are  weU  peopled 
(md  cultivated*    About  this  time,  so  great  a  quantity  of  snow 
ticked  siiddenly  on  one  of  these  mountains,  producing  such 
'^pte^igious  torrents  of  watbr,  that  the  vdl^y  and  vilt^  of  Con* 
^iegaMfere  entirely  overwhelmed  and  inundated.    T^ese  tor- 
rents hiring  down  iinmense  quantities  of  stones,  and  even  vast 
^agmtots  of  rock,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  tliey  were  only 
'pieces  df  cork. 

'  It^hab  been  dlread^  said  that  Almogno  iwd  left  Behalcazar 
in  th(e  got^mment  bt  Quito,  meaning  to  tAvnrtx  to  Ok^co,  *be« 
^ttse  no  intelligence  had  reached  hhn  of  the  i]!ibti6iis  of  AI* 
'vfairado ;  cmdmentidn  has  been  talade'ofhislniving  reAiced  t»> 
tidn  robks  and  fortresses  ihto  Wbfch  the  Indiahs  ^PQuftbhad 
^retired  to  defend  themselves.  This  had  occupied  him  ko  longf 
that  Alvarado  had  penetrated  into  the  province  of  Quito.|)efore 

Alma'gro  bad  returhed  into  fhe  south  of  Fert^ "bei%  ^  em- 

u  ployed 
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ployed  ki  re€(acing  the  southern  districts  of  Quito.  He  rei» 
ceif  ed  the  first  iiitelligenqe  of  the  arrival  of  Alvar^o  ivhile 
redocittg  the  province  of  Liribamba  *^,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  to  pass  a  considerable  river  with  much  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger,  as  the  Indians  had  destroyed  the  bridges,  and  waited  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  to  attack  him  while  passing.  He 
defeated  tfa^m,  though  with  much  difficulty,  as  the  Indians 
were  very  numerous,  and  their  wives  fought  as  bravely  as  th^ 
men,  being  very  expert  in  slinging  stones.  In  this  engage* 
meht  the  Read  clique  of  the  Indians  was  made  prisoner, 
and  from  him  Almagro  got  the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
of  Alvafado,  who  was  then  only  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles,  employed  in  reducing  an  Indian  fortress  into  which 
one  6f  the  captains  of  the  Indians  had  retired,  whose  name 
was  Zopazopaqtti.  On  receiving  thi^  news,  Almagro  sent 
seven  h(H*semen  to  inquire  into  its  truth,  and  to  bring  him 
exact  information  of  the  strength  and  intentions  of  Alvarado. 
lliese  were  all  made  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Alvarado^ 
who  liberated  them  some  time  afterwards.  Alvarado  advan* 
ced  with  his  troops  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  the  camp 
iof  Almagro,  who,  considering  the  great  superiority  in  num« 
ber  possessed  by  Alvarado,  formed  the  resolution  of  return* 
ing  to  Cussco  with  an  escort  of  twenty-five  horse,  and  toleave^ 
the  i*emainder  of  his  troops  under  Benalcazar  for  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

At  this  time,  Philipillo,  the  Indian  interpreter  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Atahual- 
pa,  fearing*  to  incur  the  punishment  of  his  treachery,  fled  from 
the  camp  of  Almagro  to  that  of  Alvarado,  taking  along  with 
him  a  principal  Peruvian  cacique.  These  men  had  concerts 
cd  with  most  of  the  Peruvian  curacas  or  chiefs  who  accompa- 
nied Almagro,  to  hold  themselves  and  their  people  in  readi- 
ness to  abandon  him  and  to  join  Alvarado  at  the  earliest  no* 
lice  sent  them  for  that  purpose.  In^mediately  on  his  arriving 
in  the  presence  of  Alvarado,  Philipillo  offered  to  make  him 
master  of  the  whole  country,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of 
the  design  of  Almagro  to  retire  to  Cuzco,  and  that  if  he  chose 
to  attack  him  without  d^lav  he  might  easily  make  hjm  prison- 
er, as  he  had  oply  about  eighty  horsemen  and  a  hmidred  and 
fif^  iufontiy.    On  this  advicci  Alvmrado  marched  immediate- 

fl9  PiiMbly  thtt  now  called  Riohsmba  by  the  Spaniardij  about  loO  imlet 
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.cult  access  ander  the  coromand  of  Huaifpixlca^  a  brother  of 
the  late  inca  Atahualpa.     Almagro  advanced  without  hesita- 
tion to  attack  them,  although  the  horses  were  so  weary  that 
they  were  hardly  able  to  move  though  led  mostly  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  besides  which  the  Peruvians  rolled  down  upon  them 
from  the  mountain  great  quantities  of  large  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  rock.     In  spite  of  every  obstacle^  .the  Spania^ 
made  their  way  to  the  post  occupied  by   Hua}^alca,  which 
they  attacked  Doth  in  front  and  flank,  and  forced  him  vto  re- 
tire among  the  steep  rocks,  where  he  defended  himself  tiB 
night,  and  then  drew  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness  to  TejoiB 
Quiznuiz.     Sometime  afterwards^  it  was  learnt  that  the  de- 
tachea  party  of  Peruvians  which  marched  on  the  left  of  Quiz^ 
aiiiz,  had  made  prisoners  of  fourteen  Spaniards^  all  of  whom 
they  put  to  death.     Alma^o,  in  continuing  his  inarch,  was 
opposed  by  the  Peruvian  rear-guard  at  the  passage  .of  a  river^ 
so  that  he  was  unable  to  get  over  for  a  whole  di^.     Besides 
occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  Peraviams  had 
taken  possession  of  a  very  high  mountaio  immediately  above 
the  place  occupied  by  the  Spaniards^  so  that  they  were  unable 
to  attack  the  enemy  without  exposing  themselves  to  gz«at 
danger;  and  indeed  a  good  many  ox  the   Spaniards  were 
bounded,  among  whom  Alfonso  de  Alvarado  was  pierced 
quite  through  the  thigh  by  a  javelin,  and  another  ofiicer  of 
rank  was  severely  wounded.    The  Peruvians  kept  fynn  ail 
night,  but  in  the  morning  they  abandoned  their  post  .on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  leaving  the  passage  free  for  the  SpiMiiardi^ 
The  Indians  had  burnt  aU  the  baggage  which  they  could  not 
not  carry  off,  but  above  15,000  Peruvian  sheep  were  found 
in  their  camp,  and  more  than  four  t)iousand  Indian  men  and 
women,  of  those  whom  Quizquiz  had  made  prisoners,  who 
now  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
Peruvian  warriors  had  retired  to  a  strong  post  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  where  Almagro  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  theoif 
as  he  was  desirous  to  continue  his  march  to  the  south. 

On  their  arrival  at  San  Miguelj  Almagro  sent  the  Captain 
Diego  .de  Mora  to  Puerto  Viejo,.  to  take  the  charge  d  the 
vessels  belonging  to* Alvarado,  who  likewise  sent  Garciaa  de 
Holguin  on  his  part,  that  this  measure  might  be  execHted 
amicably  according  to  agreement.  After  giving  all  the  ne- 
cessary orders  at  San  Miguel,  and  having  provided  his  own 
men  and  those  of  Alvarado  with  arms,  money,  and  clothesj 
he  and  Alvarado  continued  their  journey  towards  Padia^- 
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cdmaC  In  fbe  course  cS*  this  marcbt  he  left  Cajltain  Martin 
Astete  to  boild  and  settle  a  town  now  called  Truxillo,  in  a 
convenient  situation  on  the  coast,  in  pursuance  cf  orders  to 
that  effect  from  the  governor  Don  Francisco  Pizarro. 

About  this  time  Quizquiz,  having  continued  his  march  to* 
wards  Quito,  had  his  advanced  giiard  attacked  and  defeated 
by  one  of.  the  ofikers  bdonging  to  Benalcazar.  Quizquiz  was 
much  afflicted  by  this  loss,  and  knew  not  well  what  to  do  or 
how  to  conduct  himself*  The  curacas  or  native  chiefs  in  his 
army  advised  him  to  make  his  peace  with  Benalcazar ;  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal,  even  threatening  to  put 
them  to  death  if  they  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  again^  and 
ordered  them  to  prepare  for  returning  into  Peru*  But,  as 
they  were  hi  want  of  provisions,  and  had  no  hc^es  of  procur- 
ing any  in  the  retreat  which  Quizquiz  meditated,  ^veral  of 
the  cwacaSf  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Huaypalca,  remonstrate 
ed  with  him  that  it  was  better  to  die  like  brave  men  in  battle 
against  the  Spaniards,  than  to  retreat  as  he  desired  and  to 
die  of  famine  in  a  desert  country.  As  Quizquiz  gave  a  very 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  this  roncmstrance,  Huaypalca  gave 
him  a  thrust  in  the  breast  with  his  lanoe^  and  all  the  other 
curacas  fell  lipon  him  with  their  clubs  and  axes,  cutting  him 
to  pieces.  After  this  they  dismissed  the  troops,  allowing  eveiy 
one  to  go  where  he  pleased* 

On  ine  arrival  of  Almagro  and  Alvarado  at  Pachacamac^ 
they  ^erejoyfttUy  recdved  by  the  governor,  who  had  come  tiieoe 
fnomXauxa  to  meet  them.  Pizarro  honourably  fulfilled  the  en* 
tire  agi^ment  which  Almagro  had  made  with  Alvarado,  by  the 
paytiient  of  the  stipulated  sum  of  100,000  gold  pesos ;  timigh 
sevtod  persons  remonstrated  against  paying  so  large  a  sum,and 
aQ^ed  that  Almagro  had  been  constrained  to  enter  into  the 
^igreenient  by  necessity,  and  that  Alvarado,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing so  much  money,  deserved  to  be  sent  prisoner  into  Spain 
for  having  invaded  thegoveminent  belonging  to  another  per- 
son. After  receiving  the  money,  Alvarado  returned  quietly 
to  hb  government  of  Chiatimala  ^^. 

After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  the  governor  Pizarro  bo- 
gsn  the  establi^ment  of  a  colony  or  settlement  in  the  district 
of  Pachacamac,  which  he  named  Ciudad  de  los  JRe^es,  or  the 

City 

dS  Acccrdiiig'  to  Cirdh^s  Pizarro  nude  an  ad^kma!  free  gift  to  AI- 
"varado  iof  20,000  goM  pesos  to  defray  tlie  ticpeace  of  Us  voyage  hack  to  his 
govemmeitty  with  emeradds  "ind  turqndses  to  a  oonadenble  Tsdn^  and  sere* 
rpl  artidss  «f  f^  pittefbrthe  SBCof  kh  tibfe.^'E. 
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City  of  the  Kings,  otherwise  called  Lima,  to  which  place  be 
removed  the  colonists  whom  he  had  formerly  established  at 
Xauxa  or  Jauja ;  as  the  situation  of  Lima  appeared  to  him 
exceedingly  well  calculated  for  trade,  being  near  the  sea  ^^. 
From  that  place,  Almagro  went  with  a  considerable  force  to 
Cuzco,  and  Pizarro  visited  Truxillo  on  purpose  to  place  that 
colony  on  a  proper  footing,  by  making  an  equitable  jeparti- 
tion  of  the  lands  and  Indians  among  the  colonists. 
'  •  While  at  Truxillo,  Pizarro  received  information  that  Al- 
magro was  inclined  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Cuzco, 
having  been  apprized  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  was  sent  to 
Spain,  that  his  majesty  had  appointed  him  a  separate  govern^ 
meiit  extending  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  boundai*ies 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Pizarro,  and  which  Abnagro  al- 
leged were  considerably  to  the  north  of  Cuzco.  Juan  and 
Gonzalo  Pizatro,  brothers  of  the  governor,  who  were  then  in 
Cuzco,  and  several  other  persons  of  consideration,  vigorously 
opposed  Almngro  and  Hernando  Soto,  who  took  the  part  of 
Almagro,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out :  But  Almagro  was  unable  to  succeed  in  his  design,  as 
the  great  majority  of  thie  senators  or  members  of  the  Ca- 
bildo  took  the  part  of  the  governor  and  his  brothers.  Imine- 
^ately  on-  receiving  intelligence  of  these  disputes,  Pizarro 
posted  with  all  expedition  to  Cuzco,  where  he  soon  re-estab- 
lished tranquillity  by  his  presence*  He  pardoned  Almagro, 
who  was  much  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  so  much  con- 
fusion by  attempting  a  matter  of  such  high  importance  on 
such  slight  grounds  as  a  mere  hearsay  or  report.  The  an- 
cient friendship  and  association  between  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro was  renewed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Almagro  should  go 
with  a  military  force  on  discovery  to.  the  soutli,  and  if  he 
found  any  country  worth  taking  possession  ofy  that  the  asso- 
ciates were  to  use  their  joint  interest  at  the  court  of  Spain  to 
procure  the  government  of  it  for  bimj;  but,  if  nogood  cx)un- 
try  w^re  to  be  found,  the  government  of  Peru  was  then  to  be 
divided  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  This  agreement  was 
solemnly  ratified  byoath  upon  the  consecrated  host,  pledging 

•themselves 

34  Lima  or  Los  Reyes  is  liuilt  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named  Rimac  or 
Limac  by  the  Peruvians,  whence  its  ordinary  name  .^ of  Lima.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a  port  named  Callao  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver. This  city  got  tlie  name  of  the  City  of  the  Kings\  either  from  its  foun- 
dation being  laid  on  the  isth  of  January  15J5,  on  the  festival  of  the  three 
kings  ;  or  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Carlos^  j.oint  sovereigns  of  Castile. — £• 
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themselves  never  to  attempt  in  future  to  do  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  each  other.  Some  have  said  thai 
Alraagro,  on  this  occasion,  swore  that  he  would  never  make 
any  future  attempt  upon  Cuzco,  or  any  part  of  the  country 
to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  to  the  south 
of  that  city,  even  in  the  event  of  being  named  by  the  king  to 
to  its  government ;  and  they  add,  that  in  addressing  himself 
on  this  occasion  to  the  holy  body  of  Christ,  he  used  these 
words,  •*  If  I  should  violate,  the  oath  which  I  now  make,  I 
pray,  O  Lord  !  that  thou  mayest  punish  and  confound  me 
in  body  and  soul." 

After  this  solemn  agreement,  Almagro  prepared  every 
thing  for  his  departure,  and  accordingly  set  out  with  above 
five  hundred  men,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  next  section. 
Pizarro  returned  to  Lima,  whence  he  sent  Alfonso  de  Alva- 
rado  to  conquer  the  country  of  the  Chachapoyas,  which  is  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Peru  about  sixty  leagues  from 
Tnixillo.  This  officer  and  his  followers  encountered  much 
difficulty  and  labour  in  this  enterprize,  in  which  they  at 
length  succeeded,  bv  forming  establishments  and  reducing 
the  inhabitants  to  submission  ;  after  which,  the  government 
of  the  province  w^s  conferred  upon  Alvarado,  by  whom  the 
conquest  had  been  effected. 


SEcriojqr  IIL 

Occurrences  from  the  departure  of  Alma^o  for  Chili^  to  his 
capture  by  Pizarro^  being  thefiist  part  of  the  civil  Wars  in 
Pern. 

Iir  omseqaence  of  the  agreement  between  Pizarro  and  Al- 
magro, which  was  ratified  on  the  12th  of  June  15:55,  Alma- 
gro soon  afterwards  set  out  upon  the  proposed  discovery  and 
conquest  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  men,  partly 
cavalry  and  part  in&ntry ;  for  so  great  were  the  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring riches  in  this  expedition,  that  several  who  had  already 
acquired  estaUishoients  in  Peru,  abandoned  their  houses, 
lands,  and  Indians,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Almagro  '•  Joan 

de 

1   TboQgli  cot  mentioned  directly  in  the  iezt,  it  ipj^m  that  Almagro 
of  and  infmdcd  to  cooipicr  tiie  country  of  Oiilij  and  that  he  chose  to 

inarch 
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de  Saavcdra  wi3is  sent  oti  befibre  the  main  body  of  the  army 
with  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  men  $  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  march  through  that  (xrovince  which  has  since  been  called 
IjOs  CharcaSi  he  met  with  some  Indians  on  their  road  fiom 
Chili  to  Perils  who  were  going  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
Inc&.  Almagro  having  along  with  him  a  body  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  both  horse  and  foot,  made  a  march  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues,  reducing  the  whole  country  in  his 
way,  till  he  arrived  in  the  district  of  the  Chzckas^  where  be 
learnt  that  he  was  followed  by  a  body  of  fifty  Spaniards  com- 
manded by  Niguerol  de  Ulloa*  Almagro  commanded  that 
party  to  join  him,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Chili, 
which  is  350  leagues  beyond  the  province  of  Chichas,  redu- 
cing all  the  tribes  on  his  route  to  submission/  Almagro  halt- 
ed at  this  place  with  half- his  troops,  and  sent  on  the  rest  un- 
der Gomez  de  Alvarado,  who  proceeded  sixty  leagues  fiirther  j 
but  was  forced  to  return  to  Almagro,  in  consequence  of  the 
aevcrity  of  the  weather. 

After  the  departure  of  Almagro  from  Cuzco,  the  Inca 
Manco  Capac  and  his  brother  Vulaoma  entered  into  a  plot 
for  massacring  all  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  on  a  certain  day. 
3VIanco  Capac  had  engaged  execute  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  Almagro 
and  his  troops,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  accomplish* 
What  was  done  by  his  brother  will  be  related  afierwarids. 
Philipillo,  the  Peruvian  interpreter  who  has  been  former- 
ly mentioned,  was  acquainted  with  this  Conspiracy,  on  which 
account  he  made  his  escape  from  Almagro,  and  being  pur- 
sued and  taken  was  condemned  to  be  quartered.  Before  bis 
execution,  he  confessed  that  he  had  unjustly  procured  the 
death  of  Atahualpa,  that  he  might  thereby  secure  to  himself 
one  of  the  wiv^es  of  that  unhappy  prince,  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured. 

About,  two  months  after  the  arrival  of  Almagro  in  Chili, 
one  of  his  captains  named  Ruy  Dias  came  to  him  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  a  hundred  men,  and  in&rmed  him  that  all 
the  natives  of  Peru  had.  revolted  and  had  mfi3sacred  miost  of 
the  Spaniards  in  that  country.     Almagro  was  much  grieved 

at 

•  «  ■     . 

march  by  the  high  country  of  Peru^  through  the  great  elevated  vaHey  of  the 
lake  Titicaca,  probably  the  highest  inhabited  land  of  South  America*  His 
object  M'as  in  all  probability  to  avoid  the  extensive  desert  of  Atacama^  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Peru  from  Chili.— £r 
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at  this  iftttdlJlg^cey  and  ^resolved  immediately  td  return,  that 
he  might  chastise  the  revokerb  and  restore  the  country  t6 
obedience ;  meaning  afterwards  to  send  one  of  his  captains 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  reduce  Chili.  He  accordin^^ly  set 
out  on  his  return,  and  Was  met  on  his  way  by  Rodrigo  Or- 
gognes,  who  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-five  meU^ 
and  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Joan  de  Herrada  with  a 
farther  reinforcement  of  a  hundred.  Hen*adit  brought  him 
likewise  the  letters  patent  of  the  king,  by  which  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  governor  of  two  hundred  leagues  of  Country  beyond 
the  boundariea  assigned  to  Pizarro.  This  new  govermnettt 
which  was  granted  to  Almagro  was  directed  to  be  named 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  that  of  Pixarto,  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Castille.  Having  said  at  the  commencement  of 
this  section,  that  Alihagro  carried  with  him  from  Cuzco  on 
this  expedition  a  force  of  570  Spanish  troops  $  it  must  be  re» 
marked  that  such  was  his  intention,  but  that  in  reality  he  had 
only  200  men  along  with  him,  after  which  hb  army  was 
made  up  nearly  to  the  intended  number  by  the  different  re- 
inforcements of  which  we  have  made  mention. 

In  the  march  of  Almagkio  into  ChiK,  his  army  suffered  es> 
cessive  hardsh^s  from  hunger  and  thirst  besides  thei^ 
other  fatigues,  they  had  often  to  encounter  Indians  of  great 
stature,  clothed  in  the  «kins  of  sea*-wolves  and  seak,  who  used 
the  bow  and  arrow  widi  great  strength  and  address.  But 
the  most  severe  circumstance  durii^  this  march  was  th^  in- 
tense cold  which  they  encountered  in  passing  over  6dme  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow.  In  particular,  several  of  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  Ray  Dias  and  a  good  many  horses  u^ere  frozen 
to  death  |  and  so  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  when  Alm»> 
gro  returned  towards  Cuzco  five  months  afterwards,  several 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  frozen  to  death  were 
found  upright  and  leaning  against  the  rocks,  stiil  holding  the 
bridles  of  uiar  iKMrsefy  which  were  likewise  frozen,  and  their 
fle»h  still  remained  ss  sweet  and  ancomipted  as  if  they  had 
only  just  expired,  insomuch  that  the  troops  used  the  flesh  of 
these  horses  as  food  on  ihar  return  to  Pern.  In  some  parts 
of  these  dasetts  where  there  was  no  snow,  the  Spaniards  were 
reduced  to  great  straits  fixim  want  of  water ;  on  w4iich  ac- 
count they  had  to  xiake  bags  ^  leather  bottles  <if  the  skins  ^ 
abeep,  in  which  to  cany  wrt^  fo^  their  svpply* 

It  is  proper  to  remaric,  ttak  tfaa  Peruvian  sheep  are  nnch 
larger  animals  than  those  9fEttr6jpe^  and  are  used  as  beasia 

you  iw  i>  d  of 
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of  burden.  .  They  resemble  in  some  measure  the  canfd  in 
their  shapei  excqpt  that  they  have  no  hunches  on  thdr  backsi 
and  are  able  to  carry  a  load  of  a  hundred  pounds  or  more, 
with  which  they  are  able  to  travel  four  or  five  leagues  arday. 
The  Spaniards  even  sometimes  rode  on  their  bacKs.  When 
fittiguedy  they  immediately  lie  down,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  rise  again  by  any  means  whatever,  neither  blows 
nor  kindness  are  of  any  avail,  and  it  becom*?s  necessary  to 
unload  them.  When  a  person  rides  on  one  of  these  aaimals, 
and  endeavours  to  urge  it  on  when  weary,  it  turns  round  its 
bead  towards  the  man,  blowing  upon  him  a  most  offensive 
breath  mixed  with  a  kind  of  stinking  dew,  which  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  contertts  of  its  stomach.  This  is  a  most 
useful  and  profitable  animal,  as  besides  serving  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  its  wool  is  excellent  and  very  fine  ;  more  especially 
that  species  which  is  called  jpacos^  which  has  very  long  wool. 
These  animals  are  supported  at  very  little  expence  while  on  a 
journey,  rcauiring  only  a  very  small  allowance  of  maize,  and 
they  can  suDHist  four  or  five  days  without  drinking.  Thdr 
flesh  is  well  tasted  and  wholesome,  and  equal  to  ttie  best  tat 
.mutton  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  accordingly  sold  in  all  the  butcher- 
markets  of  Peru.  At  the  first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  country,  before  the  establihhment  of  regular  markets, 
when  any  person  killed  one  of  these  sheep,  his  neighbours 
used  to  participate,  and  they  in  their  turns  killed  others,  and 
divided  them  among  the  neighbours. 

In  some  of  the  level  plains  of  iPeru  there  is  a  species  of 
ostrich,  which  is  taken  in  the  following  manner.  Several 
.  horsemen  place  themselves  in  ambush,  while  others  likewise 
on  horseback  pursue  the  ostriches  and  endeavour  to  drive 
them  towards  their  companions  who  are  concealed.  These 
.birds,  although  they  are  unable  to  rise  in  flight  into  the  air, 
go  with  astonishing  swiftness,  partly  by  running,  and  partly 
by  pfieans  of  short  flights  close  to  the  ground,  inspmuch  that 
a  man  on  horseback  is  altogether  unable  to  get  up  with  them, 
so  that  it  requires  stratagem  to  kill  or  take  wem  alive. 

In  Chili  there  are  some  rivers  which  have  water. only  dur- 
mg  the  day,  and  are  entirely  .dry  during  thp  n^ht.  This  is 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  melting  the  snqw  on  the  moun- 
tains by  day,  by  which  temporary  rivers^  pr  torrents  rather, 
are  formed  by  day,  which  <;ease  agaiu  at  nk[ht  when  jthe  cold 
puts  a  stop- to  the  melting  of  the*  snow*  When  we  have  got 
about  500  leagues  along  the  QO^it  frojn  Peru  towards  the 

south. 
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soiith»  Or  in  the  Iftt  of  about  50^  S.  rain  is  often  met  with» 
and  the  winds  are  no  longer  so  regular  as  nearer  the  line,  but 
blow  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  as  in  Spain 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Chili  is  a  tolerably  well 
peopled  country,  and  resembles  Peru  in  being  divisible  into 
two  districts,  the  plain  and  the  mountain,  and  its  coast  is 
considerably  more  indented  by  gulfs  and  bays  than  that  of 
Peru  *.  It  enjoys  the  vicissitudes  of  summer  and  winter  near- 
ly as  in  Spain,  but  at  opposite  times  of  the  year,  the  winter 
of  Chili  being  at  the  same  time  with  the  Spanish  summer, 
and  vice  versa.  The  pole  seen  from  that  country;  which  is 
directly  opposite  our  Atactic  or  north  pole,  is  only  marked  by 
a  kind  of  small  white  cloud  or  nebula,  which  is  seen  after 
sunset  in  that  direction  in  which  astronomers  have  placed  the 
antartic  or  south  pole.  There  is  likewise  seen  a  constellation 
of  seven  stars,  four  of  them  being  in  form  of  a  cross,  followed 
by  three  othera,  resembling  the  lesser  bear  of  the  astronomers 
which  turns  round  the  north  polar  stan  These  seven  stars 
near  the  south  pole  are  situated  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
ursa  minora  except  that  the  four  which  form  the  cross  are 
nearer  each  other  than  those  of  the  north  pole  which  are  seen 
in  our  hemisphere.  Our  north  pde  is  lost  sight  of  some- 
what less  tlian  200  leagues  to  the  south  of  Panama,  under  the 
equator ;  from  whence,  or  a  little  beyond,  on  either  side  of 
the  line,  these  two  constelhitions  may  be  seen  when  they  rise 
a  little  above  the  poles  of  the  horizon.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  ec}uinoctial  line,  navigators  are  only  able  to  sec  the  four 
•tars  near  the  antarctic  pole  which  form  the  cross,  until  they 
reach  the  thirtieth  degree  of  south  latitude,  after  which  they 
get  sight  of  the  other  three  stars  which  form  this  constella- 
tion. 

The  change  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  Chili 
is  nearly  the  same  as  iii  Spain,  only  the  longest  day  in  Chili 
is  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  Spain  has  the  day  shortest. 
In  Peru  and  Tierra  firma,  and  generally  in  all  places  near  the 
equinoctial  line,  the  days  and  nights  are  always  equal  6r  near- 
ly so  during  the  whole  year.  Even  at  Lima  and  other  pkicet 
the  difference  is  so  smallas'  hardly  to  be  noticed.    The  natives 

of 
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2  From  the  desert  of  Atacama  in  Ut  S5«  S.  to  the  island  of  Chilot  in 
about  lat.  43«'  S.  Chili  Proper,  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  weitem 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretches  about  i  lOO  English  miles  nearly  north  and  sonth 
by  an  average  breadth  of  aboui;  i4amUe$.-^B'. 
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of  Cbili  are  tlothed  nearly  in  the  same  maniler  with  the  Fe* 
ruviansy  and  use  the  same  kind  of  food*    The  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  women,  are  tolerably  well  looked.     They  are 
governed  by  great  lords,  who  make  war  against  each  other, 
and  some  of  whom  are  able  to  bring  ^00,000  men  into  the 
field.     One  of  these  lords  at  this  time  was  named  Leucken^ 
gprma^  who  possessed  an  island  about  two  leagues  from  the 
coast  which  was  consecrated  to  his  idols,  in  which  #as  a  tem- 
ple ministered  to  by  two  thousand  priests.     The  subjects  of 
Leuchengorma  informed  the  S]>aniards,  that  there  was  a  great 
province  about  fifty  leagues  farther  oi^,  situated  between  two 
rivers,  which  was  entirely  inhabited  by  womien,  who  did  not 
admit  any  men  among  them  but  at  certain  times,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  having  children,  and  who  sent  all  their  sons  to  their 
fathers,   reserving  their  daughters  only  to  be  brought  up 
among  themselves*     They  said  farther,   that  these  women 
were  subjects  of  Leuchengorma,  and  were  ruled  over  by  a 
queen  named  GuaboymiUa^  which  signifies  golden  heaven  in 
their  language,  and  so  named  because  her  country  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  gold.     These  women  manufactured  rich 
fltufis,  in  which,  and  in  the  gold  produced  in  their  country, 
they  paid  tribute  to  Leuchengorma.     Although  these  things 
have  oflen  been  spoken  of,  their  truth  has  not  as  yet  beeii  as* 
certained  by  the  discovery  of  the  country,  Almagro  having 
made  nd  establishment  there.    Of  late,  indeed,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia  has  been  sent  thither  to  establish  some  colonies,  but  he 
has  never  yet  had  a  sufficient  force  for  making  discoveries,  or 
for  colonization,  and  has  settled  one  colony  only,    which 
is  placed  about  thirty-three  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equa- 
tor ^.  '    / 

The  whole  coast  of  Chili  is  well  peopled,  as  far  as  to  the 
latitude  of  40°  south  and  still  farther  f  whieh  is  known  by  one 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  fleet  sent  out  by  Don  Gabriel 
de  Carvajal  bishop  of  Piacentia^  which  passed  through  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  sailed  along  the  whole  western  coast 
of  South  America  from  south  to  north,  and  at  length  reach- 
ed the  port  b^onging  to  Lima»  This  ship  brought  over  the 
first  rats  ever  seen  in  Peru,  which  have  so  multiplied  since 
that  there  are  plenty  in  every  town  of  the  whole  country. 

These 

S  Valparayio  stands  nearly  in  the  latitude  ladlcated  by  the  text.  VaI4i!^ 
via,  taking  its  name  firom  that  commander^  is  in  Iat.^30*  40'  S. — H. 
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These  animak  are  moned  ocodia  by  tbe  PemvianSy  which 
urord  signifies  having  come  fimm  the  sea. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Ahnagro  firom  Ciiaco  on  hia 
expedition  to  ChiU,  Ferdmaad  Pizarro  returned  from  ^pain^ 
where  his  majesty  made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Jago^ 
with  other  advantages  \  He  had  Ukewise  obtained  an  en* 
largement  of  the  government  of  his  brother  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  brought  out  with  him  a  commission  for  Ahnagro  to 
a  new  government. 

At  this  time  Manco  Capac,  whom  Pizarro  had  permitted 
to  assume  the  noaiinal  tide  of  Inca  of  Penii  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  citadel  of  Cuzco,  in  consequence  of  the  dis* 
covery  of  a  conspiracy  he  had  entered  into  with  his  brothers 
Paul  and  Villaoma  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards,  Manco 
Capac  wrote  to  Juan  Pizarro,  intreating  to  be  set  at  liberty 
^fpre  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro  at  Cuzco  \  apd  Jiian, 
who  was  then  in  the  CoUao  endeavouring  to  reduce  certain 
Indians  who  had  retired  into  a  strong  place  amoqg  rocks, 
sent  orders  to  liberate  the  Inca*  On  the  firrivid  oi  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  at  Cozco,  he  treaty  Manco  Ci^pac  with  much 
respect,  yet  kept  a  constant  guard  over  him,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Ferdipand  shewed  great  friendship  for  thf  Inca,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  gold  from  him,  to  send  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
or  for  his  own  use.  Two  months  after  the  return  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  Cuzcop  Manco  Capac  solicited  permission  fi^m  Fer- 
dinand to  go  into  the  district  of  Jucaya  ^  on  purpose  to  00^ 
lebrate  a  solemn  festivfd,  promising  on  his  return  to  present 
him  with  a  statue  of  the  late  Huana  Capac  of  solid  gold  as 
large  as  life.  Ferdinand  allowed  him  to  attend  this  ^tival, 
which  turned  out|UnereIy  the  unravelment  of  the  plot  which 
had  been  formed  at  the  time  when  Almagro  bi^^an  his  march 
for  Chili.  Manco  Capac  gave  immediate  orders  to  put  to 
death  so^ne  Spaniards  who  superint^ided  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  others  who  were  travelling  thfougb  the  country 
on  various  afiairs.  He  sent  hkewise  one  of  his  captains  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  against  Cuzco,  who  fay  a  sudden 

and 

4  Zarate  is  extremely  remtis  in  regard  to  dates,  and  not  a  little  confined 
Ml  the  arrangement  of  nit  narrative.  We  learn  firom  Robertton»  11.  SS^ 
that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  returned  tc  Pern  in  15S6. — i, 

5  According  to  Rotation,  II*  926f  the  place  where  the  fetdval  mu  !• 
he  celd»rated  was  only  at  a  few  Icagiiee  distance  fn>m  Cnsco.  Gardlaita 
says  that  it  was  a  fardea  bdonging  to  the  lacas  ooly  a  Icagut  from  the 
fity^— E. 
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and  unexpected  attack  got  possession  of  the  castle  of  that  city* 
The  Spaniards  indeed  retook  it  after  six  or  seven  days,  yet 
not  without  hard  fighting,  in  which  they  lost  Juan  Pizarro  ; 
who  was  killed  by  a  stone  which  struck  him  on  the  head,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  unable  to  wear  his  helmet  in  consequence 
of  a  former  wound.  His  death  was  much  regretted  by  the 
Spaniards,  being  a  brave  man  and  much  experienced  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  war  with  the  Indians,  and  besides  be« 
cause  his  manners  nad  made  him  beloved  by  every  one. 

Nothwithstanding  the  recapture  of  the  castle  of  Cuzco  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  brought  a  large  army  against  the 
city,  which  he  besieged  for  more  than  eight  months,  making 
frequent  assaults  on  various  parts  of  the  works,  chiefly  during 
moon*light  nights  when  the  moon  was  full.  Ferdinand  Pi- 
zarro and  his  brothers,  assisted  by  Gabriel  de  Roias,  Her- 
nnnd  Ponce  de  Leon,  Don  Alfonso  Enriquez,  the  treasurer 
Requelme,  and  other  brave  officers,  made  a  resolute  defence, 
and  were  almost  perpetually  under  arms  day  and  night,  as 
the  number  of  the  garrison  was  exceedingly  inadequate  to  th^ 
extent  of  the j>lace  and  the  multitude  of  assailants.  As  the 
Spaniards  in  Uuzco  were  aware  that  the  insurrection  was  ge* 
neraloverall  Peni,  they  hardly  doubted  but  the  governor  and 
all  their  other  count lymen  were  cut  oS\  so  that  they*defcnd» 
ed  themselves  as  men-  who  had  no  earthly  hope  of  succour, 
depending  only  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  their  own  courage. 
Their  small  number  was  daily  diminished,  as  hardly  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  Indians  did  not  kill  or  wound  some  of 
their  people.  One  time  during  the  ?iege,  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
made  a  sally  with  twenty  horsemen,  and  proceeded  to  the 
lake  or  marsh  of  Chinchero  which  is  five  leagues  from  Cuzco, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  so  vast  a  force  of  Indians  that 
he  must  inevitably  have  been  made  prisoner,  had  not  Ferdi* 
nand  Pizarro  and  Alfonso  de  Toro  come  up  to  bis  rescue  with 
a  body  of  horse.  Gonzalo  was  much  blamed  on  this  occasion 
for  having  advanced  so  far  among  the  enemy  with  so  few 
men. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Almagro  had  resolved  to 
return  into  Peru  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Cuzco,  from 
the  time  that  Juan  de  Herrada  had  brought  him  the  com  mis- 
i^on  by  which  he  was  appointed  to  a  government  beyond  that., 
assigned  to  Don  Francisco  Pizarra.  -  The'  principal  officers 
who  were  along  with  him,  strongly  urged  him  to  this  measure, 
particularly  Gomez  Alvarado  and  Diego  Alvaradd,  b^othe?^ 

8n4 
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and  uncle  of  Don  Pedro  Alvarado  the  governor  of  Guati- 
mala,  and  Rodrigo  Orgognez  ;  some  of  whom  were  eager  to 
procure  settlements  in  Peru,  and  others  were  desirous  of  gain- 
ing establishments  in  ChilL  To  succeed  in  their  de-^ign,  as 
reports  of  the  insurrection  in  Peru  had  reached  Chili,  they  ih- 
strac$ed  some  Indian  interpreters  to  inform  Abnagro  that  the 
governor  Francisco  Pizarro  and  most  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  had  been  slain  by  the  Peruvians,  Urged  by  alt  these 
consideraiions,  Ahnagro  marched  back  into  Peru,  and  even 
arrived  within  six  leagues  of  Cuzco  without  giving  notice  to 
Ferdinand  PizaiTO  of  his  motions  or  intentions  ^*  Almagro 
made  overtures  to  the  Inca  Manco  Capac  for  an  accommoda- 
tion, ^ofilring  to  forgive  him  all  the  injury  he  had  already  done 
to  the  ^aniards,  in  consideration  of  joining  his  party  and 
assisting  him  to  become  master  of  Cuzco,  of  which  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  appointed  governor  by  ihe  kii^  of 
Spain.  The  Inca  proposed  an  interview  between  them  under 
pretence  of  settling  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  to  which  AI-' 
inagro  consented  without  suspecting  any  treachery,  and  went' 
accordingly  with  a  part  only  of  his  troops  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed ibr  the  conference,  leavii^  the  rest  of  his  force  under 
the  command  of  Juan  de  Saaveora,  Taking  advantage  of 
this  confidence,  the  Inca  attacked  Almagro  by  surprize  with 
extreme  fury,  and  even  killed  and  wounded  several  of  his 
men. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  received  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  Almagro,  and  that  Juan  de  Saavedra  was  left  at 
the  village  of  Uurcos  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  ab- 
sence oi  Almagro.  He  went  therefore  fix>m  Cuzco  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  best  troops,  in  hope  of 
being  able  to  prevail  on  Saavedra  and  the  rest  to  abandon  the 
party  of  Almagro,  or  to  fall  upon  tliem  by  surprize  and  make 
them  priu>ners.  But  SaaveJra  got  timely  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  drew  up  his  forces,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
Spaniards,  in  an  advantageous  situation  for  his  reception. 
When  the  two  parties  were  just  about  to  engage,  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  sent  a  message  to  Saavedra  proposing  a  private  inter* 
view,  that  they  might  endeavour  to  agree  upon  an  accommo- 
dation, to  which  the  other  consented.  As  this  conference 
was  entirely  between  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  know  with 
any  certainty  what  passed  $  but  it  was  reported  that  Ferdi- 
nand 

#  The  return  af  Alina^  to  Cuzco  was  in  tbe  year  1537. — ^E. 
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na(id  endeavoured  to  penuade  Saavedra  to  join  him  vith  the 
troops  under  his  command,  for  which  he  ofiered  a  large  re- 
compense in  gold  i  but  that  Saavedra,  like  a  man  of  honour, 
peremptorily  refused  to  betray  his  general. 

On  the  return  of  Almagro  from  his  affair  with  the  Inca^ 
he  rejoined  the  troops  under  Saavedra,  and  marched  for  Cuz- 
co  with  his  whole  force.  While  on  the  march,  he  made 
prisoners  of  four  horsemen  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Ferdin* 
and  Pizarro  to  reconnoitre,  from  whom  he  learnt  all  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  who  had  killed 
more  than  six  hundred  Spaniards,  and  had  burnt  down  i^ 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Cuzco,  on  which  news  Almagro  was 
very  sensibly  afflicted.  He  sent  however,  his  patents  as  go- 
vernor to  the  senators  of  the  royal  council  or  Cabildox>f  Cuz* 
CO,  whom  he  urged  to  receive  him  as  their  governor  |  since, 
tis  he  insisted,  the  bounds  of  the  government  assigned  to  Franv 
CISCO  Pizarro  ciertainly  did  not  include  their  city,  and  even 
fdX  considerably  short  of  it  to  the  north.  In  answer  to  this 
Remand,  the  council  made  answer,  that  whenever  the  extent 
of  the  government  belonging  to  Pisarro  was  accurately  measur<- 
ed  and  determined,  they  would  be  ready  to  accede  to  his  de- 
sires, provided  .their  city  was  found  to  be  beyond  his  limits. 
This  subject  was  endeavoured  to  be  settled  at  that  time,  and 
has  been  since  tried  to  be  ascertained  by  several  experienced 
persons;  but  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated has  never  been  agre^  upon  between  the  two  interest- 
ed parties.  The  adherents  of  Almagro  have  always  insisted, 
that  the  extent  assigned  by  his  majesty  as  the  government  of 
Pia^arro,  ought  to  be  measured  either  along  the  sea  coast  or 
by  the  grand  road  of  the  Incas,  taking  into  the  account  all 
the  turnings  and  windings  in  either  of  these  routes ;  by  which 
means,  in  either  of  tliese  ways  not  only  the  city  of  Cuzco,  but 
even  l^ima  according  to  the  opinions  of  several  persons, 
ip^ould  be  left  out  of  the  province  of  Pizarro.  He  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  the  extent  of  country  granted  to  him, 
ought  to  be  measured  in  a  straight  line  directly  from  north  to 
south,  without  any  angles  or  turnings,  or  by  means  of  set-* 
tling  the  degrees  of  latitude  at  the  two  extremities,  allowing 
so  many  leagues  to  each  degree. 

Ferdinana  Pizarro  offered  to  admit  Almagro  and  his  troops 
into  Cuzco,  and  to  assign  them  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
city  for  their  residence,  if^e  would  agree  to  defer  the  dispute 
about  the  boundaries,  till  intelligence  were  sent  to  the  gover- 

11  "       nor 
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nor  Don  Francisco  Pizarrp,  then  at  Ldmat  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  powei*  to  endeavour  to  fkll  upon  some  means 
of  settling  the  difference  between  them  in  an  aniicable  man- 
ner. It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  a  truce  was  agreed  up- 
on between  them  on  these  principles ;  and  that  on  the  faith 
of  this  truce,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  allowed  all  (he  soldiers  and 
inhabitants  to  retire  to  their  quarters  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, afler  their  long  fatigues,  having  spent  several  d^ys  and 
nights  continually  under  arms,  without  time  (o  sleep  or  even 
to  take  proper  food.  It  is  farther  said,  that  Aima^o,  being 
infbrpied  of  this  circumstance,  made  a  night  attack  on  Cuz«- 
co,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  a  thick  mist,  so  th^t  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  defences  without  being  observed.  Ferdinand 
and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  awakened  by  the  noise,  flew  to  arms 
and  defended  their  house,  which  was  the  first  attacked,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  servants  ;  but  as  the  enemy  set  it  on 
fire  in  several  places,  they  were  forced  to  jsurrender.  Next 
day,  Almagro  obliged  the  Cabildo  to  receive  him  as  governor^ 
and  committed  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  prison. 
Several  of  his  confidents  even  urged  him  to  secure  his  con** 

3uest  by  putting  the  Pizarros  to  death ;  but  be  was  chiefly 
issuaded  from  this  by  the  influence  of.  Diego  de  Alvarado^ 
who  became  responsible  for  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Almagro  violated  the  truce  which  he 
had  agreed  to  with  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  in  consequence  of  the 
false  representations  of  several  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who 
told  him  that  Ferdinand  had  ordered  all  the  bridges  to  b^ 
broken  down,  and  was  employed  in  fortifying  Cuzco  against 
him.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged  that  when  Almagro  was 
advancing  to  attack  the  city,  and  saw  the  bridges  remained 
uninjuredLhe  said  aloud  that  he  had  been  imposed  on.  The 
governor  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  did  not  receive  any  account 
of  these  events  at  Cuzco  for  a  good  many  days  afterwards. 
As  the  Inca  Manco  Capac  had  fled  with  a  large  body  of 
Peruvian  warriors  to  the  high  mountains  of  the  Andes,  Al- 
magro invested  his  brother  the  Jnca  Paul  ^  with  the  royal 
fringed  fillet,  appointing  him  nominal  king  of  Peru. 

Among  those  things  which  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  had 
solicited  from  his  majesty  in  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  he  particularly  requested  the 
grant  in  perpetuity  to  him  an<i  his  descendants  of  twenty 

thousand 

7  Carcilasio  xamu  thlt  prince  PauUu  Inca.— £• 
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thooftand  Indians  in  a,  province  named  AtahiUos  ^,  with  aS 
the  revenues,  imposts,  rights,  and  jurisdictions  appertaining 
to  them,  together  with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  that  province. 
The  king  gave  him  the  title  of  Marquis  according  to  his  de- 
sire s  but  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  Indians  which  he  solicit- 
ed, answered,  that  he  must  in  the  first  place  be  better  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  circnmstances  of  the  country  and 
Its  native  institutions,  before  he  could  determine  op  that 
measure,  but  that  Pizarro  might  rest  assured  of  having 
every  reasonable  concession  in  his  favour. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Pern* 
vians  around  Cuzco  under  Manco  Capac,  Francisco  Pizarro, 
now  Marquis,  sent  several  detachments  of  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  bis  brother  Fenlinand  at  Cuzco,  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  only  together,  accprding  as  circumstances  or  conve- 
nience occurred,  not  believing  the  state  of  affairs  to  be  so 
hazardous  as  it  was  in  reality  ^.  The  Peruvians  having  ac* 
curate  information  of  the  march  of  these  detachments,  occu- 
pied the  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains  with  parties  of  war» 
riors,  and  succeeded  on  several  occasions  to  defeat  these 
small  bodies,  most  of  whom  were  siain.  One  considerable 
reinforcement  of  seventy  horsemen,  was  sent  by  the  Marquis 
fi-om  Truxillo  and  San  Miguel  under  the  command  of  Di^o 
Pizarro,  who  was  waylaid  by  the  Peruvians  at  a  difficult  pasa 
called  the  mountain  of  Parios,  about  fifty  leagues  from  Cuz- 
co, where  he  and  his  men  were  all  slain.  One  Gonzalo  de 
Tapia,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Marquis,  who  went 
with  a  body  of  eighty  horsemen,  was  likewise  defeated  and 
slain  ;  and  two  other  captains,  named  Morgoveio  and  Gaete, 
while  endeavouring  to  pass  th^  mountains  to  the  relief  of  Cuz- 
co, were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Of  all  these  different 
detachments,  scarcely  one  man  escaped,  so  that  those  who  foU 
lowed  knew  nothing  of  what  happened  to  those  who  went  be- 
fore them.  The  enemy  always  attacked  the  Spaniards  while 
engaged  in  marching  through  some  deep  and  narrow  valley 
among  the  mountains,  occupying  both  ends  of  the  valley  by 
(Strong  bodies  of  warriors,  and  rolling  down  great  stones  and 
masses  of  rock  from  the  steep  and  high  mountains  on  both 

sides 

8  Named  jitawlloi  by  GarcilassD  de  la  Vega.— £. 

9  The  arrangement  of  Zarate  is  extremely  faulty  and  confiiaed,  as  he 
here  recounts  circumstances  which  preceeded  the  return  of  Almagro  to 
Cuzco.  We  are  here  giving  a  transhtion  of  a  original  document;  not 
endeavouring  to  write  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  PerUf  and  hxn  not 
therefore  aut)|ority  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  our  author*— £• 
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sides  of  the  valley,  destroyed  our  men  and  horses  in  a  miser-* 
able  manner,  often  without  fighting.  In  this  way  they  at 
different  times  destroyed  more  than  three  hundred  soldiers, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  their  arms,  besides  acquiring 
considerable  and  valuable  plunder  ip  gold  and  jewels  and  silk 
dresses.  Not  knowing  the  fate  of  the  former  detachments, 
Francisco  de  Godoy  was  sent  with  a  reinforcement  of  eighty 
men ;  but  falling  in  with  two  of  those  who  had  belonged  to 
the  detachment  under  Gaete,  who  had  escaped,  he  learnt 
from  them  what  had  happened,  on  which  he  immediately  en-, 
deavoured^to  retreat  from  the  mountain  passes,  in  which  he 
had  considerable  i^Iifficulty,^  as  the  Indians  had  already  occu* 
pied  the  defiles  in  his  rear.  He  made  good  his  retreat  how* 
ever,  followed  and  harassed  by  the  Indians  for  more  than 
twenty  leagues,  sometimes  attacking  him  in  the  rear  and  at 
other  times  in  the  van,  and  at  length  got  safe  to  Lima  with 
mnch  difficulty.  About  the  same  time  the  captain  Diego  de 
Aguero  arrived  at  that  place  with  some  other  Spaniards,  who 
bod  saved  themselves  from  the  Indians,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  massacre  them  at  their  country  residences. 

The  marquis  sent  Pedro  de  Lerma  at  the  head  of  eighty 
cavalry  to  drive  away  a  numerous  army  of  Peruvian  warriors 
who  had  invaded  the  lower  country  in  pursuit  of  Aguero. 
Lerma  fought  against  these  troops  of  the  Inca  a  whole  day, 
and  at. last  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  a  strong  place 
among  steep  rocks,  where  the  Spaniards  surrounded  them. 
In  this  battie,  Lerma  lost  several  of  his  teeth,  and  several  of 
his  men  were  wounded,  but  none  killed.     The  Indians  were 
so  exceedingly  crowded  together  among  the  rocks  to  which 
they  had  retired,  that  they  were  unable  to  use  their  arms,  in- 
somuch that  the  Spaniards  might  probably  have  put  an  end 
to  the  war  on  this  occasion,  if  the  marquis  had  not  sent  them 
an  order  to  retire.     On  seeing  the  retreat  of  their  enemies, 
the  Indians  returned  thanks  to  their  gods  for  their  escape 
from  so  great  danger,  and  took  post  on  a  high  mountain 
near  the  city  of  Lima  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  whence 
th^  harassed  the  Spaniards  by  frequent  skirmishes  and  at- 
tacks.    The  commander  of  these  Indians  was  named  Tyzo* 
gopangui,  who  had  along  with  him  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Inca,  whom   the   marquis  had   sent  along  with  Gaete  '^. 

While 

• 

10  Garcilaseo  names  the  Peruvian  general  Titu  Yupanqui.    The  remain* 
ixt  of  tbt  lentence,  repecting  the  brother  of  the  Inca  and  Gaete,  is  quite 
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Wbile  tlie  Peruvians  remained  In  the  neighboqrhdod  of 
Lima,  skirmishing  every  d^y  with  tlie  Spaniards,  it  pften 
happened  that  the  natives  who  w^re  in  the  servi^^e  of  the 
l^paniards,  who  were  called  YanaccneS;^  went  during  the  day 
to  their  friends  in  the  mountains,  who  gave  them  provisions^ 
and  returned  at  night  to  their  masters. 

As  he  was  in  a  manner  besieged  by  so  largq  a  force  of  the 
^neipy  in  Lima»  the  marquis  concluded  that  nis  brothers  and 
all  the  other  Spaniards  in  Cuzco  had  certainly  been  slain, 
and  that  the  insurrection  was  so  general  that  the  inliabitants 
of  Chili  had  likewise  destroyed  Almagro  and  his  army.     In 
this  emergency,  both  that  his  Spaniards  might  not  expect  to 
save  themselves  by  sea,  and  to  convince  the  Peruvians  that 
I)e  had  no  intention  to  leave  the  country,  he  sent  off  all  his 
ships  to  Panama.     At  the  same  time  he  sent  notice  to  the 
Viceroy  of  New  Spain  and  all  the  other  governors  in  Ameri- 
ca and  th^  We^t  Indies  of  the  perilous  state  of  affairs,  in  Peru, 
intreating  them   to   send  him  assistance*     In  these  letters, 
he  is  said  not  to  have  shewn  his  usual  firmness,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
many  of  those  around  him*    He  sent  orders  at  the^ame  time 
to  the  commandant  of  Truxillo  to  abandon  that  place,  and  to 
come  to  bis  assistance  with  all  the  armed  men  and  horses  he 
could  collect,  sending  off  the  women  and  children  and  all 
their  valuable  effects  to  the  province  of  Tierra  finna.     But 
before  the  execution  of  these  orders,  the  captain  Alfonso  de 
Alvarado  arrived  at  Truxillo  with  the  troops  he  had  taken 
along  with   him  for  the   conquest  of  the  province   of  the 
Cbachapoyas,  whence  he  had  been  recalled  by.  orders  from 
the  marquis.     Leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Truxillo,  Alvarado  marched  with  the  rest  to  Lima,  where 
the  marquis  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  his  army,  in 
place  of  Don   Pedro  de  Lerma,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
that  office.     This  gave  great  offence  to  Lerma,  and  was  th^ 
occasion  pf  his  revolt,  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

As  the  marquis  was  now  reinforced  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops,  he  thought  himself  in  condition  to  send  assist- 
ance to  those  parts  which  were  in  greatest  danger,  and  de- 
tached therefore  Alfonso  Alvarado  with  three  hundred  horse 

and 

unintelligible.    J  suspect  it  has  been  misunderatood  by  the  French  transla- 
tor and  ought  to  stand  thus  :  <*  The  commander  of  these  Peruvians  was 
Titu  Yupanqui,  a  brother  of  the  Inca,  and  the  same  person  who  had  driven 
Gaete  and  others  to  take  refiige  in  Lima." — ^E. 
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and  foot,  who  pilbiged  sereral  districts  y/lA  v&ry  little  remth 
ance  from  the  Indians.     But  dbout  four  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Pachaei^nac,  he  was  violently  attacked  by  the  Indians^ 
whom  he  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter ;  after  which 
he  continued  his  march  towards  Cuzco.     On  this  march  the 
army  of  Alvarado  suffered  great  hardships  in  passing  across  a 
large  extent  of  desert  country,  five  hundred  Indians  who  at- 
tended as  servants  perishing  of  thirst ;  and  it  is  said  that  all 
the  Spanish  infantry  must  have  died  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  if 
they  had  not  been  relieved  by  the  activity  of  the  cavalry  in 
bringing  them  water  from  a  distance.     After  reaching  the 
province  of  Jauja,   Alvarado  was  joined  by  Gomez  de  Tor- 
doya  with  two  hundred  horse  and  foot,  who  had  been  sent 
after  him.     His  force  being  augmented  to  five  hundred  men 
by  this  reinforcement^  Alvarado  proceeded  to  the   bridge  ^ 
Lumichaca^  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  army 
of  hostile  Indians.     Having  defeated  these  in  battle,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  bridge  of  Abancay  ",  continually 
harassed  by  the   Indians.     At  that  place  he  learned  that 
Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo    Pizarro  hac!  been  imprisoned  by 
Almagro,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Cuzco ;   on  which 
he  resolved  to  halt  where  be  then  was  till  he  might  receive 
precise  orders  from  the  marquis  for  his  farther  proceedings. 

When  Almagro  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  AlfcMiso 
Alvarado  at  Abantay,  he  sent  Diego  Alvarado  to  wait  upoo 
him,  attended  by  seven  or  eight  horsemen,  with  orders  to 
notify  his  commission  as  governor  in  these  parts.  Alfonso^ 
after  examiniog  the  commission,  declared  that  he  did  not 
consider  himseli  competent  to  decide  u])on  an  affair  of  such 
high  i|iqK)rtaDce,  and  that  the  documents  ought  to  be  com« 
municated  to  the  marquis.  Almagro  had  come  part  of  the 
way  from  Cuzco  towards  the  camp  of  Alvarado,  where  he 
waited  die  return  of  his  messenger ;  and  not  seeing  him  at 
the  time  he  expected,  he  became  afraid  that «  Alvarado  had 
detained  him  and  might  advance  to  Cuzco  by  another  road. 
He  returned  therefore  to  Cuzco  in  all  haste  to  provide  for  his 
defimce.  Learning  the  discontent  of  Lenna,  on  account  of 
having  been  sopeNeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  the 
marquis^  aad  that  he  was  disposed  to  come  over  to  his  side 
with  eigluy  men,  AJmagro  marched  out  from  Cuzco  with  his 

troops 

1 1  Abancay  is  a  town  on  one  of  the  brandtei  <£  the  Ajnirin(iac  about  66t' 
miles  west  from  Cuzco.v-E. 
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troops  B  fbrtnfffht  afterwards,  and  advanced  towards  the  army 
of  Alfonso  Aivarado.  While  on  the  march,  the  advanced 
guard  belonging  to  Almagro,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  made 
IPedro  Alvarez  Holgain  prisoner,  who  had  been  sent  out  o& 
discovery  by  Alvarado.  On  learning  this  circumstance,  AI- 
varado  meant  to  have  arrested  Pedro  de  Lerma,  as  he  enter- 
tained suspicions  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Alma- 
gi*o  \  bnt  Lerma  had  previously  escaped  to  the  enemy,  car- 
rying akmg  with  him  the  signatures  of  all  those  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  plot  for  deserting  to  Alra^ro. 

After  the  junction  of  Lerma,  Aunagro  approached  during 
the  night  to  the  bridge  of  Abancay  wiui  one  part  of  his  army, 
wliere  he  knew  that  Gomez  de  Tordoya  and  a  scm  of  Colonel 
Vilalva  waited  for  him ;  and  he  detached  at  the  same  time  a- 
large  body  of  his  troops  to  a  ford  of  the  river,  where  those 
who  had  conspired  in  his  favour  along  with  Lerma  had  the 
guard.  By  these  men  the  troops  of  Almagro  were  received 
as  friends,  so  that  they  passed  the  river  without  opposition. 
Some  of  these  conspirators  contrived  during  the  night  to  throw 
above  fifty  lances  belonging  to  the  cavalry  of  Alvarado  into 
the  river.  Owing  to  au  these  circumstances,  when  Alvarado 
proposed  next  morning  to  have  attacked  the  enemy,  he  found 
himself  abandoned  by  the  conspirators  ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  own  troops,  not  being  able  to  find  their  arms, 
did  not  come  up  in  time  for  the  attack.  By  these  means  Al- 
magro got  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory,  not  a  single  Spaniard 
being  killed  on  either  side,  Rodrigo  Orgogitoz  omy  losing  se- 
veral of  his  teeth  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a;  sling  '*•  After 
'  the  capture  of  Alfonso  Alvarado,  the  Almagf ians  pillaged  his 
camp,  and  carried  all  the  adherents  of  Pizarro  as  prisoners 
to  CuzGO,  where  they  were  harshly  treated.  In  cmisequence 
of  this  victory  the  partizans  of  Almagro  were  so  much  dated, 
that  they  used  to  say  the  Pizarros  might  now  retire  from  Pe- 
ru to  govern  the  Mangroves  under  the  equator. 

In  consequence  of  tne  victories  which  Alvarado  had  gained 
over  the  Indians  at  Pachacamac  and  Lumichaca,  as  f£ready 
mentioned,  the  Inca  and  Titu  Yupancmi  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  before  Lima,  which  they  had  in.a  manner  blockad- 
ed.    By  this  circum^ance  the  marquis  found  himself  at  liber*- 

tv 

12  We  learn  from  the  History  of  America,  IT.  SSI,  that  this  bloodless 
victory  over  Alvarado  took  place  oq  the  12th  Jutf  1587.    G^rdlasao  calb^ 
the  battle  of  the  river  Amascay^  and  names  Alvarado  Alonso.— £• 
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ty  to  act  in  support  of  his  inters  at  Cukoo  ;  and  having  re^ 
chived  considerable  reinforcements  from  various  parts,  be  be- 

f;an  his  march  for  Cuzoo  at  the  bead  of  more  than  seven 
iundred  men,  horse  apd  foot.  In  this  expedition,  his  only 
purpose  was  to  succour  his  brothers  against  the  Peruvians,  as 
he  bad  not  hitherto  received  information. of  the  return  of  Al- 
magro  from  Chili,  or  any  of  those  other  events  which  had 
taken  place,  as  beitbre  relate^.  Most  of  the  troops  by  which 
the  marquis  was  lately  joined,  were  sent  by  Don  Alonso  de 
Fueamayor,  archbishop  and  president  of  Hispaniola,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Don  Diego  de  Fuenmayon  Be- 
sides these,  Gaspax  de  Espinosa  had  brought  some  troops 
from  Panama,  and  Di^o  de  Ayala  had  brought  others  from 
Nicaragua.  With  this  army  the  marquis  «et  out  from  Lima 
for  Cuzco,  taking  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  arrived  in  the 
province  -of  Nasca,  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Lima  '  K 
At  this  place  he  received  intelligence  of  the  return  of  Alma- 
^Q,  the  death  of  one  of  his  brotners  and  imprisonment  of  the 
other  two,  tl|e  defection  of  Lerma,  and  the  capture  of  Alvarado. 
He  was  sensibly  aifected  by  this  afflicting  news ;  and  consider- 
ing that  his  troops  were  only  prepared  ior  contending  against 
Indians,  he  thought  proper  to  return  immediately  to  Lima  to 
take  prcper  measures  under  the  present  emergency  of  his  affairs. 
Soon  after  his  retuf n  to  Lima,  the  marquis  sent  the  licen* 
tiate  Espinosa  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
with  Almagro.  Espinosa  was  directed  to  represent  to  Alma- 
gro,  that  it  his  miyesty  were  informed  of  the  disputes  between 
them,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  these  upon  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  he  would  assuredly  recal  both,  and  send  some 
other  person  to  assume  the  government  of  Peru,  who  woukl 
reap  the  rich  fruit  of  their  join(  labours.  If  Almagro  refused 
to  iiMten  to  these  remonstrances,  and  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
accommodation,  Espinosa  was  instructed  to  request  that  he 
would  set  the  brothers  of  Pizarro  at  liberty,  and  would  re- 
main at  Cu2co  without  aiytempting  any  farther  hostilities,  un- 
til! they  had  laid  a  statement  of  their  differences  before  his 
majesty,  and  had  received  his  final  orders  rejecting  the  boim- 
daries  between  their  governments.  Espinosa  was  unable  to 
persuade  Almagro  to  agree  to  any  accommodation,  and  soon 
afterwards  died.     Leaving  Gabriel  de  Roias  as  his  lieutenant 

in 

13  Nasca  is  aboiit  940  miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Lima,  or  about  sixty  Spaoidi 
leagufls.— E.  ,.       . 
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in  Cuzco,  with  the  ehatge  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and'  Alonso 
de  Alvarado,  Alikiagro  tkscended  into  the  plain  with  a  consi- 
derable force,  carryii^  Ferdinand  Pizarro  along  with  hinu 
He  penetrated  into  the  province  of  Chancay,  wnich  is  only 
twehty  leagues  from  Lima,  where  he  even  established  a  colony 
or  garrison,  in  a  place  which  was  without  any  niAiinel*'of 
doubt  within  the  province  of  the  marquis. 

On  the  return  of  tlie  marquis  to  Lima,  he  made  addition^ 
levies  of  troops,  giving  out  openly  that  he  was  reduced  to 
take  up  arms  against  Almagro,  who  had  invaded  his  gorem- 
ment.  In  a  few  days  he  assembled  an  army  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  among  whom  was  a  considerable  body  of  musquet- 
eers,  which  had  been  brought  ihun  Flanders  with  the  neces- 
sary arms  and  ammunition  by  Pedro  de  Vergera,  along  with 
the  troops  of  Diego  de  Fuenmayor.  Hitherto  th^e  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  liumber  of  musquets  in  Peru  to  form  entire 
companies  of  that  species  of  troops ;  but  on  die  present  occa- 
sion the  marquis  was  enabled  to  arm  two  companies  with  that 
powerful  weapon,  one  of  which  was  ccmunanded  by  the  befiM^ 
named  Pedro  de  Vergera,  who  had  been  formerly  sent  to 
discover  the  province  of  Bracamoras.  Nugiko  de  Castro  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  other  company  of  musqueteers.  Die- 
go de  Urbina,  nephew  of  the  maestre  de  campo  Juan  de  Ur* 
bina,  was  made  captain  of  the  piketnen.  Diego  de  Roias, 
Peranzures,  and  Alfonso  de  Mercadillo,  were  appointed  cq^- 
tain*  of  horse:  Pedro  de  Valdivia  maestre  de  campo,  and  An- 
tonio de  Vilalva  sergeant-major,  who  was  soh  of  Colonel  Vi- 
lolva. 

About  this  time,  Alonso  de  Alvarado  and  Qonzalo  Pizarro, 
who  Remained  prisoners  in  Cuzco  *^,  made  their  escape  botii 
prison,  and  joined  the  marquis  with  above  seventy  men  whom 
they  had  persuaded  to  accompany  them,  bringing  likewise 
along  with  them  as  a  prisoner  Gabriel  de  Rdas  the  ueutenant 
of  Almagro.  The  arrival  of  these  officers  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  marquis,  both  on  account  of  their  escape  from 
danger,  and  because  the  reinforcement  they  brought  along 
with  them  gave  great  encouragement  to  his  troops.  He  ap- 
pointed his  brpther  Gonzalo  lieutenant-general  of  his  army, 
and  Alonso  Alvarado  maestre  de  campo,  or  major-general  of 
the  cavalry.     When  Almagro  learnt  that  his  prisoners  bad 

escaped, 

.14  Zarate  forgets  that  only  a  &w  lines  befot-e^  he  had  mentioned  that 
Almagro  carried  these  officers  along  with  his  army^— £• 
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ascaped,  esud  the  numerous  forces  vAiich  the  marquis  h^d  pto* 
Cuiedi  he  became  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  (br  which 
purpose  he  sent  Alfonso  EnriqUeZi  Diego  Nugnez  de  M^ca-' 
dura  the  &ctor,  and  Juan  de  Guzman  trea^irer,  to  the  mar- 
quis to  desire  an  interview,  at  which  they  might  regulate  every 
ihmg  that  was  in  dispute  between  them  After  several  mes^ 
aages  and  proposals,  Ae  jnal*qui8  proposed  tb  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  umpirage  of  Fi^ndseo  de  Bovadiila,  provincial 
ef  the  order  of  Mere}',  to  which  Almagro  consented. 

In  virtue  of  the  powers  oiven  to  him  by  both  parties,  Bo«> 
vadijyb  ordained  that  Ferdmand  Pizarro  should  be  set  at  M<* 
berty ;  that  Cuzco  sho\ild  be  Restored  td  the  marquis ;  that 
bolh  armies  should  be  dkbanded,  and  the  difl&rent  companies 
sent  in  various  directions  to  discover  and  conquer  the  coun-< 
try ;  and  that  finally  the  whole  dispute  about  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  governments  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
hi$r  mi^esty.  Bovadiila  Hkewise  persuaded  Almagro  and  Pi-* 
2oarro  to  have  an  inter^ew  in  the  village  of  Mala  *^j  mid-way 
between  the  two  armies,  at  which  they  might  discuss  the  term^ 
of  ah  entire  reconcilement,  each  to  be  attended  by  twelve 
horsemen.  Tliey  accordingly  set  ciat  for  tibot  place  from  their 
respective  camps  ;  but  as  uonzEdo  Pizaxro  did  not  give  im« 

Elicit  confidence  to  the  promise  of  Almagro,  he  followed  hi^ 
rother  with  the  whole  army,  which  he  secretly  posted  in  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  Mala,  placing  Castro  with  forty  musketeers 
in  ambttsh  among  some  reeds  near  the  road  by  which  Ahna-' 
gro  had  to  pass,  and  directing  him,  in  case  Ainuigro  was  ac^ 
companied  by  a  larger  force  than  was  ^reed  on,  to  give  no* 
tice  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  that  Oonzalo  might  hasten 
to  the  d^nce  oithe  marquis. 

Bef<Mre  leaving  Chincha  on  his  way  to  the  interview  with 
Pizarro,  Ahnagro  left  orders  with  his  lieutenant-general,  Ro^ 
dr%o  Qrgognez,  to  k  ep  vimlant  guard  againt  the  machina'* 
tions  of  the  enemy,  in  case  uie  marquis  should  bring  a  greater 
eatort  than  was  wreed  upon,  that  he  might  send  him  prompt 
assistance;  and  it  any  treason  were  practised  against  himt 
that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  oonisideared  as  an  hostage 
for  his^ety.  Ckt  their  meeting,  the  marquis  and  AhnagrO 
embraced  each  other  with  much  apparent  cordiality ;  but  a& 
ter  a  short  discourse^  in  which  no  part  of  their  diffidence  v^luh 

vou  IV.  £  e  aUiide4 

IS  Mala,  or  &tfi. Pedro  de  MaUf  W  a lowa  sad  ^es-port  on  a  rirer  if  dui' 
aime  name,  Kbout  50  miles  south 
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ftlludeil  to,  one  of  the  horsemen  who  accompanied  the  mar- 
quis, whispered  to  Aimagro  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  ad- 
*  vised  him  to  retire  withmit  delay,  as  Gonzalo  Pizarro  had 
placed  an  ambush  to  intercept  him.  Aimagro  immediately 
called  for  his  horse ;  and  several  of  the  attendants  on  Pizarro, 
seeing  Aimagro  about  to  retire,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
marquis  to  have  him  arrested,  which  could  easily  have  been 
done  by  means  of  the  musqueteers  under  De  Castro.  To 
this  the  marquis  would  by  no  means  consent,  being  resolved 
to  keep  his  promise  inviolate,  and  would  not  believe  that  Ai- 
magro meant  to  go  away  without  coming  to.  some  conclusion 
on  the  subject  of  their  meeting.  Aimagro  however  went 
away  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  ambush  on  his  way  back,  he  was 
convinced  that  treachery  was  intended  against  him,  and  made 
loud  con^laints  of  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  after  his  return 
to  Chincha.  Yet,  by  the  intercession  of  Dic^  de  Alvarado, 
Aimagro  set  Ferdinand  Pizarro  at  liberty,  on  condition  that 
the  marquis  sliould  provide  him  with  a  ship  ami  a  free  port, 
by  which  he  might  send  dispatches  to  Spain  and  receive  an- 
swers, and  that  they  should  continue  in  i)eace  until  they  re- 
ceived the  final  determination  o^  the  sovereign  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  governments.  Uodrigo  Orgognez  was 
exceedingly  averse  from  this  measure  6f  liberating  Ferdinand 
Pizarro,  who  had  been  harshly  treated  while  a  prisoner,  and 
who  he  believed  woidd  be  eager  for  revenge  if  set  free,  and 
strongly  urged  Aimagro  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aimagro 
would  not  listen  to  his  advice,  and  sent  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
to  the  marquisy  accompanied  by  his  own  son  the  younger  Ai- 
magro and  several  gentle  men.  Ferdinand  Pizarro  was  hardly 
set  off  on  his  return,  when  Aimagro  began  to  repent  that  he 
had  set  him  at  liberty ;  and  it  is  believed  he  would  have  been 
remanded  to  prison  if  be  had  not  made  haste  on  his  journey, 
during  which  he  was  met  by  several  of  his  brothers  princijp«d 
oificers. 

Soon  after  tlie  liberation  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the 
marqiijs  received  provii^ional  orders  from  his  majesty,  by  the 
hands  of  Pedro  Anzures ;  by  which  the  t^'O  governors  were 
commanded  to  retain  the  countries  which  each  of  them  had 
discovered  and  conquered,  and  in  which  they  had  formed 
establishments  at  the  time  when  this  provisional  oi-der  should 
be  notified  to  them  ;  neither  of.  them  making  any  attempt  to 
disturb  die  other  until  his  majesty  should  give  definitive  orders 
•n  the  subject*     Having  now  his  brother  at  liberty,  the  m&r- 

'•  '!<>  ...    quis 
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quis  sent  a  notification  to  Almagro  of  this  imperial  order,  re- 
quiring hinfi  to  retire  according  to  his  majestys  orders  from 
the  country  which  he,  Pizarro^  had  discovered,  and  in  which 
he  had  established  colonics.  Almagro  answered,  that  he  was 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty,  in  keeping  possession 
of  the  country  and  establishments  he  occupied  when  the  im- 
perial order  was  notified,  for  whi<^  reason  he  required  the 
marquis  to  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  what  he 
now  possessed,  declaring  that  on  his  part  he  would  carefally 
and  entirely  perform  whatever  sliouid  be*  finallj'  commanded 
by  his  majesty.  The  marquis  replied,  that  the  city  oi  Cuzco 
and  the  adjoining  territory  had  been  first  discovered,  colonized, 
and  occupied  by  him,  of  which  he  had  been  violently  dispos- 
sessed by  AJraagro,  that  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  his 
majesty,  therefore,  it  behoved  Almagro  to  evacuate  that  city 
and  territory,  or  he  would  drive  biin  from  it  by  force,  as  all 
the  compacts  and  conventions  which  had  been  entered  into 
between  them  were  abrogated  by  this  new  reg^ilation  of  his 
majesty. 

As  Aimagro  refused  to  accede  to  these  demands,  the  mar- 
quis marched  against  him  with  his  whole  force,  on  which 
Aimagro  retired  towards  Cuzco,  and  fortified  himself  on  a 
high  mountain  named  Guavtara,  breaking  up  aH  the  roads  to 
render  the  approach  to  his  camp  as  difficult  as  possible.  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro  found  means  to  ascond  the  mountain  during 
the  night  by  a  secret  path,  and  forced  the  passages  with  his 
musqueteers,  so  that  Aimagro  was  forced  to  abandon  this  po- 
sition, seeking  his  safety  in  flight.  Being  sick  at  the  time, 
he  went  with  the  atlvanccd  guard,  leaving  Orgogncz  to  bring 
up  and  protect  the  rear.  One  night,  Orgognez  learnt  by 
two  of  Pizarros  horsemen  who  were  taken  prisoners,  that  the 
enemy  were  close  up  with  his  rear,  on  which  he  hastened  the 
retreat  as  much  as  possible,  although  several  of  his  officers 
were  anxious  for  him  to  turn  back  upon  the  pursuers,  know- 
incr  by  experience  that  those  who  usually  inhabited  the  plain 
were  liable,  on  their  fii*st  coining  into  the  mountainous  region, 
to  sickness  and  vomiting,  very  much  resembling  sea-sickness. 
Orgognez  refused  to  listen  to  this  advice,  because  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  Aimagro ;  yet  it  was  believed  he  might  have 
been  successful^  as  the  troops  belonging  to  the  marquis  were 
in  reality  affected  by  that  ordinary  malady,  and  were  besides 
so  much  distressed  by  the  snow  that  Pizarro  retired  back 
with  his  army  into  the  maritime  plain  of  Peru.     Aimagro 

continued 
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continued  bit  march  to  Ctt8co»  where  he  em^k)yed  hkaddf 
for  two  months  in  raising  recruits,  proeuriiig  ammunition, 
preparing  arms  of  silver  and  copper,  founding  cannon,  and 
making  every  preparation  to  deiend  himself  against  Pizarro. 

After  the  return  of  the  marquis  into  the  plain,  various 
consultations  were  held  as  to  the  best  plan  of  procedure,  and 
it  was  at  last  determined  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  nOw  lieu-** 
tenant-general  under  the  marquis,  with  his  brother  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  as  nuijor-general,  should  march  with  the  army  against 
Cusco  '^.  On  this  occasion,  a  manifesto  was  circulated  as 
the  reason  of  this  measure,  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuzco  had  made  complaintii  to  the  marquis  against  the  tyran- 
ny  of  Almagro,  who  had  violently  seized  their  goods  and 
houses,  and  dispossessed  them  ot  their  Indians  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  them.  The  marquis  returned  to  Li- 
ma, and  his  brother  Ferdinand  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
army  towards  Cuzco.  Having  arrived  on  the  mountainous 
ridge  near  Cuzco  in  the  evening,  all  his  officers  urged  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  to  descend  immediately  into  the  plain  that  the 
army  might  encamp  there  for  the  night ;  but  Ferdinand  po- 
sitively rgected  this  advice,  and  ordered  the  army  to  encamp 
on  the  mountain.  Early  next  morning,  the  whole  army  of 
Almagro  was  seen  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain, 
under  the  supr^ne  command  of  Orgegnez;  Francisco  de  Cha- 
ves, Juan  Tello,  and  Vasco  de  Guevara,  having  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  under  his  orders*  On  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain there  was  a  great  body  of  Indians  in  chmrge  of  a  small 
number  of  Spaniards,  intended  to  be  employed  as  circum- 
stances might  admit  in  the  expected  battle.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  the  friends  and  partizans  of  the  marquis  who  were  in 
Cuzco  were  committed  priscmers  to  the  citadel,  which  was  so 
extremely  crowded  on  diis  occasion,  and  die  places  appro- 
priated for  their  confinonent  so  small,  that  several  of  them 
were  stifled. 

On  the  following  day,  after  the  solemnization  of  the  mass, 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  marched  his  army  into  the  plain  of  Cuzco 
in  orda*  of  battle,  and  advanced  towards  the  dty,  intending 
to  gain  possession  of  some  high  ground  which  overkM>ked  the 

citodeL 

16  According  to  Robertson,  11-  334^  after  an  uasuccessfol  attempt  to  cross 
the  motti^tains  by  the  4irtet  road  from  Lima  to  Cuzco,  Ferdinand  march^ 
southwards  in  the  maritime  plain  to  Naaca,  whence  he  penetrated  by  the 
defiles  of  the  moantaint  in  that  quarter^— £• 
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titadel.  Ferdinand  and  his  troops  flattered  themselves,  from 
tbeir  great  superiority  in  numbers^  that  Almagro  would  not 
risk  a  battle,  and  were  even  anxious  to  spare  uie  efiiision  of 
Christian  blood  on  the  present  occasion,  in  which  the  natives 
of  the  same  country  and  subjects  of  the  same  sov^eign  were 
preparing  to  destroy  each  other,  instead  of  uniting  in  a  com- 
man,  cause  for  the  general  good  of  all.  Qxgoffkez  was  actuat- 
ed by  a  different  principle,  and  had  oocupiett  the  only  pas- 
sage by  which  the  troops  of  Pizarro  could  approach  towards 
Cuzco,  in  which  he  had  drawn  up  his  troops  and  artilleiy 
with  much  judgment,  under  cover  of  a  marsh,  across  which 
it  was  necessary  for  the  troops  of  Pizarro  to  pass  before  they 
could  attack  his  position.  Immediately  on  reconnoitring  the 
order  of  the  enemy,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  ordered  captain  Mer- 
cadillo  to  advance  with  his  cavalry  to  a  proper  place  for  keep- 
ing the  Indians  in  check  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  at- 
tack bis  army  while  engaged  in  battle  with  Orgognez,  and 
whence  likewise  he  might  oe  able  to  give  succour  where  ne- 
cessary during  the  approaching  engagement.  Before  the 
Spaniards  began  to  engage,  the  Indians  on  both  sides  skir- 
mished with  each  other.  The  cavalry  of  Pizarro  endeavour- 
ed to  pass  the  morass,  and  being  opposed  by  a  squadron  of 
Almagro's  horse,  the  musketeers  belonging  to  Pizarro  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  their  own  horse  and  soon  compelled  the 
adverse  cavalry  to  give  ground.  On  seeing  this  successful 
commencement  of  the  battle,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  a  maestre 
de  campo  of  the  marquis,  assured  his  friends  that  the  victory 
was  their  own.  While  the  troops  of  Pizarro  were  passing  the 
marsh,  the  Almagrians  plied  their  artill^y,  and  by  one  dis- 
charge five  men  belonging  to  Pizarro  were  brought  down. 
But  Pizarro  pressed  on  under  cover  of  a  close  fire  from  his 
musketeers,  and  passed  both  the  marsh  and  a  rivulet  beyond^ 
and  drew  up  in  good  order  on  the  firm  ground,  every  one  of 
the  captains  having  been  previously  instructed  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  divisions  before  the  engagement  commenced. 
As  Pizarro  noticed  that  the  pikemen  in  the  army  of  Orgog- 
nez carried  their  pikes  h^,  he  gave  orders  to  his  musketeer^ 
to  fire  a  little  high,  by  which  means  in  two  vollies  they  broke 
above  fifly  of  the  enemies  pikes  ''^.    At  this  time  Orgo^ez 

17  Garcilatso  informs  ns  tlist  tbe  musketeers  of  Pizarro  used  a  kind  of 
ckiin  shot  on  this  occasion  ;  their  leaden  ballets  heing  cast  in  two  hemispheres 
eonnected  together  hy  semal  links  of  a  small  iron  chain.— £• 
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ordered  liis  army  to  advance  to  the  charge,  and  observing 
that  several  of  his  divii^ions  hesitated,  being  held  in  check  by 
the  fire  of  the  inuj«(|ueteers,  he  moved  on  himseit  at  the  head 
of  his  main  body,  directing  his  attack  to  that  part  of  the  ene- 
my where  Ferdinand  Pi/arro  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his 
squadrons.     Orgognez  apparently  despairing  of  tlie  battle, 
called  out  while  advancing,  •'  Follow  me  who  will !  I  go  in 
the  name  of  God  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  seek  an  honourable 
death  !"     Whilp  Orgognez  was  advancing,  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
imd  Alonso  Alvarado  observed  that  his  flank  was  uncovered, 
and  accordingly  made  an  immediate  charge,  by  which  above 
fifty  of  the  Almagrians  were   overthrown.     Orgognez  was 
wounded  by  a  mu-  ket-ball  in  the  head,  which  broke  through 
his  beaver ;  notwithstanding  which  he  killed  two  men  with 
his  lance,  and  wounded  one  of  Pizarros  servants  in  the  mouth 
whom   he  mistook  for  the  general,  as  he  was  finely  dressed. 
For  some  time  the  engagement  was  extremely  severe  and 
the  combatants  were  mingled  together;  but  at  length  the 
-  troops   of  Pizarro   forced  the  Almagrians  to  take   to  flight 
lifter  they  had  a  considerable  number  killed  and  wounded. 

Almagro  being  sick,  took  no  part  in  the  battle,  which  he 
observed  from  a  height  at  some  distance,  *and  on  seeing  his 
troops  take  to  flight,  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  we  had  come  out 
to  fight  like  valiant  soldiers,  not  to  run  away  like  cowards.'* 
He  immediately  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Cuzco,  to  which 
place  he  was  pursued  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alonso  Alva- 
rhdo,  and  made  prisoner.  Orgognez  was  taken  prisoner  by 
two  of  Pizarros  horsemen,  who  were  leading  him  away  when 
a  third  came  up  who  bore  him  a  grudge  ibr  some  injurious 
treatment,  and  cut  off'  his  head.  Several  others  who  had  sur- 
rendered were  slain  in  this  manner  by  personal  enemies,*  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  his  officers 
to  protect  them.  The  soldiers  of  Alvarado  especially,  asham- 
ed and  irritated  by  the  defeat  they  had  formerly  sustained  at 
the  bridge  of  Abancay,  were  eager  for  revenge,  and  put  many 
of  the  Almagrians  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Captain  Ruy 
Dias  had  taken  up  a  prisoner  behind  him  on  horseback,  on 
purpoi^e  to  protect  him,  when  one  of  his  own  troopers  run 
him  through  with  his  lance. 

When  the  Indian  servants  of  the  two  armies  saw  that  the 
battle  among  the  Christians  was  ended,  they  too  gave  over 
fighting,  and  fell  to  plundering  the  dead,  whom  they  stripped 
pf  their  clothes  and  valuables,  evtn  pillaging  several  who  were 

yet 
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yet  alive,  but  unable  to  defend  themselves  because  of  their 
wounds ;  and  as  the  conquerors  were  entirely  taken  up  in 
pursuing  their  victory,  the  Indians  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  so  that  they  entirely  stripped  every  one 
whom  they  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Spaniards,  both 
victors  and  vanquished,  were  so  worn  out  and  fatigued  by 
their  exertions  in  this  battle,  that  they  might  have  been  easily 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  who  were  present,  if  they  had  dared 
to  attack  them  according  to  their  original  intention  ;  but  they 
were  so  busied  in  pljundering  the  killed  and  wounded,  that 
they  neglected  the  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  on 
their  oppressors.  This  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th 
of  April  1538,  in  a  plain  called  Cachipampa  or  the  field  of 
salt  by  the  Indians,  about  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  citadel 
of  Cuzco,  near  a  salt  spring  from  wiiich  the  inhabitants  make 
great  quantities  of  salt ;  and  as  these  salt  works  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  field,  this  engagement  has  been  always 
known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  ot  Salinas^  or  of  the  salt 
works  *^. 

After  thi«  decisive  victoiy,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  used  every 
means  to  conciliate  the  officers  of  Almagros  army  who  had 
survived  the  battle,  that  he  might  engage  them  in  the  party 
of  the  marquis ,  and  being  unsuccesstul,  he  banished  several 
of  them  from  Cuzco.  Being  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  all  those  who  had  served  him  on  the  late  occasion,  as  many 
of  them  thought  so  highly  of  their  own  merits  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru  would  hardly  have  been  a  sufficient  reward 
in  their  own  estimation,  Ferdinand.  Pizarro  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate the  army,  sending  it  away  in  various  detachments  to 
discover  and  conquer  those  parts  of  the  country  which  had 
not  been  hitherto  explored  and  reduced.  By  this  measure, 
he  at  the  same  time  rewarded  his  friends  by  giving  them  op- 
portunities to  distinguish  and  enrich  themselves,  and  got  rid 
of  his  enemies  by  sending  them  to  a  distance.  On  this  occa- 
sion Pedro  de  Candia  was  sent  with  three  hundred  men,  part 
of  whom  had  belonged  to  Almagro,  to  conquer  the  country  of 
CoUao,  a  mountainous  district  which  was  said  to  be  extreme- 
ly rich.  Not  being  able  to  make  any  progress  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  rpads,  he  had  to  return  ^ 

besides 

18  In  Zarate  the  ilate  of  this  battle  is  given  as  the  26th  of  April,  in  which 
he  18  followed  by  Robertson ;  but  Garcilasso  carefully  notices  the  mistake* 
and  assures  us  that  it  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  the  month. — £. 
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besides  which  his  troops  became  mutinous,  cbieflj  at  the  ia-i 
stigation  of  one  Mesa,  who  had  been  commissary  of  artillery 
under  Almagro,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  other  soldiers  of 
Almagro  who  served  on  this  expedition*  On  this,  Candia 
arrested  Mesa  and  sent  him  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  with  the 
evidences  of  his  guilt.  This  circumstaiice,  combined  with 
information  of  conspiracies  in  several  other  places,  which  had 
for  their  object  to  free  Almagro  from  prison  and  to  give  him 
possession  ofCuzco,  satisfied  Ferdinand  Pizarro  tiiat  the 
country  would  never  be  in  quiet  while  Almagro  lived. 

Ferdinand  accordiogl;^  brought  Almagro  to  trial,  in  which 
he  was  convicted  of  giving  occasion  to  all  the  preceding  dis- 
orders, of  which  he  was  the  first  ^nd  chief  cause ;  having  be- 
un  the  war  by  several  acts  of  hostilities  i  having  taken  ibrd"* 
le  possession  of  the  city  of  Cuzco  by  his  own  private  autho- 
rity, where  he  put  several  per^ns  to  death  merdy  for  of^pos- 
ing  his  unlawful  usurpation ;  uid  having  marched  in  hostile 
array  into  the  province  of  Chincha,  which  inconte«tibly  be- 
longed to  the  province  assigned  to  the  marquis.     When  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced,  Almagro  said  every  thing  be 
could  think  of  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
that  he  might  spare  his  life.     lie  represented  that  the  mar- 
quis in  a  great  measure  owed  his  present  greatness  to  him  *, 
as  he  had  advanced  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  original 
fimds  for  the  discovery  of  Peru.     He  desired  Ferdinand  to 
recollect,  that  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  he  had 
set  him  at  liberty  contrary  to  the  representations  of  his  officers^ 
who  advised  that  he  should  be  put  to  death :     And  that 
though  he,  Pizarro,  might  have  been  ill  treated  while  a  pri<- 
soner,  that  had  been  done  without  his  orders  or  knowledge. 
He  intreated  him  to  consider  his  very  advanced  age,  which 
would  soon  bring  him  to  the  grave»  without  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  punishment.      Ferdinand  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  one  of  such  great  couraffe  should  shew  so  much  fear  of 
death,  which  was  now  inevitable,  and  desired  him  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  God  like  a  good  Christian,  and  to  meet  death 
with  the  courage  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour. 
Almagro  replied,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  se^ 
ing  him  afraid  of  death,  being  a  man  and  a  sinner,  since 
even  Jesus  Christ  had  evinced  a  fear  to  die.    AH  this  how- 
ever was  of  no  avail,  as  Ferdinand  caused  him  to  be  behead- 
ed. 
After  the  execution  of  Almagro,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  went 

a  u> 
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to  CollaO)  ivhere  he  punished  Mesa  fi>r  having  excited  muti-* 
ny  among  die  troops  of  Candia ;  after  which  he  sent  the  three 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Peranzures  to  reduce^ 
the  country  which  had  been  assigned  to  Pedro  de  Candia? 
These  troops  had  to  march  by  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
route  among  morasses  and  uncultivated  places,  where  they 
thought  to  have  perished  of  famine.    Ferdinand  remained  in 
CoUao,  which  he  reduced,     lliis  is  a  level  country  contain- 
ing several  gold  mines,  but  so  cold  that  it  produces  no  maize^ 
the  natives   living  principally  on  a  root  named  papas^  which 
resembles.,  truffles.     This  country  likewise  abounds  in  those 
Peruvian  sheep  which  have  been  formerly  described  '^.  About 
this  time  the  marquis  came  to  Cuzco,  to  which  place  Ferdi- 
nand went  to  confer  with  him,  leaving  his  brother  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  to  continue  his  conquest.     Gonzalo  advanced  into 
the  province  of  the  Charcas  ^^,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a 
great  body  of  Indians  and  reduced  to  great  strilits,  insomuch 
that  Ferdinand  set  out  from  Cuzco  to  his  assistance  with  a 
body  of  horse.     On  this  occasion,  on  purpose  to  encourage 
these  succours  to  use  every  possible  expedition,  the  marquis 
rave  out  that  he  meant  to  go  in  person  to  relieve  his  brotner 
Gonzalo,  and  actually  went  two  or  three  days  journey  from 
Cuzco.     When  Ferdinand  arrived  at  Charcas,  he  found  that 
Gonzalo  had  afaready  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulties, 
ha?ing  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemy.     They  continued 
together  for  some  time  reducing  the  countn^,  having  frequent- 
ly to  fight  with  the  Indians,  till  at  last  they  took  their  chief 
prisoner,  named  7»o^*,  on  which  the  natives  universally 
submitted.     Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  now  returned  to  Cuzco^ 
where  the  marquis  distributed  settlements  to  every  one  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  them  in  ease  and  comfort. 

About  this  tijEue  likewise  various  other  parties  were  sent  out 
in  different  directions  to  discover  and  reduce  the  provinces  of 
Peru  und  the  neighbouring  districts ;  among  the  commanders 

of 

19  CoUao  in  tbe  text  is  probably  CaiUoma  of  modern  ib^>i»  a  very  elevat- 
ed valley  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Apunmac.  The  marshy 
country  beyond,  to  which  Candia  and  Feranzures  were  sent  on  discovery^  is 
called  Mustt  by  GarcUaMo^  and  was  probably  the  Pampas  or  marshy  plaios 
of  the  Mojos  or  Muju,  to  the  east  oif  the  Ande?^  nearly  in  the  laatude  of 

Caillom^.~^£ji 

20  We  learn  from  Garcllasao  that  in  this  province  the  city  of  La  Plata 
was  afterwards  built,  not  far  distant  fxomthe  £unou8  mines  of  Potosi  and  Porcp 
— E. 

91  Perhaps  th^  Inca  Tita  Yupanqui  is  here  meant,  who  was  named  Tizo- 
fiopasgui  by  Zarate  oa  a  former  occasion.^£. 
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of  these  detachments  were  the  captains  Vergara,  Porcel, 
Mercadillof  and  Guevera.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  likewise  was 
.  sent  to  Ciiili,  where  Alniagro  had  formerly  beta,  and  Gonza* 
4o  Pizorro  to  Quito,  of  whose  adventures^  we  shali  s)f)eak  here- 
after. When  all  these  matters  were  arranged,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  were  dij^persed  in  various  paits,  andtrunqiiiiliLy  was 
restored  to  the  country,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  set  out  for  Spain 
to  give  an  account  to  the  emperor  of  all  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place  in  Peru,  though  many  advised  ])im  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  that  measure  until  it  was  known  what  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  at  court  respecting  the  death  of  Alnia- 
gro. Before  his  departure,  Ferdinand  strongly  advised  his 
brother  the  marquis  to  put  ik)  trust  in  those  who  had  adher- 
ed to  the  service  of  Almagro  in  the  late  troubles,  who  were 
usually  denominated  the  (Jhilese^  and  particularly  that  he 
ought  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  eacli  otlier,  being  well 
assured  that  if  even  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  permitted  to 
dwell  in  one  neighbourhood,  that  they  would  form  conspira- 
cies against  his  life. 


Section  IV. 

Expeditions  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia  into  Chili ^  and.  of  Gonzah 

Pizairo  to  Los  Canelos. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  Chili,  he  was  peace- 
ably received  by  the  Indians,  who  wished  to  gather  in  their 
crops,  as  it  was  then  the  season  of  harvest.  When  this  im- 
portant business  was  accomplished,  the  whole  country  rose 
upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  unprepared  for  this  event  and 
somewhat  dispersed,  and  killed  forty  of  them  before  they 
could  draw  their  forces  together.  On  this  occasion,  when 
Valdivia  was  about  to  take  the  field  to  chastise  the  Chilese, 
part  of  his  troops  threatened  to  mutiny  against  his  authority, 
and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  hanging  several  of  the  ring- 
leaders, among  whom  was  captain  Pedro  Sancho  de  Hosz, 
who  was  almost  equal  to  himself  in  the  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition. After  the  suppression  of  this  mutiny,  Valdivia 
took  the  field  against  the  Indians,  and  during  his  absence  an 
army  of  the  enemy  exceeding  seven  thousand  men  came  to 
attack  the  newly  established  cTty,  in  which  only  a  small  num- 
iser  of  Spaniards  remained  for  its  defence,  under  the   com- 

Xftand 
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inand  of  the  captains  Francisco  de  Yillagran,  and  Alfonso  de 
jMonroy.  These  officers  went  boldly  out  against  the  Chikse^ 
s\i  the  head  only  of  thirty  horsemen,  with  whom  they  fought 
bravely  against  the  immense  number  of  Chiiese  archers  from 
morning  till  night,  after  which  they  retired  into  the  city,  ex- 
tremely fatigued  and  several  of  them  wounded,  but  none  of 
them  stain.  As  the  Chiiese  suffered  a  great  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  during  this  engagement,  they  retired  during  the 
night. 

For  eiglit  years  afterwards,  Valdivia  and  his  troops  defend- 
ed tliemselves  bravely  against  eveiy  effi>rt  of  the  Chiiese,  who 
continued  the  war  incessantly.  In  all  that  time,  Valdivia 
obliged  his  sokli^  to  cultivate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
for  their  sustenance,  not  being  able  to  procure  Indians  for 
t  hat  purpose,  yet  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  country  which 
had  been  commited  to  his  government.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  returned  into  Peru,  at  the  time  when  the  licentiate 
Pedro  de  la  Gasca  was  em})loyed  in  levying  an  army  against 
Gouzalo  Pizarro,  as  shall  be  related  in  ilie  sequel  '. 

8oon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Almagrians,  it  was  report- 
ed in  Peru  that  a  very  rich  country  had  been  discovered  to 
the  eastwards  of  Quito,  which  in  particular  contained  great 
quantities  of  cinnau<on  trees,  on  which  account  it  got  the 
name  of  Los  Canelos,  or  the  cinnamon  country.  The  mar- 
quis accordingly  resolved  to  send  his  brother  Gonzalo  Pizar- 
ro to  discover  that  country;  and  as  it  :^'as  necessary  to 
march  thither  fay  way  of  Quito,  where  likewis?e  every  rec|uisite 
for  the  expedition  was  to  be  procured,  the  marquis  conferred 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito  on  bis  brother,  till 
his  niajcstys  pleasure  might  be  made  known.  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro accordingly  set  out  from  Cuzco  with  a  considerable 
force,  taking  his  route  for  Quito  by  way  of  tlie  elevated 
mountain  vallies  *.  In  this  march  lic  was  opposed  by  the 
Indians  of  the  province  of  Guanuco  with  so  much  perseve- 
rance and  bravery,  that  the  marquis  was  under  the  necessity 
of  scndiuiT  him  a  reinforcement  under  Francisco  de  Chaves. 

After 

1  We  shill  have  a  future  opportunity  of  gi^  ing  a  better  cccoiirit  of  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Chili  than  tbU  extreindy  meagre  iiotJce  by  Zarate 
from  Molina,  Oraile  and  oiber  early  autbors.  1  he  nameless  ciiy  merition- 
e«i  by  Zarate  wasprobsbly  Si  Jago  de  Chili,  «!;:ch  wa?  founrtd  I y Valdivia, 
Ihe  commenceiDeiit  of  the  Valtiivian  expediiicn  was  in  the  y<'ar  »  '..o.    E. 

*J  This  for»e,  according  to  GarciJavo,  am»ii:i*ed  to  K»0  horii,  ind  aa 
equal  numbcrof  foot.— £. 
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After  haviBg  orercome  this  obtUde,  he  arrived  in  safe^  at 
QuitOi  where  he  proceeded  to  make  preparaMons  for  his  ex- 
pedition to  Los  Canelos, 

Or  account  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  Guamicos  to- 
wards Gonzaloy  and  because  the  curacas  or  caciques  of  that 
jvovince,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Ginchucos  bad 
■lade  frequent  attacks  on  the  city  and  province  of  Truxilb, 
in  which  tfaev  killed  all  the  Spaniards  they  could  meet  with 
and  pillageil  the  country,  not  even  sparing  their  Indian 
neighbours,  the  marquis  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
Gomez  de  Alvarado  to  make  a  conquest  of  Guanuco,  with 
orders  to  establish  a  settlement  in  tliat  country  to  keq>  the 
natives  under  subjection.  In  their  militarj^expeditions,  the 
Peruvians  of  Guanuco  carried  an  idol  along  with  them,  namr 
ed  Cataquilla,  to  which  they  made  ofierings  of  all  whom  they 
massacred  or  made  prisoners,  and  of  the  spoil  which  fell  in- 
to their  hands.  They  persisted  for  a  long  time  in  their  bar- 
barous hostilities,  till  at  length,  Miguel  de  la  Cerna  raised  a 
considerable  force  in  Truxillo,  with  which  he  joined  Francis- 
co de  Chaves.  With  these  forces  conjoined,  they  foi^ght 
successfully  against  the  Indians  of  Guanuco  and  reduced  them 
to  subjection. 

When  Gonzalo  Pizarro  had  completed  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition,  he  set  out  from  Quito  in  the  year  1540  at 
the  head  of  200  Spaniards  well  equipped,  of  whom  tlie  half 
was  cavalry  ^,  He  was  attended  by  4000  friendly  Indians  % 
and  by  a  flock  oF  4000  animals,  consisting  of  swine  and  Pe- 
ruvian sheep,  to  serve  as  provisions,  and  to  carry  the  bag- 
e  and  ammunition  of  the  army.  After  passing  a  place  cal- 
Iiica,  the  boundary  of  the  conquests  of  Huana  Capac  to- 
wards the  noilh  and  east,  Gonzalo  arrived  in  the  country  of 
the  Quixos,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  native^  but  they 
all  disappeared  one  night,  without  the  Spaniards  being  able 
to  make  a  single  prisoner.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Indians, 
Gonzalo  and  his  troops  took  possession  of  their  deserted  ha« 
bitations  in  which  they  rested  (or  some  days.  While  here, 
die  country  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  accompa- 
nied by  prodigious,  thunder  and  lightning  and  an  immense 

fell 

3  According  to  Garcitasso  de  la  Vega,  hb  force  consisted  of  S40  Spaa* 
iards^  of  whom  150  were  horsemen. — ^E. 

4  These  Indians,  according  to  Garcilasso,  were  laden  wkh  arms,  provi- 
sions, and  ammunition,  besides  large  quantities  of  hatchets,  rcpes^  xiails,  and 
wooden  pins,  to  use  upon  occasion.-— £. 
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fall  of  rain.  The  earth  opened  in  many  places  and  swallow^- 
ed  op  above  five  hundred  houses.  By  the  excessive  rains^ 
which  continued  fi>rty  or  fifty  days,  a  river  in  the  neighbour* 
Iiood  of  the  Spanish  quarters  became  so  swollen  that  it  was 
quite  impassable,  in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  sufiered 
much  from  famine,  as  they  were  unable  to  get  across  the 
river  in  search  of  provisions.  On  the  cessation  of  the  tem*^ 
pest,  Gonzalo  had  to  cross  a  prodigious  ridge  of  mountains, 
on  the  top  of  which  they  sufiered  such  extreme  cold  that 
many  of  their  attendant  Indians  were  frozen  to  death.  And 
as  no  provisions  or  shelter  could  be  had  in  that  elevated  r^ 
^on»  he  made  haste  to  arrive  in  the  province  of  Zumaco  ^ 
which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano.  As  provisions  were 
found  here  in  abundance,  the  amw  halted  in  this  place  fiir 
refreshments.  In  the  mean  time  Gonzalo  went  with  a  small 
party  of  troops  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  passage  through 
the  forest.  He  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  a  river  nam« 
ed  Coca,  whence  be  sent  for  tlie  i*emainder  of  his  people  to 
join  him  from  Zumaco.  During  two  months  that  the  armj 
remained  in  thi^  country,  it  never  ceased  raining  day  or 
night,  so  that  they  never  had  a  sufiicicnt  interval  in  which  to 
dry  their  clothes. 

In  this  province  of  Zumaco  the  trees  are  found  which  a& 
ford  cinnamon.  These  trees  are  very  large  and  have  leaves 
resembling  the  laurel.  Their  fruit  grows  in  clusters,  consis- 
ting of  a  nut  resembling  the  aoom  of  the  cork  tree,  but  larg* 
er,  and  containing  a  number  of  small  seeds.  The  firui^ 
leaves,  bark,  and  roots  have  all  the  tast^  and  flavour  of  cin- 
namon i  but  the  best  consists  of  the  sheR^or  nut  which  con* 
Cains  the  seeds.  In  the  whole  of  that  couhtry  vast  numbers 
of  these  trees  are  found  wild  in  the  woods,  growing  and  pro- 
ducing firuit  without  care  \  but  the  Indians  cultivate  tnem 
with  much  attention  in  their  plantations ;  and  these  cultivat- 
ed trees  produce  a  much  better  cinnamon  than  those  trees 
which  grow  wild.  This  cinnamon  is  in  great  request  among 
the  natives,  and  is  exchanged  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zumaco 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  receiving  in  return  provisfons 
and  other  things  of  which  they  are  in  want 

Leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  people  in  the  country  of 
2umaco,  as  has  been  already  said,  Gonzalo  penetrated  into 

the 

5  Ftarlia|M  tlie  elevated  valley  of  Macas  en  die  river  M«roiiA  which  roM 
i|it«  tiieTiioguragua.— E. 
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the  country  with  much  difficulty,  accompanied  by  the  most 
vi^rous  ot  his  men,  and  guided  by  the  Indians,  wlio  frequent- 
ly gave  him  fake  accounts  of  the  country  in  advance,  on  pur- 
pose to  get  him  away  from  tluir  own  district.  Tliud  the 
people  of  Zumaco  informed  him  that  the  country  beyond 
theirs  was  well  peopled  and  had  abundance  of  provisions ;  but 
he  found  it  extremely  barren  and  very  thinly  inhabited. 
Having  penetrated  to  the  province  of  Coca  upon  a  large  river 
of  that  name,  he  remained  there  about  six  weeks,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  people  from  Zumaco,  all  the  while 
treated  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  cacique  of  the  district. 

After  his  troops  were  all  assenibled'  at  Coca,  Gonzalo 
marched  along  the  course  of  the  river,  till  at  last  he  arrived 
at  a  place  where  it  fell  over  a  cataract  of  aliove  ^^00  fathoms 
making  a  noise  that  could  be  easily  heard  at  six  leagues  dis- 
tance. A  few  days  march  below  that  place,  the  whole  waters 
of  the  river  became  confined  in  a  rocky  channel  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  feet  wide,  while  the  rocks  were  at  least  200  fathoms 
in  height  above  the  water,  land  perfectly  perpendicular. 
After  a  march  of  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  this  river, 
the  Spaniards  could  find  no  place  where  they  might  possibly 
cross  over,  except  at  that  narrow  rocky  channel,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  Indians  opposed  their  passage. 
Having  driven  away  these  Indians  by  means  of  their  fire- 
arms, the  Spaniards  constructed  a  wooden  bridge  across  be- 
tween the  steep  rocks,  over  which  th^y  all  passed  in  safety. 

After  crossing  the  river,  the  Spaniards  penetrated  through 
the  woods  to  a  country  named  Guema,  which  was  extremely 
flat  and  intersected  with  rivers  and  marshes,  and  in  whicn 
they  could  get  no  provisions  except  wild  fruits  ;  but  after  this 
they  came  to  a  countrj'  tolerably  peopled,  in  which  there 
were  some  provisions.  In  this  place  the  natives  wore  cotton 
vestments,  but  in  the  whole  country  through  which  they  had 
hitherto  passed,  the  few  natives  thty  had  seen  were  entirely 
naked,  either  on  account  of  the  continual  and  excessive  heat 
of  the  climate,  or  because  they  had  no  means  of  procuring 
clothes:  The  men?- had  only  a  kind  of  girdles  round  their 
waist,  with  some  strings  tied  to  their  prepuce,  which  passed 
between  their  thighs  and  were  drawn  up  to  the  girdle ;  and 
the  women  wore  some  slight  clouts.  At  this  place  Gonzalo 
built  a  bark  to  serve  for  crossing  the  rivers  in  search  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  transport  the  baggage  and  the  sick  by  w^ter. 
Besides,  in  some  places  the  country  was"  so  covered  with 

wood. 
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wood,  that  they  were  unable  to 'clear  the  way  by  means  of 
their  swords  and  hatchets,  and  in  other  places  so  inundated, 
that  they  were  often  obliged  to  transport  the  whole  party  by 
water.  The  bailding  of  this  vessel  occasioned  infinite  difii- 
culty  and  labour^  as  besides  cutting  down  wood  for  tJie  pur- 
pose, they  had  to  construct  a  forge  in  which  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary iron  work,  which  they  made  from  the  shoes  of  their 
dead  horses«  On  this  occasion,  Gonzalo  not  only  oblicred 
every  one  to  labour  without  regard  to  rank,  but  gave  the 
example  himself  in  using  both  the  hatchet  and  the  hammer 
as  occasion  required.  Instead  of  pitch  and  tar,  the  gum 
which  exuded  from  some  trees  of  the  forest  was  collected  • 
and  instead  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  old  clothes  of  tlie  Indiaas 
and  the  wore- out  shirts  of  the  Spaniards  were  employed  for 
caulking  the  seams.  They  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
their  bark  capal)le  of  swimming,  so  as  to  transport  all  their 
baggage  very  commodiously ;  besides  which  they  hollowed 
out  several  canoes  to  accompany  the  bark  instead  of  boats. 

Gonzalo  flattered  himself  that  all  his  difficulties  would  be 
surmounted  by  means  of  this  bark,  and  that  be  would  now 
be  able  to  pursue  his  discoveries  to  any  extent  he  pleased* 
He  continued  his  march  therefore,  accompanied  by  the  bark 
which  carried  the  baggage,  while  the  main  bodv  had  to  tra- 
vel along  the  banks  of  the  river,  oflen  greatly  incommoded 
in  passing  mr.rshes,  thick  woods,  and  close  brushwood.  In 
some  of  these  places  they  had  to  cut  their  way  throu<rh  canes 
and  reeds  with  great  toil,  by  means  of  their  swords  and 
hatchets ;  often  changing  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other  in  search  of  an  easier  road.  In  this  march  they  were 
always  accompanied  by  the  baf-k  \  and  at  night  the  whole 
party  united  together,  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  mutual 
assistance  in  case  of  need.  After  having  penetrated  above 
two  hundred  leagues,  always  following  the  course  of  the  river 
during  which  space  they  got  only  wild  fruits  and  roots  to 
support  them,  Gonzalo  gave  orders  to  Francisco  de  Orellana 
one  of  his  captains,  to  go  forwards  in  the  bark  with  fifty  men 
in  search  of  provisions ;  with  orders  to  load  his  hark  with 
these  if  he  found  any,  leaving  all  the  baggage  at  a  place  where 
two  great  rivers  joined,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  Indians  5  and  likewise  to  leave  two  canoes  in  a  river 
which  crossed  the  road  to  that  place  by  land,  to  serve  for 
ferrying  over  the  troops, 

^   C)rellana  set  out  accordingly  in  the  bark,  and  was  very 
soon  carried  by  the  current  to  the  appointed  place  where  tlte 

tw» 
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two  rivers  met ;  but  finding  no  pibriiions,  and*  oonsiderni^ 
the  immense  difficulty  of  going  up  the  river  against  a  rapid 
currenti  he  resolved  to  trust  himself  to  the  stream  to  try  his 
fortune  in  that  way,  He  even  neglected  to  leave  the  two 
canoes  at  this  place  according  to  the  orders  of  Gonzalo ;  and 
although  several  of  those  who  were  along  with  him  in  the  bark 
urged  nim  to  remain  according  to  the  orders  of  his  general, 
he  insisted  upon  going  forwards,  even  naaltreating  Friar  Gas* 
pard  de  Carvajal,  who  opposed  this  act  of  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion more  forcibly  than  any  of  the  rest*  In  his  progress 
down  the  river,  Orellana  and  his  people  frequently  fauided  in 
search  of  provisions,  and  bad  often  to  fight  with  the  Indians, 
who  sometimes  even  attacked  him  in  the  bark  by  meims  of 
canoes,  on  which  occasion  the  Spaniards  could  hardly  defend 
themselves  they  were  so  crowded.  On  tins  last  account  he 
built  a  second  bark,  at  a  place  where  the  Indians  recdived 
him  in  a  friendly  manner  and  supplied  him  with  provisions* . 
From  these  Indians  he  was  informed  of*  a  district  a  few  days 
journey  farther  on,  which  was  entirely  inhabited  by  women, 
who  made  war  and  defended  themselves  against  their  nei^* 
hours  ^ 

Following  continually  tlie  stream  of  the  river,  but  without 
finding  any  gold  or  silver,  or  the  least  indication  of  these  me- 
tals, Orellana  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  on  the  Adan- 
tic  Ocean,  about  350  leagues  from  the  island  of  Cubamia. 
This  great  river  is  called  the  Maragnon  or  Marannon,  nom 
a  person  of  that  name  who  first  discovered  its  rooc^.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  Peru  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  of 
Quito,  and  its  entire  course  measured  in  a  straight  line  ex- 
tends to  700  leagues ;  but  following  aU  its  flexures  from  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean,  it  measures  at  least  1800  leagues.  At 
its  mouth  it  measures  15  leagues  in  breadth,  and  in  many 
parts  of  its  course  is  three  or  four  leagues  broad.  OreUana 
went  afterwards  into  Spain  %  where  ne  gave  an  account  to 

hia 

6  Even  Garcilasso,  who  is  tufficiently  fond  of  the  marvellous  and  ever 
ready  t<»  adopt  absurdities,  honestly  relates  of  these  AmazotUi  that  they  were 
a  fierce  and  wild  nation  of  men,  whose  wives  went  forth  to  war  along  with 
their  husbands ;  and  >har  Orellana  invented  the  tale  of  a  nation  of  Anuzons 
to  raise  the  honour  of  bis  atchievement,  and  to  induce  the  emperor  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  country  he  had  discovered. — ^E. 

1  According  to  GarciIasso»  he  contnved  with  great  difficuky  and  danger 
to  navigate  in  his  rude  bark  from  the  mouth  of  the  Marannon  or  Amazont 
to  the  island  of  Trimdada,  where  he  purchased  a  ship  for  his  voyage  ta 
Spain.— Ei. 
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his  majesty  of  his  discovery,  which  he  ptelended  to  h«v6 
made  at  bia  own  charges.  H^  alleged  that  he  had  dii»covered 
a  very  rich  country  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  warlike  females, 
on  which  account  the  country  and  river  came  to  be  called  ^ 
the  Ama:sons.  Having  procured  a  commission  of  governor 
of  this  new  country  from  his  majestyj  he  levied  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men  for  its  conquest,  with  which  he  embarked  from 
Seville:  But  having  a  most  unprosperous  voya^re,  in  which 
his  people  suffered  much  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  most  of* 
his  followers  deserted  from  him  at  the  Canaries,  leaving  him 
almost  alone.  He  died  during  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
voyage,  and. all  his  remaining  companions  dispersed  them- 
selves amoiis:  the  islands. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  reduced  to  prodigious  straits  in  con- 
sequence of  th^  desertion  of  Orellana,  both  by  the  want  of 
provisions  and  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  rivers  in  his  course ; 
besides  which  Orellana  had  carried  away  with  him  a  great 
quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds,  which  he  converted  td 
his  own  use  in  making  his  solicitations  at  the  court  of  l^ain, 
ftnd  in  fitting  out  his  expedition  for  the  conquest  and  settle-^ 
ment  of  Amazonia*  On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  Orel^ 
lana  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  passage  of  certain  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
great  Maranon,  Gonzalo  and  his  people  were  exceedingly 
embarrassed,  and  had  to  make  other  canoes  with  much  diffi-^ 
culty  to  enable  them  to  cross  over,  that  they  might  continue 
their  journey.  When  they  came  afterwards  to  where  the  two 
large  rivers  joined  ^,  and  where  Orellana  ought  to  have  wait- 
ed (or  them,  they  found  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  left  at 
tliis  place  by  Orellana,  because  he  had  of^osed  the  continua- 
tion of  the  voyage,  and  preferred  to  wait  in  that  place  for  his 
general  ^.  By  his  account,  Orellana  had  renounced  his  de- 
pendence on  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  meaning  to  proceed  to  disco^ 
ver  the  river  in  his  own  name  and  authority,  and  had  pre^ 
vailed  on  the  people  who  accompanied  him  to  elect  him  of 
new  for  their  captain. 

roL.  IV.  p  f  By 

8  The  rirerNapd  joins  the  Maranon  in  lat.  S^  20' S.  and  long.  70* 
W.  But  we  are  uncertain  whether  this  were  the  place  where  Orellana  de* 
serted^  as  there  are  many  junctions  of  large  risers  in  the  course  of  the  vast 
Maranon.  The  two  greatest  of  its  tributary  streams  are  the  Negro  which 
joins  in  long,  eo''  W.  from  the  norths  and  the  Madeira  .ia  long.  SS"*  W. 
from  the  south,— E. 

9  Garcilasso  preserves  the  name  of  that  faithful  Spaniird;  Qemando  Sa»» 
chez  de  Vargas^  a  young  gentleman  of  ^Badsj•z«-«*£•  ** 
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By  the  loss  of  their  vessel  Gonzalo  and  his  men  were  de- 
prived of  everj  means  of  procuring  provisions  from  the  In- 
dians, as  all  the  niirrors»  bells^  and  other  baubles  for  trading^ 
.  with  the  natives  of  the  country  had  been  put  on  board  the 
bark.  In  Ihis  hopeless  and  discouraging  (situation,  above 
four  hundred  leagnes  distant  from  Quito,  they  came  to  the 
immediate  resolution  of  returning  to  that  city;  although, 
from  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  way,  through  forests  and 
marshes,  they  had  very  little  hope  of  ever  getting  back,  and 
could  hardly  expect  to  escape  dying  of  famine  in  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts  over  which  they  had  to  pass.  In  fact  above 
forty  actually  died  of  famine  during  the  march.  After  re- 
commending themselves  ,to  the  mercy  of  God,  they  began- 
their  march  in  great  dejection  ;  and  as  the  way  in  which  they 
came  from  Peru  was  full  of  difficulties  and  destitute  of  provi- 
sions, they  took  another  road  in  their  return,  altogether  at 
hazard,  wnich  they  did  not  find  in  any  degree  better  than  the 
former  '^  Before  reaching  Peru,  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  killing  all  t}ieir  remaining  horses  to  keep  themselves 
from  starving,  and  even  to  eat  all  their  dogs.  In  the  course 
of  this  journey  likewise,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  feeding  on  certain  strings,  or  twining  plonts,  a  good  de^ 
like  the  tendrils  of  vines,  which  they  found  in  the  woods,  and 
which  had  the  taste  of  garlic.  During  this  march  a  wild  cat 
or  a  turkey  sold  for  four  dollars,  and  one  of  the  sea-birds 
named  Alcatraz,  formerly  mentioned  as  being  very  bad  eat- 
ing, brought  a  dollar  or  more,  although  reckoned  very  un- 
wholesome. 

Some  short  time  before  Gonzalo  got  to  Peru  intelligence 
of  his  return  had  reached  Quito,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  swine  and  Peruvian  sheep 
which  they  sent  off  to  meet  him.  They  sent  off  at  the  same 
time  a  good  many  horses,  and  a  supply  of  clothes  fer  Gonzalo 
and  his  officers.  This  seasonable  supply  met  them  above  fifty 
leagues  from  Quito,  and  one  may  easily  judge  that  it  was  re- 
ceived with  much  joy,  especially  the  provisions.  The  whole 
party,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  was  almost  en- 
tirely naked ;  as,  from  die  almost  continual  rains  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  other  hardships  of  their  jour- 
ney, 

.  ID  We  learn  iiroxn  Garcjlasio  that  this  new  road  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  Napo  probably,  and  consequently  that  they  had  kept  the  souih 
sdt  In  thdr  way  eastwardt*— £• 
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ney,  their  clothes  were  all  rotten  and  torn  to  rags,  and  they 
were  reducedto  the  necessity  of  covering  themselves  with  the 
Dkins  of  beasts.  Their  swords  were  aU  without  scabbards, 
and  ahnost  destroyed  with  rust.  Their  legs  and  arms  were 
torn  and  scratched  by  the  brushwood,  thorns,  and  brakes, 
through  which  they  had  travelled ;  and  the  whole  party  were 
so  pale,  lean,  and  worn  out  \yith  fatigue  and  famine,  that 
their  most  intimate  acquaintances  were  hardly  able  to  recog- 
nize them.  Among  all  their  privations,  what  they  felt  the 
most  unsufferable,  was  the  want  of  salt,  of  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  the  smallest  supply  for  above  two 
hundred  leagues. 

On  arriving  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  where  every  thing 
they  stood  in  need  of  was  brought .  them,  they  knelt  down 
and  kissed  the  ground  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  satis&ction, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  preservation  from  so 
many  dangers.  Such  was  their  eagerness  for  food  after  so 
long  famine,  that  it  became  necessary  to  regulate  their  sup- 
ply, and  only  to  alluw  thorn  to  eat  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time,  till  their  stomachs  became  accustomed  to  digest  their 
food.  As  there  had  only  been  sent  from  Quito  a  sufficiency 
of  horses  and  clothes  for  Gonzalo  and  his  officers,  they  refus* 
ed  to  avail  themselves  of  either,  not  choosing  to  enjoy  any 
advantages  which  they  could  not  share  with  their  soldiers, 
by  which  they  rendered  themselves  extremely  popular  and 
gained  their  affection  greatly.  They  arrived  at  Quito  in  the 
morning,  and  went  immediately  to  church  to  hear  mass,  and 
to  give  thanks  to  God  for  their  delivery  from  so  many  and 
severe  evils ;  after  which  every  one  retired  to  his  quarters,  to 
refresh  and  clothe  themselves  according  to  their  means.  This 
country  of  Los  Canelos,  whence  the  cinnamon  is  procured, 
is  immediately  under  the  equinoctial  line,  similar  in  that  re* 
spect  to  the  Molucca  islands,  whence  cinnamon  is  brought  in- 
to Spain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ". 

Section 

11  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  cinnamon  comes  only  from  Ceylon, 
not  from  the  Moluccas ;  and  that  so  entirely  different  was  the  substance 
sought  for  in  this  disastrous  expedition  from  cinnamon,  that  it  is  now  ea« 
tirely  unknown  in  Europe ;  unless  it  be  the  Canella  alba^  now  only  used  as 
a  light  aromatic  of  small  value  by  druggists. 

Zarate  is  generally  loose  and  confused  in  his  accounts,  and  almost  entire- 
ly neglectful  of  dates.  We  learn  from  the  History  of  America  that  this  un* 
^rtunate  expedition  lasted  near  two  years,  and  that  two  hundred  and  ten 

Spaniards 
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Sectxoh  V. 

Conspiracy  ^tJi€  Almagrians  and  Assassination  qfPizarr^ 

Ok  h»  return  to  Quito  in  1541,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  received 
accounts  of  the  most  afflicting  nature.     When»  as  formerljr 
related,  Don  Diego  Almogro  was  put  to  death  at  Cuzco  bj 
Ferdinand  Pizarro»  a  son  whom  Almagro  had  bj  an  Indian 
woman  was  sent  to  reside  in  Lima.     This  young  man,  who 
was  named  after  his  father  Diego  Almagro,  was  of  a  graceful 
appearance,  handsome,  generous,  ami  excelling  in  all  the  mar-* 
tial  exercises,  being  particularly  graceful  and  dexterous  in 
riding  the  manage  horse.     His  literary  education  likewise 
bad  been  so  carefully  attended  to,  that  he  wa<«  consiilered  as 
more  versant  in  these  things  than   his  situation   required. 
Juau  de  Herrada,  formerly  mentioned,  to  whose  care  he  had 
been  especially  confided  by  his  father,  undertook  the  care  of 
educating  young  Almagro  in  the  capacity  of  his  governor, 
and  hod  been  particularly   watchful  and  successful  in  the 
charge.     Their  house  in  Lima  was  the  rendezvous  of  such 
friends  axid  partisans  of  the  iate  Almagi*o  as  remained  anem-> 
ployed  in  Peru,  and  had  been  excepted  from  th4.  division  of 
lands  and  Indians  after  the  defeat  of  their  party,  as  the  ad- 
heretits  of  the  Pizarros  would  not,  and  their  dependents  dar- 
ed not  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them.  . 

After  the  voyage  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro  to  Spain,  and  the 
setting  out  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  upon  his  disastrous  discovery 
of  Los  Canelos,  Herrada  and  the  younger  Almagro,  being 
now  Ileft  at  entire  liberty  by  the  Marquis,  who  before  had 
held  them  in  a  speeies  of  imprisonment,  began  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  execution  of  an  enteq)rize  they  had  long  con- 
templated«  For  this  purpose  they  secretly  provided  arms  and 
every  thing  that  appeared  necessary  for  their  project  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  the  elder  Almagro.  Their  partizans 
were  farther  animated  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  design 

frqm 

Spaniards  and  four  thousand  Tndians  perished  durinjg^  its  continuance,  only 
eighty  Spaniards  returning  to  Quito.  GarcilaiSo  says  that  two  thousand  of 
the  Indians  returned  along  with  the  Spaniards,  and  served  them  during'the 
hardships  of  the  journey  with  the  most  affectionate  fidelity,  supplyhig  their 
extreme  necessities  with  herbs*  roots^  and  wild  fruit,  and  with  toads,  snakes^ 
and  other  reptiles,  which  the  Spaniards  greedily  devoured,  or  thexmusthave 
died  for  want  of  food. — ^E. 
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from  resentment  for  the  death  of  several  of  their  friends  and 
companions,  who  had  been  cut  off  during  the  late  civil  war. 
The  marquis  had  often  used  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  AI*> 
magro  and  Herrada  to  his  authority  by  gentle  means,  and 
by  the  offer  of  his  friendship  and  patronage  to  them  and 
their  adherents ;  but  finding  all  his  advances  ineffectual,  he 
•deprived  Ai  magro  of  the  moderate  repartition  of  Indians 
"which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  on  purpose  to  prevent  him 
ftom  continuing  to  form  a  party  by  the  application  of  his  for* 
tune  to  the  support  of  the  malcontents.  All  these  precaur 
tions  were  ultimately  ineffectual,  as  the  Almagiians  were  so 
closely  united  among  themselves,  that  all  their  property  was 
in  a  great  measure  held  common  among  the  members  of  their 
party,  even  every  thing  that  the  individuals  acquired  by  play 
or  otherwise  being  thrown  into  a  common  stock  in  the  hands 
of  Herrada  to  serve  their  general  expence.  Their  numbers 
increased  daily,  by  the  accession  of  all  who  were  dissatisfied 
by  the  administration  of  the  marquis,  or  who  thought  their 
merits  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  property  and  employ- 
inents.  They  secretly  increased  their  store  of  anns,  and  took 
measures  for  securing  the  success  of  their  plot. 

Their  conduct,  however  secretly  pursued,  being  knowii 
among  many,  came  at  length  to  the  knowledge  of  some  friends 
of  the  marquis,  who  endeasvoured  to  put  him  pn  his  guard 
-mgaiast  .the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  But  he,  confiding 
in  his^honour  and  good  faith,  judged  of  others  by  himself 
and  refused  to  listen  to  this  advice;  saying  that  it  was  proper 
:Co  le»re  Jthese  ttnfortunate  men  in  |)eBce,  who  were  already 
«ufficieQ%  punished  by  the  shame  of  their  defeat,  the  public 
hatred,  and  the  poverty  to  whidi  tliey  were  reduced.  So 
.much  were  the  Ahnagrians  encouraged  by  the  patient  induU 
gence  of  the  marquis,  that  theu*  <5hi€rfs  used  even  to  pass  him 
in  public  without  saluting  him  or  paving  him  9a\y  token  of  re- 
lict ;  and  one  night  some  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  affix 
diree  ropes  to  the  gibbet,  one  af  which  was  stretched  towards 
the  palace  of  the  marquis,  anoCher  towards  the  house  of  his 
lieutenant^  and  the  third  to  that  of  his  secretary.  jBven  this 
insolence  was  forgiven  by  the  marquis,  in  consideration  of 
their  misery  and  the  unhappy  situation  of  their  afiairs.  '•  Pro- 
fiting by  this  indulgence,  tne  Ahnagrians  assembled  together 
almost  openly,  several  of « their  party  who  .were  wandering 
about  the  country  witlK>ut  property  or  en^i^yment,  coming 
to  Lima  from  the  distance  even  of  two  Jiundred  lewues. 

They 
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They  resolved  upon  patting  the  marqtiis  to  death  ;  yet  wak- 
ed to  hear  from  Spain  what  judgment  might  be  given  in  the 
case  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  was  there  thrown  into  prison 
as  accused  of  the  murder  of  Don  Diego  Almagro ;  and  to 
prosecute  whom  Captain  Diego  Alvarado  had  gone  home  and 
was  HCtively  engaged  in  soliciting  his  trial  and  punishment. 
A\  hen  the  conspirators  learnt  that  his  majesty  had  appointed 
the  licentiate  Vaca  de  Castro  to  proceed  to  Peru,  on  purpose 
to  examine  into  all  the  past  disorders^  but  without  orders  to 
prosecute  the  death  of  Almagro  with  that  rigorous  severity 
which  they  wished  and  expected,  they  resolved  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  their  long  concerted  enterprize.  They  were  anx- 
ious, however,  to  learn  exactly  the  intentions  of  Vaca  de  Cas- 
tro, as  the  intended  assassination  of  the  marqms  was  by  no 
means  universaity  approved  among  the  Almagrian^.  Several 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  party,  although  mndi  in- 
censed at  the  death  of  Almagro,  were  anxious  only  fdr  redress 
by  legal  means,  and  in  a  manner  that  might  be  contbrmable 
with  the  pleasure  and  service  of  the  sovereign.  The  chiefeof 
this  conspiracy  who  were  now  assembled  in  Lima,  were  Juan 
de  Saavedra,  Alfonso  de  Montemayor,  Juan  de  Gusman  con- 
troller, Manuel  de  Espinar  treasurer,  Nugnez  de  Mercado 
^gent,  Christoval  Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan  de  Herrada,  Pero 
JLopez  de  Ayala,  and  some  others.  In  this  assemblage,  Don 
Alionso  de  Montemayor  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  Vaea  de 
Castro ;  and  accordingly  set  out  with  letters  of  credence  and 
dispatches  to  meet  Vaca  de  Castro  at  the  beginning  of  April 
1541.  After  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  Vaca  de  Castro 
then  was,  and  before  he  proposed  to  return  to  his  employers^ 
news  was  brought  of  the  assassination  of  the  marquis.  On 
this  occasion,'  Montemayor  and  some  others  of  the  Almagri^ 
an  party,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  murder,  remained 
with  Vaca  de  Castro  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  younger  Al- 
magro in  the  battle  ofChupas,  preferring  the  service  of  their 
sovereign,  in  whose  na!me  and  authority  de  Castro  acted,  to 
their  individual  resentments. 

So  public  had  the  measures  of  the  conspirators  become  in 
.  the  dty  of  Linui,  .that  several  persons  gave  notice  of  their  in- 
tentions to  the  marquis,  and  advised  him  to  employ  a  guard 
for  the  (ffc^iection  of  Us  perscm  But  be  always  said  that  the 
Jives  of  others  would  guard  hkn  from  violence,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  give  no  cause  for  suspecting  that  he  u$ed<  pre- 
cautions of  defence  against  the  judge  whoni  his  majesty  w^s 

JO  sending 
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• 
s€»dng  to  Peru.  On  one  occaBipn,  Jaw  de  Herrada  com- 
plained to  the  marquis  of  a  r€poi:t  that  he  iDeant  to  put  all 
^be^mnds  of  ^Iruagro  to  death.  The  aiarquU  assured  him 
^hat  the  report  was  eatireiy. groundless.;  and  when  Herrada 
^neutioaed  tliat  the  marquis  was  xoUccting  a  great  number  of 
.lances  and  other  arms,  a^  a  coniirmatiou  of  the  report  that 
these  were  intended  against  ihe  A]magrlans»  the  marquis  re- 
plied in  tlie  gentlest  terms,  that  these  arms  were  by  no  means 
intended  to  be  used  against  him  or  his  friends.  He  -even 
presented  Herrada  .with ; several. omnges.  which. he  pluckt  for 
him,  which  were. then  esteemed  a  high  delicacy,, as  they  were 
iln^  first  that  were  grown  in,  Peru  $  and  told  -him  privately, 
that  if /he  werein^want  of  anything,  he  had  only  to. give  him 
Dotice,  and  he  might  .depend  on  being,  piioyided  for.  .  Herrar 
^da  kissed  his  kands^  and  thanked  .him  ibr  bis  kindness,  going 
.away  delighted  with  the ,  assurance  that, the  marquis  seemed 
to  have  no  suspicion  whatever  of  the  conspiracy. 

On  arrivi^  at  his  house,  whec^.tbe-rprinpipal^conspirators 
waited  for  him,  it  was  determiped  to  1^11  the  marquis  on  the 
following  Sunday,  as.  they  had  not  been  able  to  put  their  de- 
sign into  execution  on  the  festival  of  St  John  '  as  they  at 
first  intended.  On  th^,, Saturday  immediately  preceding# 
one  of  the  .conspirators  r.evealed  .the  circumstances  of  the 
j^lot  in  confession  .to  ;the  curate  of  Uie  gi:eat  church  of 
Xrima.  The  curate,  went  that  same  evening  tO;  communicate 
the intelligeoce  to  Antonio  Picftdo,. secretary  to, the  marquis, 
^ho  immediately rcanried  the.onqate  to  Fcaocisco  Martinc^z  d^ 
Alcantara,  the  marquises  brother  ^,  w^^re  the. marquis  then 
9ras  at  supper  .together  with  his  childr^i^  ^..  0n  being  iii* 
formed  of  tbcurgoot  businessTon  which  they  c^me,  the  mar- 
quis rose  from  .table  and  retired  to  another  rOom»  where  the 
curate  informed  him^  of  every  thing  he  had.leiM^nt  respecting 
the  conspiracy.  The  marquis  was  at  first  considerably  agitator 
ed  by  his  inlelHgence:  but  after  ^  mom.ents  reflection,  be 
said  tbathe.conld, not  credit  the  stor^^  as  Herrada  had  been 

with 

.  1  Thefestivalof  Stjohn  the  £vaagelUt  is  on  tt^e  5th  May  but  the  assasiaa* 
bon  of  the  Marquis  did  not  take  place  till  the  26th  June  1541. — £. 

2  In  a  former  note^  it  has  been  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Robert- 
sofi,  that  Francisco  de  Alcantara  wav  the  uncle  of  Pizanro  by  bit  mother;* 
yet  GarciUttso  calls  him  hi*  brotfaery  aad  perhaps  he  was  so  by  a  different  fa-' 
ther.— £. 

3  The  language  of  the  French  translator  is  here  rather  equivocal,  but 
distinctly  bears  the  construction  here  given  of  the  marquis  being  at  sup];{er 
.'lA,4he. house  of  de  Alcantara.-*£» 
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widi  him  only  a  fern  days  before,  and  had  conversed  urili^ 
him  with  much  humilitv  fior  which  reasonhe  wa»  convinced 
that  the  man  who  now  brought  this  intelligence  had  some  se* 
cret  end  to  serve,  and  had  invented  this  storj  to  assume 
merit.  He  sent  however,  for  his  lieutenant,  the  doctor  Juan 
Velasquez  ^  meaning  to  consult  with  him ;  but  as  Velasquess 
was  ill  in  bed,  the  marc^uis  went  to  his  house,  and  told  him 
all  that  he  had  heard.  Velaquez  used  every  argument  to 
convince  him  that  the  story  was  fiilse,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  Taking  up  bis  rod  of  o^ce,  he  declared  that  no 
pne  dared  to  revolt  sp  long  as  he  held  that  badge  in  his 
hand,  and  that  the  marquis  might  rest  in  security.  He  may 
be  said  in  some  measure  to  have  )cept  his  word ;  for  wheii. 
t:he  Almagrians  came  next  day  to  kill  the  marquis,  Velasques 
made  bis  escape  over  a  window,  and  took  his  itxl  of  offioe  in 
his  teeth}  that  he  might  use  both  his  bands  to  assist  himself 
in  his  descent. 

In  'Spite  of  all  these  assurances  the  marquis  wa^  somewhat 
alarmed,  insomudi  that  next  day,  being  Sunday  the  26th 
June  1541,  he  determined  not  to  go  to  chu|^h,  and  had  the 
mass  said  in  his  own  house.  After  church,  the  doctor  Veias* 
quez  and  captain  Francisco  de  Chaves,  who  were  the  prin*? 
cipal  persons  in  the  cc^ny,  went  along  with  several  other 
persons  to  visit  the  marquist  Having  paid  their  visit,  they 
all  retired  to  their  bouses,  except  Velasquez  and  de  Chaves 
who  repiained  to  dine  with  him.  After  dinner,  between 
twelve  and  one  o^clock,  when  ail  the  attendants  of  the  mar- 
quis bad  retired  to  their  dinner,  and  the  whole  city  was 
quiet,  Juan  de  ^errada  and  ten  or  twelve  pf  his  associates 
all  armed  sallied  tprth  from  the  house  of  Almagro,  which  was 
not  more  than  three  hundred  paces  from  the  palace  of  the 
marquis,  between  which  were  part  of  a  street  and  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  great  square.  On  coming  out  into  the  street 
with  their  drawn  swords^  they  exclaimed,  <*  death  to  die 
tyrant  who  hath  slain  the  judge  sent  by  the  emperor  to  exe* 
cute  judgment  upon  him."  They  used  these  words,  and 
went  thus  openly,  to  induce  the  inhabifaiits  to  believe  that 
their  party  was  numerous,  so  that  no  one  might  take  mea? 
sures  to  oppose  them  Besides  this,  the  conspirators  believ? 
ed  that  there  was  no  tinie  for  any  one  to  interpo^  to  prevest 
the  ei^ecution  of  their  purppae,  and  that  it  would  -either  be 

accompfisfaed, 

i  By  Carcilasso,  Velasquez  is  called  the  Chief  Justice.— !B. 
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accomplished,  or  Atemselves  slam  in  the  atteiopt,  b^re  any 
effectual  suCcour  woulU  arrive.  On  their  arrival  at  the  pa- 
lace of  the  marquis,  one  of  the  party  remained  at  the  gate 
with  a  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  who  cried  out  repeatedly, 
"  The  tyrant  k  dead !  the  tyrant  is  deadJ'^  This  had  the  de- 
sired efiect,  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  who  hastened  to  the 
palace  on  the  alarm,  being  convinced  that  the  marquis  was 
already  slain^  retired  again  to  their  houses. 

In  the  mean  time  Juan  de  Herrada  and  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  rushed  up  the  stair  towards  the  apartment  of  the 
marquis,  who,  beiog  alarmed  by  son^e  of  the  Indian  servants, 
desired  de  Chaves  to  shut, the  doors  of  the  saloon  and  the  baU^ 
while  he  retired  to  put  on  his  armour.  De  Chaves  was  so 
much  confused,  that  instead  of  fastening  the  doors  he  went 
out  to  the  staircase  demauding  the.  reason  of  the  noise ;  on 
which  one  .of  the  conspirators  wounded  him.  ^^  This,  said 
he,  is  not  the  usage  of  a  friend,"  and  immediately  drew  hia 
sword,  but  was  soqn  overpowered  and  si»m»  The  conspira- 
tors immediatdy  rushed  into  the  hall,  whence  ten  or  twelve 
Spaniards  who  were  there  made,  their  escape  by  the  win» 
jdows ;  Among  these  was  Velasquez,  who,  as  ha^been  already 
mentipned,  took  hi&  rod  of  office  in  his  mouth,  that  he  mi^lat 
use  his  bands  the  more  readily  in  making  his  escape  by  the 
window, .  The  m^arquis  was  at  this  time  in  his  chamber,  em*- 
ployed  in  arming  himself,  attended  by  liis  broths  de  Alcan- 
tara, two  other  gentlemen,  and  two  pages.  Seeing  hia  ene- 
mies i>o  near,  the  marquis  was  unal^e  to  fasten  the  clasps  of 
his  cuirass^  but  advanced  courageously  with  his  sword  and 
buckler  to  defend  the  entry  to  the  chamber,  in  which  he  waa 
bravely  assisted  by  those  who  were  along  with  him.  He  de- 
fendea  himself  for  a  considerable  time  successfully,  encoura^ 
ing  his  brother  and  the  rest  by  his  voice  and  example.  At 
length  the  Almagrians  ^^lew  de  Alcantara,  on  which  one  of 
the  pages  took  hr»  place  beside  the.  marqnis*.  The  Ahnagri* 
ans,  being  afraid  lest  succour  might  arrive,  resolved  to  make 
a  desperate  effort,  for  which  purpose  one  of  the  best  armed 
among  tliem  forced  in  at  the  door  and  made  room  for  the 
rest  to  enter,  who  now  attacked  the  marquis  and  his  faithful 
companions  with  such  fury  that  he  was  soon  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  hardly  able  to  handle  his  arms.  At  length  the 
marquis  received  a  mortal  thrust  in  his  throat,  and  falling  to 
the  ground  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  for  a  confessor.  Soon 
losing  all  power  of  speechf  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 

the 
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the  floor  with  his  finger,  which  he  kissed  and  expired.  Bo- 
sides  his  brother,  the  two  pages  were  likewise  slain.  Of  the 
Almagrians^  four  were  killed,  and  several  of  the  rest  wound- 
ed. 

When  the  marquises  death  was  made  known,  above  two 
Imndred  men  who  watted  the  event,  declared  themselves 
loadly  in  favour  of  Don  Diego,  and  went  about  the  city  ar- 
resting and  disanmng  all  who  seemed  to  favom*  the  party  of 
the  marqnis.  The  conspirators  went  out  into  the  street  wav- 
ing their  blciody  swords,  and  Herrada  made  Don  Diego  ride 
on  horseback  through  the  city  of  Lima,  proclaiming  him  as 
governor  of  Peru.  The  palace  of  the  marqtfis,  and  the 
nouses  of  Alcantara  and  Picado  the  secretary  were  pillaged, 
Hefrada  assembled  the  cabildo  of  the  city,  and  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  Don  IHego  as  governor,  under  pretence  that 
tiie  elder  Almagro  had  been  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  t!ie 
government  of  New  Toledo^  with  succession  to  his  son  ot  to 
any  person  he  might  appoint  as  his  successor.  The  conspi- 
rators likewise  put  to  death  several  persons  who  were  pajlicu- 
larJy  attached  to  the  late  marquis,  and  gave  up  their  houses 
to  be  plundered  by  their  own  partisans.  It  was  mdancholj 
1o  behold  the  misery  and  desolation  of  the  wives  md  children 
of  those  who  were  thus  massacred,  and  whose  houses  were 
pillaged  of  every  thing  valuable,  as  they  wenttibout  the  streets 
bewailing  their  forlorn  comlition. 

Some  obscure  persons  ^  carried  or  dragged  the  dead 
•body  of  the  marquis  to  the  church,  where  no  one  dared  ta 
give  it  burial,  till  one  Juan  Barbaran  and  his  wife,  who  had 
4>een  servants  to  the  marquis,  obtained  peimission  from  Don 
Diego,  and  buried  the  marquis  and  his  brother  as  well  as 
ihey  could*  They  were  obliged  to  hurry  over  the  ceremo- 
ny as  quickly  as  pOssiUe,  having  hardly  time  to  clothe  the 
•body  in  the  habit  of  St  J^gp,  of  which  order  he  was  a  mem- 
-beri  and  to  put  on  his  spurs  according  to  the  usual  manner 
of  burying  die  knights  of  that  order ;  as  they  were  iiifbrttied 
4hat  some  ofihe  Almagriatts  were  hastefhmg  to  the  church  to 
«ttt  off  the  head  of  the  marquis  to  affix  it  to  the  galloWs. 
'Barbaran  himself  performed  the  ceremonies  of  the  funeral,  at 
which  he  was  sole  mourner,  and  defrayed  all  the  expences 
irom  his  own  funds.     He  next  endeavoured  to  provide  for 

^  the 

S  'GarcUaftOy  quoting  Zftrate,  says  tfiat  the  body  was  dragged  to  churdd 
i),y  fiomt  oel^roes ;  the  French  translator  says  quelqws  mheraiks.^^E. 
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the  security  of  the  children  of  the  marquis^  ni^ho  were  coii* 
cealed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city  of  Lima,  now  under  the 
absoJute  controul  of  the  Almagrians. 

In  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  we  have  a  forcible  example 
of  the  uncertainty  and  changcafoleness  of  fortune.     In  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  a  private  individual  who  held  no  import- 
ant office,  had  discovered  a  vast  extent  of  country  containing 
poweri'ul  kingdoms,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  and  go^* 
vernor  with  ^most  iincoiitrolled  authority,  bestowing  on  se- 
veral persons  such  ample  foitunes  and  extensive  reventies  as 
none  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  monarchs  whom  we 
read  of  in  history  had  ever  given  away  in  so  short  a  time. 
Yet  was  this  man  assassinatedi  by  only  twelve  men  at  noon- 
day, in  the  midst  of  a  city  the  whole  inhabitants  of  which 
were  his  creatures,  servants,  kinsmen,  friends,   and  soldiers, 
who  had  alt  eaten  of  his  bread  and  subsisted  on  his  bounty, 
even  hh  own  domestic  servants  and  those  who  were  in  his 
house,  flying  away  and  abandoning  him  to  his  fate.    He  was 
interred  in  the  most  obscure  manner^  all  his  richness  and 
greatness  having  disappeared,  not  enough  beitig  left  to  defray 
the  consecrated  tapers  and  other  expences  of  his  funeraL 
The  unsearchable  ways  of  Providence  nre  surprisingly  illus- 
trated by  these;  events ;  and  particularly,  that  after  all  the 
warnings  and  ju^t  causes  of  suspicion  which  had  been  given 
him,  he  refused  to  take  any^precautions  for  his  safety  which 
he  <!ould  have  done  so  easily,  > 

As  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  the  subject  of  this 
work,  originated  from  the  two  captains  ot*  whom  I  have  hi- 
therto diooursed,  the  Marquis  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  and 
the  President  Don  Diego  de  Almagro ;  it  seems  proper  to 
attempt  giving  their  portraitures,  with  some  account  of  their 
manners  and  qualifications,  imitating  in  this  the  example  of 
Plutarch ;  who,  after  giving  the  lives  atfd  heroic  actions  of 
two  great  commianders,  institutes  a  comparison  between  them, 
shewing  how  far  they  resembled  and  differed  fix>m  each  other. 
We  have  already  said  all  that  could  be  learnt  respecting  their 
parentage.    They  were  botli  personally  brave  and  daring, 
patient  of  labour,  of  hale  and  robust  constitutions,  and  ex-» 
ceedingly  friendly,  bein^  always  ready  to  do  good  offices  to 
every  one  without  consideration  of  expence.     In  their  incll- 
xiations  and  manner  of  life  they  very  much  resembled  eadi 
other,  as  neither  of  them  were  married,  though  Almagro  at- 
iBincd  to  seventy-five  years  of  age  and  the  marquis  to  sixty- 
five. 
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five.  Both  loved  war;  but  Almagro,  when  not  drns  employ- 
ed, willingly  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  They  were  both  advanced  in  life  when  they  un- 
dertook the  dificovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  in  which  they 
both  encountered  great  fatigues,  as  has  been  formerly  men* 
tioned  ;  but  the  marqui«  more  especially  was  esqxwed  to  great 
dangers,  far  beyond  those  of  the  president,  who  remained 
long  at  Panama  providing  all  necessaries  for  the  success  of 
the  euterprize,  while  the  marquis  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  me  country. 
Both  had  great  souls,  continually  occupied  in  vast  designs 
and  splendid  enterprizes  y  yet  both  were  of  gentle  and  conci^ 
liatory  manners,  and  of  easy  a^ess  to  their  followers.  They 
were  both  liberal  and  gener€ms  in  their  gifts ;  yet  the  presir 
dent  loved  to  have  his  liberalities  known  and  published  to  the 
world  ^  while  the  marquis  carefully  concealed  his  giits,  and 
expressed  uueasiness  when  they  were  known  or  blazed  a- 
broad  $  being  more  anxious  to  serve  the  necessities  of  those 
to  whom  he  made  them,  than  to  make  ah  ostentatious  display 
of  his  munificence.  One  example  of  this  is  worthy  of  being 
mentioned.  He  learnt  that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  lost  a 
horse,  on  which  occasion  he  went  to  a  tennis-court  belonging 
to  his  house,  expecting  to  meet  Uie  s^ier  in  that  place,  car- 
rying with  him  an  ingot  of  gold  of  ten  pounds  weight,  which 
he  meant  to  present  him  with.  Not  finding  the  soldier  tliere, 
he  engaged  in  a  match  at  tennis  without  taking  off  his  coat, 
as  he  did  not  wish  the  ingot  shonld  be  noticed,  which  was 
concealed  below  his  waistcoat  He  remained  there  above 
three  hours,  when  at  length  the  soldier  made  his  appearance. 
The  marquis  then  took  him  aside  and  gave  htm  the  gold, 
saying  that  he  would  rather  have  given  him!  thrice  as  much 
than  have  been  obliged  to  carry  that  heavy  wei^t  so  long. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  gi^ien  of  the  secret  libera- 
lities of  the  marquis, ,  who  gave  all  hispitesents  with  his  own 
hand  that  tliey  might  not  be  known.  On'  this  aeoonnt.  Air 
magro  was  always  considered  as  more  liberal,  as  his  gifts  were 
made  in  an  ostentatious  manner.  .They  may  be  considered, 
however,  as  perfectly  equal  in  their  liberality  and  mimificence ; 
for,  as  the  marquis  used  to  acknowledge  that  all  came  fix>m 
their  common  funds,  being  partners  and  associates  in  every 
thing  derived  from  their  joint  discovery  and  conquest,  the 
half  of  all  that  was  given  by  one  belonged  to  the  other,  so 
that  he  who  consented  to  or  partiipipated  in  the  present,  was 

equally 
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eqaally  generous  with  the  actual  donor.  Besides,  m  proof 
that  they  both  deserved  the  praise  of  liberality,  they  were 
both  during  their  lives  prodigiously  rich  in  ready  money  and 
vast  revenues,  beyond  any  person  or  prince  not  sovereign 
who  had  been  known  for  many  ages  \  yet  both  died  so  poor 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  treasures  or  estates  leit  by 
them ;  so  that  hardly  at  their  deaths  was  there  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  funerals  ;  resembling  in  that  re- 
spect Cato  and  Sylla  and  some  oth^r  famous  Ilomans,  who 
were  buried  at  the  public  charge. 

Both  were  exceedingly  kind  to  their  servants  and  depen- 
dents, whom  on  all  occasions  they  delighted  to  enrich  and 
advance,  and  to  rescue  from  dangers.     In  this  last  particular 
the  marquis  carried  his  attentions  even  to  excess,  as  appears 
by  the  following  instance.     In  passing  a  river  called  the  Ba- 
ranca,  one  of  his  Indian  servants,  of  the  Yanaconas  tribe, 
was  carried  away  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  on  which 
the  marquis  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  after  him, 
catching  him  by  the  hair,  and  saved  bivtk  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  in  so  rapid  a  cun*ent  that  the  bravest 
and  most  vigorous  man  in  his  army  durst  hardly  have  made 
the  attempt.     When  his  officers  blamed  him  for  his  rashness 
in  thus  exposing  his  life,  he  answered  that  none  of  them  knew 
how  to  value  a  faithful  servant.     The  marquis  enjoyed  the 
authority  of  governor  muchjonger  in  tranquillity  than  Alma- 
gro;  who,  though  he  hardly  enjoyed  that  authority  at  ally 
was  more  ambitiouf.,  and  evinced  a  more  ardent  desire  of 
exercising  command.      Both  affected   simplicity  in  dress^ 
keeping  to  the  same  fashion  in  their  old  age  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  their  youths     In  particular,  the  mar- 
quis used  ortlinarily  to  wear  a  dose  coat  of  black  cloth,  the 
wide  skirts  of  which  came  down  ahnost  to  his  ankles,  white 
the  body  tiad  a  very  short  waist  and  was  closely  fitted  to  his 
shape.    His  shoes  were  of  white  leather,  with  a  white  or  grey 
hat,  and  a  plain  swofd  and  dagger  in  the  old  fashion.   Some- 
times on  festivals,  by  the  entreaty  of  his  servants,  he  wore  a 
robe  of  fine  fur  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the  Marquis  del 
Valle ;  but  immediately  on  his  return  from  church  he  put  it 
off,  remaining  in  his  shirt  or  a  plain  jacket,  ^  with  a  napkin 
hanging  fi-om  his  neck  to  wipe  m>*ay  sweat,  as  he  nsually 
passed  most  of  die  day  when  in  peace  in  playing  at  bowls  or 
tennis. 

Both  Pi2arr»  and  Almagra  were  exceedingly  patient  of  la<- 

bour 
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boar  and  fiitigue,  and  could  submit  better  than  most  men  to 
hunger  and  thirst  and  other  privations ;  but  especially  the 
marquis,  who  was  so  vigorous  that  few  young  men  were  able 
to  compete  with  him  in  his  old  dniys  at  athletic  sports.  The 
marquis  in  general  was  more  addicted  to  play  than  Almagro, 
insomuch  that  he  often  spent  whole  days  in  playing  at  bowls, 
with  any  one  that  offered,  whether  mariner  or  miller  was  all 
one ;  and  he  never  allowed  any  man  to  lift  his  bowl  for  him, 
or  to  use  any  ceremony  whatever  in  respect  to  his  rank.  He 
was  so  fond  of  play,  that  few  affairs  were  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  induce  him  to  give  over,  especially  when  losing. 
But  when  informed  of  any  insurrection  among  the  Indians, 
he  would  instantly  lay  every  thing  aside,  immediately  bracing 
on  his  armour  and  seizing  his  lance  and  target,  would  hasten 
to  the  place  where  the  mutiny  had  risen,  without  waiting  for 
his  people,  who  folljwed  him  with  all  expedition. 

Both  the  marquis  and  the  president  were  so  brave  and  so 
experienced  in  the  manner  of  making  war  with  the  Indians, 
that  either  of  them  alone  would  never  hesitate  whc^n  on  horse- 
back and  armed  to  charge  through  a  hundred  Indians.  Both 
were  extremely  intelligent,  sensible,  and  judicious,  and  could 
take  their  measures  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs  with  ^eat 
promptitude  and  propriety ;  yet  both  were  so  extremely  illi- 
terate that  neither  of  them  could  read  or  write,  or  even  sign 
their  names ;  which  assuredly  was  a  great  defect,  and  exceed- 
ingly '  inconvenient  in  carrying  on  the  important  afiairs  in 
which  they  were  concerned  ;  and  although  they  in  every  other 
respect  appeared  like  persons  0/  high  birth,  and  deported 
themselves  like  noblemen  with  much  dignity  and  propriety, 
yet  their  entire  ignorance  of  letters  was  an  evident  demonstra- 
tion of  the  meanness  of  their  birth.  The  marquis  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  servants  and  friends,  insomuch  that  in 
all  bis  dispatches  and  orders  relative  to  the  government,  and 
in  the  assignments  of  lands  and  Indians,  he  only  made  two 
lines  with  the  pen,  between  which  Antonio  Picado  his  secre- 
tary wrote  his  name,  Francisco  Pizarro.  As  Ovid  said  of 
Romulus,  respecting  astronomy,  we  may  say  of  Pizarro  that 
he  was  more  learned  in  the  art  of  war  than  in  the  sciences, 
and  applied  himself  more  to  know  how  to  atchieve  glorious 
conquests  than  to  acquire  literature.  Both  were  exceeding- 
ly affiible  and  familiar  with  the  colonists,  making  them  fire> 
ouent  visits,  and  they  readily  accepted  invitations  to  dinner 
irom  any  one;  yet  both  were  extremely  tqoderate  in  eating 

and 
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and  drinking  s  and  both  refniined  froni  amorous  coniieetion 
\?itli  Spanish  women,  on  the  principle  that  to  intrigue  with 
the  wives  or  daughters  of  their  cpuutrymen  was  both  prejudi- 
cial and  dishonourable  to  their  neighbours.  AlmagFo  was 
the  most  continent  in  regard  to  the  Peruvian  women,  9»  we . 
know  of  np  afiUirs  of  his  gallantry  in  that  country^  his  only 
son  being  born  of  an  Indian  woman  pf  Panama*  But  the 
marquis  had  more  than  one  attachment  in  Peru,  having  lived 
publickly  with  a  sister  of  Atahualpa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Don  Gonzalo  who  died  at  fourteen  yeai^  of  age,  and 
a  daughter  named  Donna  Francisca.  By  another  Indian 
woman  of  Cuzco  he  had  a  son  named  Don  Francisco  ^. 

Both  Pizarro  and  Almagro  received  high  rewards  from  his 
majesty  for  their  signal  servici^s ;  the  former  being  created  a 
marquis,  with  the  authority  of  governor  of  New  Castille,  and 
the  order  of  St  Jago.  Almagro  was  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Toledo,  with  the  title  of  President  or  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  that  country.  The  marquis  always  evinced  the 
highest  respect  for  his  majesty,  the  utmost  zeal  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  the  most  perfect  obedience  for  his  orders ;  insomuch 
that  he  would  often  refrain  from  doing  many  things  which 
were  evidently  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  lest  he  should 
appear  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  his  commission.  Frequent- 
ly, when  sitting  in  the  meeting-houses  where  the  gold  and 
silver  was  assessed  for  the  royal  fifth,  he  would  rise  from  his 
chair  to  pick  up  the  small  pieces  which  started  from  the 
scissars  j  observing  that  if  the  hands  failed  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  loyal  subject  ought  to  use  bis  mouth  to  serve  the 
king.  As  these  two  great  men  resembled  each  other  in  many 
things  during  their  lives,  so  in  their  deaths  they  were  alike 
unfortunate:  the  president  being  put  to  death  by  the  brother 
of  the  marquis,  aud  the  marquis  slain  by  the  son  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

Tlie  marquis  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  establishment  of  colonies  of  Spaniards  in 
different  places.     He  built  for  himself  a  fine  house  or  palace 

in 

6  According  to  Garclbsso,  the  marquis  "had  only  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Don  Francisco  being  the  son  of  his  brother  Gonzalo.    Don  Gonzalo, 
the  only  son  of  the  marquisy  was  bora  of  a  daughter  of  Atahualpai  not  a  sis- 
ter, named  Angelina.    Donna  Francisca  was  the  marquises  daughter  by  ■ 
Yocs  Huayllas  Nusta,  a  daughter  of  the  Inca  Huana  Capac,  \Those  Chrb-  * 
tian  n^me  was  Donna  Beatrix«^-£. 
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in  the  city  of  Lima)  and  had  two  sluices  constructed  on  the 
river  to  drive  mill<»  for  its  supply ;  employing  much  of  his 
leisure  in  superintending  the  workmen,  and  instructing  the 
overseers  how  he  wished  the  works  to  be  carried  on.  He  was 
particularly  diligent  in  procuring  the  erection  of  a  great  and 
handsome  church  in  Lima,  and  monasteries  for  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  order  of  Mercy  ;  both  of  whom  he  endowed 
with  ample  estates  in  lands  and  Indians. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PERU,  AFTER  THE 
DEATH  OF  FRANCISCO  PIZARRO,  TO  THE  DEFEAT  OP  GON- 
ZALO  PIZARRO,  AND  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRANQtJUy- 
LITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY;   WRITTEN  BY  AUGUStINO  ZARATE  '. 

Section  I. 

From  the  revival  "of  the  civil  wars  in  Peru^  to  the  close  of  the 
administratioTi  of  Vaca  de  Castro^  thejirst  governor  appoint" 
edfroni  Spain. 

AFTER  Don  Diego  had  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Lima,  he  deprived  the  magistrates  of  all  their  insignia 
of  command,  but  which  he  immediately  returned  to  them, 
with  orders  to  execute  their  official  duties  in  his  name  and 
authority.  He  then  ordered  the  Doctor  Velasquez,  who  had 
been  chief  justice  or  adelantado  under  the  marquis,  and  An- 
tonio Picado  who  had  been  his  secretary,  to  be  taken  into 
custody  *.  In  the  next  place  he  appointed  Juan  Tello,  Fran- 
cisco 

1  This  chapter  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Peru,  by  Zarate :  but  we  have  thought  proper  to  divide  it 
in  this  manner,  searat  ng  the  transactions  which  took  place  during' the  life 
of  Francisco  Pizarro»  from  those  which  occurred  after  his  death. — ^£. 

2  //  les  fit  prenarcy  are  the  words  of  the  French  translator :  prendre  may 
possibly  be  an  error  of  the  press  on  this  occasion  for  pendre ;  in  which  case 
those  officers  of  the  late  marquis  were  ordered  to  be  hanged ;  and  indeetl 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  sequel.— £. 


Cisco  de  Chaves  ^  and  ene  Sotek)  fol^  eaptafins  of^hib  traops. 
On  the  newsi<^  .this  revdliitian,  iiU'^he  Idle  TbgiLbdnds  and 
debauched  blackguards  of  the  -country  liastened  to  enrol 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  D6n  iDiego^  «i  'hopes  of^ par- 
ticipating in  the  plunder' of  the  paifi^gns  of  Piearm),  and  df 
being  enabled  to  live  licentiously  without -labour.  To  ettable 
him  to  pay  his  troops,  ^Don*  Diego  seized  tine  fifth  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  belonging  io  the  crown^  and  tbcde  pocAiei^dA  -of 
tile  properties  of  (jbose  who  had  been-  iimssacred,  and  4^  «^- 
venues  of  all  the  absentee^.  In  a  veiy  shcvrt  timie  dispiD»s 
and  divisions  arose  among  those  who  had  tak^  pat»t  with 
Son  Diogo,  AS  the  leaders  df  the  matecmtent  pait^  among 
them  were  ankious  to  assas^ate  Juan  de  Herrada)  because 
every  tiling  was  done  and  directed  by  hifh,  Don  (Diego  bav« 
ing  only  the  name  oF  captain  general,  while  *he  in  feet  exer- 
ci^^ed  the  whole  authority,  'Jnie  intention  of  these  malcon- 
tents being  discovered,  several  of  ^hem  were  put  to  4^ih  as 
seditious  people ;  among  whom  was  Francisco  de  ^GhiEi^esy 
who  was  put  to  the  radc  and  0fterw£&i*ds  hanged  «s  a  ringlead- 
er of  this  new  cotispiraey.  <Dne  Aiitohio  deOihttela  ^Uke- 
wise,  who  had  orily  airrived  <X  late  IVoln  Spain,  was  behdaded^ 
having  imprudently  Asserted  that  "the  Ajimagrians  were  Cyraitts 
and  usurpers.  , 

Deputies  or  messengers  were  sent  to  all  Aeries  and  pru- 
vinces  c^  Peru,  to  induce  the  cesniiioiMliints  ^d  magistrates 
to  recognize  Don  Di^o  as  governor,  wiiich .  ^as  done  in 
many  places  out  df  fear :  But  Alonso  de  Alvarado,  wjio^was 
lieutenant  govemdr  in  the  Jbrdvince  ^  ChadWftpoyafc,  orderod 
the  deputies  who  were  sent  into  his  governmeint  to  bcf  arrest- 
ed, (declaring  for  his  majesty  in  opposition  to  Don  Diego» 
whom  he  denounced  a  rebel.  He  waft  encouraged  in  >tiiis 
bold  procedure,  because  he  wa^  ctonifid^U  of  being  ibfe  to4e- 
fend  himsdf  with  a  bundred  inen  w4iofti  he  commanded  ma 
strong  fortress  of  his  prc^jnce^  which  he  fortilbBd  with  mooh 
care!  Don  Diego  used  everj'  efert  to  gain  Alyavado  «o  lus 
party,  by  flattering  promise  and  menacea  of  condign 'punish- 
lAent  J  but  he  unifbtmfy  replied,  that  he  would  never  ac- 
knowledge bis  airthority  wilhoat'  an  'express -command  {from 
Ijis  niijesty  to  that  effect,  and  that  lie  ^hoped,  l^  tihe^ldtssing 

'  TOL.  iv.  (^%  of 

•  «'..    »•'  •  .  .    .  .  *'  .  ■  .  •   -, 

^  d  There  mutt  have  beetf  two  )^«r»^8  in  Bm  tA  thb^name  :^ld  scnaune, 
4s,we  hivt  akx&dy  »ea  #»r Fr^nciico  4e  Ch^yes  \^^  on  the  i^^ime  cUy  wi0i 
.the  marquis.*— £. 
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ife  brsve  nen  vbMB  he  com- 

b  of  the  RMrquk,  and  to  pnoiih 

Mar  iajurious  and  outrafjeoos  cxuuhict, 

^<r  **  - t^'wwuw.sa. :■»  mjmI  authority  which  tbegr  bad  evin- 
■^  •  «^  «•*.«(  ^aMadnre.  Garcias  de  Aharado  was 
•^  -  -  ^.vtk  «mM  «  MMce  of  cavali'j  and  infantij,  having  w- 
2»^  >.  ^  .**  ant  pdace  to  the  cities  of  San  Miguel  and 
'^''  Mfc.  ,  gffKimt  the  inhabitantft  of  the*e  two  ctJonies  of 
♦i>  ..— .  ..MM.  HMWw,  aod  di«D  to  march  with  all  hi»  troc^ 
^r— *»  **fc«-»  «i»  Alvarado.  Garcias  went  accordingly  by 
■*•  -  •«-t'«*c«ot"J«»Ua,  aboot  fifteen  leagues  from  Truxilio. 
*-*^*  *.  twuua  Captain  Alonsode  Cabrera,  who  had  fled 
^k-^.  -Mlfc  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  Guanuco  tojohi  the  peo- 
-*  ..  l«*»ilU>  against  the  ugurpalion  of  Dmi  Die^  Gar- 
■^  i«M.«  Cahr«ra  and  some  otiier  of  hia  companions  prisrai- 
■*■•  .■'^*^  .**•  *^  a"»*»J  at  San  Miguel  he  cut  off  his  head, 
t?*  'Utt'^waa  put  to  death  FraociECO  de  VozmudiaBe,  and 
^•-iWJMlo  *fe  Vilkgas. 

"<  «nu  the  d^Mities  or  messengers  of  Don  Diego  arrived  at 

V  u^M  wub  orders  to  recc^ise  him  aa  governor  general  of 

i«t^  *^M!go  de  Silva  ana  Francisco  de  Carvsjal  were  the 

v^wl  AMIpBtTatec  of  that  city.     These  ofHeers,  ttwether  with 

UK-  Other  magistrates  .and  counsellors  forming  the  Cabildo, 

«MM  luvtlling  to  submit  to  bis  authority,  yet  durst  not  de- 

*»■'*  tbamseiTes  openly   till  they  had  maturely ,  considered 

wlMWtr  thejr'were  posseeied  of  a  sufficiant  force,  and  had 

1  oHNig)!  of  proTisions  and  warlike  stoj;G8  to  defend  tbenuelves 

I  HI  cftK  of  being  attacked.     On  purpose  therefore  to  gain 

1  nm«»  they  desirra  the  messengers  of  Don  piego  to  return  to 

I  t'lKtir  Qiastsr,  and  to  desire  him  to  send  them  oth^r  deputies 

1  isilh  more  ample  and  more  regular  powers  pr  iustructioiiE, 

I  Htier  which  they  would  recogpize.  hk  »iithuri^>     Gomez  de 

I  '  Tordoya,  who  was  one  of  the  prinoipal  meipib^  of  the  ruyaJ 

I  cuuncil  of  Cuzcoi  hippened  potto  be  iw  the  city  when  the 

(Icpatiea  arrived,  as  he  had  gon^  fiut.tt>tit^ay  to  take  the  di- 

vorsionof  hawking.     The  other  m^wbarB.^eati  therefore  a 

iiicawgeta  inf(»i^  him  pf  vhat  vat  gQingiOn,  .a^tcl  to  desire 

his  preKiic«  and  advice.     C^  his  .return  to  thf;'ci»i,  ^e.met 

tlie  sttesscngers  pf  iiqn  Die^,.  and  having  lef^nt  the  state  of 

;illuirs,  he  twisted  off  the  he&d  of  an  excellent  falcot^  which  he 

carried  on  his  fi>t,  saying  that  fighting  must  now  be  followed, 

not  thc^  sports  of  the  field.     After  a  i  secret  coasultatiov  with 

the  rest  m  tlie  Cabildo  od  the  {woper  meaaur^  to  be  pursued 
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:^M»  the  present  emergency,  be  left  the  city  the  8ame  night,  and 
went  to  the  residence  of  C^t^n  de  Castro.  They  sent  im- 
jne^liately  a  message  to  Pedro  Anzurez,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
province  of  Charcas,  giving  him  an  aca>uiit  of  the  state  of 
*a£birs»  and  he  desclared  himself  at.  once  for  the  party  of  his 

aiesty* 

Immediately  aftorw^ds  Gomez  de  Tordoya  set  off  in  pur* 
'Sttit  of  Pedro  Alvarez  JHoIguin,  who  bad  lately  marched  with 
above  a  buudred  men  to  reduce  some  revolted  Indians :  On 
1  coming  up  with*  Holguin,  Tordoya  immediately  told  him  all 
that  had  taken  place,  (earnestly  intreaiting  bim  .to  assist  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Cuzco  in  their  just  and  honqural^le  -inten- 
tions, and  to  assume  the  command  of  .such  troops  as  might 
.be  collected  for  thedefence  of  that  city  against  the  .usuipation 
.of  Don  Diego.  To  induce  him  to  comply,  Tordoya  dedar- 
^  himself  ready  to  become  one  of  his,  soldiers,  and  to  five  .an 
..example  of  implicit  obedience  to  his  .commands.  Hf^uin 
immeidiately  d^ared  for  his  jntyesty,  and  agreed  to  assume 
;the  command.  He  and  Tordoya  assembled  the  inhftbiitants 
-of  the  city  of  Arequipa,  ivhom  they  confirmed  iu  ^heir  ^yal- 
ty,  and  immed^tdy  set  out  lor  Cuzco  with  all  the  fqrce  they 
.xxmld  coUept.  On  the  arrival  of  Holguin  and  Tordoya  near 
.  Cueco»  above  fifty  men  who  had  declared  themselves  for  Don 
JDiego  left  the  city^  meaning  to  join  him  at  Zima  ; .  but  the 
loyalists  4$ept  de  Castro  and  jPerdinand  Bacliicao  after  them 
.  with  a  party  of  musqueteers,  who  came  .up  with  and  attacked 
ithem  during  the  rigbty  iua4  hrqiight  them  all  back  prisoners 

to  CU2CQ.  . 

All  the  magistrates  and  councillors  of  Cuzco  concurred  not 
ixoly  in  the  appointment-  of  Pedro  -  Alvarez  Holguin  as  mili- 
tary commandant,  but  they  named  him  aiptain  general  anjd 
m>,Yemor  of  all  Peru,  coming  under  an  oathi  of  obedience  to 
him  in  that  high  capacity  till  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty 
shoukl  be  made  maoUest  on  the  subject :  Aad  in  testimony 
of  th/eir  z^lous  loyalty^  the  whole,  inhabitants  of  Cuzcp  .came 
under  pbliffatyons  to  replace  all  the  sums  that  Holguin  might 
be  under  ue  necessiQr  ^  taking  irom  the  eficcts  and  revenues 
belonging 'to  the  crown  for  the  payment  and  equi|)ment  of  his 
troops,  in  case  his  majesty  might  not  approve  and  allow  that 
expence.  Besides  this,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cuzco,  Char- 
icas,  and  Arequipa  engaged  voluntarily  to  serve  in  the  war, 
and  to  contribute  towards  its  expences.  Immediately  on  his 
appointment  to  the  supreme  power,  Holguin  made  a  pro- 
clamation 
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clflmstibn  ofwar- against  Don  Diego  as  a  rebel,  and  in  a  Aor^ 
time  assembled  a  Torce  of  150  cavalry,  100  mns^ueteers  and 
100  pikemen.  But  learning  that  Don  Diego  had  more  thiin 
SOO  men  under  arms,  he  did  not  consider  himself  poweiftl 
enough  to  wait  for  him  in  Cuzco,  deeming  it  more  prudent  to 
marcn  from  thence,  by  way  of  the  mountain  road,  on  parpo»B 
to  jdih  forces  with  Alonso  de  Alvarado,  who  had  declared  for 
his  majesty*  Holguin  likewise  expected  to  be  joined  upon 
the  march  by  several  of  the  friends  ami  servants  of  the  late 
marqnis,  who  had  concealed  themselves  from  the  4*dge  df 
tlie  Almagrians  in  different  parts  of  the  momitain  region 
of  Peru.  In  pursuance  of  thi^  plan,  Holguin  set  tnit  on 
his  march  from  Cuzco,  having  appointed  Gomejs  de  Tordoya 
his  macstrc  dp  campo  or  major  general,  GardMasso  dela  Ve- 
jga  *  tmd  Pedro  Anzurea  captains  of  ^orse,  Nunno  de  Cas- 
tro and  Hernando  de  Bachicao  captains  of  foot,  and  Martin 
de  Robles  as  ensign  to  cah^  the  royal  standard.  *  On  leav- 
ing Cnzco,  all  wno  were  unfit  for  active  service  in  Ae  field 
yrere  left  behind,  and  proper  officers  were  appointed  lor 
maintaining  the  government  and  to  distribute  justice. 

On  receiving  iiotice  of  aB  these  events  WhiA  had  taken 
place  in  Cuzco,  and  tliat  Holguin  Trad  -marcfheel  from  thence 
wifti  his  troops,  Don  Diego  judged  ftat  Hdgulii  weuld  eiVr 
deavour  to  form  a  junction  wi<h  Alonzo'^Sfe  Aflvainado-who 
commanded  in  Chachapoyas,  and  would  thereforeproceed  by 
the  roountalil  road  towards  the  north  ;  he  resplveo  therefore 
to  marc^'in  stich  a  direction  as  might  enable  1^  to  inter- 
cept Holguin  before  his  junction  with  Alonzo  de  Ahrarado, 
btit  did  not  tlfink  it  prudent  to  attempt  this  before  *he  arri- 
val dfthe  force  under  Gareias  de  Alviarado,  whom  he  j^ad  re- 
called from  the  originally  concerted  expeditioh  against  Alonzo 
de  Alvai-ado  *.  while  passin^tfirough  Truxfllo, 'levying men 
and  providing  arms  and  horses,  Gkrcias'profibsed  1p  hfeve  at- 
tacked Alohzo  de  Alvarado,  'Imt  was-  resisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  in  the  province  of  Oiaiihapoyas' named  Le- 
vanto,  and  receiving  bis  orders  of  recli!  Vatti  Diki  foiegolie 
relinquished  liis  design,  am)  mafcfted  in  M  tikst^  hf  uttia. 
Immediatefy  after  the  return  of  Oardas,  Don  *1ftifego  ttegan 
ifis  march  a^inst  Holguin,  with  a  fo^ce  of  300  horee,  f  00 

|nusi|TT^teers, 

4  This  ofiiccr  was  father  to  the  historian  of  the  san^e  Tiame.-^E/  ' 

5  It  was  now  the  year  L544rk««^.  '  •     .  .•  '  ..:»     . 
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inusfuetfers^  and>  1:50  pikemea ;  biit  before  his  departure,  he 
banished  the  children  of  the.  late  marquis  and  of  Gonzalo 
Fiaairro  from;  the  coantKy,  and  executed  Antonio  Picado, 
hanriii^  previously  pnt  him  to  the  torture  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
tort confession  trom  him  as  to  any  hidden  treasure  belonging 
to  tbemarquisk 

'f  As  dttffmg  the.  dlrii  dissections,  in  Pera,  all  intercourse 
mth  Spam  wi»  snspended,  the  detail  of  the  extraordinary 
tcan5aotions>tbE9re  between  the  marquis  and  t)^e  elder  Alma* 
groyr'  aJready  recotml^  did  not  soon  reach  th^  court  ^*  Un« 
fbrtuaately' fi»  the  victorious  faction,  the  first  intelligence 
wflB«br6u^t1Jiither  bysome  of  Almagro's  officers,  who  left 
the  counury  dn  the  ruin  of  their  cause;  and  thby  related 
what  had  happened  widi  eirery  circumstanSe  unfiivourable  to 
Pizarro' and  las.  brothers;  Their  ambition,  their  breach  of 
tbe  most  solemn  ei^agements,  their  violence  and  cruelty, 
weiae  pidnted  with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party 
hatred*  Ferdinand  Pi^i^ro^  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  ap*> 
peared  at  court  with  ^eat  splendour,  endeavoured  to  e&ce 
the  impression  which  their  accusati<ms  had^  made,  and  to  jus« 
tify  hi&  brodiier  and  himself  by  representing  Abnagro  as  the 
aggressor*  Th?  ediperor  axid  his  ministers,  though  they 
conid  not  pronounce  whiich  of  the  contending  Actions  wa& 
most  criminal,  cleeurly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their 
dissentions.  It  was  obvious,  that  while  the  leaders  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms 
which  should  have  been  turned  against  the  common  enemy 
in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public  good 
must  cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians 
might  improve  the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the 
I^^Mniiirds  presem^di  to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished.  But  the  evil  was  move  apparent  than 
the  remedy.  Wheze  Ae  information  which  had  been  received 
WBfr  so  deteetive  and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of  action  so  re* 
mote,  it  If  as  Skbhost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct 
that  ought  ,ta  be  foUowed^f  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be 
approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  execution,  the  si- 
tuation 

6  As  Zsrate  introduces  Vaca  de  Castro  Into  the  history  of  Peru  with* 
out  any  previous  notice  of  hb  appointment,  it  has  been  diieemed  proper  to 
give  a  short  account  of  hia  commission  from  Robertsons  History  of  Ameri- 
ca, III  SS9,  which/ bemg  too  long  for  a  hote^  is  distinguished  in  tjie  text  by 
inverted  commas.— E. 
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tuatioix  of  the  parties,  and  the  curcnin«taiic60  of  ai&in,  might 
alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  efEsctsextrciii^  peniicioiia. 

"  Nothing  thesefore  remained  but  to  send  a  persons  to 
Peru,  vested  with  extensire  and  diBcvetidnary  powers  i  ^<% 
after  viewing  deliberately  the  posture  of  affiurs  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  inquiring  on  the  spot  into  the  conduct  of  the  dif- 
ferent leaders,  should  lie  authorised  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment  in  that  form  which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  the  parent  state  and  the  wei£ire  of  the  oolooj* 
Tl^he  man  selected  in  1539  for  this  important  oharae  was 
Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  die  court  of  royal 
audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  firm- 
ness, justified  the  choice.     His  instructions,  though  ample, 
were  not  such  as  to  tetter  him  in  his  eperationB.    Aooosding 
to  the  difierent  aspect  of  afiairs,  he  had  power  to  take  upon 
him  different  characters.    If  he  found  the  governor  still  abve, 
he  was  only  to  assume  the  tide  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  ap-. 
pearance  of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  against 
givmg  any  just  cause  of  oftence  to  a  mau  who  had  merited  so 
highly  of  his  country.  •  But,  if  Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  a  commission  that  he  might  then  fNroduce,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  his  successor  \n  the  'government  of 
Peru.     This  attention  to  Pkarro,  however,  seems  to  have-, 
flowed  rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than  from  any  appro- 
bation of  his  measures ;  for  at  the  very  time  that  the  court 
seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand was  arrested  at  Madrid^  andconfitiad  to  a  prisoa  where 
he  remained  above  twenty  years  '. 

^*  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  left  Spain  in  1540,  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  in  154],  after  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage, 
into  a  small  harbour  in  the  province  of  Fc^yan ;  and  pio- 
ceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after  a  journey  no  less  difficult 
than  t^ious,  he  reached  Quito.  In  hSs  way  he  received  ac* 
counts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the  events  which  fi^Uowed- 
upon  it,  as  already  mentioned*  He  immedialefy  produced 
his  commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the* 
same  privileges  and  authority  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Pi* 
zarro ;  and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  without  hesita« 
tion  by  Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant  general  for  the 

emperor 

7  Tlie  remainder  of  the  circumstances  relative  to  de  Castro^  liere  quoted, 
are  to  be  found  in  Robertson  II.  359. ;  the  other  events  in  the  history  of 
Peru  having  been  already  given  from  Zarate.^£. 
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eaiperoi^  In^  Popayan^  and  by  Pedro  de  Poelbn^.wfcphadifee.; 
command  of  the  trodpsleft  in  Quito  in  the.  absence  of  Gon-^; 
zalo  Pisarro.  -  Vaca  d«  Castro  not  only  assuiided  the  supreme  > 
authority,  but  shewed  that;  he  possessed  the.  talents  which  the. 
exercise  of  it  at  that  janet«ire  required^  \  By  his  influence 
and  address,  he  soon  assetuUed  such  ta^  body  of  *  troops,  a^  not 
only  set  him  above  idt  tear  of  being  eaqsospd  to  any  insult  < 
from  the  adverse  party,  'but  eoatiled  ^him.  to  tikdvtoc^  iro^T 
Quito  with  the  dimity  that  beeame  hts  ,charaeter4>  >  By>  di^/ 
pafehingf  per^ns  of  confidence:  to  the  di£^reat  settlem^U^  jb 
P^6/  with  a  formal  notificsESion ,  cf  hta  9jxv^  »aud,.of  .l¥4t 
comiliis«on,  he  communioated- to.his.conntarymelGt  thb  ro^aL 
pleasure  with  i^pe<jt  to  the  gopvemment  o£  tfaa  eouolisy^     Byi 
privi^  emissaries,  heexcit^  sueh  offioeDs  AS:bad  discovered  > 
their  distipprc^iotion  of  Almagro's  proceddiu^)  to.xntoifest. 
their  difty  to  their  sovereign  by  Suj[)porting  the  pe0Wk|k  b«ii<)UiNi) 
ed  W]t&  hisdommissimi^    Tliose^measures  w»reiprcMfliJKitive:C]f; 
great  effects*     Encouraged  by 'the  i^prOaUi -^  oC  the .  newj 
governor,  or  pi^epared  hy  his  madkinotion^  ;the  Joy;al  were: 
confirmed  in  their  prinei]^les»-  and  avowed  theni  jwith  greal^r-. 
boldness  i  the  timid  v^Bftored  to  declare  thdr .  sentifiientaii 
the  neatral  and  waving,  Ending  ii'^ieeeseary.ia  choose.^.side^ . 
be^an  to  lean:  to  that  whkh  now  appeared  to  be  the  wsS^sAi  w. 
well  as  the  most  just  ^/'^   »i  •    i    icsi* 

Don  IMegd  had  hardly  got  two  leie^es :  ironf  Iima#  in. 
154^,  when  secret  orders  arrived  there^frgm  Vaca^le  C!astno». 
addressed  to  P.  Thomas^  de*  San*  Martin,  ptoviooiaLdf  .the 
Dominicans,  and  Francisco  de  BarrionuevOf  'io..iivhomi.Ji^ 
committed  the  xfiireetiotl  of*: public  aifiuis  till  \m  own  arriyalt. 
By  these  persons,  the  cbblldp  of  the  oityiwas  sefkredy  assem^v. 
bled  in  the  Dominican  convent^  to  whom,  these  ord^.weref' 
oomimi&ioatedi  a^d  who  Immediately  recqgaifiied  Vaca  :d€h 
Cilstro  as  go^i^^nori  iMtd-Geroaimo-  de  Aliaga^'  his  princnptl 
^eoretlkry,  asad^ntadb'Or  lieiiteiiantgovemoriof  Periitf  .  Im-' 
mediatdyujuonthie  formal  act  of  #eoogaitii»[i,  the  memberr 
df  the  cabOdo  atid  several  of '  the  p!riiici|Nd  citizens,  fled  hx 
TruxiUo^  fearing  tli^  fesentdient  of  the  :Almagrians.  -Al-i 
though  «U  ^is  had  passed  in  seeret,  it  was  comfmunicatedon 
the  same  night  to  Don  DiegOv  who  wias  disposed  im  ioose-^ 
queace  to  have  returned  with  the  intention  of  giving.  ;i^  the 
ofy  to  pkmder  $  but  he  w«s  afrud  ksl  by  delay  Holguin 

roighK 

a  We  no^  rstttni  ta  the  narrative  of  Z4r|te>-£« 


w^m^itm Ike  wth  rf  M,  -ni  *«*5 jSSta^ 

mwcn  <«MM  mifM  ««»  Jy^f^„^  of  the  n^«^ 

Jmo  de  Siwvedra.  Ylleii  Smastz  «m  v,<w- 

>?^>>iipi!FMr    Yfr5ta»:DW«>foBwedaMb»»*JW^ 
.»«>  ita^Bfff  thrt.fce  ^tasynt^  got  up  wrtb  *»S!L.t  fo^ae 


B.i»««  to  retire.     They  executed  their  otdew  «««»f  "S^^J^ 

•jAt%  hanged.  M»d  dffwdlife  a»d  i»>««y  ^'^J  *£. 
wnlUe  rewaidk  in .  in«meM  ««,  the-  third,  if  he  utouW  <»«?  » 

BJS??-^'*.  duprtfcf*.  t*  join  hiw*  .a»rt  V  *^Sr&2 

Zt!,^!^^^'^^    He  evea  ^dWn^JW^ 
to  thi*  aoldt«r  tHat  Wtiiould  "ligiowly  :ke^J*»«''*^ 
a«  but  tft>»^ « k««  h*  •»  d#««cte4  *P 
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toQk«&bttial-meriinre&r  tor  receive  bUn^  plaeing  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  uiader  atxm  all  night  on  that  side  wmch  the  ' 
soldier 'infentiQiied  as  the  part  ii^ere  Hnigtiin  was  to  att«ei&' 
The  iiiteiition&  of  iiolgitin  were  diaaaetfically  opposite -Id' 
thtst  stoi^y  wbicb  ltd  had>  put  m  tlte  mottth  of  the  soidi^r^r 
iaeliniiig:OBl^  to  gain  time  fat?  a  seenre  retreat ;  so  that  lvi» 
mediateljr  after  dispatchiiigtbe.soldijsri   be  deoupEiped  i»  the 
uAfUHeeC  the  ^alght«  mBudiif^,  wi^b  all  poeisiUe  celei^itjr  Up 
get  hia  avmy  into  a  pbee  of  fii^e^f  vthAe  Don  £)iegousele»s]gF' 
k^pt  bi»  army  tmderar»iS(in>  expectation  of  bein^  attacked^ 

Wben  Don  Diegb  discoveped  the  trick  wJnm  had  beeii< 
iHiposedr  on  hiat^  he  T»siinied<  the  ptir»&tt  of  Holguin  with  as  > 
Tmch  (5eierity  aa  faoi. could -^i. But  Holguin  had  sentaqsick* 
messenger  t0»  Akmsn^-^,  Akrairailo,  requesting  iwrn  to  hastm 
to  faiis^  assistance^'  which  Alvatr^tdo  did  without  delay  with  ait 
his  own  troo|i8  and  Several  of  the  inhobitams  of  Truxillo. 
Q»  the  junettott  of  ihl^se   officers  a'  few  days   afterwaaidsyX 
Doai  IKrao.  discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  netumed  toniaiids' 
Cuzoo;    Hoignin  and  Alrarado  sent  off  immediately  to  in^; 
ft«m  Y9CA  de  Gas^o  by  letter' of  all  <  the  preceding  evaitta^f 
and  counselled  him  Ho  advaace  Witboitt  delay  to  join  thean^' 
a*  they  were  ia  suiident  fome  to  make. him  master  of  the> 
country  when  strengdMaed  by  hia  duthbrity.     A.t  thisi  time' 
Juan  de  Herrada  expired  at  Jauja^  and   Don   Diego  de« 
taehed  a^  part  of  bis  anny  to  the  low  coantry  of  Peru. to 
cottect  likQise  of  his  party  «Kbo  waceat-  Areqiaipa  and  other"' 
pknees*     Hia  offideta  phtodered  the  city >  of  ^^reqii^a,  and  dag 
Hp>ev^  wb^ve  about  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans  iit 
seardii  of  ireasmre^  aa  tbey  were  kiiiMpnicd  that  the  itdiabit*. 
avts  of  tbat  city  bad  coaceded  their  tah^ible  effects  in  that 
ooiMreot. 

VftcadeOaafro  had  reached  Peru  with  mocb  dtfiiculty  and) 
bttgne^  The  voysKge  from  Pananm  was  exceedingly  tedioua^ 
ancftempestuous^  and  the  vesael  in  which  he  sailed  lost  all'  ita 
anohors.  Having  ai  last  reached  the  harbour  of  Buenaven* 
tora  at  the  bottom^of  the  bay  of  Choco  on  the  coast  of  Ra«^ 
posoy  he  wentfnom  thence  by  land  to  the  frontiers  of  th& 
goYormiieiit  of  Beaaiaaar,  who  commanded  in  Popayao^ 
and  lifaaiioe  to  Peru.  He^  mSm^  inucb  hardship  and  iatiguft 
in  that  journey,  both  frdm  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
v^  awl  the  scarcity  of  proviHions,  so  that  he  fell  sick  aa 
being  quite  unused'  to  soch  fat%ues«  Yet  as  the  death  of  the 
marquis  and  the  ^bsequent  events  were  ahready  known  ia 

Popayan^ 
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Pbpayan,  de  Castro  continued  his  journey  with  as-lictle  dehy 
a<  possible,  tlmt  he  might'  endeavour  by  his  presence  to 
remedy  the  disorders  of  the  country.  Aithcnigh  Vaca  de^ 
Gastro  had  been  sent  to  Peru  ostensibly  to  jnvestignte  into^ 
and  take  c6gmzance  of  the  death  of  A)magra>  and  of  the 
subsequent  transactions,  without  any  Ofder  to  deprive  tbe^ 
marquis  of  the  government,  or  even  to  suspend  hid  authority  $ 
yet  he  had  been  furnished  with  a  secret  commission,  by  whidt 
he  was  authorized  to  assume  the  government,  in  case  the 
marquis  should  die  during  his  voyage,  or  after  bis  arrival, 
and  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  that  high  office,  till  the 
emperor  might  give  orders  to  the  contrary.  By  the  authorif^ 
of  this  commission,  he  was  received  in  the  camp  of  Holguin 
and  Alvarado  as  governor.  He  was  accompanied  thither  by 
several  persons  who  had  joined  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  Peru, 
particularly  by  Captain  Lorenzo  de  Aldana,  who  had  been 
lieutenant  governor  of  Quito  under  the  marquis.  He  seitt 
before  him  Captain  Pedro  de  Puellen,  to  make  preparaticms 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  He  sent  likewise  Gomez  de  Royaa 
.to  Cuzco,  with  orders  to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of 
that  city  to  received  him  as  lieutenant.  Royas  used  so  much 
diligence  and  address  that  be  arrived  at  Cuzco  ami  was  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  in  the  command  of  that  place  before 
Don  Diego  could  reach  it  with  his  army. 

Wh«i  Vaca  de  Castro  passed  through  the  province  of 
Bracamoras  on  his  \(^ay  from  Quito  to  Truxilio,  Captain 
Pedro  de  Vergara,  who  was  then  occupied  in  reducing  that 
province,  and  had  even  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  post  on 
purpose  to  defefid  himself  agamst  Don  Diego,  joined  hun 
with  ail  bis  men.  At  Tmicitio  the  new  governor  was  joined 
by  Gomez  de  Tordoya,  who  had  quitted  the  camp  in  consEe-^ 
quence  of  a  dispute  with  Holguin.  He  was  joined  likewise 
at  Truxillo  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  and  some  other  gentle^ 
men.  By  all  these  means,  when  vaca  de  Castro  left  Trusdlla 
to  repair  to  the  camp  of  Holguin  and  Alvarado,  he  had^ 
already  collected  a  well  armed  force  of  mbre  than  tliro  hun^ 
dred  men,  all  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  Immediately  on  hiv 
arrival  at  the  camp,  Holgain  and  Alvarado  received  him  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  givii^  up  to  him  their  standards 
and  all  other  marks  of  authority ;  all  of  which  he  restored^, 
except  the  royal  standard,  which  he  retained  for  himself.r 
Having  appointed  Ho^uin  to  the  command  of  the  army,  as^ 

maestre  de  campo  general^^he  ordered  him  to  march  forwaids 

11  tor 
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to  Jauja»  and  to  wa>t  d^^sretiU  b^  himself  mighit  retom  fronf 
Liai»t  w^re  he  propdseil  going  thai  he  might  establish  k9 
govermyient  in  pi^p^F  ordeiv  axid  on  purpose  to  collect  meny 
arms*  and  ameEMinilion.  He  gave  order»  to  Holguin,  that 
Captain  Diego  de  Royi^^  should  always*  precede  the  army . 
ab^iit  twenty  les^ue^owith.  a  detaohnt^i^t  of  thirty  horsemen^ 
to  gain  iBtelligencje  of  the  motions .  €>f  the  enemy*  At  the 
same  tkM  he  mnt  back  Diegp  de  Mora  ta  TruxHioi  to  take. 
the  coontaad  i£i  that  pity«  l)e  Castrq  thus  took  every  proper 
preca^tifpn  tor  the  .succestifiil  issue  of  his  expedition,  with  as 
much  prudent  foresight  a^  if  be  fetad  b«)9iv.aU  bis  life  enured  tor 
warlike  affiurs*^  ■    -  s' 

When  Don  Diego  foMl^d  thai  Holguin  had  escaped  fronv 
lu9  pursuit*  as  formerly  related,  he  went  to  Cuzco  with  his 
army9  where  Christav^  de  ^teki*  whom  he  had  detached 
there. befiajre  him*. hai^  piready  taken  possession  of  the  city^ 
and  haddisplaiced  the  magistrates. who  had  been  established' 
tb^re  ^ii^iei^  the  authority  ^f  theiiew  goirernor*    Immediately. 
on  tl%e. arrival  of  Don  Diego,  at  .Cuze^y  hemade  every  lexer-' 
tion  to  provide  artillery  and  gin^powd^r  for  the  farther  p^o**- 
secution  of  the  war«     Both  of  these. wal'like  arti^es  ^e  easily 
made  in  Peru«    A&  to  artillery,  there  is  abwidance  of  metal: 
for  chat  purpose,  aqd  there,  were  also  several  pev^us  in  Cuzco : 
who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted,  wish  the  manner  of  founds- 
iag  caiuion:  These  mete  LeuniUmes  t>r  Greeks,  <;sevenil  of 
whom  had  come  to  Peru  ouit. of  respect  for  Pedro  de  Gandia^ 
who  was  master  of  the  ordnance  toi>oo  Diego.     Powder  waa: 
likewise  easily  made  in  gr^at  ajbandaqcey  as  saltpetre  is  to  be: 
)iad  ill  every  part  pf  tha^  <eountry  of  t^ceUent  quaUty*   .  At 
the  same  time  he  bad  defensive  armou^l  made  Amt  tlmse  of  his 
people  who  weije  in  want^  farming  i(M>rsIet&  and  helmets  of 
silver  mlxe^  with,  copper,  whigh  answered  amazingly  weUyt 
and,  were  made  by  the  native  artii»ts,  who  fabricated  everjr 
kind  of  arm»  in  imitation  of^  and  as  gcMxl  as  those  of  Milan* 
By  these  means^  and  by  collectiiig  all  the  arms  thixHighout 
the  whole  country,  every  one  of  bis  mep  was  at  least  provid- 
ed with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirass  or  corselet*  and  a  helmet^*  > 
In  this  maiuierDon  Diegp  was  enabled  to  equip  two  hundred 

musqueteerSf 

9  Ga&iilasso  sajw*  that  on  this  occasion,  the  Inca  Manca  C>pac>  who 
had  retired  to  :he  mountainsi  in  remembrance  of  the  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  between  him  amd  the  elder  Almagro,  provided  Don  Diego  with 
large  quantities  of  armour,  swords  and  saddles,  which  had  been  fornierI]r 
tftloea  fr«m  the  Spaniards,  sufficient  to  arm  two  hundred  men. — £» 


1  ...mmaies  of  men  a^ 
'  •«^^r^tS«Kd been ««» of 

>,^4hJa  ^^  *^T -Tfttev  drew  weir  »^*^^^--a| 
^"        ^  in  wbicti  ttwj  **V.   --^  were  pr^*^®P"r 

"      S,  t^  «K**'^«ba»le  between  *e 

'   "^  -  '""tl^A  Selo  much  to  ^e«^^'2to- 

'^    .-"-   "*  ;^  tLt  he^migl»t  take  «»«?"«•  ."fJe 
^     '*^         ««  »*^  **^     J  *^  fr-TcG  oreca«tion«  tn  tbe 

-.  J.a»  was  mtended,  t^^t   an  ^^  ^^ 

T.^be  house  ^f  Don  Diego     .vho    ^J^^^S^^^^ 

'^^M/eualed  to  put  him    to    dcftth*       Me  <^^*^*"^ir.i,^^ 

^  £S^Sr,  and  received  vt  si«iilar  advice  from  aether 

k   Utile  farther  on>.     Yet  he  persisted  m  g?^"S^ber, 
-    I>oii  Diego,    and    even    Went   up  to  lus  ^^^toiber^ 

found  him  on  a  day-bed    under   P~^«%.?:^t*l 
This  visit  seemed  to  be  expected,  as  Don  l^iego  i«»" 
med  men  concealed  \t\  a  neigliboaring  rooin. 
^    de   Alvarado    and     bis     ibUowers  went  mto  tne 
>fI>onDieffo,  to  whom  Alvai^do  said  ;  **  1  ftOp^> 


.^aj-zned  men  concealeo  in  a  neigiiooariag  ifwvm». 

:k^b«    de   Alvarado    and     bis     IbUowers  went  mto  tne 

«^    of  Don  Diego,  to  whom  Alvai^do  said  ;  **  ^"^^^ 

L  ^     Xliat  your  indisposition  ia  of  little' importance.     ^^^ 

t^    and  shake  it  off,   and  you  will  be  the  l^etter  of  some 

.£a.xid  amusement.      Come  along  'Hvith  us,  aud  tnougn 

i  J.ifct1e»  your  presence  w^iU  give  pleasure  to  the  cdtnpany 

B»  '^^^t  you/'     Don  Di^^o  agreed  to  go,   and  called  for 

«^  9     being  already  armed  witb    bis    sword  and  dagger, 

AYhilo 
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tbe  cfMopany  in  the  rwm  made  way  by  gomg  out^  and 
Gam»8  de  Aliviiirado  wwt  immediatdy  before  Don  Diego, 
Pedro  delQnnate  «nd  sevei^l  olhers  who  were  instructed, 
abnt  ifae  door,  .aod  sd^ng  on  Gareias  told  him  he  was  their 
prisbDOT.  Don  Diego  drew  his  sword,  with  which  he  wound- 
ed Gaxciosy-jsayitig  that  heanuBt  be  dain,  not  taken  prisoner; 
and  innaedic^fy  Juan  Balsa, '  Alfotiso  de  Saavedra,  Diego 
Mmidez  the  brother  of  Rodrigo  Orgc^nez,  and  several  others 
who  were  i^ancealed  in  the  ilext  room,  rushed  but  and  put 
Aivacadoto death  with  many  woundi*. 

jQa  the  news  of  ihk  event  spreading  throngli  the  city,  it 
occasioned  nivoh  disssds&ction  and  some  appearances  of  an 
insurnectiQn  which  might 'have  had  very  fatal  consequences; 
but  Don  Didgo  went  irainediately  out  into  the  great  square, 
wheoe  he  sneceedej  m  api^easing  the  people,  and  the  friends 
of  JVlvfOsdo  were  foroed  to  be  quiet.    Immediately  after  this, 
on  piHiposeio  give  employment  to  his  troops,  and  because  he 
faaudl^ial/  Vaea de  Castro  had  jomed  Holguin  and  Alonso 
Alvarado,  lie tmarohed' out  from  Cueco,  meaning  to  seek  out 
and  gi^e  battle  to  the  itiyalistis^     His  army  on  this  occasion 
was  Uie  most  mutieroufc  find  best  appointed  that  had  hitherto 
boen^  seen  in  iPeru,  consisting  of  250  horse,  ^00  musqueteer^ 
and  2dQ  pft^emen,  many  of  these  being  armed  with  halberts, 
and  ail.TemaflBkably  well  provided  with  defensive  armour,  es-^ 
peciaUy  allihis  cavahy^  who,  besides  coats  of  mail,  had  back 
and  breaatipieces  of  iron.     Besides  these,  he  had  a  great  train 
of  artillery,  and  was  neoomponied  by  Pieiul,  the  brother  of  the 
Inca  twho  had  been  raised  to  the  Peruvian  throne  by  the 
dder  Almagro*     The  assistance  of  this  chief  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  Don  Di^o  o/a  the  present  ocx;asion,  as  bis  In- 
dians, always  went  a  conrideriible  way  before  the  army,  and 
cddiged  the  natives  of  all  the  districts  througli  which  they 
pasi^  to  supply  provisions  for  the  tro<^,  and  to  fumidii 
people  for  caitying  the- baggage  and  other  necessary  services. 
In  this  manner  Don  Diego  proceeded  Tor  about  fifty  leagues  to 
the  province  of  Vilcas,  where  he  leamt  that  the  royal  army 
was  onhr  thirty  lesgues  distant  from  him. 

Whik  Vaca.de  Castro  was  in  Lima,  he  procured  a  num- 
her  ofmusquets  to  be  made  by^Ae  workmen  of  that  city,  and. 
•  made  evjery .other  preparation  in  his  power  to  strengthen  his 
army.  Among  other  things,  as  Don  Diego  had  carried  off 
the  whole  royal  ti'easure,.  he  borrowed  a  large  sum  from  the 
Inhabitants  of  Uma,  for  the  pay  of  his  troops  and  other  ex- 

pences 
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KS  '!l?''  ''^''  K  t""^  *"  *^«e«  *>^J»g  regulati^d,  he  seft  oat 
Franoi^^l  ^^"\^  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  coHect,  leaving 
Juan  £  1  *^^i^««evo  as  his  Keiitenant  in  Lima,  and 
direct^,!  i.^^  Guevara  as  commandant  of  his  marine.  He 
tants     f  T^-  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^"^i^  leaving  orders  with  the  inhabi- 

city     *ri*^  u-^  threatened,  should  make  an  iittack  upon  the 

waite  1 V **  iT-^  an-ival  at  Jauja,  where  Holguin  a«d  the  amiy 

stor      f  ^®  found  diat  the  general  had  provided  good 

\siTft         ^^^^  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  pitrlicularfy  ^ 

*&e  supply  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  made   at  that 

I  ^^^'  u  '^^^  governor  incorporated  the  honiemen  whom  be 

Drought  along  with  him  from  Lima  among  the  troops  or 

companies  of  cavalry  already  in  the  army,  which  were  com- 

nianded  by  tbe  Captains  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin,  Pedro  An- 

2ureE,  and  Garciiasso  de  la  Vega,  and  formed  an  odditional 

tvoop  of  horse  of  which  he  gave  the  commaijid  to  Gomez  de 

Alvarado,     Those  foot  soldiers  which  be  brought  with  him 

were  distributed  into  the  companies  of  Pedro  ^eA^ergara  and 

Nunno  de  Castro,  and  he  formed  a  new  company  ^of  mus- 

queteers,  of  which  he  appointed  the  bachelor  Joan  Velez  de 

Guevara  captain.     Although  a  man  of  letters  and  educated 

in  the  study  of  the  law,  Guevara  was  an  excellent  soldier, 

and  particularly  attentive  to  discipline,  and  had  even  greatly 

assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  musquets  witli  which  his 

company  was  armed.     Being  likewise  very  learned  in  the 

layr^  he  executed  a  judicial  charge  at  the  same  time  with  hts 

military  command,  both  on  the  present  occasion  u«der  Vaca 

de  Castro,  and  during  tbe  subsequent  troubles  |)roduced  by 

Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  wiU  be  afterwards  related.     Every  day 

till  noon,  he  held  liis  judicial  sittings  and  dispatched  such 

affairs  of  tJiat  kind  as  occurred,    in  the  -oitlinary    sober 

jdress  of  a  lawyer.     After  that,  he  dressed  in  richly  embroi-* 

.  dered  uniformis,  wkh  a  buff*  jeiJLin,  a  feather  in  his  hat,  and 

his  rousquet  on  his  shoukler,  exereising  his  company  witli 

piuch  attention,  and  practised  himself  in  firing. 

Having  drawn  together  a  well  armed  fi>rce  of  seven  hun- 
idreii  men,  ^70  of  ?syhpm  were  cavalry,  170  musqueteers,  and 
160  armed  witn  pikes,  Vaca  de  Castro  appointed  captam 
Francisco  de   Carvajal  serjeant  major  ^^  of  his  army;  the 

same 

10  The  rank  of  serjeant  major   in   the  Spanish  service  appears  tq  an- 
swer to  our  adjutant^  as  applied  to  a  battalion:  On  the  present  occasion 

Carvaj^ 
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^ame  person  who  was  afterwards  maestro  de  campo  general 
under  Gonzak>  Pizarro.  Carvajal  was  an  officer  ot  great 
experience,  having  served  above  forty  years  in  the  army,  and 
was  bred  in  the  wars  of  Italy  under  the  gi^eat  captain^  having 
risen  in  that  service  from  tiie  ranks  to  a  lieutenancy.  By 
him  all  the  movements  of  the  army  were  directed. 

^bout  this  time  a  message  was  received  by  Vaca  de  Castro 
from  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who  had  just  returned  to  Quito  from 
fa  is  disastrous  expedition  to  Lqs  Canelos,  formerly  related. 
Gonzalo  made  offer  to  the  governor  to  march  to  bia  assis- 
tance with  all  tlie  troops  he  could  raise ;  but  de  Castro,  in 
answer,  after  thanking  him  for  his  good  will,  desired  him  to 
remain  at  Quito  and  on  no  account  to  come  to  the  army,  as 
he  had  hope  of  bringing  Don  Diego  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, being  only  desirous  of  restoring  the  country  to  peace. 
In  ^is  procedure,  the  governor  meant  in.  some  n^easure  \o 
mortify  the  pride. of  Gon^lo  Pizarro  \  and  besides,  h^  feared 
lest  his  natural  desire  of  taking  revenge  for  the  ipui:der  of  his 
brother  might  prove  an  invincible  obstacle  against  Don 
Diego  agreeing  to  any  aecoipmodation,  who  woulp  never  ven- 
ture to  submit  to  any  one  who  waa  apQompanied  by  Gptijsalo 
Pizarro,  whose  friends  in  the  royal  army  were  very  nume- 
rous* Some  persons  allege  that  Vaca  de  Castro  was  afraid 
of  permitting  Gonzalo  to  join  the  army,  lest  they  might  elect 
him  as  their  general,  as  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  sol- 
diers. At  this  time  likewise,  Vaca  de  Castro  sent  orders  to 
tthose  persons  who  had  the  chameof  the  children  of  the  late 
marquis  in  San  Miguel  and  Truxillo,  to  remain  with  them 
there  till  farther  orders,  and  on  no  account  to  carry  them  to 
Lima ;  alleging,  as  a  specious  pretext,  that  they  were  safer 
there  than  at  Lima. 

All  his  militaiy  preparations  being  completed,  Vaca  de 
Castro  left  Jauja  with  his  i»rmy  in  excellent  order,  taking,  the 
route fi[»*Guamanga,  as  he  was  ipforme^. that  Don  Diego  was 
in  full  march  to  take  possession  of  that  city,  or  to  take  post 
at  a  very  important  passage  of  a  river  in  tliat  neighbourhood* 
which  would  give  great  advantage  in  the  future  operations 
of  the  war  to  either  party  which  might  obtain  possession  i;X 
that  posty  as  Guamanga  was  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks 
and  deep  vallies,  serving  as  natural  fortifications  of  extreme? 

ly 

Carvajal  may  be  conndered  9s  adjutant  general  under  Vaca  de  Castro^ 
Maestre  dc  Caxnpo  seems  equivalent  to  Major*  General, — ^£. 
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w  difficnH  ftccf^-    Capttfin  Biego  de  Rovas,  who  biiir*eti> 
fermeriy  mentootted  as  commanding  the  Advanced  Lmard  ot 
the  royal  arniy,  had  lUready  occupied  tbe  city  df>Guamaii^a  ^ 
and  on  receivMig  mtelbwnce  of  the  rapid  ^maixrh  ot  Don 
Pieso  to  that  place,  had  fortified  bimseU  tlH?re  as  stmngk  as 
possible,  that  he  wight  be  able  to  defend  it  titt  the  ani^rsdof 
aiearmv««aer  Vacade  Castro.     The  governor,  therefore^ 
^arthe^  ^^^  «^  ^y^^,  celerky  as  posJ^ibte,  «eiHli«g  rni  Cap« 
tMM  de  Castro  ^*^^,™  company  of  musqueteors  to  take  post 
<m  fe  craggy  *»^W  of  difficidt  ascent  near»GufMnaiiga,  culM  Fi/r-- 
rti'bythe  Pi^ruVians  and  Parcos  by  tJie  Spaniards.     Vaca  de 
Castro,  on   his  arrival  one  evening  within  two  leagues  tof 
Gttamanga,  received  information  that  Don  Diego  wjis   al- 
ready in  possession  of  that  city,   wliidh  disappointed   him 
greatly,  itiore  especially  as  the  whole  6t*  >bis  own  ferocips  weVe 
'ticit  yet  come  up.    Alonso  de  AWarado  Mras  sent  back  therc- 
^re,  to  expedite  their  march  ^  land  to  brin^them  on  in'go^ 
«rl[er,  as  the  enemy  was  so  near.     Some  oi  the  t^aar-gcmrd  Jof 
'tbe  army  marched  that  day  above  five  io<ig  ledgUes,  which 
Jjras  a  mo4t  fatiguing  "exertion,  astbe  road  was  full  of  rocks^ 
'ttnd  steep 'passes,  and  they  were  under  the  neeesdity  of  carry- 
ing their  amis  and  acciiutr^meilts.    having  parsed  the  ^iiy, 
'the  whole  army  stood  46  their  arn^^rtrf^t,  not  fiaving  any 
iiecu^te  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  Who  was  beliefvod  to  ^be 
^igfa.    Nejtt  day,  liowever,  'learnitig  by  their  scouts,  who  ;had 
>bei^n  above  six  leagues  m  advance,  that  the  enemy  was  still  at 
h  icbniide^able  distdnce^  tfhe  i^yatlist&  enean^ed  to  take  some 
^test 

^Becejving  more  certain  infotfrtatfiwi  of  the  situation  of  <he 
-  eii^my,  who  were  ^U  at  theidislttnee  of  nine  leagues  from  his 
camp,  Vaca  de  Castro  sent  a  letter  to  Dot)  IDiegotiy  ^Francis- 
co Y^iaquez,  comhionding  him  in  bis  mi^esty^s  nametodis- 
imigs'his  army,  and  to  repair  to  the  l^oyal  stafldard,  on  doing 
Vhidh  ite  sbould  be  pardoned  fol'  all  that  was  p^t:  But,  lif  he 
rdused^  be  might  expect  to  be  proceeded  '^gainst  widi  Ae 
ntmost  sevl^rity,  as  a  rebd  agahi^t  the  }cing*    'Pie  governor 
sent  likewise  a  private  soldier  whd  was  iwell  ncqutumed  with 
%e  coUnti*y,  'fligiiised  as  ^n  Indian,  carrying  lettei*s^r  ^se- 
veral-gentlemen  in  the  rebel  army,  offering  them  an  aopmeftty 
and  large  rewards  if  they  would   abandon  ^Ddii-  Diego. 
Though  this  man  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  discovery, 
his  frack  was  noticed  in  some  places  in  the  snow,  and  he  was 
followed  and  carried  prisoner  to  Don  iJiego,  who  orders 

Him 
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Wm  to  be  hanged.  Don  Diego  complained  ioodljr  o^  Vacft  Am 
Castro  for  sending  spies  to  cornipt  his  feflowers  vhile  midcinfg 
offers  of  accommodation ;  and  drawing  out  his  army  in  cota** 
plete  order  before  the  governors  me&s«igers,  he  onlered  all  his 
officers  to  prepare  for  battle,  promising  that*  whoever  kilfed 
any  of  the  hostile  inhabitants  of  the  country,  should  be  re- 
warded with  the  wife;  lands,  Indians,  and  wealth  of  the  slaittw 
He  then  gave  an  answer  to  the  govej^ors  message,  that  he 
would  never  acknowledge  or  obey  him  sa  long  as  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  enemies,  Pedro  Alvaress  Holguin,  Albnso  de 
Alvarado,  Gomez  de  Tbrdoya,  Jtian  de  Saavedra,  Garoilassei 
de  la  Vega>  Yllen  Suarea  de  Caryajal,  Gomez  d*  Aivarad*v 
and  others  of  that  party.  That  he  wOuM  never  disband  hlft 
army,  unless  he  received  o  formal  amnesty  under  the  royat 
sign  manual ;  as  he  could  not  give  faith,  to  one  signed  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Loavsa.  That  de  Castro  w*as  much  aiktiaken  iii> 
supposing  any  or  his  army  would  abandon  him,  and  might 
therefore  prepare  for  battle,  as  he  was  d^ermined  to  defend^ 
the  country  to  his  last  breath.'' 

Chi  receiving  this  resolute  answer,  Vaca  de  Castro  march*' 
ed  his  army  to  a  small  distance  from*  Guamaaga,  *  where  the 
ground  was  too  roagh  and  unevmi  for  his  cavalry,  imd  tooh^ 
up  a  position  in  a  smooth  piaitil  named  CJi^pd^,  where  he  re*' 
mained  three  days,  during  all.  which  tim^  it  never  ceased! 
raining,  as  it  tvas  then  the  middle  of  winter,,  yet  the  troops 
were  forced  to  be  ahvays  under  anus  and  ready  for  action,  ni 
the  enemy  was  very  near.  He  had  resolved  to  give  battle, 
«-is  the  enemy  obstinately  refused  a&  accommodation  ;  yet  find^ 
ing  that  several  persons  in  his  army  seemed  to  hesitate  on  410^ 
count  of  the  disapprobation  which  his  majesty  had  evinced 
respecting  the  former  battle  of  Salinas^  on  whk;h  accqtiiit 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  was  detained  in  prison,  he  judged  it  prd^ 
per  to  take  some  formal  judicial  steps,  both  for  his  own' josti^ 
fication,  and  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  his  troops.  He  pro<i* 
nounced  therefore  a  formal  sentence  against  Don  Diego, 
whom  he  declared  a  traitor  and  rebd,  condemning  him  and 
all  his  adherents  to  death  and  the  confiscation  of  all  their 
goods.  After  signing  this  judicial  sentence  in  .the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  he  commanded  the  officers  to  give  him 
asistance  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Ne^t  mroning,  being  Saturday,  the  scouts  brought  intdlli- 
gence  after  mass  that  £e  enemy,  who  had  encamped  for  the 
night  at  two  short  leagues  distance,  was  very  near,  and  in 
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foil  inarck  towards  the  left  of  the  royalint  camp»  adyaficUig 
by  some  low  bUk  to  avoid  a  marsh  wliich  covered  the  front 
of  the  royalists.    Don   Diego  wished  to  gain  possession  of. 
GuamaQga  before  giving  batue,  and  entertained  no  doubt  of. 
bang  victorious,  trusting  to  his  great  superiority  in  firtillery 
over  the  royalist  army^     When  tne  t\^o  armies  were  so  ^ear 
tjkat  the  advanced  guards  were  within  musket  shot,- the  gover- 
nor detached  C^ain  Castro  with  fifty  musqueteers  to  skirn 
mish  with  the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of  his  troops  marched  up 
the  slope  of  a  hill  oif  pui*po£ie  to  in^rcept  the  march  of  the. 
xebels.     This  movement  wa$  liable  to  considerable  danger,  as 
Pon  Di^tto  might  have  done  the  royalists  much  damage  by 
meaps  of  nis  artillery  if  he  had  taken  advantage  qf  the  nature 
of  th^  grpund  in  proper  time  $  for  during  tliis  conversion,  the 
royalist  infantry  were  often  obliged  to  halt  to  recover  their. 
Older,  whicl^  was  m\ich  deranged  by  the  difiiculty  of  the, 
ground.   When  Ca^vajal  the  serjeant-major  observed  this  cir- 
f^umstance,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  to  gain  the  height  as  quick-, 
ly  as  possible  without  preserving  any  precise  order  of  march^' 
and, to  form  again  when  they  were  arrived  at  the  summit. 
Tl^y  accordingly  got  all  up,  while  Captain  Castro  and  bi^^ 
Qiusqiieteers  were  skirmishif^g  with  the  troops  of  Don,Di^o ;. 
who  likewise.-continued  his  march,  and  drew  up  Jn  order  pf 
bflUle.  . 

After  the  royal  army  had  been  marshalled  in  good  order 
by  the  serjeant7ma|or,  the  governor  made  them  a  speecli,  la 
which  he  exhorted  them  to .  .necoUect  that,  the v  were  loyal 
£|paniards  who  were  fighting  in  the  just  cause  or  their  sove- 
sa^n*  He  told  them  that  the  fate  of  Peru  was  now  in  tlieir 
hands  and  depended  on  their  courage.  If  defeated  he  and 
tWy  could  only  py^ect  to  be  pyt  to  death  j;  but;  if  victorious, 
b^^ides  the  important  service  to  the  king,  which  they  were 
bound  as  gqod  -and  loyal  suUects  to  perform,  they  would 
thereby  secure  t\k^  possession  ot  their  estates  and  effects,  and 
to  su^a  as  h^  f^9J^  he  would  provide  amply  in  the  name  and 
by  th^  anthor^ty  of  hjs  m^yestv,  who  only  desired  to  preserve. 
the  aovercigufy  of  Peru,  that  be  might  diyide  it  among  thoae 
who  served  hin>  faithfully.  In  conclusion,  he  said  there  needed 
not  a  ipng  .harangue  to  ^ncourage  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
brave  soldiers  to  do  their  duty,  whose  example  he  proposed 
tp  himself  to  follow,  not  pretending  to  give  them  one;  yet, 
as  a  {>roof  that  he  meant  to  imitate  their  bravery,. he  inten^- 
Ipd  to  m%rch  at  their  head  and  should  be  among  the  first  to 

break 
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break  h  lance.    They  all  declined  that  they  would  do  -  their . 
duty  manfally,  and  would  ratherbe  cut  to  pieces  than  allow , 
themselves  to  be  defeated,    as  they  all  considered  themselves 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  war  on  their  own  accounts,^ 
as  well  as  from  dutv  to  the  king.     AH  the  officers  earnestly' 
intreated  Vaca  de  Castro  not  to  hazard  himself  in  the  front  of 
battle,  insisting  that  he  should  t^ke  post  in  the  rear  with  thirly 
horsemen,  whence  he  might  send  succour  to  wherever  it  might 
be  needed.     He  consented  to  this,  and  as  tlie  day  drew  to*, 
wards  a  dose,  being  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  sunset,  he. 
proposed  to  postpone  the  battle  till   next  morning.      But. 
Alonso  de  Alvarado  assured  him  that  he  would  be  deteated  if. 
he  delayed,  as  the  whole  army  seemed  then  animated  by  the , 
best  resolntion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  some- 
might  not  change  their  sentiments  during  the  niglit.     The 
governor  assented  to  this  advice,  only  saying  tiiat  he  wished 
to  have  the  power  which  had  been  giveq  to  Joshua,'  that  be, 
might  stop  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  r 

At  this  time  tne  artillery  belonging  to  Don  Diego  opened  its . 
fire  upon  the  royalists ;  and  as  it  was  dangerous  to  disscend  fhe  ^ 
hill  in  front  towards  the  enemy,  on  account  of  b^ing  too  much « 
exposed  in  that  direction  to  their  guns,  the  seqeant-majqr  and  ^ 
Alonso  Alvarado  directed  the  army  to  mov^  by  the  left,  wjiere . 
there  was  a  hollow  which  led  towards  the  enemy f  by  which* 
they  wej^e  protected  from  the  balls  which  .all  0ew  over  theijc^ 
heads.     The  troops  marches)  in  the  following  order. .  Atonzo » 
de  Alvarado  was  on  the  right  with  his  troops  of  horse,  bayii^^ 
the  royal  standard  carried  by  Christoval  de  Barieptos  ;  on  the  • 
left  were  the  other  four  captains  of  horse,  Pedro  Hoiguin^  . 
Oomes  Alvarado,  Garcilasso  de  la  Ve<;a,  and  Pedro  Anzurez, 
all  at  the  bead  of  their  respective  troops  in  excellent  order. 
Between  the  two  wings  of  cavalry,  the  Captains  Pedro  de  V er- 
gara  and  Juan  Vefez  de  Guevara  marched  with  the  infantry;  ^ 
and  Nunno  de  Castro  marched  in  front  wi^h  his  musqueteers 
to  begin  the  battle,  with  orders  to.  retire  when  pressed  by  the- 
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en6my  under  the  protection  of  the  ipain  bodyi    Hie  governoryj 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  officers,  re^iained  in  the  reav  * 
guard  at  the  head  of  thirty  horse,  at  some  ^hort  distance 
from  the  main  body,  where  he  could  see  all  that  occurred,  so  ; 
as  to  send  assistance  where  it  was  wanted,  which  he^did  with  • 
much  judgment 

During  the  advance  of  the  royalists,  the  enemy  kept  up  a 

constant  fire  of  their  artillery,  but  altogetlier  iiiefiectiially,  a^ 
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aB  tbeir  balls  flew  too  high.     Don  Diego  observing  this  cir- 
cumstance, suspected  that    Pedro  de  Candia  the  captain* of 
his  artillery  was  gained  by  the  enemy  and  did  this  on  pur- 
pose ;  for  wWch  reason  he  went  to  him  in  great  rage  and 
killed  him  with  his  own  hand.     After  this  he  pointed  and 
fired  off  one  of  the  cannon  against  a  squadron  of  the  royalists, 
by  which  shot  several  of  the  troopers  were  killed,     St'cing 
this,  and  considering  that  the  artillery  of  the  royal  army 
was  too  insignificant  to  do  much  service,   Carvaja)  <ietcrmin- 
ed  to  leave  it  behind  that  the  army  might  advance  more 
quickly.     At  this  time  Don  Diego  and  his  of&cci^s  had  ar- 
ranged their  army  in  order,  the  cavalry  divided  on  the  two 
wings,  and  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  having  thefr  cannon  iu 
front,  directly  over  agaihst  the  only  ground  by  which  tlie 
royalists  could  advance  to  the  attack.     The  rebels  believed  it 
would  argue  timidity  in  them  thus  to  wait  for  the  enemy, 
fitid  that  it  was  proper  for  them  to  advance  and  meet  them 
half  way,     Tliis  mqveilient  was  much  against  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  Pedro  Suarez,  serjeant-major  to  Don  Diego,  a 
brave  and  eicperienced  officer;  'who  remonstrated  that,  as 
the  erietny  had  to  advance  over  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, they  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  artillery  beforo 
they  could  come  to  the  charge,  whereas  by  advancing   the 
ttpbps  of  Don  DiegQ  would  shorten  this  dangerous  way  for 
thbir  enemies,  and  w6aTd  lose  an  excellent  advantage  now  iu 
their  pbwer.-  Koth withstanding  this  jiidicious  iTpwnstrance 
the '  Almagriin  army  continued  to  advance,  and  took  post 
near  a  rising  gi'ound  Over  which  the  royalists*  had  to.  march, 
^nd  after  whicn  the  rebel  artillery  could  do  ^hem  very  little  . 
harm,  and  was  unable  to  prevent  them  from  charging,  as  the 
way  between  was  very  short.     Suarez  wasso  mpch  djssatis-- 
fiod  at  his  advice  being  thus  despised,  that  he  se^'  spuiis  to  his 
hora^  arid  galloped' over  to  thfe  royalist  army,  . 

About  this  time  the  Indian^  under  t^ie  command  of  Paullu 
the  brother  of  Inca  Mancp  Capac,  attacked  the  left  wing,  of 
the  ifbyalists  ^h  repeated  volKes  of  stones  and  arrows,  but 
were'sopn  put  tb  ffight  by  a  few  discharges  from  thje  musque- 
teers,,  Martin  Cote  who  commanded  a  company  pf  musque^ 
teers'oti  the  side  of  Almagro,  advanced  to  that  side  and  began 
to  sl^imiish  with  the  adverse  musqueteers  of  Nunno  d^  Castro^ 
At  this  time  the  royalists,  advancing  slowly  and  in  good  order 
to  the  music  of  their  drams  and  trumpets,  made  their  appear^ 
anc^  on  the  height,  where  they  halted  as  waiting  aq  oppor? 

tunity 
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tunity  to  charge,  in  hopes  that  the  iiacessaiit  discharge  from 
the  artiUery  of  the  euemy  might  relax.  Although  now  so 
«<ear»  the  rebel  artillery  did  them  very  little  harm,  as  having 
to  point  upwards,  most  of  their  balls  flew  too  high,  whereas 
if  the  royalists  had  advanced  only  twenty  paces  farther,  they 
trouid  have  been  exposed  to  point  blank  shot.  The  infantry 
indeed  of  ^he  royalists  suffered  materially  at  this  time,  as  they 
w^re  more  directly  exposed  to  the  shot,  in^^omuch  that  by 
one  ball  a  whole  file  of  seventeen  men  was  brought  down. 
This  made  a  wide  gap  in  the  battalion,  which  the  officers 
took  care  immediately  to  fill  up.  The  serjeantrmj)jor,  Fran- 
cisco do  Carv^yal,  still  held  back  the  royalist  cavalry  from  the 
charge,  waiting  for  some  relaxation  in  the  fury  of  the  adverse 
artillery,  by  which  the  captains  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin  and 
Gomez  de  Tordoya  were  both  slain,  and  several  others  were 
killed  and  wopnded  by  every  discharge.  Captain  Pedro  de 
Verg^a  being  wounded  by  a  musket  shot,  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry,  saving  that  all  the  infantry 
would  be  speedily  destroyed  if  the  cavalry  did  not  charge  the 
enemy.  The  trumpets  immediately  sounded  a  charge,  and 
the  royalist  squadrons  advanced,  on  which  those  of  Don 
Diego  moved  forward  to  meet  them  courageously.  The 
shock  was  so  violent  that  almost  all  the  lances  on  both  sides 
were  broken,  and  many  horsemen  of  both  armies  were  borne 
to  the  ground)  some  killed  and  others  wounded.  A  bloody 
engagement  succeeded  this  charge,  in  which  they  fought  man 
to  man  with  swords^  maces  and  battle  axes  \  some  even  of  the 
cavalry  being  armed  with  large  woodmens  axes  which  they 
wielded  in  both.  baiKls,  gave  such  heavy  blows  as  no  armour 
could  withstand.  After  continuing  the  battle  with  great  fury 
tiU  both  sides  were  out  of  breath,  they  drew  off  for  a  little. 

In  the  meantime  the  royalist  infantry  advanced  against 
those  of  Don  Piego,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  and 
example  of  Carvajal  who  marched  at  their  head.  '^  Be  not 
afr^dj  ^id  he,  of  the  artillery :  I,  who  am  as  large  as  any 
two  of  you,  do  not  fear  it,  and  you  all  see  how  many  bullets 
pas$  by  without  hurting  me/'  That  his  soldiers  might  not 
conceive  that  he  confided  in  the  goodness  of  his  armour,  he 
threw,  away  his  coat  of  mail  and  hdmeX,  and  advanced  in  this 
manner  to  the  rebel  cannon ;  and  being  bnavely  seconded 
by  his  men,  be  soon  got  po^ession  of  them  all,  kiUing  several 
of  those  v^o  guarded  them,  after  which  he  turned  them 
againsl:  the  enemy.     By  this  vigorous  and  successful  exploit^ 

ibe 
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^Ac  erent  of  the  battle  was  in  a  great  measure  decided.     Tlie 
^  day  was  now  ended  ^  and  the  eveninpr  became  so  dark  that 
'  the  opponents  could  hafdiy  distinguish  each  other  e^Kcept  by 
the  voice.     After  a  short  rest,  the  cavalry  renewed  the  fight, 
and  victory  began  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  royalists,  when 
Vaca  de  Castro  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  left  of  the 
'  enemy,  where  two  troops  belonging  to  Don  Diego  still  kept 
their  ground,  whHe  all  the'  rest  began  to  fell  back.     On 
charging  the  enemy,  the  governor  exclaimed,  Vitteriai  Kit" 
'  toria  !  Yet  the  battle  conthmod  undecided  for  some  time, 
and  several  of  the  horsemen  who  followed  Vaca  de  Castro 
'were  wounded   and   unhorsed,  .two  gentlemen  and  several 
odiers  being  slain.     The  rebels  were  at  last  thrown  into  dis- 
onler  and  ned  from  the  field,  being  pursued  for  some  distance. 
Two  of  their  officers,  named  Bilboa  and  de  Sosa,  were  so 
'enraged  on  #ccing  the  defeat  and  flight  of  their  companions, 
that  ihey  rushed  like  madmen  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
ci*ying  out  /  am  he  tv/io  kiUed  the  marquis^  till  both  were  sfadn. 
Many  of  the  Abnagrians-  saved  themselves  by  favour  of  the 
darkness;  and  some  of- them,  for  greater  secniity,   threw 
'away  their  w*£/^  sctfrfs,  by  which  the  rebels  were  distinguish- 
cil,  and  put  on  the  red  scaril  of  the  royalists  who  lay  dead  on 
•the  fiekl.     Thus  Vaca  de  Castro  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
■although  before  the  charge  was  given  his  army  lost  many 
more  men  than  the  enemy,  insomuch  that  Don  Diego  thought 
liimself  till  then  secure  of  conquering.     Such  of  the  fugitives 
'as  endeavoured  to  strve  themselves  by  ww  of  the  plain  were 
all  killed  by  the  Indians ;  atid  a  hundreci  and  fifty  horse,  who 
'made  their  escape  to  GuBmanga,  about  two  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle,  were  disarmed  and  made  prisoners  by  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants  who  remained  in  that  city.    Don 
^Diego  fied  to  Cuzco,  where  liodrigo  de  Salazar,  nis  own 
lieutenant,  and- A htoni6  Ruyz  de  Ouevara,  one.  of  the  ma- 
gistrates made  him  prisoner.     Thus  ended  the  authority  of 
Don  Diego  Almagro,  who  one  day  was  lord  and  master  of 
the  great  kingdom  of  Peru,  and  the  next  day  was  thrown 
"into  prison  by  officers  of  his  own  appointment.     This  deci-. 
siye  battle  of  Chupaz  was  foUght  on  the  16th  September  1542. 
A  great  part  of  the  night  was  over  before  their  officers 
could  reassemble  the  victorious  army,  as  the  soldiers  were 
busied  in  pillaging  the  tents  of  the  rebels,  where  they  got  a 
'rich  plunder  in  silver  and  gold,  and  killed  several  of  the 
wounded  fugitii^  who  were  ^unable  to  continue  their  flight 

*Dy 
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&ny  &rther.  When  all  were  reassembled,  Vaca  de  Castro 
made  the  army  remata  all  the  r^t  of  the  night  ^i^er  arms 
and  in  order  of  battle^  lest  the  enemy  might  rally  imd  renew 
the  fight.  Vaca  de  Castro  employed  himself  likewise  during 
most  part  of  the  night  in  going  about  among  the  troops, 
praising  the  whole  in  generS,  and  thankiiig  the  individual 
soldiers  for  having  so  mraf  ely  done  their  duty;  In  this  battle 
several  officers  and  soldiers  on  both  sides  signalized  themselves  - 
remarkably.     Don  Diego  distinguished  himself  particularlyi 

'  shewing  mucli  courage,  and  more  conduct  than  could  have 

'  been  expected  from  a  young  mad  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age ' '.  He  was  animated  by  what  he  eonsideic^  a  just  ven- 
geance for  the  death  of  his  tather ;  and  was  well  seconded  by 
mtuiy  of  his  followers;  Many  of  those  on  the  side  of  Vaca  def 
Castroy  were  on  the  contrary  incited  by  the  desire  of  aveng- 
ing the  death  of  the  marquisi  for  whbse  memoiy  they  pre- 
served an  inviolable  attachment^  insomuch  that  no  danger 
could  prevent  them  from  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  punish 
his  murderers.  On  the  two  sides,  aboiit  300  men  were 
slain'*,  among  whom  were  several  officers  and  men  of  note. 

'  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin  and  Gomez  de  Tordoya  eminendy 
dbtinguished  themselveson  theside  of  the  royalists,  having 
mantles  of  white  velvet  richly  embroidered  over  their  armour^ 
owing  to  which  they  were  partictilarly  marked  out  by  the 
musqueteers  of  the  enemy,  and  botli  k)st  their  Kves  in  conse^ 
quence.  Aionso  de  Alvarado  and  Carvajal  likewise  distin- 
guished themselves  signally,  particularly  the  latter^  as  already 
mentioned,  in  a  manner  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  he 
should  have  escaped.  But  by  despising  death,  he  appeared 
to  have  made  it  nee  from  him;  as  indeed  it  often  happens 
durmg  great  dangers^  that  those  who  meet  thera  bravely  are 
preserved,  while  those  who  shrink  are  lost;  A  signal  instance 
of  this  hamened  in  the  present  battle,  as  a  young  man  who 

'  was  afraid  of  the  balls  concealed  himself  behind  u  projecting 
rock ;  where  his  head  was  shattered  to  pieees  by  a  spUnter       Jt 

driven       ^: 

1 1  GarciUssOj  himself  ii  nestee^  says  thit  l^on  Diego  waft  the  bravest         ' 
Mestizo^  or  son  of  a  Sptolard  b^  an  Indiaa  woman,  that  ever  the  New 
World  phxhiced.— £. 

12  According  to  Garciiaslo,  of  1500  combatants^  including  both  sides, 
500  men  were  dlua,  add  about  an  equal,  number  wounded ;  the  royalist 
having  500  killed  and  400  wounded^  while  the  rebels  had  only  200  slain  / 
and  100  wounded.    In  this  estimate  he  has  stirely  made  a  material  error,       > 
as  he  makes  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  roytliftt  equal  to  the  wh«lc 
number  they  had  in  the  field* —£. 
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<di!iveii  off  by  a  caiuiDti  ball'^  Many  others  ngnaJized  them.- 
selves  in  the  battle,  to  most  of  whom  the  governor  gave  cooir- 
petent  estates  m  lands  and  Indians,  when  be  made  the  re- 
partition of  the  country,  adding  bis  warm  acknowledgements 
ibr  having  resigned  their  individual  interests  and  resentments 
in  the  service  of  the  crown. 

The  night  after  the  battle  was  extremely  frosty,  and  as  t1>« 
baggage  was  considerably  in  the  rear,  only  two  of  the  wound- 
ed ottoers  had  their  wounda  dressed,  no  that  a  good  many  pf 
tlie  womided  died  of  cold  during  the  night.  N&tt  morniw, 
Uieigovemor  caused  every  attention  to  be  given  to  the  wound- 
ed, wsbo  exceeded  four  hundred  in  numoer*\  and  had  the 
dead  buried,  ordering  the  bodies  of  Holguin  and  Tordoya  to 
be  carried  to  the  citv  of  Guamaoga,  where  they  were  magni- 
ficently interred.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  mttle,  the  go- 
vernor ordered  the  heads  of  several  prisoners  to  be  cut  oS« 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  tbe»  marquis.  Next 
day  he  went  to  Gnamanga,  where  ^Captain  Di^go  de  Soyas 
had  already  beheaded  Juan  Tello  and  some  other  captains  of 
the  rebels.  The  governor  now  gave  orders  to  the  licentiate 
de  la  Ganta  to  try  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  |>un]sh 
them  accordina  to  their  defiei:ts.  De  la  Gama  accordingly 
hansed  severaland  beheaded  others,  to  the  .number  of  forty 
of  the  most  culpable,  insomuch  that  in  ail  about  sixty  were 
executed.  Some  others  were  banished,  and  the:  rest  were 
pardoned,  such  of  them  as  had  settlements  being  allowed  to 
return  to  their  houses. 

The  governor  went  afterwards  to  Cu^pco^  where  he  brought 

Don  Diego  to  trial,  and  ordered  him  to.  be  beheaded.  Diego 

de  Meodez,  Gomez  Perez,  and  another,  made  their  escape 

from  prison  into  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  where  they 

■were  kindly  received  by  Mauco  Capac  the  fugitive  Inca,  who 

had  taken  refuge  in  an  inaccessible  country.     The  Inca  was 

much  grieved  on  learning  the  death  of  Don  Dic^o,  whom  he 

was  gr^^atly  attached  to,  and  to  whom  he  had  sent  several 

coats  of  mail,  corselets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms,  which  he 

had  taken  from  the  Spa^rds  whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  at 

the 
15  At  this  pl2ce»  a  naked  list  of  a  great  number  of  names  of  those  who 
signalized  themselves  in  the  battle,  are  enumerated  by  Zarate,  but  omitted 
'  here  as  altogether  uninteresting. — E. 

14  This  appears  to  countenance  the  account  of  Gsrctlasso  in  a  former 
'  note^  who  probably  quoted  from  Zarate  ;  but  the  latter  does  not  limit  this 

liumbcr  to  the  royal  troops,— E.  •  •  • 

—       ^  -      '         11 
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the  tiaie  wben  he  went  by  order  of  the  marquis  to  relieve 
Gon^aio  and  Juan  Pizarro,  then  besiesed  in  Ciizco* 

After  the  death  of  Don  Di^o  and  tbe  entire  dispersion  of 
his    adhecents,    by   which   peace  was  restored  through  the 
whole  country,  the  governor  did  not  consider  it  proper  to 
disband  Iiis  army,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  reward 
them  according  to  their  services.;  for  which  reason  he  re« 
solved  to  «end  them  In  different  detachments  to  make  disco- 
veries and  concpiests.     Captain  Vergara  and  his  troops  were 
accordingly  sent  back  to  coinplete  the  conquest  of  the  Braca- 
moras.     The  Captains  Diego  de  Roy  as  and  Philip  Gutierez 
were  sent  with  above  three  hundivd  men  to  the  eastwards, 
where  dbey  afterwards  made  some  establishments  on  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.     Captain  Monroy  was  sent  to  Chili  with  rein- 
forcements to  Pedro  de  Vuldivia,  who  was  engaged  in  redu- 
cing that  country.     Captain  Juan  Perez  de  Guevara  was  sent 
to  reduce  the  country  of  Mullobamba  which  he  bad  discover- 
ed.    This  is  an  exceedingly  mountainous  country,  in  which 
the   two  great  rivers  Marannon  and  La  Plata  have  their 
sources,  both  of  which  run  into  the  Atlantic.     Its  inhabitants 
are  Caribs,  or  canibak,  and  Aeir  country  so  hot  that  they 
go  entirely  naked^  or  at  least  have  only  a  lew  rags  round 
their  loins.     While  in  this  count  17,  Juan  Perez  got  notice  of 
an   extensive  province  beyond  the  mountains  towards  the 
north,  in  which  there  are  rich  gold  mines,  and  which  has 
camels  aqd  fowls  like  Chose  of  New  Spain,  and  a  species  of 
sheep  considerably  smaller  than  those   of  Peru.      In  that 
country  it  is  necessary  to  water  all  kinds  of  seeds  regularly, 
as  it  seklom  rains.     In  it  there  is  a.  lake,  the  environs  of 
which  are  exceedingly  populous.     In  all  its  rivers  there  are 
certain  /sJies  as  large  as  dogs,  which  they  likewise  very  much 
resemble,  which  kill  and  eat  the  Indians  when  they  go  into 
the  water  or  even  pass  near  it,  as  they  often  come  out  of  the 
water  and  walk  on  the  dry  land  *  ^.     This  great  country  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Maranaoxu  on  the  east  by  Bra- 
sil,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Amazons  dwell  in  this  country,  of  whom  Orellana 
receKed  intelligence  while  descending  the  Marannon. 

Vaca  de  Castro  remained  above  eighteen  months  in  Cazco 

after 

15  ObviQusIy  a  roisupdi^stood  description  of  all'gatprs.-  Indeed  the  whole 
account  of  thi»  country,  now  called  Cplona,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  reports  of  Indiana^  and  is  ip.  TPany  circumstances  entirely  fabulons, 
as  is  well  kiaown  from  the  more  recent  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  missidns«*-£. 
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after  the  departure  of  thiese  various  expeditions,  employing 
himself  hi  making  a  distribution  of  the  unoccupied  lands  and 
Indians,  and  setUing  the  whole  country  in  good  order,  issuing 
likewise  many  useful  regulations  for  th^  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Indians.  In  that  period  the  richest  gold 
mine  ever  heard  of  in  our  days  was  discovered  near  Cuzco  in 
a  river  named  Carabe^^  where  a  single  Indian  is  able  to 
gather  to  the  extent  of  a  mark  in  one  day'^.  The  whole 
country  bein^  now  perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  Indians  pro- 
tected from  those  excessive  toils  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected during  the  civil  war,  Gonzolo  Pizarro  was  permitted  to 
come  to  Cuzco,  and  after  a  lew  days  went  thence  to  Las 
Charcas,  where  he  employed  himself  in  taking  care  of  the 
extensive  estate  which  he  possessed  in  that  country.  He 
there  remained  in  quiet,  till  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy,  Bbaco 
Nunnez  Vela  in  Peru,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  secjuel. 


Section  II. 

Commencement  of  the  Viceroy alty  ofBlasco  Nunnez  Vela^  and 
renewal  of  the  civil  "war  in  Peru  by  the  usurpation  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro. 

At  this  period,  some  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  in  the 
New  World,  represented  to  the  Emperor  Don  Carlos  and  the 
lords  of  his  council,  that  the  Spaniards  treated  the  natives  in 
the  conquered  provinces  of  America  with  extreme  cruelty,  de- 
priving them  of  all  their  property  by  excessive  exactions, 
forcing  them  to  labour  in  the  mines  and  to  dive  for  pearls 
beyond  their  strength »  obliging  them  to  carry  heavy  burdens 
in  long  journeys,  and  frequently  subjecting  them  to  arbitrary 
puniiihments,  and  even  wantonly  putting  mem  to  death ;  in- 
somuch that  their  numbers  were  £ist  diminishing,  and  that 
in  a  short  time  they  would  be  entirely  extirpated  from  Mexico 
and  Peru  and  the  other  continental  dominions  of  Spain  in 
America,  as  was  already  the  case  in  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  others,  where  hardly 
any  trace  remained  of  the  original  inhabitants.     To  confirm 

these 

16  CArabaya  is  an  elevated  valley  of  considerable  extent,  to  the  south  east 
of  Cuzco.  A  mark  of  gold  or  eight  ounces  is  worth  about  L.  52  ;  hence  yve 
may  readily  believe  so  rich  a  days  work  was  seldom  made.^-^E. 
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these  representations,  they  particularly  recited  many  instances 
of  cruelty  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Indians, 
among  \ivnich  were  numerous  circumstances  that  were  by  no 
means  well  authenticated.  They  alleged  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  evils,  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians,  that  they  were  forced  to  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
long  journeys,  &r  beyond  their  strength,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  justice  or  humanity.  They  added  that  these  ty- 
rannical practices  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest  excess  by 
the  governors,  lieutenants,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  by  the  bishops,  monks^  and  other  favoured  and  privi- 
leged persons,  trusting  to  their  authority  and  immunities  to 
be  exempted  from  punishment  for  their  improper  conduct, 
by  which  they  were  encouraged  to  the  commission  of  every 
excess.  He  who  insisted  in  these  remonstrances  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  perseverance  was  Fra  Bartholomew  de  las 
Casas,  a  Dominican  monk,  whom  his  majesty  had  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Chiapa. 

After  maturely  considering  these  representations,  his  majesty 
was  anxious  to  devise  proper  means  to  relieve  the  Indians 
from  oppression  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  assembled  a  council 
of  all  those  persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  Indies  was  confided,  with  several  other  persons  of  probity 

*  learned  in  the  laws.  By  this  assembly  the  whole  affair  was 
deliberately  examined,  and  a  code  of  regulations  drawn  up  by 
which  it  was  expected  to  remedy  the  abuses  complained  of. 
By  these  regulations  it  was  enacted  that  no  Indian  should  be 
forced  to  labour  in  the  mines,-  or  to  dive  for  pearls ;  that  no 

=  excessive  labours  should  be  imposed  on  them,  and  even  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  burdens  except  in  places 
where  no  other  means  conM  be  employed;  that  all  Indians 
ti;hou]d  be  paid  for  their  labour,  and  that  the  tribute  which  they 
were  to  pay  to  their  masters  should  be  fixed ;  that  up<Mi  the 
death  of  any  person  to  whom  lands  and  Indians  now  belonged, 

-  they  were  to  revert  to  the  crown.  Besides,  that  all  lands  and 
Indians  belonging  to  bishops,  monasteries^  and  hospitals,  or 
to  goveraors,  lieutenant-governors,  or  other  officers  of  the 
crown,  should  be  taken  from  them  and  annex^  to  the  crown, 
even  although  the  possessor  should  incline  to  demit  their  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  retain  their  repartitions. 
It  was  particularly  ordered  in  regard  to  Peru,  that  all  who 
had  taken  any  share  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  marquis 

^and  Almagro  should  forfeit  their  lands  and  Indians.   And  fi- 
nally. 


4d2  Conqtiest  f^Perxi  part  ji.  AOQg:  lu 

ihUy,  eU  Imlians  set  at  lib^ty  :by  this  i*aguU^on  were  toheloag 
in  perpetuity  to  the  growxiy  to  whom  their  tributes  were  to  bp 
puid  itt  »!•  ^i'"®  coiaing. 

It  is  perfectly -obvious,  in  consequence  of  the  coacludingclause 
but  pne  €£  these  regulations,  by  which  all  who  h^d  taken  apy 
share  i»  the  late  civil  war?  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  lands 
and  Indians,  that  every  individual  then  in  Pem  would  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  as  it  may  be  seen  by  every  circum- 
stance relateil  in  tlie  foregoing  part  of  this  bistoury,  that  every 
Spaniard  in  U>e  country  had  embraced  one  or  other  of  the^^ 
parties  with  extreme  violence.     Even  the  native  Peruvians 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  civil  discords,  and  had  frequent  quar- 
rels and  engagements  on  the  subject,  sqme  of  them  taking  part 
with  the  CMLese^  and  others  with  the  Pachacamacsy  by  which 
titles  they  distinguished  respectively  the  adherents  of  Abna^o 
and  of  the  marquis.     Hitherto  the  only  court  of  justice  or 
loyal  audience  was  held  at  Panama,  at  a  most  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  Peru.     By  the  new  regulations  this  court  of  Panan^ 
was  alx>lished,  and  besides  the  establishment  of  a  new  court 
on  the   frontiers  pf  Gauatimala  and   Kiqaragua  for  all  the 
provinces  from  TierraFirma  northwards,  of  which  the  licentiate 
Maldonado   was  made  president,    ajnother  court  of  royal 
audience  was  ordered  to  be  established  in  Lima,  consisting  of 
four  oydors  or  judges,  and  a  president  who  was  to  have  the 
title  of  Viceroy  and  captain  general.     I'his  measure  was  deem- 
ed indispensibly  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  this  distant 
country,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  dominion  which  belong- 
ed to  the  crown  in  all  America.    All  these  regulations,  were  en- 
acted and  published  at  Madrid  in   1542,  and  copies  of  them 
were  immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  New  World. 
These  new  reglations  gave  extreme  dissatisfaction  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  American  provinces,  and  particularly  to  those  of 
Peru  5  as  every  Spanish  settler  in  that  country  must  have  been 
deprived  by  them  of  almost  every  thing,  they  possessed,  and 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  new  means  of  sub- 
sistence.   Every  one  loudly  declared  that  his  majesty  must  have 
received  erroneous  information  respecting  the  late  events,  2^ 
the  partisans  and  adherents  both  of  the  marquis  and  of  Alma- 
gro,  had  conducted  the^mselves  to  the  best  of  their  judgment 
as  faithful  subjects  pf  his  majesty,  believing  that  they  acted  in 
obei^ience  to  his  orders  in  what  respected  the  two  rival  gover- 
nors, who  acted  in  his  name  and  by  his  authorltyj'and  were 

besides 
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besitles  un^pr  ttie  necessity  of  obeyibg  their  officers;  either  by 
force  or  good  will,  srt  that  they  were  in  fact  guilty  of  no 
crime  in  what  th^  had  done;  or,  even  if  their  conduct  were 
in  some  measure  taulty,  they  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  be 
stript  entirely  of  their  property,     lliey  alleged  farther,  that 
when  they  discovered  and  conquered  the  countr}',  whicfi  had 
been  done  at  their  own  proper  cost,  it  had  been  expressly  co- 
venanted that  they  were  to  enjoy  the  division  of  the  lands  and 
Indians   among    them    for  their    lives,    with    remainder  to 
their  eldest  sons,  or  to  their  widows  in  Case  of  having  no  chil- 
dren ;  and  that,  in  confirmation  of  all  this,  an  order  had  been 
issued  fey  his  majesty,  by  which  all  who  had  participated  in 
making  the  conquest  of  Peru  were  to  marry  within  a  certain 
specified  time,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  theii-  lands  and 
Indians,  with  which  regiilation  most  of  them  had  complied  ; 
and  that  it  were  now  unjust,  when  they  had  become  old  and 
worn  out,  and  were  encumbered  with  wives  iand  families,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  substance,  when  they  looked  to  enjoy 
repose  after  all  their  fatigues  and  dangers ;  being  unable  from 
age  and  infirmity  to  go  m  search  of  new  countries  and  new 
establishments.' '  *  ^  . 

Gr^t  numbefrs  of  persons  repaired  to  Cuzco,  where  vaca  de 
Castro' then  residie&,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him.     He 
told  them,  that  he  was  persuaded  his  majesty  would  remedy 
their  crrievaiices  when  informed  of'  the  true  state  of  afikirs,. 
and  recommended  thei'efore  that  the  procurators  or  syndics 
of  the  different  cities  should  assemble,  and  elect  a  deputation  to 
carry  a  true  statement  of  matters  to  the  king'  and  rop^al  coun-* 
cil  of  the  Indies,  with  a  humble  supplication  that  his,  majesty 
riiiffht  aj)piy  a  proper  remedy,  by  the  revocation  or  modificatiou 
of  uiose  regulations,  which,  as  they  stood,  would  produce  such 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  colony.     On  purpose  to  facilitate 
this  assembly,  the  governor  promised  to  repair  in  person  to 
Lima,  as  the  most  convenient  and  most  central  situation  for 
the  deputies  of  all  the  other  cities.     He  accordingly  set  out 
from  Ciizco  for  Lima,  accompanied  by  the  syndics  of  all  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  by  several  gentlemen  and  other  per- 
sons of  consequence. 

In  the  year  1542,  while  these  things  were  going  on  in  Peru^ 
his  majesty  appointed  Blasco  Nunnez  Vela,  who  had  been 
commissary  general  of  the  revenue  in  CastiUe,  as  Viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  president  of  the  court  of  royal  audience,  to  carry 
those  regulations  into  efiect  which  we  have  already  given  an 

accoun 
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account  of.  Vela  was  chosen  to  this  high  and  important  office 
as  a  person  of  capacity  and  experience,  who  would  dispense 
strict  justice  without  respect  of  persons,  and  would  punctually' 
fulfil  the  royal  orders.  The  four  oydors  or  judges  nominated 
to  the  royal  audience  of  Lima  were  the  licentiate  Cepeda, 
doctor  Lison  de  Texada,  and  the  licentiates  Alvarez  and  Pedro 
Ortiz.  Augustin  de  Zarate ''',  secretary  of  the  royal  council 
of  Castille,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  auditor  general  of 
accounts  both  for  Peru  and  the  Tierra  Firma,  as  since  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  these  provinces,  no  accounts  of  the 
royal  revenues  had  ever  been  rendered  to  the  treasurers.  All 
these  persons  embarked  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  the 
Ist  November  1543,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  harbour  of  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  where  they  made  some  stay,  on  purpose  to  pre- 
pare for  their  voyage  to  Peru.  As  the  viceroy  was  eager  to 
proceed,  he  embark^  at  Panama  in  the  middle  of  February 
1543,  without  waiting  for  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience, 
who  anxiously  requested  to  accompany  him,  and  who  were  ac- 
cordingly much  cnagrined  by  this  procedure.  Even  before 
this,  some  slight  disputes  had  occurred  between  them  and 
Vela,  which  though  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  bad 
left  some  impresuon  of  mutual  dissatisfactionj  and  evinced 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  agree  in.the  goveriiment  of  the 
country!  ^ 

Befere  leaving  the  Tierra  Firma,  the  viceroy  began  to  carry 
one  of  the  ^new  regulations  into  effect,  by  which  all  Indians 
were  eirioined  to  be  at  liberty  to  returii  to  their  native  coun- 
tries, whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  their  transporta- 
tion to  other  places.     He  accordingly  collected  all  tl^e  natives 
of  Peru  who  nappened  to  be  in  the  province  of  Tierra  Firman 
and  as  there  was  a  great  and  constant  intercourse  between  that 
province  and  Peru,  the  number  of  Peruvians  in  Tierra  Firma 
was  considerable,  and  he  ordered  all  of  these  to  embark  in 
the  same  ship  with  himself  at  the'  expence  of  their  masters.. 
The  new  viceroy  had  a  quick  passage  from  Panama  to  the; 
port  of  Tumbez  at  the  northern  extremity  of  proper  Peru, 
where  he  disembarked  on  the  4th  of  March,  being  resolved; 
to  go  from  thence  by  land  to  Liiha,  and  immediately  proceed-* 
^  to  enforce  the  new  regulations  in  every  one  of  the  places ' 
by  which  he  travelled.     In  regard  to  some  of  the  colonists,  he 
^ed  the  services  and  tributes  which  they  were  in  future  to 

exact 

,T  •  The  author  of  tjiis  hiitory. — % 
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exact  from  the  Initiant;  and  others  he  d^uived  entirely  of . 
tbeir  lands  and  Indians,  annexing  them  to  the  crown.    Many  . 
of  those  who  foimd  themselves  aggrieved  by  these,  regulations, 
particularly  all  the  inhabitants  of  San  Miguel  and  Truxillo, 
waited  on  the  viceroy,  respectfully  yet  earnestly  entreating^ 
that  he  would  a,t  least  postpone  the  execution  of  those  rigor* 
ous  decrees  till  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  when  they  would 
make  their  humble  application  for  justice  at  Lima  in  the  roy- 
al court  of  audience*     In  corroboration  of  this  request,  they 
pointed  out  one  of  the  articles  of  the  regulations,  which  di- 
rected that  they  were  to  be  put  in  force  oy  the  viceroy  and 
oydors  conjunctly,  and  that  tlierefore  be  was  not  authorii^ed , 
to  execute  them  by  his  single  authority.    All  their  remon- 
strances and  reasonings  were  unavailing,  as  he  refused  to  list- 
en to  them,  sayings  that  the  orders  with  which  he  was  enti'ust-. 
cd  were  general  laws,  which  could  not  be  suspended  or  even 
postponed  in  compliance  with  any  requests  or  supplications 
whatever.     He  persisted,  therefore,  to  put  the  regulations 
strictly  ip  force,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  journey  from. 
Tumbez  till  his  arrival  in  the  province  of  Guavara  ',  which  is 
eighteen  leagues  from  L.ima. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Tumbe?,  the  viceroy  sent  att 
express^  to  notify  his  arrival  and  the  extent  of  his  powers  and 
authority  to  the  governor  Vaca  de  Castro,  whom  he  directed 
to  discontinue  all  exercise  of  authority  as  governor.  By  this 
messenger,  and  by  otheir  persons  who  followed  him,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lima  were  informed  of  the  rigorous  manner  in 
which  the  viceroy  had  proceeded  to  enforce  the  new  regu-» 
lations,  and  of  his  reiiisal  to  listen  to  any  supplications  or  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject.  On  purpose  still  more  to  irri^ 
tate  every  one  agaipst  the  viceroy,  reports  were  spread,  of  se- 
veral other  rigorous  proceedings  as  haying  been  exercised  by 
him,  of  which  he  never  even  conceived  the.idea*  These  news 
caused  much  emotion  and  discontent  anxong  the  persons  who 
accompanied  Vaca  de  Castro,  insomuch  tliat  several  of  them 
urged  him  to  refuse  recognizing  the  viceroy,  and  to  protest 
both  against  the  regulations  and  his  commission,  as  he  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  government  by  executing 
his  commission  with  extreme  rigour,  refusiug  Justice  to  his 

majesty^ 

1  About  that  dfftance  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  the  town  of  Huaura^ 
whic&  is  probably  tht  place  indicated  in  the  text,  as  in  man^^  names  of  places 
in  Peru  the  initial  syllable  Gita  or  Hua^  are  interchangeably  used  bv  differ* 
ent  authors.—- £• 
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'estys  fbithful  sutgefsts,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  re* 

^^^  tM  x^*^^'*'^*^^^^*    Vacade  Castro  soothed  them  as  mttch 

*^^*^Da»*^^^^»    ^^  as&uruig  them- that  when  the  oydors  were  ir- 

*^^^r»tiA    Ici^  began  to  act  as  the  royal  court  of  aufience, 

'iLv  woold    certainly  listen  t0  their  remonstrances  oil  being 

^    tructed  in  ^f  *^®  ^^^^  of  the  country  j  bttt  that  for  him- 

^^f  he    could  in  no  de^ee  consent  to  disobey  the  orders  of 

V&maaestv*      ^^  ^^^  time,  Vaca  de  Castro  had  arrived  at 

Guarji^i^   about  twenty  leagues  from  Linia,  and  on  receiv- 

7      the    order's  which  had  been  transmitted  to  liini  by  the 

weroy,  ^^  inimediately  divested  himself  of  his  office,  and  dis- 

ontinued  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  of  government ; 

^xcept  that  he  granted  some  vacant  repartitions  of  lands  and 

Indians  to  diff^^'cnt  people,  some  of  which  grants  were  in  his 

own  name-     -   ,   . 

Finding  alltncir  representations  to  Vaca  de  Castro  ineffec- 
tual   the  principal  persons  who  attended  him  set  out  in  their 
retiurn  to  Cuzco,  under  pretence  thjit  ^hey  dared  npt  to  await 
the  arrival  oi  the  viceroy  so  long ,  as  lie  was  alone  \  but  that 
they  would  return  to  Lima  on  itbe  arrival  of  the  judges:   Yet, 
in  spite  of  thei^e  specious  pretextis,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  much  discontented  and  had  evil  intentions.    Indi^d  they 
cleai'ly   evinced  this  soon    afterwards  on    their  arrival   at 
the  city  pf  Guamanga,  where  they  excited  a  great  tumult, 
and  tpok  possession  of  all  the  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Castro 
had  disjpK)sed  in  that  place  after  his  victory  over  Don  Diego. 
They:  then ,  collected  a  great  immber  of  Indians,  and  caused 
the  whole  of  this  train  of  artillery  to  be  removed  to  Cuzco. 

Vaca  de  Castro  continued  his  journey  from  Gtfarachiri  to 
Lim^9  \vhich  he  found  all  involved  in  confusion  and  discon- 
tent the  inhabitants  being  much  divided  in  opinion  as  ta 
the  expediency  of  receiving  the  viceroy  or  refusing  to  recog- 
nise him  in  that  capacity.  Some  alleged  that  the  orders  of 
his  majesty  did  not  command  his  recognition  till  his^  actual 
arrival.  Others  said  that  he  onght  not  to  be  recognized  even 
on  his  arrival,  considering  the  unjust  regulations  which  he 
brought  along  with  him,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he  put 
them  in  force,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance  and  supphca- 
tion  to  the  contrary.  But  by  the  earnest  exhortations  of 
•  Yllan  Suarez,  alcalde  or  judge  of  police  and  royal  conmiissa- 
ry  of  Lima,  they  came  at  length  to  the  resolution  of  receiving 
the  viceroy,,  and  even  to  admit  the  reguliations,  which  were 
nubUshed  with  much  solemnity •    Upon  this  all  the  magistrates) 

an 
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and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  went  to  Hiiaura  to  wel- 
come the  viceroy  and  to  pay  him  their  respectful  compli-^ 
ments.  From  Huaura  he  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  ca- 
valcade to  Lima,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and 
,  magnificence,  making  his  entry  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  6f 
gold.  All  the  magistrates  walked  in  procession,  carrying  the 
ensigns  of  their  omce^  and  dressed  in  lohg  robes  of  crimson 
satin  turned  up  with  white  damask.  In  this  grand  stile,  the 
viceroy  was  conducted  in  the  first  place  to  church,  and  thence 
to  his  palace. 

.  Next  day  as  the  viceroy  hdd  received  information  of  thcj 
discontents  and  seditious  conduct  of  the  persons  who  had  re- 
tired Uy  Cuzco,  he  ordered  Vaca  de  Castro  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  common  prison,  as  he  suspected  that  he  had 
fomented  these  seditious  practices,  and  that  he  had  even  been 
their  secret  adviser  to  that  step.  Although  the  inhabitants 
of  Lima  were  by  no  means  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  Vaca  de  Castro,  they  yet  humbly  petitioned  the  vice- 
roy, not  to  allow  a  person  of  such  high  raiik,  who  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  royal  council  and  had  been  governor  of  the  coun<^ 
try,  to  be  thrown  intd  the  common  prison ;  as,  even  if 
he  merited  the  punishment  df  death,  add  were  to  be  be- 
headed next  day,  he  ought  to  be  more  honourably  dealt  with. 
The  viceroy  was  softened  by  these  remonstrances,  and  ordered 
Vaca  de  Castro  to  be  placed  under  arrest  in  the  palace,  tak- 
ing a  bail  bond  firom  the  burgesses  for  bis  s^  custody  under 
a  heavy  penalty ;  and  besides,  he  placed  all  the  effects  of  the 
late  governor  under  sequestration*  The  inhabitants  of  Lima 
were  extremely  discontented  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  vice- 
roy, holding  frequent  secret  conferences  among  themselves, 
and  a  consiaerable  number  of  them  withdrew  gradually  firom 
the  city,  repairing  to  Cuzco,  at  which  place  the  viceroy  was 
not  acknowledgea. 

At  this  time  Gonzalo  Pizarro  dwelt  at  Chuquisaea  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  province  of  las  Charcas,  employed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  estate  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  brother  the  marquis,  where  ten  or  twelve  of  his  most 
iatunate  friends  resided  along  with  him.  On  learnih^  the 
arrival  of  the  viceroy,  the  causes  of  his  misaion,  and  the 
regulations  which  he  had  brought  out  for  the  government 
of  the  colony,  and  which  he  rigorously  enforced,  Gonzalo 
took  the  resolution  of  going  to  Cuzco,  Under  pretence  of  in- 
quirir^  after  news  from  Spain,  and  to  r^ulate  the  affairs  be- 
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longing  to  hk  brother  Ferdinand,  according  to  the  instruc'*' 
tions  he  had  received  on  that  subject.     While  employed  in 
collecting  money  for  hi^  journey,  he  received  letters  from  all 
parts  of  Peru,  written  both  by  private  persons  and  the  ma^s- 
trates  of  the  cities  and  towns,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him . 
to  stand  forwards  in  defence  of  the  common  interests  on  the 
present  emergency,  by  protesting  against  the  execution  of  the 
royal  ordinances,  and  demanding  either  that  their  execution 
should  be  delayed,  or  that  some  other  r^oiedy  should  be  in- 
terposed to   prevent  universal    ruin  among    the  colonists. 
Gonzalo  was  even  urged  to  this  interference,  as  a  person  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  country  belonged  of  right,  as 
heir  to  the  marquis  his  brother.     In  some  of  these  letters  the 
writers  offered  to  devote  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  his 
service:  Others  informed  him  that  the  viceroy  had  publickly 
declared  he  would  put  Gonzalo  to  death.     In  this  way  every 
means  was  used  to  irritate  Gonzalo,  that  he  might  come  to 
Ciusco  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  viceroy  into  that  city.     As 
every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  towards  the  acoompli^>hment 
i;>f  the  dciire  which  he  had  always  ^^herished,  of  acquiring  the 
government  of  Peru,  he  gathered  a  large  fiumof  money,  ooth 
irom  his  own  funds  and  those  belonging  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, and  repaired  to  Cuzco  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of 
twenty  Spaniards  *. 

The  whole  Spanish  population  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet 
hbxi,  and  received  him  with  eveiy  demonstration  of  joy. 
Every  day  additional  persons  flocked  to  Cuzco,  withdrawing 
'from  Lima  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  conduct  of  the 
.  viceroy,  who  continually  irritated  the  inhabitants,  by  his 
tyranny.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  the  town-house 
of  Cuzco,  both  of  the  magistrates  and  the  citizens  in  general, 
to  consult  as  to  what  ought  to  be  their  conduct  in  the  event 
of  the  viceroy  arriving  at  their  city.  Some  proposed  that  he 
ought  to  be  received,  and  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
his  majesty,  praying  him  to  give  relief  in  respect  to  the  regu- 
lations, which  would  ruin  tl^  colony  unless  changed  or  con- 
siderably modified.  Others  alleged,  if  the  viceroy  were  re- 
ceived, that  he  was  so  determined  on  the  establishment  of  the 
regulations  in  their  entire  rigom',  that  he  would  instantly  de- 
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prive  them  of  all  their  Indians ;  and  that,  whatever  alteration 
might  be  afterward^  made,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  recover  them.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  elect  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  procurator-general,  and  Diego  Centeno,  who  had 
been  sent  to  represent  the  city  of  la  Plata,  was  appointed  his 
deputy.  Gonzalo  was  authorised,  in  the  exercise  of  this  new 
office,  to  lay  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of 
Peru,  in  regard  to  the  new  regulations,  before  the  royal  Court 
of  Audience ;  and  at  first  considerable  diflference  of  sentiment 
took  place  in  the  eounciis  of  the  remonstrants,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  should  proceed  to  Lima:  whether  he  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  troops  for  bis  defence  in  case  ot 
need,  or  should  go  there  merely  as  a  peaceful  messenger.  At 
last  the  former  alternative  was  resolved  on,  and  for  the  fot 
lowing  reasons,  in  excuse  for  talqng  up  arms  against  the  vice* 
roy.  First,  that  the  viceroy  had  beat  up  for  volunteers  at 
Lima,  under  pretence  of  chastising  those  who  had  taken  pos- 
ises^ion  of  the  artlUery,  Secondly,  that  the  viceroy  conduct* 
ed  himself  with  the  tnost  inflexible  rigour  in  carrying  the  re- 
gulations into  e£Pect,  without  listening  to  the  supplications  and 
remonstrances  which  had  been  presented  to  him^  and  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience,  to 
whom,  not  less  than  to  himself,  the  authority  had  been  con- 
fided  for  enforcing  or  suspending  the  execution  of  the  regu- 
lations. Lastly,  oecause  the  viceroy  had  been  several  times 
heard  to  declare  that  he  would  put  Gonzalo  to  death,  on  ac^ 
count  of  hi$  participation  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  in  the 
death  of  Don  Diego.  Some  of  the  remonstrants  were  dis* 
posed  to  place  this  measure,  of  escorting  the  pnicurator  gene^ 
Tal  by  an  armed  force,  upon  a  more  moderate  pretext,  allege 
ing  that  it  wa»  necessary  for  him  to  travel  through  a  part  o>f 
the  country^  in  his  way  to  Lima,  where  Aelnta  was  in  arms, 
and  that  it  was  proper  in  consequence  that  Gonzalo  should 
be  enabled  to  defend  himself  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Others  talked  more  openly,  saying  that  the  viceroy  was  a 
person  of  an  obstinate  and  hifletible  disposition,  who  did  not 
confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
against  whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  other  protection 
than  that  of  the  law.  Some  able  persons  among  them  en« 
deavoured  to  place  their  present  conduct  in  a  favourable 
light,  by  drawing  up  a  kind  of  manifesto,  in  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
present  conduct  which  could  be  considered  as  derogatozy  tQ 
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the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  royal  authority,  as  justice 
allowed  every  one  to  repel  force  by  force,  aad  to  defend 
iheraselves  against  unjui^t  oppression,  evea  resisting  by  violence 
a  jndge  who  acts  unlawfully,  and  against  the  essential)  fisrma 
pi  law  and  justice. 

It  was  finally  determined  therefor-  'i  that  Gonzolo  sliould  raise 
a  body  of  troops^  and  for  this  purpose  .numy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuzco  offered  their  persons  and  properties,  declaring  them- 
selves ready  to  hazand  their  hves  in  de&tuse  of  the  conunon 
cause.  Besides  the  title  of  Proonratomgenerai  of  Peru,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenth^  the  supplications  and  remonstrances  of 
the  colonists,  Gonzaia  waa  appointed  general  of  the  army  which 
was  to  defend  him  against  the  Inca.  As  is  usual  in  such 
aoiatt^rs,  these  resolutions  were  all  extended  with  much  forma- 
lity, to  give  a  colour  .of  remiarity  ta  their  proceedings.  The 
i:«aionstrants  dien  proceeded  to  levy  an  army,  fm*  the  piaymeot 
of  which  diey  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasure^  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  property  belongii^  to  deceased  ooloiiiiits  and 
some  other  funds,  under  pretence  of  aloan*-  After  thiscaptain 
Francisco  de  Almendras  was  detached  with  some  troops  to 
•take  possession  of  the  de61es  of  the  mountains,  on  purpose  to 
prevent  any  intelligence  of  their  proqeedings  being  conve}  ed 
to  Lima.  In  this  measure^  they  were  aided  by  Paiuiii^  brodier 
ix>  the  Inca,  who  guarded  all  the  passes  on  his  side  by  means 
of  his  Peruvians,  to  prevent  any  one  from  carrying  intelligence 
to  the  low  country.  .       . 

^.  The  Cabildo  or  c(HUicil  of  Cuzco  sent  letter,^  to  the  CaUIdo 
jof  la  Plata,  representing  the  prodigous  in^uries^  winch  w<.uld 
ju^crueto  ail  tjbe  colonists  from  the  executioiu  of.  the  obnoxious 
j^ulatiqns,  informingthem  of  the  measures  which  they  had  re* 
1^61  ved  upon  for  averting  the  ruin  of  tl^  colony,  a^dreqnirii^ 
them  to  approve  of  and  concur  in  these  moasuresvto  which  in 
ibct  they  were  already  parties,  siiice  captain  X>iego  Centeno, 
their  dejputy,  had  already  consented  to  them  in  their  name  and 
behalf.  They  therefore  required  their  concurrence  and  assist* 
ance,.  and  requested  them  to  repair  immediately  to  Cuzco  with 
their  arms  and  horses.  Gonsalo  wrote  by  th^  same  cojavej^anoe 
to'  all  the  inhabitants  of  La  Plata,  jMiliclting  their  individual 
concurrence  and  aid.  At  this  time,  Luis  de  Ribera  acted  in 
the  city  of  La  Plata  as  lieutenant  to  Vaca  de*  CasjtiY), :  the  former 
governor,,  and  Antonio  Alvarez,  another  inhabitant  of  the 
.same  place,  held  the  office  of  judge  ordinary.  These  men,  on 
hearing  of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  at  Cuzco 
immediately  revoked  the  commission  which  had  been  giveli 
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to  Centoso  as  deputy  from  their  city,  and  s^fit  an  answer  to 
the  re^ncjr  of  Ciizco  in  the  name  of  the  whole  cabilda^f  La 
Plata  declaring  that  they  were  resolved  to  obey  the-ofders  of 
his  majesty,  although  it  should  cost  them  their  lives  and  prcq^er*- 
ties :  Hiat  their  city  hod  always  preserved  its  loyalty 'agidnst 
all  who  had  acted  agahist  the  roya)  authority,  and  di^  were 
resolved  to  persist  in  the  same  lioe  of  conduct :  Iliat  Ceoteno 
had  only  teen  authorised  to  concur  in  their  name  to  snch 
measures  as  mightappear  conducive  to  the  service  of  hismigesly^ 
the  advantage  of  his  dominions^  and  the  preservation  of  ^le 
natives  of  the  country  ;  and  since,  in  the  election  of  Gonzalo, 
and  the  other  measures  which  had  been  resolved  upon  atCuzco, 
they  saw  no  tend^icy  towards  those  things  which  had  been 
confided  to  Centeno,  they  could  not  be  impficated  in  the  con^ 
^ent  which  Centeno  had  given  beyond  his  legitimate  powers^ 
nor  were  they  to  be  consida:«das  boundto  ratify  what  he  had 
done  in  their  name,  as  evt  ry  diing  which  had  been  done  was 
contmry  to  the  ordars  and  instruetionB  which  th^  bad  given 
him. 

This  letter  did  not  contain  the  universal  sentiments  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  La  Plata,  in  whidi  Gonzalo  had  several  friends,  who 
used  their  endeavours  to  gain  over  the  iidiabitantfc  to  his  side, 
and  to  engage  them  to  jmn  his  ^Hiny.  They  even  endeavoured 
more  than  once  to  kill  Ribera  and  Alvarez,  but  these  officers 
used  such  precautions  as  to  baffle  all  their  attempts*  RflbeiB 
and  Alvarez  waited  patiently  for  receiving  the  regulations  fh)m 
the  viceroy ;  but  owing  to  the  ^*eat  disGance  of  their  ^kiy  from 
Lima,  these  had  not  yet  reached  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  commanded  aU  the  inhabitants,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  remain  in  La  Plata  %  yet  aevend  of  diem  left  the  city  and 
joined  the  remonstrants  at  Cuzco.  • 

Hie  viceroy  made  his  entry  with  great  ponq),  in  die  month 
of  May  1544,  into  Lima,  where  no  one  dsa*ed  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  suspending  the  dbnoxtous  regulations.  Tlie 
magistrates,  indeed,  had  already  made  their  respectful  re- 
monstrances and  supplications,  sul^ng  substantial  reasons 
why  they  oudit  to  be  suspended,  but  an  in  vain.  He  engag* 
cd  indeed,  after  the  regulations  should  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  thftt  he  would  write  to  his  majesty,  representing  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  natives  of  the  country,  that  they  should  be  re- 
veled ;  and  that  those  who  had  drawn  them  vap  were  cer- 
tainly ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  country,  or  they  coii|d 
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newer  have  advbed  the  king  to  estaUish  them.  He  admow* 
ledged  that  the  reenlatioiiis  were  prgudicial  to  the  royal  in** 
terest  and  the  good  of  the  coundy ;  and  he  recommended  that 
deputies  should  be  sent  to  hhn  m>m  all  parts  of  Peru,  in  eon- 
junction  with  whom  he  would  write  to  the  king  what  might 
be  proper  on  the  subject ;  and  that  doubtless  he  would  then 
feceive  orders  calculated  to  remedy  the  apprehended  evils : 
But  that  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority  suspend  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  ordinances,  and  must  continue  to  act  as  he  had 
already  done,  as  his  orders  left  him  no  choice  but  absolute 
obedience  to  the  royal  instructions. 

At  this  time  three  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  audience, 
Cepeda  Alvarez  and  Texada,  arrived  at  Lima,  leaving  Ortiz, 
the  other  judges  sick  at  Truxillo.  The  viceroy  issued  imme- 
diateorders  for  the  inauguration  of  the  royal  Court  of  Audience; 
for  which  purpose  all  ue  necessary  preparations  were  made 
Ibr  the  solemn'  reception  of  the  royal  seal,  as  usual  on  the 
first  ettablishtnent  of  this  high  tribunal4  The  seal  was  placed 
in  a  rich  casket,  carried  by  a  hotse  superbly  caparison^  and 
coverttl  by  housings  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  led  under  a  canopy 
of  the  same  splendid  materials,  held  up  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  in 
the  sain^  ceremony  as  is  used  in  Spain  on  the  entry  of  the 
king  in  person  ihto  any  of  the  cities.  On  this  occasion,  Juan 
de  Leon  led  the  horse,  being  appointed  to  officiate  as  chan- 
cellor, in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  de  Camarasa,  president 
of  Cazorla,  who  then  held  the  seals  in  Spain.  After  this  pro- 
cesfeion,  the  court  of  audience  was  installed,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  business ;  but  a  subject  of  dispute  soon  arose 
betweai  the  viceroy  and  the  judges,  which  renewed  the  dis- 
sentions  which  had  arisen  between  diem  even  before  theij*  ar- 
rival in  Peru,  the  explanation  of  which  requires  some  detail. 

When  the  viceroy  arrived  at  the  Tambo  or  palace  of 
Guayra^,  where  he  waited  till  he  was  sure  of  being  received 
at  Lima,  he  found  written  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  tambo 
to  the  following  effect:  "  Whoever  may  endeavour  to  deprive 
roe  of  my  house  and  property,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deprive  of 
l^fe."  He  dissimulated  nis  displeasure  at  these  words  for  some 
^^^  ;  but  being  afterwards  persuaded  that  these  words  had 
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been  written  by  Antonio  de  Solar,  to  whom  tlfd  di«(trlct  of 
Guavra  belonged,  and  who  he  b^eved  was  not  well  inclined 
towards  him,  because  he  had  found  the  tambo  entirely  desert- 
ed on  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  Solar,  a  few  days  after  his  recep- 
tion at  Lima.  In  a  private  conference,  1^  spoke  to  Solar 
concerning  these  words  which  he  had  seen  on  the  walls  of  the- 
tamboy  and  i'eproached  him  likewise  for  having  spoken  to  him^ 
personally  with  much  insolence :  Then,  ordering  the  gates  of 
the  palace  to  be  shut,,  the  viceroy  sent  tor  pne  ok  his  chaplains 
to  confess  Solar,  declaring  his  resolution  to  have  him  in^men 
diately  hanged  iVom  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  gall^  fronting  the 
great  square  of  Lima.. .  Solar  refused  to  confess  himself  and 
the  dispute  continued  so  long  that  news  of  what  was  g<Hng 
forwards  spread  over  the  city,  on  which  the  archbishop  and- 
some  other  persons  of  quality,  came  to  the  palace  and  humbly 
requested  the  viceroy  to  defer  the  execution.  At  first  he  ob^* 
stinately  persisted  in  his  intention ;  but  at  last  consented  \/S 
postpone  the  execution  till  next  day,  and  sent  Solar  topiisoil^ 
loaded  with  fetters.  On  the  morrow,  the  anger  of  the  viceroy 
was  somewhat  appeased,  so  that  he  did  not  renew  his  orders 
for  hanging  Solar,  but  detained  him  for  two  months  in  prison 
end  in  irons,  without  any  information  or  process  respecting 
his  crime. 

After  the  installation  of  the  court  oi  audience,  the  judges 
went  on  a  Saturday  to  visit  the  prison  ;  and  having  been  inr 
formed  of  the  foregoing  circumstances  by  a  judicial  note  <tf 
request  presented  to  them  on  the  subject,  they  demanded  t6 
.see  Solar,  whom  they  asked  the  cause  of  his  impri^nments 
to  which  he  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
On  examination,  they  found  no  {HX)ee8s  against  Solar,  and 
the  jailor  and  registrars  were  only  able  to  say  that  the  viceroy 
had  given  orders  for  his   imprisonment.      On   the  epsuing 
Monday,  the  judges  represented  to  the  viceroy  that  they  had 
found  no  process  or  informations  against  Solar,  and  could 
only  learn  as  the  reason  of  his  imprisonment  that  it  was  by  his 
orders ;  and  consequently,  having  no  documents  io  instruct 
the  lawftilness  of  his  detention,  they  could  not  in  law  or  equity 
do  otherwise  than  onler  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  vic^oy 
said  that  Solar  had  been  arrested  by  bis  orders,  imd  that  he 
had  even  been  inclined  to  have  hanged  him,  on  account  of 
the  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  tambo,  and  because  of  his  per- 
»on^l  insolence  when  there  was  no  witnesses  present ;  believ- 
ing, by  his  sole  authority  as  viceroy,  that  he  had  the  p<>^'€t^ 
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of  9Ctr«9U  ttpd  eraa  <^  ordmag  him  to  lie  hai^^ed,  widmit 
})eiii^  luider  the  neceiBity  of  giving  them  any  reasons  iot  hM 
conduct.  To  this  the  judges  made  antwer^  that  hi^  antb^- 
rity  as  viceroy  could  only  extend  so  &r  as  justice  and  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  aUon^ed.  As  the  viceroy  and  they  could  not 
agree  on  uui»  point,  when  they  visited  the  prison  oa  the  fol* 
losing  Saturday,  they  ordered  Solar  to  be  liberated,  desirios 
)um  however  to  remain  mider  arrest  in  his  own  hoiise ;  ana 
on  a  subsequent  visitation,  they  set  him  entirely  i^t  liberty. 

The  viceroy  was  much  chagrined  by  this  afi&<mt,  andsoui^t 
anxiously  for  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  for  which  he 
i^ou^ht  the  following  circumstance  gave  him  a  favourable 
openuifff  The  three  judges  lodged  separately  with  some  of 
ihe  richest  inhabitants  of  Xima,  who.  likewise  provided  their 
^les,  and  furnished  every  tiling  that  was  necessary  for  them* 
selves  and  their  servants.  At  first  this  was  done  with,  the  eon<- 
seut  of  the  viceroy,  till  such  time  as  they  mi^it  be  .able  to 
procure  and  to  furniah  houses  for  tliemseWes.  Afbr  the  di»* 
pute  concerning  Sol^,  the  viceroy  caused  tbieim  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  consistent  wiUi  decorum  that 
l^ey  should  live  at  the  exp^ce  c^the  citizens,  which  wouM  be 
assuredly  diq>leasing  to  hu&maiesly,and<tberdbrQ  that  they  ought 
to  look  out  for  houses  for  their  accommodation :  AjekI  that, 
besides,  he  did  not  approve  of  their  walking  about  the  streets 
i^  cpmpan^  :^th  the  merchapts  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
f^ity^  The  judges  made  answer,  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  find  any  houses  for  hire,  and  that  they  were  under  the  ne» 
pessity  of  waiting  till  some  then^  building  were j  finished :  That 
in  future  they  would  live  at  their  own  charges :  but  as  to 
:|¥al]4pg  in  the  streets  with  the  inhabitants,  it  was  neither  a 
criminal  nor  a  forbidden  conduct,  nor  in  apy  way  improper ; 
as  even  ip  Spain  t}ie  members  of  the  royal  council,  pt  of  any 
Other  tribunal,  were  in  use  to  dp  the  same,  w}uch  was  even 
^liaefql,  es  ip  that  way  the  merchants  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
^fonninff  or  reminding  thefn  of  their  affiui^.  The  viceroy  and 
ihe  juqg^  were  always  upon  bad  terms,  and  their  misunder** 
fitanding  broke  out  into  disputes  on  every  occasion.  It  is^  said 
that  at- one  time  the  licentiate  Alvarez,  one  of  the  judges,  pre^ 
ferred  an  oath  to  a  pirocurator  or  attorney,  respecting  a  bribe 
which  he  bad  giyen  to  Alvarez  de  Cueto,  brother-in-law  tp 
the  viceroy,  for  his  interest  to  obtain  the  appointment.  By 
this  procedure  of  Alvarez, (the  viceroy  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  ofFepdeiJ*.'  -;^. 

During 
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2>Ettttig  all  tbis  time,  ibe  passes  of  l3ie  mcMcmtaihs  ieading^ 
towards  Cuzeo  had  been  so  well  guarded  Iw  die  Spaniards  and 
PemviaDs  appointed-for  that  puspose,  that  no  intelligence 
ccraidbe  bad  at  limaof  what'W^is  going  on  among  the  r^ 
monstrants.  .  It  was  only  knorin  that  Gonzalo  Pizarr6  had 

fone  to  Cnzco,  and  that  all  those  who  bad  in^thdrawn  frodi 
^ima  and  otheY  placed  in  the  pli^n  had  repaired  to  the  i^ahie 
plaoe  in  expectation  of  a  civit  War.  The  "viceroy  atid  judges 
of  the  royal  audioice  issued  their  joint  prodsttnationy  ordeHng, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  all  the  iahabitantfiTof  Cuzcd,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Peru,  to  recognise  «nd  submit  to  Masco 
Nunnez  as  viceroy,  and  to  repair  with  ^^r  arms  and  horses  to 
JLthna  to  offer  their  services.  Most  of  these  proclamations 
were  lost  by  th^  way ;  but  that  which  was  sent  id-  1m  Plata 
was  more  fortonate,  and,  byvhrtcm  of  its  authority^ 'l^^ui^de 
Bibera,  Antonio  Alvarez,  find  the  other  niagistrates  aiid^^^ 
fioers  ei  that  city,  piodaimed  BiBacif  Nunn^  with  niUch '  ee- ''' 
remony  and  great  riEgoifnngiff:  And,'  in  testhnoify  of  their  sub« 
mission  to*  his  aodiofitjr,  they  equipped  feweiity4ivie  hofs^di>  ' 
being  all  the  city  coulo  spare^  who  wcjre  sent  ^o  join  the  viceroy 
under  the  conmiand  of 'Captain  Luis  de*  Ribera.  Lest  6oh- 
.zalo  might  ci^t  offtbeH*  passageand  arrest  theth  on  their  march, 
Bibera  mode  his  Way  tbWards  Lima  by  a  deaert  an^  unfre- 
quented road. 

Some  evcEQ  of  the  inhabitants^  of  Cu2eo'  got  copies  of  the 
proclamation,  in  consequence  of  ^hich^^several  of  th^m  re^ 
paired  secretly  to  Lima  to -offer  their  services  to  the  viott^, 
as  will  bemcHre  particularly  •specified*  in  the  sequel:  By  their 
means  the  viceroy  became  acquaiMed  with  the  trsinsactions  at 
iOuzco^  on  which  aooonnt  be^  found  hmiself  under  the  neces^ 
sity  of  using  every  effort  to  increase  his  forced  by  means  of 
additional' levies ;  for  which  purpose  he  fortunately  pbs^eiteed 
.  ample  ihnds,  as  Vaca  de  Gastro  had  einbarked  upwards  of 
100,000  crowns  whi<^  he  had  drawn  from  Cuzco  to  transmit 
to  the  king,  which  the  viceroy  took  possession  of  and  employ- 
ledfor  tlite  equipment  and  pay  of  hid  troops.  He  appointed 
Don  Alfonso  de  Montemayor  and  Di^o  Alvarez*  de  Cueto, 
who  was'  his  own  In'other^in'-law,  captains  of  horse ;  Mkrtin 
de  Robles  and  Paul  de  Menezes  captnins  of  foot ;  and  Oonzalo 
Diaz  de  Pignera  c&ptain  of  musqueteers.  Vela  Nunneis,  'his 
own  brother,  wds  made  captain-general  of  the  troops,  Diego 
de  Urbina  maestre  de  campo,  or  major  general,  and  Juan  de 
^guire  serjeant^major,  of  adjutant  general.  Without  includ- 
ing 
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ing  the  dtiaem^  bis  army  amounted  to  600  men ;  of  ^lom 
100  were  cavalry^  200  muaqaeteers,  and  the  remaining  300 
armed  with  pikes*  On  purpose  to  arm  these  soldiers,  he 
caused  a  considerable  number  of  mosquets  to  be  made,  some  of 
which  were  of  iron,  and  others  of  cast  metal,  which  he  pro- 
cured by  melting  down  some  of  the  bells  belonging  to  the  great 
church. 

Besides  frequently  exerdsiog  his  troops  to.perfect  them  in 
their  discipline^  he  occasionally  caused  fidse  alarms  to  be  given 
that  he  might  ascertain  their  dispositiou  towards  him,  as  it 
was  much  suspected  that  the  majority  were  by  no  means  hearty 
in  the  cause*  Having  some  suspicion  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  the 
former  governor,  whom  be  had  lately  allowed  to  be  a  prisoner 
at  large  on  parole  not  to  leave  the  city,  and  believing  that  he 
had  some  secret  inleUigenoe  with  his  former  friends  and  de- 
pendents, the  viceroy  ordered  a  fake  alarm  one  day  about 
noon,  reporting  that  Gonzalo  was  near  at  hand ; .  and  when 
the  troops  were  all  assembled  in  the  great  square,  he  sent  his 
brother-in-law,  Diego  Alvarez  de  Cueto  to  arrest  Vaca  de 
Castro.  At  the  same  time  he  arrested  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera, 
Heman  Mexia  de  Gu8man,Loren9o  de  AJdana,  Melchior  Ra- 
mirez, and  Baltazar  Ramirez  his  brother*in  law,  all  of  whom 
be  sent  prisoners  On  board  a  ship  comanded  by  Jeronimo  de 
Zurbano.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  set  Loren90  de  Aldano 
atliberty,  and  sent  off  Cabrera  and  Mexia  to  Panama,  and 
tfte  two  Ramirest  to  Nicarasaa.    Vaca  de  Castro  remained 

^r*^^^  f^  u^^  *^P'  neitherhe  nor  any  of  the  rest  being  in- 

rmed  or  what  they  were  accused,  nor  were  any  informations 

disc    d*^*^^^^^^  ^^^  respecting  them.      While  these  civil 

arrived    T^u    8<>ing  on,  two  ships  loaded  with  merchandise 

Were  nu     k  ^^  belonging  to  Arequipa  \  both  of  which 

plotin^tl^^^^  *^y  Gonzalo  Pizaiiro,  with  tlie  intention  <rf'em- 

«esMo^f  ^f  ""^  to  transport  his  artillery,  and  for  getting  pos- 

to  the  vie         **arbour  of  Lima,  and  seizing  the  ships  belonging 

*ifon^  the  ^^^^^   believing  that  whoever  was  master  of  the  sea 

i*  in  bis  n^!^^^  ^^  P®^"  "^"^  command  the  country,  by  having 

^^«  'J^ischi  ^?^  ^^  ^^*^  ^^  *^"y  unguarded  place  and  to  <te  M 

of  coast.      ^  ^^  pleased,  on  account  l)f  the  prodigious  extent 

enabled*  to     ^  ^^^^muxiding  at  se^,  he  would  likewise  have  been 

Pi'ocute  arms  and  hors^  from  the  vessels  which  are 

in 

*  Areq,^  • 

^eraJ  liarboiS^    !?  ?  conwderable  way  from  tie  coast,  on  wkich  there  are  ec- 

->  ^nhrty  pr  forty  miles  di»tant.'---E. 
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in  U6e  to  bring  these  to  Peru,  and  would  have  it  in  his  power 

to  stop  all  ve^els  coming  there  from  Spain  with  merchandise 

or  other  supplies*     On  learning  that  Gonzalo  had  purchased 

these  two  vessels,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  destined  tbem^ 

the  viceroy  was  a  good  deal  distressed,  fearing  they  might 

occasion  considerable  detriment  to  his  af&irs,  as  he  liad  no 

means  of  opposing  two  ships  so  well  provided  with  artillery; 

yet  he  took  the  best  measures  in  his,  power  to  prepare  for  his 

ciefence.    He  equipped,  therefore,  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  port 

of  Lima,  which  he  armed  with  eight  brass  cannon  and  some 

others  of  iron,  with  several  musquets  and  cross-bows,  appoint* 

ing  Jeronimo  de  Zurbano  to  the  command,  with  orders  to 

make  the  best  resistance  he  could  against  the  ships  of  Gonzalow 

Fortunately  these  preparations  became  unnecessary ;  for  the 

captains  Alfonso  de  la  Ca^ares  and  Jeronimo  de  la  Cema, 

who  dwelt  in  Arequipa,  went  secretly  by  night  on  board  the 

two  ships  which  Gonzalo  had  purchased,  and  which  remained 

waiting  for  their  artillery,  and  by  large  bribes  to  the  masters 

and  mariners  got  possession  of  them  for  the  viceroy ;  then^ 

abandoning  their  houses  lands  and  Indians,  they  immediately 

set  sail  for  Lima.     On  their  arrival  off  the  harbour  of  Callaa, 

the  viceroy  got  notice  of  their  approach  from  some  centinels 

who  were  stationed  in  a  neighbouring  island,  and  having  no 

doubt  that  thq^  were  enemies,  he  immediately  set  out  from 

Lima  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.     In  the  meantime, 

Zerbaqp,  discharged  his  artillery  against  the  two  ships,  which 

immediately  lowered  their  sails  in  token  of  peace,  and  sent  some 

of  their  people  on  shore  in  a  boat  to  surrender  the  ships  to  the 

viceroy.     This  circumstance  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 

viceroy  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  as  it  relieved  them 

from  a  danger  of  which  they  were  in  great  fear. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  levied 
troops  at  Cuzco,  which  he  carefully  armed  and  disciplined,^ 
and  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  war.  He  assemUed 
a  body  of  500  men,  of  which  he  appointed  AUbnso  de  Tore 
raajor-gmeral,  retaining  the  chief  command  in  person.  He 
divided  his  cavalry  into  two  troops,  one  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  of  to  Don  Pedro  de  Porto-Carrero,  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  other.  Gumiel,  and  the  bachdlor  Juan 
Belez  de  Guevera,  were  i^^pointed  captains  of  two  companies 
of  pikemen;  and  Captain  Pedro  Cermeno  had  the  command 
of  the  musqueteers.  He  had  three  standards,  one  having  the 
royal  arms,  which  was  given  to  Porto  Carrero;  a  second 
having  the  arms  of  Cuzco  was  confided  to  Antonio  de  Aita- 

mirano, 
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miratiQi  alcalde  of  CuzcO)  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded'  as 
inclined  to  the  royal  interests:  the  thirds  bearing  his  own 
arms,  was  carried  by  his  ensign ;  but  was  afterwards  given  to 
Captain  Pedro  de  Puelles.  Ferdinand  Bachicao  was  made 
commander  of  the  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty  excellent 
field-pieces,  with,  a  plentiful  suprply  of  powder,  balls,  and  every 
other  necessary  for  their  service, 

Gonzalo  cndeavoifrcd  to  secure  the  troops  in  his  interest^ 
covering  his  designs  and  endea-vouring  to  justify  his  criminal 
enterprize  by  the  most  specious  pretexts.  Having  assembled 
his  army  he  made  a  long  harangue  to  the  soldiers,  in  which 
he  represented,  "  That  he  and  his  brothers,  as  was  well  kpownto 
to  them  all,  had  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  they 
had  reduced  under  the4ominion  of  the  king  at  their  own  proper 
charges,  and  had  already  remitted  very  large  sums  in  gold  and 
silver  to  his  majesty  ;  yet,  after  the  death  of  the  marquis,  the 
king  had  not  conferred  the  government  of  the  country,  either 
on  the  son  of  (he  marquis,  or  on  hint  who  now  addressed  them, 
as  ought  to  have  been  done  in  conformity  with  the  promises 
and  agreements  which  had  been  made  at  the  first  discovery,  but 
had  even  sent  a  cruel  ajid  inflexible  person  at  this  time  to  strip 
all  of  them  of  their  property,  a&  it  was  quite  obvious  th^t  every 
person  in  Peru^ame  under  ihe<  scope  of  the  obnoxious  regu- 
lations. Blascc^  Nunrtez  Vaca,  to  whom  the  exejcntion  of  these 
fatal  regulation^  was  confided,  caused  thei)i  to  be  put  in  force 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  npt  only  refusing  to  listen  to  remon^ 
stranees  and  petitions  the  most  re^ectfu^  but  treating  every 
one  harshly  who  presumed  to  oiBFer  the  most  humbly  represen- 
tations against  their  execution ;  of  all  which,  and  many  other 
things  ot  a  like  nature,  every  one  M^ho  heard  him  were  able 
to  testify.  Besides  whfch,  it  was  publickly  given*  out,  that  the 
viceroy  had  orders  to  cut  oiT  his  head  ;  although  it  was  well 
known  to  thein  all  that  he  had  not  only  never  done  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  service  of  the  king,  but  had  always  conducted 
himself  with  the  most  zealous  loyalty,  i^or  all  these  reasons^ 
and  by  the  consent  and  appointment  of  the  city  of  Cuzco,  ire 
had  resolved  to  go  to  Lima,  to  make  a  representation  of  their 
grievances  to  the  royal  audience,  and  humbly  to  suppKcate 
a  suspension  of  the  ruinous  regulations,  that  time  might  be 
given  for  sending  deputies  to  the  king  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  to  inform  his  majesty  6f 
the  true  state  of  afiairiS,  and  of  what  seemed  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  present  conjuncture  j  having  no  doubt,  when  hip 

majesty 
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majesty  was  truly  infonned,  that  he  would  devise  a  suitable 
remedy.     If  however,  after  using  their  utmost  efforts,  his  ma- 
jesty should  still  think  proper  to  enforce  the  n^guktibils,  he 
and  all  with  whom  he  acted  would  then  obey  the^  royal  orders 
with  the  most  entire  and  unreserved  submission.     His  own 
joiarney  and  compeaarance  before  the  viceroy,  considering  the 
menaces  of  that  officer  and  the  troc^  which  he  liad  levied, 
were  obviously  attended  with  the  utmost  danger  to  himself 
and  aM  who  should  accompany  him,  sinless  he  and  they  should 
be  in  a  situatiof)  to  defend  themselves  from!  lawless  violence. 
Foir.this  reason  it  had  b^endeemed  indispensably  necessary  that 
be  and  the  other  deputies  should  be  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
tnN>ps,' which  they  had  not  the  most  distant  intentions  of  em-* 
ploying  to  injare  any  person,  unless  tliey  were  attacked.     He 
entreated  them,  therefore^  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey  to 
Lima,  and  to  observe  during  their  march  the  strictest  and  most 
vigilant,  discipline,  and  that  they  might  be  assured,  he,  and 
those  other  gentleman  who  acted  along  With  him,  would  reward 
them  liberally  for  their  toil  arid  bravery,  Jn  enabling  them  to 
act  with  efiect  for  preserving  the  properties  of  all  from  ruin-** 
. .  By  this  specious  discourse,  in  which  Gonzalo  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  troops  that  his  cause  was  just  and  his  inten- 
tions pare,  a  considerable  eiiect  was  produced,  and  his  sol- 
diers unanimously  declared  their  determination  to  follow  and 
4efeud  him  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.     He  then  marched  out 
from  Curco,  accompanied  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city ; 
and  having  put  his  troops  in  proper  order,  he  gave  permis- 
sion that  same  evening  to  several  of  the  cituzeUs,  as  had  been 
previously  concerted  between  them,  to  return  on  purpose  to 
prepare  for  the  journey.     Next  morning  early,  twenty-five  of 
the^mckst-eminent  citizens,  who  had  first  given  their  assent  to 
;the  8upplitoti0ns  against  the  obnoxious  regulations,  consider- 
ing tlMit  the  steps  which  were  now  taking  were  criminal  and 
jrebelfious^  and  dreading  the  injurious  conseqttences  which 
they  would  necessarily  produce  in  Peru,  came  t6  the  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  tlie  party  of  Gonzalo  and  offering  their 
seivieestto  the  viceroy.     They  immediately  set  about  execu- 
ting this  design,  and  went  by  long  journeys  through  unfre- 
quented ways  in  the  deserts  and  mountains,   lest  Gonzalo 
might  order  them  to  be  pursued,   which'  he  actually  did. 
The  principal  persons  iti  thi«$   defection   were  Gabrifil  tie 
Koias,  and  Gomez  de  Roias  his  nephew,  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,   Pedro  del  Barco,  Martin  de  Rorencia,  Jeronimo  de 
Soria,  Juan  daSaavedra,  Jeronimo  CostiUa,  Gomez  dc  Leon^ 

Luis 
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Luis  de  Leon,  and  Pedro  Manjarcs  ^«  On  setting  ont 
from  Guzco,  they  carried  with  them  the  orders  they  had'  re- 
ceived from  the  royal  audience,  by  which  they  were  ei^ined 
to  compear  at  Lima  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  vice* 
roy. 

When  Oonzalo  was  informed  of  this  notable  defection  from 
his  cause,  by  which  all  his  troops  seemed  very  considerably 
disconcerted,  he  was  almost  in  the  mind  to  have  abandoned 
his  enterprize,  and  to  withdraw  into  the  district  of  Cbarcas 
with  about  fifty  horsemen  of  his  most  attached  friends,  to 
Ibrtify  himself  there  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  after  mature  re- 
flection, he  considered  it  as  less  dangerous  to  follow  his  first 
intentions,  and  to  continue  the  march  for  Lima.  Having 
taken  this  resolution,  he  endeavoured  to  encourage  his  troops, 
by  telKng  them  that  the  deserters  were  assuredly  ill**inFonned 
of  the  true  state  of  af&irs  at  Lima,  as  he  had  letters  from  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  that  city,  assuring  him  that;  with 
fifty  horsemen  Only,  he  might  easily  bring  his  enterprize  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  and  without  incurring  the  smallest  danger, 
as  all  the  colonists  entertained  the  same  sentiments  with  him, 
and  only  needed  his  countenance  and  direction  to  declare 
themselves.  He  continued  his  march  accordingly,  but  very 
slowly  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  eittreme 
labour  which  was  requisite  for  bringing  forward  his  artillery. 
All  the  cannon  and  warlike  stores  had  to  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  Indians,  by  moans  of  levers  or  long  spars,  for 
which  purpose  the  guns  were  taken  off  from  their  carriages, 
and  it  required  twelve  Inrdians  to  each  gun,  who  were  hardly 
able  to  go  above  a  hundred  paces  under  their  load,  when 
they  were  relieved  by  an  equal  number.  On  this  account, 
SOO  Indians  were  assigned  to  each  gun,  so  that  the  artillery 
alone,  with  its  ammunition  and  stores,  recjuired  above  6000 
Indians  to  conduct  it  over  the  mountains. 

Several  gentlemen  and  other  persons  of  consideration  who 
accompanied  Oonzalo,  began  to  repent  of  being  engaged  in 
the  enterprize.  They  had  concurred  with  the  rest  at  the  be^ 
ginning,  in  the  propriety  of  remonstrating  against  the  execu»> 
tion  ot  the  obnoxious  regulations,  and  had  even  offered  to 

risk 

5  Gareila89o  de  la  V^ga  differs  somewhat  in  the  names  of  one  or  two 
of  these  leading  men  who  deserted  from  Gonzalo,  and  enumerates  a  con- 
siderable number  more,  among  whom  he  names  one  Pedro  Pizarro,  saying 
they  were  19.  aU  about  forty,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  personally  acquain* 
ted.— 1^ 


